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Caloutta University, Caloutta. 


200 

Datta, Birendra Kumar, ii.A., B.L., Munsifi, Myrnensingh. 

17 

30 


20 

207 


23 

420 

De, Har Mohun, b.a., Head Master, Government Zilla School, 

18 

106 

Mymensixigfaa 

19 

180 


22 

364 


23 


De, Satiaohandra, u.A., Offg. Senior Professor of English Liters- 

17 

31 

ture, Dacca College, Dacca. 

18 

106 


19 

180 


22 

306 


23 


De, Sushil Kumar, h. a.. Lecturer in English, Calcutta Univer- 

18 

107 

sity. Calcutta. 

21 

313 

de la Hey, Miss D., h.a., Principal, Queen Mary’s College for 
Women, Madras. 

23 

420 



Doy, B. B., u.sc., i>.i.c., f.LO., f,s., Fremohand Boychond 

17 

13 

Scholar, Offg. Professor of Chemistiy, Presidency College, 

19 

168 

Caloutta. 

20 

262 


21 

296 


22 

367 

Dey, Baroda Frosaud, B.ii., Chairman, Smrampore Municipality, 

17 

31 

and Honorary Secretary, Serampore Union Institution, 

18 

107 

Scrampore. 

19 

186 



207 


21 

313 


22 

366 


23 

421 

Dey, N. N., m.a., b.sc., ProfeaBor of Fhyrios, Bipon College^ 
and Editor, The OdUsgkm, Calcutta. 

17 

31 

18 

107 


19 

187 



267 


21 

313 


22 

366 
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Dhar, Rai Sahib Bihari Lai, Retired Deputy Tnspeotoi oi Sohoole» 1 7 

Wari, Dacca. 20 

Dhar, Saslndra Chandra, u.^o.. Lecturer in Pure hlathematicB, 17 
Calcutta University, Calcutta. 18 

19 

D'Souza, F. G., b.a., b.l.. Secretary to the Government of His 17 
Bighness liie Maharaja of Mysore, Departments of Rduca- 18 

tion and Agriculture, Mysore. 10 


20 

21 

22 

23 


Duke, W. V., B.A. (n.iT.i.), u.a. (T.a.D.), Inspector of Schools, 17 
Orissa Division, Cuttack. 18 

10 

Dunn, S. G., m.a.. Professor of English Literature, Muir Central 22 
College, and Fellow, University of Allahabad, Allahabad. 

Dunnicliif, Horace B., u.a., b.Sc., v.a.8., Professor of Chemistry, 21 
Government College, Lahore. 22 

Dutt, Bsmapada, Vakil, and Legal Adviser to the Bbn’Ue the 17 
Maharajah of Kasimbazar, Ehogra, BeAampur. 18 

Dutt, Rebati Roman, u.a., Deputy Magisteate and Dqraty 17 

CoUeotor, Bakargungei 18 

19 


20 

21 

22 

23 


Dutta, Bidhu Bhnsan, U.A., Professor of Chemistry, Fresidenty 17 
College, Calcutta, 19 

20 

21 

22 


Dutta, Promodo Chandra, b.a., b.l.. Vakil, Calcutta High Court, 
and Government Pl^er, Sylhet. 


Dutta, Rnbindra Mohan, u.a.. Lecturer in English, Calcutta 
University, Calcutta. ^ 


17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 
23 

23 
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European Association, Qioarenor House, Calcutta, 

17 


Fawcus, G. E., m.a.. Director of Public Instruction, Bihar and 

17 

34 

Orissa, and Fellow, Patna ITnivemity; Ranchi. 

19 

188 

Gonguli, Surendra Mohan, Premohand Roychand Scholar, 

17 

34 

Lecturer in Pure Mathematica, Colcatta University, 

18 

109 

Calcutta. 

19 

180 


20 

260 


21 

318 

Gonguli, Syomacharan, b.a.. Honorary Fellow, Calcutta 

17 

34 

University, Calcutta. 

18 

109 


21 

316 

Gcddes, Patrick, Professor of Botany, University College, Dundee, 

17 

34 

St. Andrews University, C/o The Durbar, Indore, Central 

18 

109 

India. 

19 

180 


20 

260 


21 

316 


22 

367 


23 

423 

Ghosa, Pratapcandra, B.A., Government Pensioner, Mirsapur 

17 

36 

18 

110 


19 

189 


21 

316 


1 

424 

Ghoee, The Hon'ble Rai Debender Chunder, Bahadur, Additional 
Member, Bengal Legislative Council, Oilcntta. 

1 “ 

316 

Ghose, Sir Bosh Behary, Kt., c.s.i., C.I.E., u.a.,d.l,, f 1 i. d.. Fellow, 

18 

110 

Calcutta University, Calcutta. 

19 

189 


21 

316 

Ghosh, Dr. B. N., D.Sc., Senior Professor of Chemistry, Cotton 

17 

36 

College, Gon^ti. 

18 

110 


22 

367 

Ghosh, Bimal Chandra, U.A., H.B., b.C., Professor of Physios, 

17 

36 

Vidyosogar College, Professor of Physiology, Belgaohia 

18 

no 

Medical College, and Lecturer in Philosophy and Psychology, 

19 

100 

Calcutta University, Calcutta. 

20 



SI 

310 


22 

367 


23 

424 

Ghosh, Devaprasad, h.a., Professor of Mathematics, Ripon 

17 

36 

College, Colcntta. 

18 

111 


19 

100 


21 

310 


22 

307 
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Page. 

Ghosh, Bai Hari Nath, Bahadur, H.s., Civil Suty;con, Bangpur. 

n 

37 


111 



190 



367 

1 

23 

426 

Ghosh, Jnanchandra, H.A., Inapeotor of CoIlegcB, and Fdlow, 

17 

37 

Calcutta University, Calcutta. 

18 

111 

19 

191 


20 

269 

. 

21 

317 


22 

368 

i 

23 

426 

Ghosh, Jnonendra Chandra, M.so., Lecturer in Physical 

21 

317 

Chcmistiy, University College of Science, Calcutta. 

1 


Ghosh, Bai Bahadur Nisi Kanta, B.i,., Pleader, Mymensingh. 

18 

111 

21 

317 


23 

426 

Gilchrist, B. N., h.a„ r.B.E.s., Principal, Kiishnagar College, 

1 

17 


and FeUovr, Calcutta Univetsii^, Krishnagar. 

19 

191 





21 

318 


22 

368 

Goswami, Bhogabat Kumar, Sastri, U.A., Professor of Sanskrit, 

17 

37 

Hooghly College, Cbinsura. 

18 

111 


20 

271 


21 

318 


22 



23 

426 

Goswami, Bai Sahib Bidhubhuson, ii.a.. Professor of Sanskrit, 

17 

37 

Dacca College, Suijerintendent, Dacca College Hostel, 


111 

and Fellow, Calcutta University, Dacca, 

10 

191 


21 

319 


22 



S3 

426 

Goswamy, Haiidas, Head Master, E. T: By. High English 

17 

38 

School, Asonsol. 

18 

112 


10 

192 


28 

426 

Gray, Dr. J. Henry, M.D., H.r.B., Secretary to Physical Depart- 

17 

38 

ment of National Council, Young Men’s Christian .Association 

18- 

112 

(India and Ceylon), Calcutta. 

19 

193 

Guha, Jatindra Chandra, M.A., Professor of English, Bajshahi 

19 

193 

College, Bajshahi. 



Guha, Jites Chandra, u.a.. Professor of English, Midnapore 

18 

112 

College, Midnapore (at present Prtdeasor of Englidi Vidysa- 

21 

319 

gar Go^ge, Oalontta). 

£3 

426 
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Guha, Bajanikanta, M.A., Lecturer in Engliah, Calcutta Univcr- 

18 

113 

aity, Calcutta. 

19 

194 

! 

21 

319 


23 

426 

Gunn, J. W.( u.a., Aaeiatant Director of Public Instruction, 

17 

39 

Bengal, Calcutta. 



Gupta, Amrita Lai, m.a., b.t., Renior Teacher of Hiatory and 


271 

Engliah, Hindu School, Calcutta. 



Gupta, Umea Chandra, b.l., Pleader, and President, Pleadeia* 

17 , 

39 

Library, Rangpur. 

18 

113 

1 

21 

320 

Gurdon, The Hon'ble Lt.-Col. P. B. T., c.s.i., t.a., CommiRaioner, 

19 

196 

Aamm Valley Districts. Gauhati. 


HoJdar, Dr. Hirolal, h.a., Pb.D., Lecturer in Philosophy, and 

22 

368 

Fellow, Calcutta University, Caloutta. 

23 

426 

Haidar, Umea Chandra, M.A., b.t.. Head Master, Zilla School, 

17 

39 

Bangpur. 

18 

113 


19 

197 


21 



22 

869 


23 

427 

Hoq, Khan Sahib MaulviKaai Zahiral, B.A , Head Master, Got- 

18 

114 

ernment Muslim High School, Dacca. 

19 

197 


22 

860 

Harley, A. H., U.A., Principal, The Madrassah, and Fellow, 

17 

39 

Calcutta Univeraity, Calcutta 

18 

113 


19 

197 


21 

320 


22 

369 

Hazra, jQgendra Nntb, U.A., Principal, Midnapore College, 

18 

114 

Midnapore. 

19 

109 


22 

369 

Holland, Rev. W. E. S., m.a., Principal, St. Paul’s Cathedral 

17 

40 

Mission College, and Fdlow, Calcutta University, Caloutta. 

18 

114 


19 

199 


21 



22 

370 


23 

427 

Holmes, Bov. W. H. G., of the Oxford University Mission to 

17 

40 

Calcutta, Superintendent, Oxford Mission Hostel ot St.Lnke, 

18 

114 

Calcutta. 

19 


HotSain, Wohed, B.A.. b.l., T.B.A.8.J Vakil, High Court, and 

22 

370 

Secretary, Bengal Presidency Muhammadan Educational 

23 

428 

Association, Calcutta. 
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Hunter, M., h.a., C.I.E., Principal, Rangoon College, 

10 

201 

and Pellov, Calcutta VniTenil^, Rangoon. 



Huntor, Mark, h.a.. Frofeasor of English, Frcaidenry College, 

19 

202 

and Felbw, Madias Uniyenii^, Madita, 

22 

372 

23 

420 

Huq, The Hon’ble Maulvi A. E. Fuzlul, si.a., b.l.. Vakil, High 

17 

41 

Court, Additional Member, Bengal Legislative Council, 

18 

116 

and President, Bengal Presidency Muslim League, Calcutta. 


272 


21 

321 


22 

372 

Hiiqne, M. Azizul, n.ii.. Pleader, and Joint Seurotaiy, Bengal 

10 

202 

Presidency Muliammadan Kducational Association, 

22 

372 

Krishnagar. 



Huque, Kari Imdadul, b.a., b.t.. Head Mister, Caleutta 

18 

116 

Training School, Calcutta. 

10 



22 

376 

Husain, The Hon’blc Mian Muliammad Jazli, Khan Babadfc'. 

18 

116 

Bar.-at-Law, Advocate, Chief Court, Ad^tionid Member, 

22 

376 

Punjab Legi^tivc Council, and Fellow, Punjab University, 
Lahore. 



Hydari, M. A. N., b.a,. Secretary to His Exalted Higjiaess the 

17 

! 

41 

Xizom’s Government, Judicial, Polioe and General Depart- 

18 

116 

menfs, Hyderabad (Deccan). 

21 

321 



376 



420 

Ibrahim, Khan Bahadur Muhammad, b.a.. Additional Inspector 

17 

41 

of Schools, Presidency Division, and Fellow, Coloatta Uni- 

22 

376 

versity, Calcutta. 



Imam, The Hon'ble Justice Sir Ali, k.c.s.i., Bar.-at-Law, Puisne 

21 

321 

Judge, High Court, Patna. 

22 

377 


23 

429 

Indian Association, Calcutta, 

17 

42 


21 

321 


22 

377 


23 

430 

Irfan, Maulvi Mohammad, M.A., Professor of Arabic and Persian, 

17 

42 

Dacca College, and Fellow, Coloatta Univeraity, Dacca. 

10 



22 

377 

Irons, Miss M. V., h.a. (t.c.d.), Inspectress of SohooLs, Dacca 

17 

42 

Circle, Dacca. 

23 

430 

Ismail, Khan Bahadur Mohammad, B.i.., Public Prosecutor, and 

22 

377 

Vice-Chairman, District Board, Mymensingh. 
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Iyer, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice T. V. Seshagiri, ».a., b.l., Fuisiii 

17 

43 

Judge, High Court, and Fellow, Madias UniTeisity, Madra-. 

20 

272 


21 

321 


22 

378 


23 

431 

Jolil, Abdul, M.Se., Assistant Professor of Physics, and Superir.- 

18 

110 

tendent, Muslim Hostel, Meerut College, Meerut. 

19 



22 

378 


23 

431 

Jennings, The Hon'ble Mr. J. 0., u.a., Vice-Chancellor, Patna 

21 

321 

University, Patna. 



Johnston, Mrs. A. B., Calcutta. 

23 

432 

Jones, T. Cuthbertson, b.a.. Principal and Professor of English 

19 


literature, Agra College, Agra. 

20 • 

272 

Eadir, A. F. M. Abdul, H.A., m.f., Professor of Persian, 

19 

200 

Bavenshaw College, Cuttack. 

21 

322 


22 

379 

Kor, Sites Chandra, u.a.. Professor of Mathematics, Bsngabasi 

17 

43 

College, and Lecturer in Applied Mathematics, Calcutta 

1 18 

110 

University, Calcutta. 


273 


21 


Karim, Manlvi Abdul, u.a., Honorary Fellow, CalcuttaUniversitv, 

18 

117 

Calcutta. 

22 

379 

Koive. D. K., Founder of the Hindu Widows’ Home; and 

18 

117 

Organiser of the Indian Women’s University, Poona City. 


273 


23 

433 

Kasinibazar, Maharajah of. — Please see Sandy, The Bon’We 


- 

Maharajah Sir Manindra Ohandra. 



Khan, Abul Hashem, .\ssiBtant Inspector of Schools, Burdwan 

17 

43 

Division, Chinsura. 

18 

117 

Khan, Mohomed Habibur Bahman, Shirwani, Honorary Joini 

17 

43 

Secretary, All-India Muhammadan Eduoational Conference. 


382 

Aligarh. 



KoiJEaxr Sein. c.i.x.. r.s.o., k.sh., si.u.a.s.. Superintendent, 

17 

44 

Archaeological Survey,Burnia Circle, Mandalay. 

18 

117 


21 

322 

KrMnagar, Maharaja of. Please see Say, Maharaja Kshawnish 



Chandra, Bdhadur. 



Kundu, Rai Bejoy Narayan, Bahadur, Zamindar, Itachuna. 

17 

1ft 

44 

1 IQ 

- 

21 

322 
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Page, 

Kuuda, Faroachaadra, m.a., Oflg. Priacipal, Chittagong College, 

H 


Chittagong 


118 


mm 

207 

Lthiri, Becharam, B.L., Fleadar, .Tndge’s Court, and Secre- 

18 

118 

tary, Nadia Oiatrict Asaociation, Krishnagor. 


274 

Lahiri, Gopal Chandra, Proprietor, Pabna Inatitution, Pabno. 

17 

45 

18 

118 


19 



23 

436 

Lahir^', Banojit Chandra, M.\., b.l.. Pleader, Diatrict Court, and 

17 

46 

Meaiber, Edward College Council, Pabna. 

18 

119 


19 

208 


20 

274 

Langley, G. B., X.A., Professor of Philosophy, Dacca College, 

19 


Dacca. 

22 

382 

Latif, Syed Abdul, Khan Bahadur, b..\., B.t», Sadar Sub-Divi- 

17 

46 

sional Officer, Dacca. 

21 

322 

22 

882 


23 

436 

Alahalanobis, Prasanta Chandra, B.A., Pra&jsor of Physics, 

17 

46 

Presidency College, Calcutta. 

10 

209 



274 


21 

323 


22 

383 


23 

436 

Mahasai, Kumar Kshitindradeb Bai, of Bonsberia Baj, 
Calcutta. 

21 

323 

Mahtab, The Hon'ble Sir Bijay Chand, k.o.s.1., k.c.i.b., i.o.h.. 

17 

46 

Maharajivdhiraja Bahadur ot Burdwan, Member, Bengal 

18 

119 

E.TecutiTe Council, Calcutta, 

19 

209 


21 

323 


22 

383 

' 

23 

436 

Maitra, Gopal Chandra, u.a.. Principal, Victoria College, Norail. 

17 

47 


18 

119 


10 

210 


21 

323 


22 

383^ 

Maitra. Hcrambachr ndra, m..\.. Principal, City College, and 

17 

47 

Fellow, Chlcutta University, Calcutta. s 

10 

211 


21 

323 


23 

436 

Mijumdar, Biraj Mohan, 3i. i., b.t,., Vice-Principal, University 

18 

119 

Law College, andF^ow.CsloaUaUniv^ty, Calcutta. 

19 

211 

i 

21 

324 
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^[ajuindar, Foachanan, B.i. , Pleader, and Secrctaij', Akrumani 17 
Coronation High English School, Halda, 19 

21 

22 

^Iiijiinidar, Ramesh Chandra, Assistant Professor of Histni}'. 20 
Calcutta Universitj, Calcutt.'i. 21 

iMajumdor, Narendiakumar, m.a.. Lecturer in Pure Mathematics, 17 
Calcutta University, Calcutta. 18 

19 

21 

^lallik. Dr. D. N., n.A., n.Se., f.b.s.is.. Professor of Mathematics. 19 
Presidency CoUeige, and Fellow, OMcntta UniveiBity, 20 

Caloutla. 23 

3In8ood,Syed Ross, B. A., Bar.-at-Law, Director of Public Ins- 17 
truoion, Hyderabad (Deccan). 22 

Moriimdar, The Hon'ble Habu Amvika Charan, m.a., b.l., 17 

Additional Member, P*engal Legislative Council, Pan'ilpur. 20 


21 


Name and designation at correspondent. 


Page. 


48 

212 

324 

383 

275 

324 

48 
120 
212 
324 

213 

275 
436 

49 

384 

49 

276 
324 


Massiimdnr, C. H., b.a., Head Master, Mrityunjoy School, 18 120 

Mjmensingh. 

MoDougall, Miss Eleanor, M.A., Principal, Women’s Christian 22 384 

College, Madras, S. W. 23 437 

Mitra, The Hon'bloBaiMahendra Chandra, Bahadur, M. A., B.L., 17 49 

Vakil, Additional Member, Bengal Legislative Council, i 18 120 

Member, Ooveming Body, Hooghly College, Chairman, | 19 . 213 

Hooghly Chinsura Municipality, and Member, Distiict Board, 20 276 

Hooghly, Chinsura 21 325 

22 384 

23 437 

3Iitra, Ram Charan, c.i.v.,'u..\., d.l.. Senior Goveiumcnt Pleader, 17 49 

High Court, Calcutta. 18 120 

19 214 

22 384 

23 438 

Milter, Dr. Dwarkanath,M. A., D.L., Vakil, High Court, and Fellow. 21 325 

Calcutta Umrerr.ity, Calcutta. 

Mitter, The Hon'ble Mr. Provash Chunder, Vakil, High Court, | 21 326 

Action'll Member, Bengal Legidative Connoil, Secretary, 23 438 

South Suburban College and School, and Secretary, Sir R. C. 

Mitter Hindu Girls’ School, Calcutta. 

Mohammad, Dr. Wall, 31.a., ph. o.. Tutor and Professor of 17 60 

Physics, Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental College, and 18 120 

FcUoav, University of Allahabad, Aligarh. . 19 214 

I 22 - 384 
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Mukerjei*, Adhar Chandra, U.A., B.L., Emeritus Professor of 
Histoiy, Scottish Churches College, and Fellow, Calcutta 
University, Calcutta. 


Mukerjee, Dr. Adityanath, u.a., Ph.D., Premchand Koychand 
Scholar, Professor of PhUosophy, Presidency College, 
Calcutta, 


Mukerjee, Bijoy Gopal, u.a., Professor oi English, Bethurie 
College, and Lecturer in English, Calcutta University, 
Calcutta. 


Mukerjee, Badhakamal, M.A., Premchand Bo\ chand Scholar, 
Lecturer in Economics, Calcutta Uni^eTsity, Calcutta. 


.Mukerji, Satish Chandra, m.a.. Demonstrator in Chemistry, 
Presidency College, Calcutta. 


Mukherjee, B., u.a., r.R.u.a., Vakil, High Court, Occasional 
Lecturer in Economics, Diocesan College for Girls, Cal> 
cutta. 

Mukherji, Fanchanandas, bi.a., f.b.e.s.. Professor ol Political 
Economy and Political Philosophy, Presidency College, and 
Lecturer in Economics, Calcutta University, Calcutta. 


Mukhopadhyaya, Dr. Syamadas. m.a , ph. p.. Senior Lecturer in 
Pure Mathematics, Calcutta Univeisity, Calcutta. 
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17 

60 

18 

121 

19 

216 

20 

276 

21 

326 

22 

386 

19 

216 

21 

326 

S3 

438 

18 

121 

19 

216 

21 

326 

17 

60 

18 

121 

£1 

320 

23 

439 

20 

270 

23 

448 

21 

32T 

23 

448 

17 

61 


23 442 

I 

I 

18 121 

19 I' 218 
21 327 


Miirarichand College. lliet — I 

Ahmed, Maulvi Majiduddin, m.a.. Professor of Persian. IS 121 

Bhattachorya, Monjugopal, m.a.. Professor of English. 19 217 

Bhowoni, Badhagobinda, m.a.. Professor of Physics. 22 388 

Chokravarti, Vanamali, Vedantatirtha, M.A., Senior Professor 
of Sanskrit. • 

Datta, Jatindra Mohan, m.a., p.c.s.. Professor of Chemistry. 

Gupta, Kisoiimohan, M.-V., Professor of History. 

Gupta, Surendia Chandra, M.A., Professor of English. 

Kundu, l^urcndralal, m.a.. Professor of Logic and Philosophy. 

Mukharji, Zalinimohan, Shastri, m.a.. Professor of Sanskrit. 

Fradhnn, Sitanath, M.Sr., Demonstrator in Physics. 

Seal, Kimaichand, m.a.. Professor of History. 

Sen, Gopal Chancha, b.a.. Demonstrator in Chemistry. 

Sen, iSurendranath, m.a.. Professor of Mathematics. 

Fen Gupta, Fureschandra, m.a.. Professor of English. 

Thomas, B. B., m.a.. Professor of Logic and PhUosophy. 
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Page. 

Nag, P. N., M.A., Head Master, United Piee Chuich Mission High 
SchooJ, Chinsora. 

18 

121 

21 

328 


22 



23 

442 

Naik, K. G., Assistant Professor of Cbemistzj, University College 

17 

51 

of Soienze, and I,ectiirer in Chemistry, Calcutta Univei:sit> . 

18 

122 

Calcutta. 

10 

217 


20 

277 


22 

386 


23 

442 

Nrndi, Mathura Kanta,M.A.,HeadMajter,Bankiira Zilla School. 

17 

52 

on deputation to the David Hare Training College, 

18 

122 

Calcntia. 



Namlv, riieHon'blcMaharnjAh Sir Manindra Chandra; of Kasim- 

17 

.'52 

bazar, K.C.I.E., .Additional Member, Imperial Legislative 
Gjuncil, Calcutta. 

IS 

122 

19 

218 


21 

328 


22 

•380 


23 

442 

Nanjundayya. H. V.,'c.i.e., zi.a , 3I.l., Vice-Ohaneellor, Mysore 
University, Mysore. 

19 

218 

22 

386 


23 

443 

Neogi, Dr. F., u.i., rh. n., r.c.s.. Professor of Chemistr 5 ', 
Hajshahi College, Rajshahi. 

22 

386 



Neut, Rev. Father A., s.t., Honorary Fellow, Calcutta Uni- 

19 

219 

versity, Calcutta. 



North Bengal Zamindais’ .Association, Rangpnr. 

17 

52 


18 

122 



277 


22 

387 


23 1 

443 

Pal, The Hon ble Rai Radha Charan, Bahadur, Additional Mem- 

17 

.'53 

ber, Bengal Legislative Council, Calcutta. 
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QUESTION 17. 


Do yon oonsiaer that the conditiane nnder whiidi many students live 

(a) in Calcutta, 

(h) elsewhere in Bengal, 

are smh as to undermine traditional morality end family ties, or to he deleterious to the 
oharaeter or physical health of the students ? U so. to what causes do yon attribute ibis, 
and will yon suggest the steps which, in your opinion, should be taken to secure for the 
students wise guidance in matters of moral prind^e and of personal hygiene ; protection 
against htjuriona influences : fuller opportunities for physical exercise end training ; and 
the diaddhie and comradesl^ of corporate life P 


ANSVPSIBS, 

Abdubbahman, Dr. 

The question of “ Quantity va. Quality ” is one of great importance in education. 
Does a nation need more an aristocracy of education or the education of the people T The 
students of tooiology know that the nation which believes in a high standard of life alone 
and raises the level of comfort through artificial checks on population loses in the struggle 
for existence with a nation which believes in large families. Likewise it is the Im^- 
nyss of the number of the educated oitizens and not the high quality of the education of 
fk few which is the zeal determining factor in the progress of a community or Ftate. 

1 do not much believe in the decadence of the student class in Bengal and even if 1 
did I would hesitate for the above reasons to recommend that {he evil should be remcdic<l 
by the adoption of the residential' ^tem on a largo scale. The ITniversity may or may 
not be able to afford budding residential quarters for its soholars by diverting money 
from other channels where it is more needed, but the people arc no doubt too poor for 
residential universities. The main line of boarding house growth in India is a matter of 
interest to the upper classes and opposed to the interest of the people as a whole. It is 
the high price for education demanded by Oxford and Cambridge from its students which 
is responsible for the backwardness of tho English nation in university education and it 
is the « ompulsory I esidential system that is responsible for the high price. The Calcutta 
University should not follow the loinpnlsoiy residential system of the two inn>.t 
aristocratic universitUs of the world. If inivcrsitics with a compulsory residential 
system are founded in India, what would become of the poor students who live with 
tteir parents or relations, thus saving all expense^ evoept tuition fees and tho outlay 
on books ? And the great majority of the Indian students belongs to this class. Such 
a scheme would be against the moral demand for equality of opportimity. It will 
place a check on education. 

Admitting tho benefits of hoarding liouscs. it must be said that they do not foster 
Boholarship and make mere gentlemen cf students. Their effect is as Glarlstonc has said 
about Oxford, " narcotic rather than stimulant.” If city life sometimes contaminates 
the students with Boulevardism, it also so contaminates tho residents of boarding houses 
when they come to it. Otherwise tho atmosphere of tho town is braoing and it &es the 
students good to be in the midst of the storm and stress of life. 

“ Es bildet ein Talent sich in der BtiUe, 

Sich ein Chorakter in dem Strom dcr Well.” 

If there is a strong puritan element embedded in the nature of the student, with which 
1 credit the Indian youth in general, there is no great reason for fear. Students are as an 
eminent educationist has remarked, “ a race and not a class ; serious, sober and frivo- 
lous, living for the day, thoughtful for the future ; profligate and virtuous, prodigal and 

( 1 } 
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QUESTION 17. 


Abdubbahuan, Dr. — cotUl. — Ahhed, Mauivi KHABmuDSiN — ^A iyeb Sir P. S. SiVA- 
BWAMT. — ^Aii^ The Hon'ble Mr. Altaf— Ali, Saiyao Muh->ik 


ppunriniiR, Rolitary and gregarioua, indolent and laborious, a union of contradio* 
tions.” Boardmg houses are needed in all the large towns and it is desirable that there- 
should be here and then residential colleges, but .esidential universities should not be 
multiplied in Ibdia. 


Ahmed, Maulvi Khabibuddin. 

My answer is in the affirmative. This is true mostly of the messes in Calcutta 
and in other big towns in Bengal where students live an unchecked life, and is attribu- 
table to : — 

(a) Want of good residential superintendents. 

(b) Evil influence of bad surroundings of the messes. 

(e) Wont of facilities for physical exercise. 

(d) Unhealthy condition of the residences. 

The following steps may betaken to counteract tbe evils : — 

(i) Appointment of such men as superintendents who have got good culture ancT 

sound moral and religious principles so as to command the respect of the 
boarders. 

(ii) Compnlsoiy attendance at religious services to be held at allotted times in the 

hostels, and messes. 

(iii) Hostels and messes shonld be located in quarters free from evil surroundings. 

(iv) Hostels and messes should be provided with facilities for games, and attendance 

at gomes should be made compulsory. 

(v) Students’ residences should bd healthy, but not extravagant in style. * 


AjyEB, Six F. S. SiVASWAMT. 

I am not aware of the conditions in Bengal, but 1 very much doubt whether 
the complaints about the undermining of the mcsality and health of the students are- 
not very much exaggerated. It is very probable that a certain percentage of students 
do yield to the temptations of to-nn lUo for lack of sufficient control and suitable 
BuiToundings. The remedy is a larger introduction of the residential system, the pro- 
vision of quarters for teachers ithin the same premir-es as those allotted for the residence 
of students, the introduction of the tutorial system and a closer touch between the wardens 
and the students. I -would also insist ux)on e-very student taking part in games and 
gymnastics. At present fen: 10 students -who take port in a game, there are 200 students 
who -« itnebs it as spectators. The encouragement ot the Boy Scout movement may also 
be expected to have a wholrsomp result upon the disciplme and comradeship ot corporate- 
life. 


Ali, The Hon’ble Mr. Altap. 

Nothing short of the residential system for all will remove this evil. I cannot 
suggest any other practicable scheme. 


Ali, Saiyad Mubain. 


Yes. The eatablishment of hostels under suitable resident teachers. 
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Alitu, Sahebzadah Mahomed Sultan — ^Abchdold, W. A. J. — Aziz, Manlvi Abdul. 


Alum, Sahebzadas Mahomed Sultan. 

Whether in Calontia or olaewhoio, those who live in hostels aio much bettor oil 
than th so u lio live in private honae<). Beoause hostels are looked after by respon- 
sible persons and at the same time they oro built in such a n ay that they arc 
sanitary wliile private houses are gencreJiy not so and they ore looked after by the 
students themsdves. They do not like to expend more money than 1 1113' lanl-dp 
for its cleanliness or sanitation. Wherever there are colleges or school- there ought 
to be hostels. However, 1 do not see any harm it the stndents resido in private lodg- 
ings if the same be subjeot to supervision by the superintendent or inspector of 
hostels or otherwise if there be any responsible person to look after the cloanlincfK. or 
sanitation of those private houses. 

Then there is a question about the morality of the students. The iranager or super- 
intendent of the hostels should be selected from retigious persons and he should insist on 
thepe fill man' e rf religions observances by the students and punish them for non-ob- 
servance or bring it to the notice of the Principal. If any student should be in default 
a (ertoin. number of times he should be expelled not only from that place, but from all 
oollegea or schools and once a week the superintendent should f.ive religious lectures 
for an hour or so when all the students shoidd be bound to attend. If this be intro- 
duced I am sure the morality of the students would be improved to a great extent. 

Further the superintendent should also look after the ph3’sioal exercise of thoso 
living in hostels and private lodgings, «.e., he must have a certain time fixed for such 
opceroise and insist on all of them attending cme or other of the outdoor games. Ut 
course those Ti ho are unable to attend such gamos for some good reason or other 
should be excused. 

With regard to those boys Mho live uith their parents or other natural guardiens 
they should be loft to their oare os long as possible. All those students who do not 
live with their natural guardians should eitbor remain in hostels or private lodgings 
under the supervision mentioned above. 

The superintendent should from time to timo enquire os to what sort of company the 
students kc^ and li he finds that any one mixes with porsonsof badcharaetorheought 
to remonstrate with h 11 and if his warning docs not make him give up snob com- 
panion'' he must be removed. 

I would also add that during scholostio fife the stndents ought not to be allowed to 
attend politioal mootings, but if they wont to diBouss poktiei 1 subject <• they should bo 
allowed to do so in their sehools or colleges with other students when some of their 
teaobers preside. 


Archbold, W. A. J. 

The best way, the only way, for the Commission to ansM er this question is b3- 
going round a large number of tlie messes in Calcutta and talking with the students. 
They wiU thus see exactly what the oonditions are and the exact amount of control 
whi^ it is possible to exert over ilie studmits in their leisure time. 

Things vary in difieront places. We are doing what m e can to improve thiiige in 
Soooa ; proetK : llv all tlie messes attaohed to the Dacca Collt^o have been abohnlied 
and hostels sub-tituted for tliose not living with their guardians. 


Aziz, Maulvi Abdul. 

Yes. Want of proper religious training and tlie indifferent charaoter of some 
teadhers and the inoulcaiaon in the minds of students of godless mateiiolistio ideas are 
prnduoing baneful effects both on health and morality. 

VOL. xn D 
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question 17 . 


Aziz, Mau1>1 Audul— eon<d. — BAinmJEv, J. K. — ^Banbbjea, Di. Fkamathwath — 

Banebjgb, Gaitr vduanatu. 


The beat courae I think ia to place the atudonta under men of proved morality and 
piety and to appoint auch men aa their teaehera. 

Thia can be done only when reaidential and teachinR uniTeiaitiea are eatabliahed. 


Banesjea, J. B. 

1 do not think iiiat the conditiona under which atudents live are audli as in many 
coses lead to disastrous results like those mentioned in the question. At the same time 
1 think that students’ residences should be inspected periodically to ensure their living 
under aatisfootory conditiona. A very largo number of the atudents of Calcutta oollegea 
live with their guardians as they call them. College authorities should sea that these are 
bond fide guardians. Further, to secure wise guidance in matters of moral principle .and 
of personal hygiene, lectures on these subjects should be delivered from time to time in 
all colleges to all students. In the ease of those who live in hostels or messes recognised 
by the University, the resident superintendents and their assistants should be asked by 
college authorities to sje that st 'deuts do not expose themselves to injurious influences 
and in tlie case of those living witli guardians, tlie latter bhonld be asked to look to this 
matter. For fuller opportunities for physical exercise and training in Calcutta more 
gymnasiums should be opened and oollegea should get portions of the Udaidan. For the 
discipline and comradeship of corporate life there should be more social gatherings in 
colleges and students should be asked to be present at games and sports in larger numbers 
when their college plays. 

Banebjha, Dr. Pbahazhanath. 

Tlie conditions under which students live ore certainly susceptiblo of considerable 
improvement, but I do not think that they arc so bod as to constitute any cause for 
alarm. 


BaNEBJEE, GAUEANaANATH. 

1 -.hould like to quote in this connection, SchUler’s Eighth Letter on Esthetic 
Education ; — 

'* Any troming of the intellect deserves attention only so far as it rests on the 
eharooter — in a manner it proceeds from the character, because the way to 
the head is opened only through the heart. A cultivation of the powers 
of sensibility is thus the most pressing need of our time, not simply because 
it is a means of making an improved intelligenoe, usefnl in life, but bec.Mise 
it really leads to on improvement of the intelligence." 

To awaken this power of sensibility in our young people and to stimulate it so that it 
may preserve harmony and variety as much os possible, will be the best we ore capable 
of. 

I do think that the conditions under which many students live in Calcutta (for 
I cannot speak with any authority about the students living in mofuasil towns in Bengal) 
are such as to undermine traditional morality and family ties and to be deleterious to the 
character and phydical health of the students. There ore sure to be many snares 
pitfalls in a modem city like Calcutta, into which a young, ine^erlenoed student might 
easily fall, if not forewarned. 

1 should suggest therefoio that the following steps should be taken without delay to 
minimise the existing evils of student-life : — 

(a) Small hostels, with commodious and well-ventilated rooms, under the direct 

superintendence of experienced urofessors of excellent moral character ; 

(b) Attendance register; 
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B.vNNiurEE. GrArHAVGiNATH — coiiR — ^Banebjbb, Sir Goonoo Diss — ^Bakebjee, 

Jaycopiu 


(c) SulOoient open air oxeioiae and organised games ; 

('/) Good and nourishing diet ; 

(e) Strict periodical superYision of the inmates* progress in study, otc. ; 
if) Discussion of moral and hygiouic topics in oceasional debating elubs ; 
Igi The maintennnoo of discipline and comradeship in corporate life. 


Banerjee, Six Gooroo Dass. 

I '' consider that tlie conditions under n'hich many students live in Calcutta and clse- 
vhero in Bengal are such as to undermine traditional morality and family ties,” and 
“ to be deleterious to the character and physical health of the students. ” 

The onuses to urhich I attribute this ore many, some operating dircctiy and openly, 
and others indirectly and insidieirsl y ; and the chief among them are : — 

(^) The gradual weakening of religions &ith and spiritual culture, resulting from the 
attaching of undue importanoo to materi^ science and secular intelleclual 
culture to the utter neglect of religioas and moral education. 

(li) The decadeaee of asootic disciptino and habits of setf-abnegation and forbear- 
ance resulting from the attaching of undue importance to physical comfort and 
pleasure in students’ hostels and messes, which not unfi^uently makes stu- 
dents hate their hnmble homes. 

(e) The contaminating efieot of bod oxam^ilcB around uncorrected by any strong 
counter influonecs for good. 

(d) The want of reax>ecl for elders and teachers due not infrequently to ciders and 
teachers not conducting themselves so os to command respert. 

(x) The insidious but inevitable undaimlning of morality by slips intentionally com- 
mitted to evade hard and unreasonable rules. 
if) The spirit of opposition to authority and intdleranoB of control engendered by 
harsh and unsympothetio treatment from superiois. 

(g) The reading of unhe^thy, but attmotive literature. 

{.To remedy the evil, the steps necessary to be talcen are : — 

(i) To make arrangements for non-denominational religious teaohing and praotio.tl 

mors! trainingi that is, moral training including practical supervision of 
conduct, encourngemont of good conduct, and rectification of bad oondnet. 

(ii) Appointment of men of high character and intense earnestness as teachers and 

saperintendents of hostolfl and messes. 

(iii) Abolition of horsii and hard rules in the management of hostels and messes, and 

substitution of sympAthotic treatment of studonts. 

(iv) Beduction of standards of undue comfort iu hostois and sympathetic encourage- 

ment of ascetic discipline consistent with health. 

(\ ) The opening of institutions like the Calcutta University Institute to which students 
may temrt for healthful gomes, healthy reading, and moral improvement by 
cnnlA'-t with men of light and leadins. 


B-inerjee, Jaygopai.. 

To some extent it is true that these evil ellocis are produced by the conditions referied 
to, but there is a tendency to overestimate them on the part of people who hastily and 
superficially judge of them. All this is due mainly to econoiaio conditions. The principal 
question at the bottom is one of money. The main factor is the limited means of our 
students who ore largely drawn from the middle class pqpulalion which has been hie the 
hardest by modem conditions of economic struggle. Other sources of evil in respout of 
tlie phyai^ and moral health of the student community are as nothing compared with 
their peconiory difficulties. The problem tvill be automatioally and satisfactorily solved 
if sufficient funds be available for giving them suitable residential aooommodation 
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QTTBSTION 17. 


Sanxbjee, Jaygofal — contd . — ^Baeebji e, Bai KruuDiEi Kaeta, Bahadur — B aeebjei:, 
M. N — ^Baneujiie. Mub vly Dhar. 


and decent food and, after these essential needs ore met, for making proTimon for 
healthy rerrention and iimocent amusements. One noocssoxily thinks in this connection 
of fui^ for playground, inter-collegiate sports, recitation and dramatic competitions, 
common and reading rooms, lending libraries, organisation of public lectures more or 
less of the lype of “ extension lectures on political, social, moral and reUgious questions 
and discussions of literal}', phUosophical and scicnti&o topics, ss wdl os of periodical 
visits, under the gnidonco of teachers, to museums, art-galleries, public gardens, centres 
of agricultural pursuits aiul oi commercial and industrial activities. 

There is the much-vexed question of religious education on top of it, but I am certainly 
not in favour oi the idea of mechanically beginning, as a matter of routine, the daj 's 
n oi k in a college Tvith a mere toimal pra}-er in its hall. More is accomplished ajMiUaneoudi/ 
and in a sound manm'r by tho spirilitaliaing effect of the iiroper handling of suitable 
subjects in the course of doily lectures. 

Indian students, it must be admitted, compare very favoural ly with those of other 
countries in reject of their general moral lorn and reb'gious spirit conaideied as individuals 
— tliey are a remarkably tcmpci'ato, sober, quiet and respectful dass to whom symxiathctic 
treatment makes a poneiful appesl, with maimers unexceptionable, and practically iree 
from vices. Their real deficiency lies in a Molly different direction. What is specially 
needful is to devdope in them a sense of corporate responsibility which is rather con> 
stpicuous by its absence and the habit of bringing to bear upon their comrades the 
force of collective opinion in matters relating to moral discipline. 


Banbbj£E, Bai KuMin>iiin Kanta, Bahadux. 

(а) The present oonditions under which students live in Calcutta are not quite 

satisfactory. They are not properly looked after. In each licensed mess 
a college teacher should live. Thero is littk' < f discipline and corporate life. 
Theie is no pbiy ground and other oppurtunitics lot healthy recreation in 
Calcutta. 

(б) In the mofussil the students arc better looked after and may take part in the- 

many-sided activities of coiporatc life. 

Baxehjes, M. N. 

The best way of protecting students against injurious influences is to keep them 
engaged in study, out-door sports and innocent amusements. 

I do not think there is enough provision for out-door sports in the colleges. Debat- 
ing dubs, tea parties and various sporting clubs ore cuculated to rive them fuller 
opportunitieB for* physical exeroise and the discipline and comradeship of corporate- 
life. Students must also be protected from undesirable ossodates and mom unhealthy 
surroundings. Many of the public thoroughfares are puror now than before, but muon 
remains yri to be done in this respect. The compulsory residence cd stirdents, not 
redding with their guardians, in hostels and mosses is a movement in the right direc- 
tion, But wherever possible students should hve with their parents or relations. 

B.UtBATE£, MuB.tLT DhAB. 

The students both in Calcutta, and in o&er centres of education in Bengal do not 
live in phydoally and morally healthy surroundings. This is due to the unhealthy 
uaturo of mofusdl towns and to the absence of protection against immoral influeni-ev 
when the students are away from their families. The sole remedy Ues in the establihb- 
ment of a residential teaching university in Calcutta (the sanitary condition of which 
is better than that of any o&er place in Bengal), and of reddential colleges in other 
centares of education in Bengal, some of which may in future be raised to the status 
of teaching univerdties when the flnal stage of material and educational developmenk 
is reached in Bengal. 
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£\neiijee, KAVANEaW-Ui — B aeebjbe, Sasi ,'>'BKIIAB. 


Banebjee, Bavaneswab. 

The present conditions under which students lire in hostels both in Calcutta and 
elsewhere, to a certain extent, undermine the morality and family ties and are deleterious 
to the character and physical health of the students. The causes are : — 

(a) A lai;ge number of students ore compelled to live away from the family for the 

soke of education, at a very early age. Tho hostels, in which they live, can 
never be expected to serve as a snbstitnte. 

[b) Wont of able and qualified supoiintendcnts who should keep the boys under proper 

control and discipline. 

(e) No provision for inculcating the pzjnoiplcs of hygiene. 

(d) The houses in which hostels are located, ore in many cases, rented ones, not built 
for the purpose; the environments of such houses are natniaUy not what 
they should bo. Sanitation is sacrificed to accommodation. 

Steps to bo taken lor the students' wise guidance in these : — 

(i) Family quarters should be provided for superintondents witbin the hostel ooui- 

pound. If good snpeiintendents are found to live here with thdr families, 
school students may, in some coses, have access to their family, whore some 
sort of family influence may have good efieot on the school boys. This actu- 
ally happens wherever there is such an arrangement. 

(ii) Sanitary conditions of tho hostel as well as of the school should be looked after, 

and clean and sanitary onvicomnents should also be provided. 

(iii) Able and experienced te.ichers should bo indnood to become superintendents, 

and maintenance of proper discipline should be insisted upon. 

(iv) Proper organisation for physioal exercise under qualiflod supervision should be 

provided. • 


B.\nebjee, Sasi Sekhab. 

At hostels or private residences no aiTongoment exists for the moral or religious 
training of the students nor do tho students receive any guidance in the observance of 
tho religious rites or the rules of conduct to which they were accustomed at home. Tho 
usseciation of students of many castes, which is a condition of college life, is not 
favourable to the strict observance of caste rules in the students’ residences and the 
caste pcejndioes, in the absence of proper guidance, ore, in a great measure, relaxed. 
There the students of all s live on tenns of equality and boys of all ages freely mix 
with one another. Thus they gradually acquire tho habit of treating their elch-rs 
as equals and noglcot the social rule of showing respect to age. This is an unhappy 
irait of character that tho modem college hfe has given birth to. As regards immo- 
rality in the sense in which it is ordinarily understood, there is not mueli ol it 
among tho students, in spite of the many temptations that exist in Colcutt i or 
elsewhere. 

So far os breaches of family ties go, instances ore not wonting. I cannot deny 1 he 
fact that the relation between the members of a joint family is not so dear now os it nuce 
used to be. But whether this is due to the modem system of college life or to the muilem 
conditions of living after college life, it is difliculv to say. It may be that a beginning 
is made at college. 

As regards physical health, the conditions ore not very favourable. The principal 
causes tlut affect health are tiic foUowiiig : — 

(a) Wont of sufficient nutrition. 

(b) indifferent cooking of food. 

(e) Scoping late hours. 
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QITBSTION 17 . 


Baiterjse, Sasi Seesar— coaM. 


(<7) Xegleot of physical training. 

(e) Over-crovding in hostels. 

Ab regards (a) I do not mean to say that stadents do not get enongh. What 1 mean 
to say is tliat they do not get ichat is known as nutritious diet, such as pure ghee, milk 
and the prppec quantity of fish or moat. All these necessary articles of food oannot be 
procured at the price they pay for them. They arc dear in ordinary years, but have 
become more so now. 

As regards (6), this is an inevitable eviL Where food is to be prepared for a large- 
nun ber of persons, tho cooking must be defective. Evon expert cooks meet -with diffi- 
culty in preparing meals for a large number, and expert .cooks ore rare. 

As regards (e), the generality of students keep late hours of study, specially at ex' 
aminatioii times. 

As regards (d), no special provision is made lor regulating physical training nor do 
students as a rule shon* any eagerness for the college games. Physical training should 
be made compulsory. 

I ascribe this to tho causes already mentioned. Tho students must he placed under 
a sapeiintendent in w-bom they may have faith and who should himself be a man of high 
oharacter and learning, so that lie can help them in their study and lecreations. Students 
hav'- a tendency to imitate those for whom they have a feeling of reverence and who can 
inspire in them, by advice and action, noble ideas of benevolence, charily and fellow- 
feeling and thus lead them on to practical virtue. In their hostel life they have oppor- 
tunities for being helpful to their comrades in their time of need. If practicable, there 
should he provision in hostels for religious and moral training. 

Por the improvement of peii.oaal hygiene the dietary should be improved and the 
students he required to take regular exercise and avoid keeping late hours. Provision 
should be made lor indoor aud outdoor cxeivisos and drill. * 

Students should be encouraged * o rerd religious books and made to say their prayers, 
in the manner they are accustomed to, at some fixed period or periods in the day and 
take part in the general college life. A man who Efpmds an active life and regulates his 
day's work has fever opportunities to come under influences. 

The hostel shoulrl have a gymnasium and play-grounds. Indian clubs, dumb-bells, 
c c.. should be provided and eveiy student asked to take exercise. They should 
also bo asked to join in tho out-door games, such os cricket, football, hockey, etc. 
The professors should bo provided -with residential quarters near the college or hostel 
and they should mix fi-ccly with the students in their games. In addition lo rtMetie 
facilities for hostels, tho college must have larger play-grounds where inter-hostel 
or intcr-oollcgiato games may bo played. Provision should also bo made for drill. In 
this coimcclion I think it will not bo out of place to say that strict atluntiou should bo 
paid to the cooking of food. To ensure proper cooking, the size of hostels should be 
diminished, and Aere should be no hostel containing more than fifty students. 

Every encouragement should be gi-vqn to students for taking part in the college games 
such as by award of prizes, medals, fi-oc-sturlentshixjs, etc. The Bengali stadents ore 
shy of out-door exorcises, even v hen there is sufficient provision for them, and it is for such 
students that gentle persuasion and encouragement arc specially neoessar}-. 

Discipline is an important factor in the creation of corporate life. Every step should 
be takcu to keep students within college and hostel disciplhio, and strict notice should be 
taken whenever there is a breach of it. For comradeship of corporate life, students should 
be ^ven every opportunity of meeting -with one another and -with their professors and 
for tliiri they must organise clubs. There shovdd be a well-organised common room 
provided with a Ubraiy where the oollego dubs con be held aud where students may have 
access to newspapers and books. In the gymnasium, at tho club or on the play-ground 
professors should enter into friendly relations -with their stadents and take an active 
interest. All this -will go to foster a spirit of comradeship and create so aoodemio atmo- 
sphere and college life, 
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Baxekjee, Ufexuda Katii — ^Baxeimi, ALutsi ythaeath. 


BaNEBJEE, UfENDBA NatH. 

The objeot of the examination of atndents is leally to test the knowledge of Btndcnte 
in subjects actually taught to them in the course of the year and not to harass them or 
make them fail by any means, \rith all the skill, ingenuity or learning that the examiner 
i< able to command. The examinen, therefore, are not expected to show their -whims or 
the TBstness of their learning in any especial subject. Things asked at the time of exaniina- 
tions should not difier m nat-ure from the things taught. In case of any doubt on the 
port of the students or any ambiguity in the nature of any of the questions, questions ore 
to be fully and clearly explained by the examiners or guards without any objection or 
hesitation, so that the examinees may not labour under any misconoeption as regards 
the meaning of the examiners. 

The percentage of minimum pass marks in English and Bengali and other Ycma- 
oulars seems to be high. In the cose of English it ought to be reduced from 40 to 30 
and in the cose of a Temaoulor from 36 to 30, especially as English is a foreign tongue, 
difficult for the Indiana to master, and good teachers of Engfish are hardly to be found, 
in consequence of which it is not always properly tanght ; and failure to pass even in 
the ▼emacnlars tends a great way to discourage boys at the outset. 

B.iNEBJI, MaNUATHANATH. 

I hcie attach the -rie-ws of my friend, Babu Bama Cboran Chat ter ji, who has seven 
ycaru of experience in hostel life : — 

** I shall coniine my remarks to Calcutta alone os I have no experience of the condi- 
tions under which students live elsewhere in BcngaL 

The conations under wliich many students li-fe in Calcutta ore such os to undermine 
traditional morality and ore deleterious to the character and physical health of 
the students The causes ore not for to seek. The young inexperienced 
students coming fresh from their homos in the mofuasil are thrown 
headlong in the whirlpool of Calcutta life -with its many temptations and 
dangers. The hostels and messes in which they are herded arc bul imor 
substitutes for the homes which they leave behind. Removed from all parental 
authority they find themselves in an atmosphere where they find themselves 
quite at liberty to do what they please. In the hostels attached to the 
colleges some show of discipiline is maintained. The suporintondents -who 
preside over them caimot exorcise anything but a nominal control ovor the 
words under their charge. One suxiorintondont living for instance in the 
Eden Hindu Hostel or the Eardingo Hostel -where largo numbers of students 
congregate has hardly time or opjiortunity to know them personally. G'he 
students ore thus Idt to oondnol themselves as they please. In the messes 
(most of which are situated in insanitary surroundings) the condition of 
things is -worse stilL Living thus unoared for in a checilces atmosphero the 
young men give themselves up to morbid pursuits of every kiiul. 

In li-ge hostels attached to the cofieges the authorities manage the kitchen. But 
the quality of food supplied therein is so pool that tlioso subsisting on it 
cannot certainly stand tho strain of long hours of study. 

The lighting arrangements of the various hostels arc extremely defective. In tho 
Eden Hindu Hostel for instance tho flickering jets play havoc witli the 
eyegightof students. It is supplied up to 11 o’clock. (This def -I lie*- now 
been remedied by sub-tituting electric ]irlit>. m place of ilic »as li^lits) The 
students who wont to study late in tho night huv to make their o-wn 
arrangements. Practically after 11 o’clock tho hostel is in darkness. Lx 
different hostels different arrangements prevail. To sum up : 

(a) Tho 1 ostels and messes offer no substitute for parental authority. 

(() No influence of any kind is exercised bj- those in authority to-wards the 
formation of choraetor of the students. 
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QUESTION 17. 


Ba'XERji, ^flASMATHAXATH — contd . — Baserji. The Hon'blo Justice Sir Prauada 
Ch-vhan — B.u;erji, Umaiharajt. 


(c) Too much liberty ia olloircd to the membun. 

(rl) Too many students are horded inone room. 

(e) No opportunity is given to students for privacy. 

(/) Meagreness of food. 

(g) Defective lighting arrangements; 

(A) No common rooms, libraries or indoor games, or encouragement of games of 
any kind. 

These arc the worst features of the life of the students living in CalouUo. 

For securing for the students guidance in matters of moral principle^ personal hygiene, 
protcolion iigiind injurious induenccs, discipline and oomradeship of 
corporate life. I would suggest that studmits belonging to diSoiont reli^ous 
communities should not be herded together. 

The Hindus, Brahmos, etc., should not be allowed to live in one place but each com- 
munity should have its own hostel. In hostels reserved for Hindus, temples 
should be erected and educated Paiuiits should be appointed to read out 
religious discom'sea to students and attendance should be made compulsory. 
Rooms should be act apart whore students, say, of the Brahman caste, 
should bo made to perform their Sawihyaa under the guidance of the 
Pandits. 

The number of superintendents in hostels should be increased. Not more than fifty 
students should be under the charge of one superintendent. Family quarters 
should be supplied to the resident superintendent. 

The (.ulinory arrangements at present existing should bo improved. Particular 
cure should be token to improve the quality of food at present served out to 
the students. The bon:'ding charges rcali^ at present from the students 
should be inorcased to enable the authorities to moke the necessary arrange- 
ments. 

Better lighting arrangements .should bo introduced in the liostcis and messes. 

C'onimoihous eoinmon looms and libraries should bo added to the I'ostcls where 
the students may meet and study in quiet. 

Ample arrangements should be made tor bath rooms, latrines, urinals and water 
closets. 

Each hostel should have its own medical officer who should be in residence there 
and who siiould help the students in leading pure, h alt'iy lives. 

The present mess system should bo abolislicd. 

Indoor games should be introduced. « 

Buch student should have his own cubicle. 

I think that by adopting steps indicated above the lot of the Calcutta students 
can be improv^.” 


Banebji, The Hon’ble Justice Sir Pram.vda Cuaban. 

1 believe the conditions under wliich students from distant parts of Bengal reside 
in Calcutta are far from satisfactory both as regards morality and personal hygiene. It 
seems to me tl\at one of the remedies for the evil is the establishment of well-appointed 
hostels, placed under proper super vi-iou. similar to the hostels recognised by the Allaha- 
bad Univciiiity. 


Banebji, Umachaban. 

* The conditions under which many students live in Calcutta and elsewhere in Bengal 
are such as to undermine traditional morality and family tics, and ore doloterious to 
oharaoter and physical health of the students. Tire main causes are : — 

(a) There is no provision for moral and religions teaching. 

(b) There is no ]»ovision for proper physical training. 
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{e) There is no proper supervision over the student’s private life and chorooter. 

(d) The comradediip of ooi^orate life is only partially fostered. 

(e) Tliore is not sufficient protection against injurious influences — particularly in 

Calcutta. 

(/) Personal hygiene is greatly neglected. 

(g) Sanitary conditions are frequently overlooked. Dietary arrangements are un- 
sati^octory. Adulterated food is often supplied. 

For the removal of these drawbacks the following steps are suggested — 

(i) Qualified men of high character and good sooial standing, well-read in the socred 

books of the particular religion followed by the students, and capable of 
exerting a healthy and moral influenoo upon them, should be selected 
for imparting sound religious and moral instruction to students who lire in 
hostels and messes. Such teachers diould enjoy tlie confidence of thdr 
pupils and be able to inspire them with good example. Good and famous 
sayings may be culled from sacred books for the guidance of tlie students. 
The original text should be used and not a mere translation. Periodical lec- 
tures on religious topics may be arranged. 

(ii) \ gymnastic and gomes tcaclier may bo appointed for a mess or a hostel or a 

number of messes or hostels within short distance of each other. Foreign 
games and sports may be encouraged ; but indigenous uaiues and sports 
should play a prominent port. Tho appliances required for the latter are tar 
cheaper than Utoso ro(|uired for tiio former. 

(iii) The superintendents, uhunlly engaged in the hostels or messes, nrc. with a iew 

exceptions, subordinate school teftolvers or clerks. Such ]>evBonB cannot evert 
u su lutiiry influence upon the pupils under their care. None but a professor or 
a lecturer — if possible of ripe ago — bliould bo made tho superintondent of a 
mess or a hostel. 

(iv) llie caste distinctions of the students present an obstacle to the grow'tli of cor- 

porate life. TItis obstacle is insurmountable ; but tho difficulties are being 
considerably minimised under the present day conditions of a student’s lite. 
High caste Brahmins and low caste Sudras aro often found living together 
in the same room. 

(v) Tho adoption of tho foregoing measures would aiford the students good protec- 

tion against injurious influences. TJie prosout i>ractiooof disallowing students' 
fathers, brothers, uncles and other very near relatives and kinsmen to live 
temjiorarily, cron in cases of urgent necessity, with their wards in their hostnls 
or messes is much to be condemned. The family ties ore thus unduly iiiter- 
fored w ith. 

(vi) In order that tho personal hygiene of the students may bo oared for, it is very 

desirable that a good doctor or a good havimj should be attached to a mess 
or a hostel or a number of mosses or hostels, close to each other. 


Bardaloi, If. C. 

No. But they suffer iu health lot want of frosh air and exercise. I do not advocate 
hostels for boys who can livo nt homo. 1 would, however, advocate strict military 
discipline for boys. Thc3- should ho drilled like soldiers, in opcu spaces in the evenings 
by sergeants and, tiiose who care to be cadots, should be formed into n cadet corps and 
should bo taught to handle arms. Tho idea of being a soldier and the discipline will 
keep thorn healthy in all respects w ith a little strict and kindly supervision. 


Bash, Bui P. X., Bahndur. 


The only conditions or want of conditions I consider objectionable are tiio removal 
•ol all restraint and supervision, and the herding together of boj'S and young mon of 
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difierent ages and looalitieB. The pro-nsion of euiteble hoetds for all etudente living 
away from parents or near relations is the natural solution of the problem. It is, 
however, probably on impracticable solu^n as it would entail a large expenditure. 
'What are known as recognised messes must be tolerated so long as adequate hostel 
provision cannot be made. Placing these hostels under teachers of known integrity 
and character, with summary powers of expelling an inmate or inmates, if necessity 
arises, is the only practicable alternative. Theoretically every recognised mess is 
placed under a competent superintendent, whose influence is, however, seldom exerted. 
Mere lectures on morality or hygiene will have little effect. The superintendent should 
be one who has a personal influence over boys under his charge. In the cose of ooUeges 
the superintendent may well be a reliable fifth year student. He is sure to have more 
influence over his charge than any paid superintendent. Under existing conditions 
physical exercises cannot be provid^. for in recognised messes and theoretical remedies 
will be of no value unless the college authorities are in a position to take the hostels 
in hand. 


Basu, S.vttejtdba Nath. 

Residence of students in big hostels has not produced the desired result. Small 
hostels with reliable superintendents might be tried. But the scheme is on expensive 
one. If residence in ho<^ls fosters a corporate life it considerably interferes with homo 
influences — influences useful in more ways than one. 

More attention should be given to the personal hygiene and physical health of those 
living in hostels. They arc likely to be a protection against injurious influences and to 
promote the interests of di»ciplino and corporate life. 


Bengal Landlioldeis’ A&!>ociatIou, Calcutta. 

Students from the districts have come to Calcutta in large nnmbcis. They have 
been forced to come for w'aut of educational facilities in their districts and also because 
most of the districts ore unhealthy. The educational staff of distinguished colleges was 
reduced by the Government at one time and teachers of on inferior standard were ap' 
pointed with tho result that those colleges lost thrar position and pai-ents and guardians 
wei’e obliged to send their sons to the metropolis. Calentta is now almost a sanitarium 
compared to our district tousia. It has large educational facilities and we do not think 
that the assemblage of such a large number of students in Calcutta has undermined 
the traditional morality of our people or loosened their family ties. Our stndents 
ns a class are mornl and affectionate. They ore dutiful and have great love for 
their families and the country, to which they belong. They have recently had larger 
opportunities for pfaj-sical exercise. Closer altenlion to Ibeir requirements would un- 
doubtedly create in them a strong eoiqjoratc lilo and nmko them more virile. The' 
material is splendid in every respect, but w.istagc has been allowed and sufficient 
attention has not boon paid to their w'onts. Absence of adequate facilities for 
their cmplqymcnl has created great discontent both amongst them and the families to 
which tliey belong. Ro organised endcavoiir has been made to find employment or 
openings for them. The discontent we have referred to lias led some of them to anarchical 
methods, blit in suppressing them a very large body of these students has been affected. 
In fact the whole body of students now is under undue Buivcillanco. One hears of B]>icB 
in schools and colleges and stringent methods have been adopted wliich arc generally 
disapproved by our people. iSubjccta of study and standard authors supposed to dis- 
conroge allegiance to the ruling power have been excluded by the cduoational antboritics, 
and text-books have been written and introduced with the object of inculcating loyalty. 
Such text-books have not found favour with the students and havo naturally failed in 
their object. Snificient attention has not been paid to tho fact that the teacher and 
student should be together. Closer associatiou between them leads to discipline and 
comradeship. Greater corporate life is pro-cmincntly desirable amongst them. 
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of ikeir potouts. But this 1 attribuLu to our contact with the westem aystem rather 
than to the course of education that the young men go through and ia perhaps not 
very much to bo regretted. Conditions, dolcterioua to the character, do not come 
prominentiy under observation unleas those which produce the foilowing roauita are 
BO considered. 

(a) A great many students indulge in wild political talk and show a notable 

want of respect for elderly and eminent men in society. This must be 
attributed to the popular newspapera which bo^s and young men read, and 
to their attendance at iorge public meetings at which tliey create a dis- 
turbance without any good reason. The way to mitigate this is not to 
^ allow rabid newspapers to get within the reach oi the students and restrict 

their liberty to attend pubhc meetings. This should be done by the head 
masters of high schools and principals of coHegcs or they should be got to 
do it by superior authority. 

(b) As to the conditions which infinence tiie physical health of tho students 1 

stated in my convocation address in connection with the University of 
Bombay in 1804, that Hindu students died a premature death in com- 
paratively more cases than the Parsees and attributed this to tho early 
marriages of students. But since that time tho number of early marriages 
has been steadily decreasing with a generally better effect on the health 
of the students. Still, there sre many othor points in ihe character of a 
yomi^ man in the development of which, and institution of firm moral 
principles, students must be placed imder some guidance, and in connection 
with this I must come again to the necessity oi our having one or two 
teachers at least of first-rate ability and recognised standing in each col- 
legiate institutiou and of securing a head master of that description for a 
high school. 

(el As to personal hygiene, protection against injurioua influences, fullrr oppor- 
tunities for physical exercise and trninmg and tho discipline and comrade- 
ship of corporate life, these must be left to the proper constitution of hostels 
and lodgings which must always be under the supervision ct an cxeellent 
disciplinarian. I know of instances in whieh. in consequence of the w'ant 
of proper discipline, students contracted vices and their moral obaracter 
auSered. 

In the case, of those students who do not live in the hoatela and lodgings, but with 
their parents and relations, they should he considered and treated as inombers of the 
hostels and lodgings for the purposes under consideration. 


Bhattachabjee. Mohtni Mohan. 

• 

Students who come to Calcutta from the mofiissil t'ciicrally live in messes. Till 
very recently these messes Avci-e private messes which admitted .ill sorts of people, — 
students of private as well as of Govemment cnlicgcs, oflicers, clerks in the mercantile 
firms, etc. Under the picscnt reauliitions, every college is bound to have some attached 
messes to wiiicli students of that coUei'u alone .irc admitted. A member of the college 
staff or a senior student of tho college is appointed to be sui)crintendant of an attached 
moss. He is lequircd to live at the mesa and to enforce discipline amongst the atadenta. 
The University has appointed an inspector to visit the meases attached to tho various 
colleges. ■<nc1 it is on the report^ the inspector that the recognition of the messes by the 
University depends. Rome of the colleges of Calcutta have attached hostels. But 
accommodation in these hostels is iimitid and consequently all the colleges have been 
compelled to atart their messes. What has been paid of Calcutta generally applies to the 
niofuBsil 08 well, with this difference that in the molussil attached hoBteb suffice to ac- 
commodate the students and messes are very few in number. In the mofussil the 
majority of students belong to the locality of the college and the few outsiders can 
easily he accommodated in the hostels. 
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Students living in Calcutta messes suficr in health to a certain extent. Houses rented 
n the oTowded pacts of a Lig city like Calcutta csimot be fault]e.‘<s from the point of vie^v 
of sanitation. .Thej' always suffer from insufficient light : nd defective ventilation. There 
is no play-giound attached to any of these me%>e«, and there it consequently no opportunity 
for outdoor games which is compul'ioTy in many univer-itipi-. .‘ttudeuts living in hostels 
in Calcutta are to a certain extent fioc from these difficulties. But e\-eu hostels camiot 
give fnciliticb for outdoor exercise to all their inmates. Matt oi the hostels have a little 
plot of land attached, I ut this is clcarh' insufficient. But students living in mesees <ind 
hostels suffer alike from the close and fflthy atmosphere of Calcutta. The atmosphere 
of big cities is always dusty u ith the result that their kdiabitants arc susceplihle to diseases 
like asthma and cough. The only means of remedymg the evil as well as of affording 
students some opportunity of outdoor exercise is the removal of the colleges and the 
messes or hostels to a healthy suburban locality. But this may not be possible ffnancially, 
and all that con be done is to build more hostels. 

There is another grievance of college life in Calcutta and it is the want of good, healthy 
and nourishing food. ^lilk and ghee (or butter) arc alwaj-s adulterated and therefore 
injurious. Meat is available, but Bengali students arc not necuslomcd to take it dailv, 
and their system probably cannot stand the daily consumption of meat. 

A better quality of food may be available outside Calcutta, but adulteration is now -a- 
days common everywhere. If all the students of the different colleges could be accom- 
modated in their hostels and the colleges could make special uirangcments for the siqiply 
of pure articles of food like ghee and milk, there might bo some remed}-. There must be 
strong and honest men to scrutinise and inai>ect the supplies, for chances of adulteration 
are very great. If the principal of the college can devote some of his time to this matter, 
real improvement may bo expected. 

Bengali students arc generally averse to physical exercise and their ill-health is trace- 
able to this aversion as well as to theii' surrounding and diet. There ought to be medical 
officers attached to the collegea and students on their admission should be medicallv 
exsmined by them. Bor each student exercise suitable to bis constitution should be jirc- 
Bcri> ed. Bor students whose health is below the average walking may be sufficient, to 
others tennis or badminton may be suitable. Ph^’oical exoiciae ought to be compulsoiy. 
Prefects or monitors in the hostels should see that every student takes exercise as advised 
by the doctor, and keep a record of attendance at pla3’’-grounds or gj-mnaaia. Periodic al 
medical examinations ought to he held to ace how students have improved. Those wliu 
are not snfficicntlj' strong ought not to be allowed to take up honours or additional sub- 
jects, while those who are deemed unlit to bear the strain of examinations ought not to 
he permitted to sit for them. The Dacca University scheme recommends compulsor\- 
physical cxeraise and provides for the appointment of a professor of health. 

I do not think there is an^ thing in the present messes and hostels calculated to under- 
mine morality. The older messes coiuisled of undesirable people as well as of students 
and it could reasonably be apprehended in those tbsys that contact with these people- 
would be injurious to tho character of the students. But now-a-dnts none but students of 
the same college live in a particular mess and there is a superintendent to w atch over them. 
Discipline may not be very strict, but it is not aliscnt altogether. Students arc not per- 
mitted to sta,r outside after nine in tite eventing, and there is a roll-call at six in tho 
morning. There might bo cases of students going nstraj'. but such cases arc very rare. 

Wh’le tliere is nothing in the present condition of students' residence in Calcutta 
especially deleterious to their character, I do not tltink it provides any stimulus to moral 
culture or enlightenment. There is nothing to ins}>irc tlie students with a desire for anv 
higher or better life, nothing to instil into them the true conception of academic life or tlio 
true spirit of veneration and sacrifiec. Ko religious instruction is imparted in colleges 
and_nothing else has been substituted for it. Wo n iss, therefore, in the students of 
Bengal all that is to be traced to the influence of religion — the ferA our of faith, the glow' 
of devotion, the cheerfulness of spirit and hope. If the famil,v ties liave not been 
altogether undermined they have at least been riackened and terriblj' sliaken. 
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Bhattachabya, Kbishnacuandba. 

The ooaditionB nnder irhieh our students live admit of considerable improyement) 
but they do not appear to have lod to any general loosening of traditional morality and 
family ties. Such changes as have come about ore partly due to the education itself 
a hich is still largely exotic and dissociated from our life, though its direct influence for 
good or for evil in this direction is not so noticeable at the present day as it vob in tlie first 
stages of Englisli education in this country. What is more noticeable now is the low 
economic value of the degree and the consequent disillusionmont of many of our 
students as to the prestige of the education itself, leading them not sddom to think in 
advance of their elders about matters that do not normally concern them. We hear a 
eood deal of tlie diminished respect of our young men for their ciders, mnoli of which I 
believe can be set down to this cause. This is a grave danger, but the remedy does not 
lie in the hands of the University. 


Bhattaohabyya, Habidas. 

I have no knowledge of the conditions under -^hich students live in the mofiissil. 
So for as Calcutta is concerned it is iiortially time that the conditions under which students 
live do not always conduce to pliysical development. Of course, it is inevitable that 
city life u ill have its attendant dangers, but attempts may be made to minim ise 
th^. 

lAck of reverence and obedience has sometimes been pointed out as the growing rices 
of young men. But from my personal experienoe l cannot bear this out. 1 believe that 
in this matter teachers are as much to blame as students. Bightly or wrongly, there 
is a growing senso of independence and equality among students and they resent the 
jiatronising or unsympathetic attitude of tlicir teachers. I believe tliat this is partially 
due to the foot that the proportion of young professors in a college is very large and 
reverence and obedience seldom come when the professors and the students ore of 
equal age. 

Beaontment against European professors has a deeper basiB. The press and the 
platform have directly or indirectly mode politicians of a majority of students and they 
have learnt to scrutinise every aot or word of their European xnrofessors. The igno- 
rance, thoughtlessness and unsympatiietio attitude of some European professors all 
evoke bitter criticism and the preferentiat treatment to Europeans in matters of pay and 
promotion is more resented by students than by the Indian professors themselves. I do 
not tiiink tiiat anytliing substantial can be done in this direction. The improvement of 
the teaching Btafi is one remedy, special core fieinp shown in fhs recruiting of European 
teachers. Teachers should be more sympatiietic and should mix freely with students. 

Something should, however, be done to impart regular rcUgious or moral instruction 
to students. The various reli^ous organisations might be invited to hold weekly dis- 
courses in tlie hostels and messes on a non-soctarian basis. University lecturers and 
college professors might bo invited to tiiare in this task. Students living with their 
parents or guardians need not receive instruction. 

The weakening of the family tie is, however, a real danger. Students living far au ay 
from home soon become acoustomod to hostel or moss life and begin to look upon the 
ISuropean method of independent living as ideal. Many do not go home unless the hostel 
is absolutely closed. As a compensation we may point to the growing spirit of corporate 
life and social service^ but these grow at the expense of home life. The escape from the 
social atmosphere of one’s own home makes one careless of social restricti'ons. 

The only remedy is to make education available nearer home, i.e., witliin the zone of 
f.imily or social influcnca Tliis means the multiplication of colleges and the compulsory 
residence of students within thtir native districts accept in certain cases. This will mini- 
mise political crimes among students, if any such exist. 
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Indian btudonts arc very addom liceations as they mostly marry early. The jutLills 
of a city Uft^ huu'ever, do uLum some victims every year. Alcoholism is rare amoiic; 
Indian studeiits. 

(a) As students farthest away from^home are most likely to he tempted into an onl 
path, provision diould be made for th^ study nearer home. 

(h) Students hailing from the same district should, so far as praoticablo. be put in 

the same hostel irrespective of the colleges to which they bdong so that they 
may keep watch ovor one anotlioi and deter one anotiioi from the evil path. 
It is unlikely that all should rimultaneously go astray. 2Vie resident super- 
inlendenl should preferably be an eltfeily man of the same district. 

(e) The sale of spirituous liquor should be prohibit^ vithin a specified area, viz., 
where the schools and colleges mostly lie. 

(d) Houses of ill fame should bo removed outside tlie municipal area or at least as far 
nuay from schools and colleges as possible. 

(s) There should bo a periodical medical examination of students. This will aot as 
a wholesome deterrent. 

if) To encourage thrift each hostel diould open a savings bank where students might 
deposit their money. 

(jl) Religious instruction may be impariod to boarders of hostels and messes. 

To foster corporate hfe among university students they tiiould be induced to meet 
together as often and in as manj’ fields of activity as possible. I should suggest the fol- 
lo^ng as likely to bo of some help in tiiis direction. 

(i) The compulbory mombertiiip of each student in some club or society w ithin the 

college, e.g.. Literary Society. Economioal Society, Historical Society, etc., 
gymnasium. 

(ii) The grouping of the attached hostels and mosses round each institution so that 

active interchange of visits may take place among students. 

(iii) The residence of students of the same district in the same hostd irrespective of 

the colleges to which they belong. This may indeed engender namnvness 
in some respects, but I b^eve that this will be more than counterbalanood 
by the fact that students will have on opportunity of forming a ooncorted 
opinion about the needs of thdr own district and they will get to know one 
. another better. 

fiv) Formation of inter-collegiate clubs or institutes in different parts of the tonn on 
the linos of the Calcutta UniverHty Institute. 

(v) Formation of a nniversitij volunteer corps. 

(vi) Well-fitted common rooms in colleges, hostels and messes (not merely empty 

rooms as at present in some hostels). 

(vii) Common off-periods during college hours. 

(viii) Inter-collegiate sports, rouing clubs, eto. 

(ix) Betidenoo-facility, in or near the hostels, for teiAohers. 

(x) Petiodieal exeursions and outings. 

(xi) Formation of sooial service unions. 


Bhattaohabyya; Mahamaliopadliyaya Kalipbasanna. 

The hostel arrangements, mode by the Coloutta University, ore good n-. f.ir .is 
boarding and lodging are concerned ; but in the matters of traditional morality and dis- 
cipline, they ore most defective. I myself have hostd experience, having been the sup- 
erintendent in the premier hostel of Cidoutta, and my humble opinfon is that the condi- 
tions oviating there, and in similar hostels, are not at all satisfactory. The boarders look 
mpon these hostels as so many more messing establishments. - ' 
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Bhowal, Govinda Cuandba. 

Besidential system would be a remedy. But that system is not suitable to 
the present poor condition of the country. The present licensed messes also do not 
meet the requirements stated in the questdon. In order to remedy most of the evils 
religious and moral training and healthy physical exercises and instruction in the laws 
of health should be introduced. City and town life has to account for the bad health 
and morals of the students. Absence of home influence has a tendency to afieot their 
moral character. All these evils could be remedied if tho colleges and schools could be 
removed to suitable and healthy sites in the suburbs free from the evil influences of 
towns and cities. But this is not possible in tbe present condition of tho country. 
Students should be inspired with noble ideas. Love and worship of nature should 
be encouraged. 


BoiiPAs. Tho Hon'ble Mr. C. H. 

Students in Calcutta frequently live under conditions uhicli are objectionable in 
all the respects indicated in tlic question. Duo oxjportunity of physical exercise and 
training sliould bo regarded as an indispenaable feature of all education. If tills is pro* 
Tided, both health and morals hcnelit. 


BoROOAH, JNANADABHTB.VH. 

♦ 

Ordinarily a student who is reading in a college should be allowed to look after 
himself. He shoukl be taught to bo self-reliant. If ho is constantly under some one, 
the habii of looking up to some one in aU matters always goes vith him — ^but healthy 
Buiroundings are necessary. Those who have their parents or elders (unelcs, grand- 
fathers, etc.) should bo allowed to reside with them and those who have not should be 
compelled to reside in hostels and messes under good uporintendentn. These superin- 
tendents must not live aloof from tho students — they (the former) must feel for them (the 
latter), and must associate with them in their hours of recreation. In short, they must 
be their friends — they must look after their moral and physical well-being. If possible 
they should be keen sportsmen or take a great interest in sports. The superintendent 
should always be handy to advise them in their hours of sadness or depression. He 
must bo a person who is in a position to rejoice with them in their joys and oondole with 
them in their griefs and sorrows. He must be sympathetic, bnt firm in his dealings with 
the students under him. 

The students should be in a position to meet tbe superintendent every day and often. 
As far as possible there should be healthy indoor games. A little music within prescribed 
hours should be allowed — ^music should not bo banned altogether. Once or twice a year 
a theatrical performance may be held — ^ii that is not frossible the suiierintendont should 
invite them to his quarters occasionally and ask the musically inclfocd to sing or -play 
and others to recite, etc. With their studies, sports and such “ At Homes ” the stndmts 
will be kept quite busy and they will not have tho time or inclination to think of or dn 
anything which is injurious to them physically or morally. 


Bose, Rai Ciiunhal, Bahadur. 

The conditions under w'hich students live in Calcutta, do in some cases under- 
mine their traditional morality and fomUy ties. Ihis is due to separation from 
their family; and to lack of proper supervision in the hostels and messes and 
the absence of the healthy personal influence of their teachers and professors. The 
separation of boys from their homes and natural guardians is inevitable in a large 
number of cases; the defect arising therefrom may be remedied by the institulaon 
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of collogiato hostels in all eases and placing a small number of students only under 
a single good teacher. 

Lhiiig an ay from home generally makes the students lose all touch with the 
form ol tamiLy worship. Somo compensation for this may be made by making 
arrangements in hostels for relimous instruction of the boarders by suitable men 
pi-ofcssiiig tho same creed. Leamng men may be requested to visit the hostels as 
often as possible, in order that the students may be brought under their personal 
influence. The students also sufier physically from not getting food of proper quality 
and quantity in Calcutta, which they con get in plenty and at a muon smaller cost 
in their own villages. Besides, the want of open space and fresh air in Iheir 
hostels and messes situated mostly in the overcrowded parts of the town, has a 
lowering effect on their health. Over and above this, we natural disinclination 
in the case of good many boys to take to any kind of physical exercise in the open air 
stands in the way of their securing proper physical development. 

The superintendent of the hostel should see tiiat all the boarders regularly perform 
some form of physical exercise. 

Tho University shonld institute certain prises and medals for athletic sports. 

Every encoiuragemcnt should be given % the superintendent and the resident 
teachers for good social sen'ico work by the students. 


Bose, G. C. 

The conditionB under which the students live in Calcutta are not materially 
different from those in which they live in other cities such as London, Edinburgh, 
etc., and have no more injurious effect upon them than upon those who live in other 
cities. The great defect of the university system here is that the courses of study 
prescribed for thorn leave little time at their disposal for healthy exercise, recreation, 
and relaxation. It must, however, be admitted that the natural sedentary tempera- 
ment of Indian students as opposed to the active habits of English and Scotch students 
has a great deal to do with this. 

Bose, Habaeanta. 

Yes, they often tend to undermine traditional morality and family ties ; the 
liberalising influence of w extern education may lead our youths to break away from 
tho trammels of traditions ; but this f<houId be regarded rather as a sign of health than 
of disease. Xcithcr should the students be to blame, nor their environments noccssaiily 
condemned, if in acting iip to their rational convictions they sometimes incur tho bitter 
displeasure ol tbeir families and irionds ; the fault might lie the other w ay. 

That the physical health of the students is not generally as sound as it ought to be, 
is chiefly duo to tho fact that on account of poverty many ot them rannot affoid to have 
nouiishing food in sufficient quantity, and do not And oirpoitnnit}’ to take physical 
exercises properly. To seenre for them wise guidance in matters of moral principle and of 
personal hygiene, their home influence and school organisation should be made more 
favourable than they are at present. 


Bose, Sir J. C. 

As regards the moral level of the Indian students as compared with those of other 
countries, I am in a position to judge from my experiences of English and American 
university life, and my long conneotion with the student oommunity in Bengal. 
I think &e Bengali students have suffered from misrepresentation, perhaps uninten* 
tioiial. I am in a position to state that they will in no way suffer compariBoa 
with their brethren of the West. I find that they are highly susoeptible to good 
influences and promptly responsive to anv appeal to their idealism, lliej labour, 
however, under the disadvantage that they have not sufficient opportunity ot coming 
VOL. zn E 
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in contract xrith, and under the influence of, those who are fitted to mould the livee 
of our youth. The well-known services which they have rendered on such ocoasions 
as famine and flood, show the great potentiality which very often hecomea atrt^hied 
for lack of scope. 

While there is thus not enough of .elevating influence brought to bear on their 
plastic minds, influences of a ditterent character, calculated to impair their idealism 
are more in evidence. I may refer, for example, to the importation into the temple 
of knowledge of methods, which are not considered honourable even in the arena of 
politics, where whatever is not clearly illegal is considered sufficiently moral. 

It is easy to see that under such drcumstances appqpls to higher motives and 
idealism of students have produced the growing cynicism which is observed among 
certain sections of the student community. Those of us who are anxious to promote a 
reverential attitude and growing belief in goodness among students ought to consider 
what conditions favour such a consummation. 


Bose, Khudi Bam. 

This is rather a large and knott^y problem. The appalling impecuniosity of the 
middle classes of these provinces from which our colledans are largaly reoruitM, seems 
to ensure its exclusion from the pole of practical pedagogics. The reforms that may 
be contemplated in thin connection would occur to one as so very costly that it is 
useless to discuss them at any great length. Not more than thirty or forty students 
may be taken charge of by a capable superintendent, who must be a Ood-feoring man 
of unexceptionable manners and morals in an ideally administered oollege-hostd. Each 
college student ought to have a separate compartment allotted to him in the interests 
of his physical health, personal hygiene, protection against deleterious moral influences 
and moral ^araoter. Such a stwdard or programme of student-life is by its very 
nature prohibitively expensive and is attainable only in an extremely limited number 
of instances. Otherwise, the overwhelming majority of our college students are so 
notoriously poveriy-stricken that they cannot escape living on less than a subsistence 
ration wi& their very remote relations or fellow-villagers or their employers whom 
(hey serve in the capacity of family tutors or private tutors, as they are styled in this 
country. The University has during recent years been awfully exacting in the matter 
of students' residences: and this has had the inevitable result of vitiating the morale 
of student-life in Bengal by breeding hj procrisy and artfulness to a considerable degree 
in untold instances. To oust these oub poverty-stricken college students in over- 
whelming numbers on their failure to secure acceptable residences from the threehold 
of university life, would not only be impolitic in the extreme, but also utterly inhuman. 
Everv educational reformer should handle such a situation with due sympathy and 
consideration. 


Bose, Miss Mbin.alini. 

Yes. Suitable hostels, affording sufficient accommodation for students whose 
parents or cnardians live outside the station, should be attached to all high schools and 
colleges. In the Government toUeges and high schools there should be hostel arrange- 
ments for Brahmo. Christioii and other students who observe no caste^ besides those for 
Hindus and Muhammadans. At present both Brahmo and Christian students, whose 
parents or guardians live outside the town have great diffioulty about their residence, if 
they wish to join a Government high school or college either in Calcutta or any other 
place. 

All hostels dionld be in chsxge of a proper person and not in the hands of one of the 
Junior teachers whose services may be had at a small remuneration. The hostel superin- 
lendent should be a good and responsible man. 
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Chaei, Bai SaUb Nuitya Gofal. 

'Sea. I should say that the students should reside in hostels attached to a ooU^ 
or school. Such host^ must be under the direct supervision of the head of the institu- 
tion assisted by a board consisting of members of the staff and outsiders. In the 
hostels, there should be regular debating clubs where matters of moral principle and of 
personal hygiene should be disonasod. 

If the establishment of such hostels be not 3>Tacticable, there should he such debat- 
ing olosses in every institution where the above matters should be the subjeets of debate. 
This heads of the institutions, a&siated by a board, should frequently attend such classes 
and should correot or modify any defeot that may be noticed. Disoussion on rdigiona 
subjects which must not be of controversial nature should form one of the subjects in the 
debating olasses. All discussions should be made in English and the proceedings of 
each meeting should be noted regularly in a book which must be sent to the head of the 
institution for his inspection. Thus there will be on additional opportunity on the part 
of the students to get some practical training in the use of the English language. There 
should be a good library and common room in each institution where the students can 
read the books, journals, etc. 

There should be play-grounds attached to the institutions and there should be a games- 
master who will supervise the gomes. It should be compulsory on the students to regu- 
larly attend the games and certain hours should be fixed both in the morning and in the 
evening when the students should have some sort of physical exercise. 

Outside Calcutta, oil hostels attached to institutions should bo located in the same 
compound, and there should also be play-grounds within the compound. 

Calcutta, it is now simidy impracticable to adopt this and hostels should be located 
in places away from the quarters where generally disreputable clause 4 of persons reside. 
The resident superintendent should be a member of the staff 


Chakeayabti, Bbajalal. 

The present arrangements are not satisfactory and evil consequences have ensued. 
It is necessary to establish denominational schools and colleges which con supplement 
t^ work of the University by providing moral and religious education. It would be 
the best thing if the students can live with their parents. Besidence away from the 
family is a source of danger in many respects, \ 7 here that is not possible, the students 
may be made to live with teachers who profess the same religion. The oomradeship 
of ooiporate life ia not an immixed good and may often be inconsistent with family ties. 
Some sort of productive manual work should be provided as that is the best form of 
phytioal exermse and is the indispensable requisite of sound discipline. 

Ohaebayabti, Chintahaban. 

.. The conditions under which many students live in Calcutta and elsewhere in 
Bengal offoct their physical health and arc unfavourable to .the formation of character. 

(a) The dietary arroDgementa in hostels and messes arc unsatisfactory ; more whole- 

some food and greater care and cleanliness in its preparation are necessary. The 
larger the hostd the greater is the defect in this respect. 

(b) Most of the students do not regularly take any kind of physical exorcise. This 

should be made compulsory and should form a part of their daily routine of 
duties. 

(e) The want of moral instruction and guidance tells upon the choraator of the 
students during that period of life when they individually require such help the 
most. An attempt should be made to secure the services of an elderly gf 

B2 
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unquestionable character as their moral giiklo. Each boarder bhonld keep a 
diiu'.v uiiil alulu il to hU preceptor and fecek hia help in forming hU habits ami 
munlding hi^ life gciu'rally. 


Chakbavabti, Chinta Haban. 

The conditions of life under uliicii students lire are not satisfactorj' from the 
moral, aoeial and physical points ot vievc. There ia a tendency, for an increasingly large 
number of students to lire in hostels and messes. They are isolated from the family and 
its srholesomo influence at an early age. There is notlung in the boarding house to supple- 
ment the family training. They are rery much left to thcmselreB and do not come in 
frequent contact u ith superior and inapirinif personalities. They are more or less ignorant 
of the uorld and do not knou- hon- to behare properly uith their superiors, equals and 
inferiors in society. The -upermtendent of the hostel under srhom they lire is too often 
a young, poorly* paid and incspcrionced teacher or clerk who cannot elfectirely superrise, 
guide and control them. They are allou ed specially in Calcutta to mix in undesirable 
company, Snfficient nltcntioii is not paid to hygienic conditions in and about the school 
and the boarding hou<>e. Physical training in the school is left to a drill-instructor who 
generally on account of hU indifferent educational attainments and inforioi rank among 
the members of the sohool staff cannot command respeot and obedience. The sohools 
and colletges have little tradition and do not foster a corporate life among the students. 

The steps which should be taken to minimise tliese evils are 

(a) Closer touch between the teacher and the guardian to ensure a disciplined 'life 
at home and school. 

(&) The appointment of senior and well paid teachers specially reputed for character 
and personality as auperintendents. Free quarters attached to the boarding 
houses should be provided for them. 

(e) A few clever student!, of cvemplaiy character uho should also be senior in age 
and scholastic attainments slionld be appointed monitors -to help the bead 
master and the superintendent. 

(d) Instruction in hygiene, sridcr facilities for games and sports under a properly 

trained uistimctor and periodical medical examination of the students’ health 
are necessary to safeguard their health. Skill in gomes should be insisted on 
03 a qualification on the part of candidates for teaching appointments. 

(e) The dreary and monotonoub life of the student in the school and the hostel should 

be modified by innocent amusements, clubs and associations for social 
gathering in wliich teachem and guardians should bo frequently present and 
(c) oxcuR-ious. 

(/} A list of distiiigiiUhcd ‘ old boys ’ should bo preserved in a oonspionous place in 
the school to improve its tradition and keep up its healthy tone. 


Chakbav.vbty, Anukulchaxdba. 

Residential sy^lcin of coui'^c the best, but in Bengal that will not be practicable 
as in residential colleges the co^t of education will be too high to enable the poor parents 
of Bengal, wlio earn their livelihood with difficulty, to educate their children. But some 
residential colleges may be established os an experimental measure, but the present 
system should, by no means, be dispensed with entirely. 


Ch.inda, Tlie Hon’ble Mr. Kauini Euuab. 

There is some danger as suggested in the question, but there has been a con- 
siderable, Improvement in this. There should be college hostels and mpuana PTimig h 
to provide for residence of all students who do not live with their faTntliaa or 
recogmsed guardians. 
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Chatterjee, The Hon’ble Mr. A. C. 

I hare not any intimate acquaintance vith conditions out'dde Colcatta. 

1 have a fairly extensire knowledge of conditions in Calcutta and I am able alBi to 
compare those conditions with the state of things in Cambridge, Oxford and London. 

1 do not believe that the average Calcutta under-graduate is more immoral than the 
average British luider-graduate. 

At the same time the Calcutta system is full of dangers. I would compel every student 
who is not residing with his parents or very near relations to live in the college hosteL 
A proportion of the college teachers (not merely non-teaching superintendents) should 
also live in such hostels a^ share the life of the students so far os possible. 

Chatterjee, Bai Lalitmoean, Bahadur. 

In Bengal eollegc students live either With their parents or other natural guardians 
■or in hostels nhero they are under more or less adequate superintendence and control, 
or in “ messes ” where they are left much more free, or as private tutors in the houses 
of people. These last usuallj’ get only their food for teaching one or more school boys 
and the guardianship exercised by the master ot the hcrase is only nominal. The condi- 
tions of rcsidcnco in “ messes ” and os private tutors are not healthy, morally or 
physically. W’e must remember that Indian students are generally poor. Most of 
them enjoy no more luxuries in their home than they do in their “ messes” and 
** hostels.” Some of them enjoy even less. But, of course, at home, they got the loving 
care of women and of their relations. Xo doUbt in big towns students are exposed to 
much temptation and risk. But, so far os my experience goes, I do not think that 
prison discipline or barrack discipline is really beneficial to Indian students or really 
helps the formation of character. They should come in closer touch with good teachers 
mot only in the college classes but, much more, outside them. 

I would make the following suggestions i — 

(а) Physical exercise should be made compulsory for every student ; that each 

student, on entering a college, should be examined by a qualified medical 
officer, who should record his weight, height and physical development and 
prescribe a course of suitable exercise ; that he tiiouid be examined every 
quarter and the changes noted. 

(б) In every school a short course of hygiene should be taught. 

(c) There ^ould be a “ houie master ” lor every group of, say, 30 students in 
the University u bother living with parents or guardians or nndor other condi- 
tions. 


Chatterjee, Franathanath. 

It is true that the conditions under which many Indian students live in Calcutta 
and elseu'hero in Bengal, arc not congenial to the growth of a healthy life or to the forma- 
tion of a good moral chuacter. 

There are many influences at work now-o-days, to undermine and helittic those ideals 
of life which were once cherished in ancient India. The modern system oi education 
is, to a great extent, answiftable for the formation of habits and teiidencic'- which are 
distinctly un-Indian in character. The education given to our boys is purely secular 
in character and there is no place for religion in it. 

To live for truth [8atya) and duty (Dhartna) and to follow the good old rule of not doing 
'to others what is disagreeable to one’s ownself, was the ideal held up by the sage, of 
anoient India. That ideal is fast disappearing. The ideals of the West have qot, alsot 
■been fully assimilated by these young men. The result is a medley, which every true 
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friend of Tndia vi ill deplore. My firm conTlction is that for the odacational reguneral ioti 
of the country, our public school& and colleges should, as fax os possible, be run on national 
lines. 

The structure, which u c have to raise, n ill have for its basis the time-honoured tradi- 
tions and ideals of India, on vhich, all that is be^'t in ucstem oulture should bo super- 
imposed. 

There is a dearth of teacherb in our schools and colleges. I do not mean trained 
teachers onl3-, but teachers \iho by virtue of their character and edneatiou, are able to 
commewd love, respect and obedience from their pupils. 

The boarding-hou&e arrangements ere not satisfactory in most of the schools and 
colleges affiliated to the Calcutta Universitj'. The superintendents chosen are not 
often men specially distinguished for their character and they do not toko sufficient 
interest in the si elf arc of the boja committed to their charge. The food given to the 
boys is often insufficient and unwholesome, and the boys have little or no oppor- 
tnnities (especiaUj* in a tovin like Calcutta) of taking regular physical evercise in the 
open air. The houses rented, are not in many cases, suitable for boarding bouse 
purposes and are generally overcrowded. 

The discipline maintained in schools, colleges and hostels is not the kind of discipline 
calculated to make young men truthful, hono-t and useful citizens, with traditional 
respect for age and anthoritj'. Our public-school discplhio should include the discipline 
of the mind, the discipline of the heart, the practice of self-coatrol and self-denial, the 
cultivation of virtues like humility, modest^' and reverence. Boys are iined, flogged, 
rnpticated and expelled for mKconduct, but very little is done in the waj' of correcting 
their manners or improving their morals. 


ChATTEBJEE, BAUANAIiUA. 

This question relates to problems which I do not find it posnble to discuss within 
a brief compass. 

The efiects referred to are not confined to our students or to Calcutta and Bengal. 
They are, so to speak, in the air. Oui studwts are not morally inferior to other fellow- 
countrymen of tiieir age, but are in many oases superior. The feeling of irreverence- 
often iffiaiged against them is not confined to them, and is not always irreverence, but 
is often a moxk of growing self-conaciouBness and manliood. Their teachers and elderly 
relatives may certain!}' expect from tliem the old time reverence simply beoanse they 
ore teachers and eld -js. But it ought also to be remembered that the present day 
teachers axe not in theh motives of teaching, thmr lives, their learning, their characters 
and generally in their attitude (of heart and outward behaviour) towards students, 
always like the ancient adniryas of India. Ih this critical and democratic age, it is best 
to deserve before de<aring reverence. I do not con<«der students free from blame, but 
it would be mere blindness and servile adlierence to prevalent notfons to say that they 
alone are to blame. 

If by traditional moraht} anything i-. referred to or meant which is different from 
and not in consonance with the highest universal etliical principles and manhood of 
civilised peoples in general, one ne^ not try to conserve it. But if it be included in 
universal human morality, no separate effort is required to conserve it ; whatever enables 
students to lead pure and unselfish lives and to feel reverence for truth and virtue, w ill 
also enable them to observe tlie rules of traditional morality. 

Teachers and prof es<ors w ill be better able to comdtond tiie respect of students 
and influence them, if the artificial restrictions in the way of their acting like free men 
and citizens arc removed. 

Steps should be taken to put an end to smoking by school and college students. 
The most effective step is for their instructors and elders not to smoke. 

Grog shops and houses of ill fame sliould be removed from the vicinity of educational 
institutions and from the streets frequented by students. Tlieatres where the actresses. 
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arp womm of ill fame, as all Beagali ptofesdoaal theatres are in Calcutta, should not be 
allowed to be attended by students. They i^ould be “ out of bounds " for them. 

There is much room tor improvement m student morality. But it cannot improve 
by merely taking steps. The 'whole moral tone of our society must improve. Though 
the “ Message ot Ra^dronath Tagore ” most not be heard in the Calcutta University 
Institute, habitual and open hbellets of educated ladies are ini-ited to lecture there. 

Students require better and more food, but that is an economic question u hose solution 
is required for the bulk of our population. 'We are all underfed, more or less. The pro- 
blem of semi-starvation affects most ot us. 

Students require more recreation and phyfdcal exercise. Every school and college 
should be required to provide means of physical exercise imder qualilied direction and 
Buper'viaion for all students, 

Chattebjee, Saktosh Kuuab. 

A considerable proportion of college students in Calcutta and elsewhere in 
Bengal live in hostels or ‘‘ attached ” meS'ses aw ay from direct home influences. Since 
the passing of the Indian Universities Act of 1004 through the combined effort of 
the 'University and the Government there ha'* been a steady improvement in the general 
conditions of life in these hostels and nie<*ses. The students are there better housed and 
fed than were their brethien of a generation ago, in fact much better than the majoiity 
of them are at home. At the same time students, whether living in hostels and messes 
or residing with their parents and guardians, now take more largely and cogeily to active 
outdoor games and physical exercisoi. From my own experience of twenty-five juais 
of college life as a student and as a teacher I am convinced that there has been a real 
improvement in the health and physical development of students during their university 
career in Bengal. The mental and phj sical strain upon the students is heavier in schools 
than in colleges, whcie they enjoy a much greater degree of freedom in the use of their 
time than in the former. The proposed substitution of Bengali for English, if given effect 
to, will also considerably relieve this strain. 

From my personal and fairly intimate knowledge of student life in hostels and messes 
in Bengal I am deliberately of opinion that the general moral tone prevailing in them is at 
least as high as among students who hai c been throughout brought up under home in- 
fluences even of the best kind. In corporate civic virtues the former clai>i> of students 
(those who live in hostels and messes) oio even superior. There are, of course, block 
sheep among them as among young men everywhere ; but they are comparatively very 
few, and have practically no influence over the great body of the student community. 
The general, moral and physical environment of the majority of thc-e hostels and rae^es 
are ccitainly not such as are likely to undermine traditional morolity and family ties, 
or to be deleterious to the character and physical health of the student-.’' There is of 
course still much room for improvement in the conditions of life m ko-tels and messes. 
I shall refer to some of these in my answer to question 19. 


Chattebjee, Bai Bahadur Sabat (IIhandba. 

In some coses traditional morality and family ties are undermined because they 
hre left to take care of themselves without any control from the members of the family 
or the staff of the colleges. The remedy lies in greater association oi the teaching staff 
of the colleges and the University and ot the controlling body ot the college- and Uim er- 
sity with the students. The students should be made to fed the sympathy ot thrse 
bodies oftener by private calls, social reunions, small entertainments and so forth. 

Each college and hostel should have a playing ground and there should be arrange- 
ments for different kinds of physical exercises. The teachers should see that the students 
participate in games and exercise but it is also necessary to see that this is not esnied too 
lor. 
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Ohattebjeb, Satis Chaxsba — Chattekjeb, Suxm Kitmab — Chaudhuki, Tho Hoa’ble 

Justice Sic Asuiosh. 


Chattebjee, Satis Chaiisba. 

The conditions under which many students lire in Bengal undermine not so much 
their morality and family ties as the physical health of the students. Among other thmgSf 
the poverty of the stu^nts, the had sanitary conditions of their residence, the want of 
wise guidance in matters of moral principle and of personal hygiene, and the absence of 
fuller opportunities and strict rules for physical exercise are chiefly responsible for the 
ill-health of the students. To remedy those evils, it is es'sentially neoessory to improve 
the general health and the economic conditions of the country. It is also necessary to 
place tho students under the personal guidance of teachers who have the necessary quali- 
fication, and to secure for the students fuller opportunities fat physical exercise with 
strict rules to make it compulsoiy for them. 


Chattebjee, Sueiti Kumab. 

' Traditional morality ’ is a very vogue term. As a result of western oulture the 
angleof vision is gradually changing, and many of the traditional moral notions and forma 
of etiquette tfa getting modified — in some coses modified for the better. I can speak only 
of student life iu Calratta. Tho conditions under which the students live in CSaloutta 
at the present day are not os bad as they are supposed to be. The crying need is for 
better arrangements for recreation and sports. If clubs, gymnasiums and play-grounds 
are of easy access to students to spend their afternoons and evenings, a great many of 
the ohancea of physical and moral deterioration will be removed. The establishment 
of big hostels, where a large number of students are accommodated, should always be 
insistw upon. 


Chatjshubi, The Hon’ble Justice Sir Asvtose. 

Students from the distriota have come to Calcutta in large numbers. They 
have been forced to come, for want of educational facilitieB in their districts and 
also because most of the districts are unhealthy. The educational staff of ^strict 
collets was reduced by the Government at one time, and teachers of an inferior 
standard were appointed, with the result that those colleges lost their position, 
and parents and guardians were obliged to send their sons to the metropolis. Cal- 
cutta is a sanitarium compared to most of our distriot towns. It has large 
eduoationol institutions and I do not think that the assemblage of such a large number 
of students in Calcutta has undermined the traditional morality of our students or 
loosened their family ties. Our students as a class are intelligent, moral and affec- 
tionate. They are dutiful and have great love for their people, and patriotism 
has become a religion with them. I cannot think of a better class or one deserving 
greater encouragement. They are responsive to kind treatment. Closer attention 
to their requirements would undoubtedly create in them a strong corporate life and 
make them more virile. They are splendid as a olaaa. It is a pity that sudi splendid 
material has been allowed to waste. Absence of facilities for em^oyment has created 
great diacantent both amongst them and the families to which th^ belong. No 
organised endeavour has been made to find employment or openings &t them. The 
discontent 1 have referred to, baa wtakened the feding of edtegiance to the Crown 
and baa led some of them to anarcbioal methods, but in auppreasing this dasa, a very 
large body of these students baa been affected, and is aufteiing. In fact the whole 
body of students is now under undue surveillance, and teadhera are not free from it. 
One hears of spies in schools and colleges, that teacbeTB have been apedoUy instructed 
to keep a recora of a atudent’a assooiates and supposed prooliviHes. Stringent methods 
have been adopted against them which ore generally disapproved by our people. 
Schoola have not been allowed to be founded by donora disapproved by the executive 
authorities. Subjects of study and authors supposed to be infeoted 1^ revoIutioiiBiy 
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teiidenciea have been excluded by the authorities, and text-books have been written and 
introduced with the object of encouraging love tor ^e Government. Such text-books 
have not been found useful. Sufficient attention has not been ]^d to the 
fact that the teacher and student should be together. Closer association between 
them leads to discipline and comradeship. It creates corporate life which is greatly 
to be desired amongst tliem. A teacher who believes as a member of the ruling 
dara ought not to he allowed to occupy that position. He must feel and behave 
as if he belonged to the class of students whom he is called upon to teach. His 
conduct in the class room and treatment of students have aroused feelings against 
his race. 


CzLvuDnuBi, Bhdban Mohan. 

As it is not possible that all students should live with their parents, there 
is no other alternative, but to allow bojs to live in hostels and attained messes or 
with such guardians as may be expected to look after the health and character ot 
their wards. But these hostels and meases must be in charge of such persons as may, 
by their education and character, exercise a great influence on the students, bo& 
intellectual and moral, and under whoso guidance the students may form among them- 
selves a corporate body and enjoy the benefits thereof. The oonmtions under which 
many students live at present are anything but satisfactory, and iheir effect on (he 
health and character of the students is very pernicious, il^e best solution of the 
problem is that the quarters of the teachers and the hostels for the students ^ould 
be in the same compound and that physical exercise should be made compulsory. 


Chaudhuri, Hem Chandra Rat. 

No, with one exception, v»., that the physical health of students suffers from the 
atmospheric condition of Calcutta. The University, the colleges and the hostels should 
be surrounded by maidana of moderate size. 


Chaudhuri, The Hon’ble Babu Kibhori Mohan. 

I do not think that the conditions in which students live in Calcutta in hostelB 
and messes are favourable, as a general mb, to the growth of moral prinaipbs or the 
preservation of health and family ties. The necessity of coming to Calcutta or to any 
other large city for the purpose of education means separation from family and in many 
oases this is fmitful of disastrous results. There should be well equipped education^ 
instatutione in mofussil centres under the guidance of comx>etent first class professors 
to meet the growing demand. 


Chaudhubt, The Hon'ble Babu Brojendra Kishore Roy. 

Certainly, the conditions under which many students in Calcutta and ebewbere in 
Bengal have to live are such as to undermine their traditional morality and family 
ties and are harmful to the character and physical health of the atudents. The causes 
for this and the remedy thereof may include the foUowing : — 

Many students have to live away from their families in boarding bouses 
often amongst strangers during most part of the year. Family ties cannot 
grow in such life and traditional morality whi(ffi also can only grow in 
the family and in one’s own society cannot but be undermined in boarding 
bouses whera young men live owing little obligation to those wiiii whom 
they live. The students thus living out of touch with their own homes and 
society under a foreign system of education are apt soon to forget what 
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traditiaa and traditional morality mean and what the value of Budh tradition 
and the exercise of traditional mor^ty are. The education they receive 
in the University is also a godless one and is destructive of all our valued 
traditions and traditional morality. Students both at their homes and in 
boarding houses in towns aie often allowed to live under conditionB anl 
environments which greatly help the min of their physical health and are 
extremely harmful to the healthy development of their morals. The 
remedies seem to be: — 

(a) To have as many second grade colleges in the mofussil as possible. 

(b) To encourage even by granling aids, establishment of boarding houses 

where necessary under boards of teachers and professors or boards 
of prominent private individuals with religious and morel education 
and practices and facilitieB for physical exercise may be arranged 
under proper supervision, and not to approve hostels where such 
provision is not made. 

(c) To place students of the different castes in different hostels or different 

mocks as far as possible. 

(d) To avoid arrangement in hostda for comforts and luxuries which 

students cannot ordinarily enjoy in their homes and which tend to 
create positive dislike in students for their homes or for village 
life or village society. 

(a) To keep students in hostels under the supervision of well selected 
competent and sympathetic supeiintendents assigning to tiie latter 
the position of natural guardian in most matters with oorreBpond* 
ing responsibilities and to make it a duty at every senior student 
in a hostel to help some junior student m his studies by wMdh a 
closer and healthy relation may be established among students 
living together, thus securing in the most natural manner healthy 
development of the desired discipline and comradeship in corporate 
life. 

(/) To oblige students to live under the rules of Bramhacharya prescrib- 
ing simple healthy diet, plain clothes and beds for them in Iheir 
quarters either at their homes or within college compounds in the 
company of their professors or in hostels under a carefnJly selected 
superintendent away from the unhealthy environment of town life 
as far as possible. 


CHAtromraT, The Hon’ble Hawab Sted Nawabalt, Ehan Bahadur. 

Yes. The conditions under which many students live in Calcutta and elsewhere 
In Bengal are not satisfactory from the physical and moral point of view though 
outside Calcutta the conditions ore not so bad as in the university town. 

(a) Students who live in hostels do not generally observe their religious rites and 

ceremonies and as no religious ins^ction is given in the schools or coUegee 
and as for a major part of the year they remain outside the home influences 
they gradually lose touch with their religion. 

(b) The superintendents of the hoBtels often conflne their attention to the hnawli'Tig 

arrangements. They very rarely take necessary and proper precaution to- 
safeguard the interests of the students’ morality, 

(c) .In most cases students are left to make their own arrangements as regards light, 

washing of clothes, etc. The result is that the students in their anxiety to 
look to their studies fail to pay necessary attention to their hygienic interests. 
Sedentary habits are consequently formed and Insanitary conditions prevail 
in their rooms. 

(d) Dining haUs in most of the hostels are often left diriy for hours together after 

meals ore over. 
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(a) Moat of fhe students keep indoors in the evening hours attending to their 
studies. They do not generally go out for recreation and to make matters 
worse sufficient play-grounds are not attached to every hostel for outdoor 
exercise. 

(/) The hostels in Calcutta, and to a certain extent in the mofussU, are oft^n the 
hunting ground for seditionists. 

(p) The convenienoeB provided in the hostels are not always in keeping with the 
standard of living at home, so much so that the students after leaving their 
hostels wish to imitate a higher life than is to be found at home or their Umited 
means could permit of and as a consequence they grow discontented and 
dissatisfied. 


In order to remedy some of these evils I may suggest : — 

(i) Belimous and moral instruction should be given in the schools and colleges 

and some competent men should be appointed to every hostel by die 
school or college to which the hostel is attached to give necessary instruc- 
tion to residents therein at convenient hours every week. 

(ii) The superintendent of every hostel E^ould be a member of the school or 

coU^e staff to which it is attached and he should be a man of first-rate 
abili^ and of high character who could enter into and sympathise with 
the leeUngs and aspirations of those under his immediate warge. He 
should be required to arrange for light, waddng, etc , and should be held 
responsible for the general sanitation of the hostel. 

(iii) Pi^er core should be taken in allowing visitors to the hostel. 

(iv) Suffloient play-ground for recreation and similar couveniLUces should be 

provided. 

(v) The hostels should aim at what is called plain living and high thinking with 

a view to creating in the students habits ot thnft and economy and decent 
living. 

As regards those students who do not live in hostels, but chiefly with parents, 
many of them aro drawn from the poorer sections and the sanitary conditions of 
the quarters in which their homes are situated are far from satisfactory. More- 
over, most of the homes do not exercise that disciplinary influence which the hostels 
are expected to do. These students do not have those oiiportunities which are to 
be found in hostels for comradeship or corporate life. In these circumstances it is 
rather difficult to suggest any satisfactory Bi-rangemeiit for them except by 
encouraging the establishment of neat and cheap liosteK at etery college and school 
BO that pai'onts of average means may ghe tlieir children the benefit of the 
residential system. It may also be suggested that the University and the colleges 
should take uccessaiy care to see that the students stay iii proper places or with 
proper guardians. 


Choudhuht, Hai Tatindha ITath. 

I admit that the eonditions under which ma^ of our students now live are 
pot always healthy. To improve these conditions I would suggest that all students 
of our high schools and colleges who do not live with their parents and o&sr 
guardians should be compelled to live in a hostel licensed for the purpose by 
the authorities of the schools or the colleges as the case may be. Such hostels should 
be placed under the direct supervision of those suthorities. Suitable provisiou slinuld 
be made therein for taking proper care of the student’s health and character. Those 
hostelB should be placed under the immediate management of one who is generally 
respected for his learning and character. This gentleman (preferably a teacher or pro- 
fesaor) ought to be paid and should be made responsible for the conduct of the students 
residing in the hostel. The students should be allowed to grow physically and morally 
without any obstruction. Students residing in the hostel ought to bo given sufficieus 
fcoility for observing their religious customs according to their own persuasion, no at- 
tempt being made to persuade or convert them to any faith other than that of their 
parents without strict permission from them. Adequate moral instruotioa should be 
a nooessary part of their daily duty. These hostels should be frequently visited by 
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non-ofSoial local men of influence and education. In all tbe&e ’vrays, it is hoped that 
a suitable atmosphere and a feeling of solidarity will be created, which ore so eaaential 
for the healthy growth, both menM and physical, of our studente. In thia way respect 
for discipline and comradeship of a corporate life will be successfully instilled into the 
minds oi our young men. 


Geohan, Bev. Bather F. 

Many of the moral and physical evils alluded to would be remedied if only 
such students were admitted to the different colleges as can prove that they have 
the means to secure a decent and honest living. The hostel system, for mofussil 
students, seems to be better than the system of ordinary guardians. If hostelB are 
properly managed and the existing university regulations in tiieir regard strictly 
adhered to, the welfare of the students would be in every way consulted. 


Cdllis, Dr. C. E. 

I consider that the bringing of students away from their homes to lead confined 
lives in the ceiAtre cf such a town as Calcutta must be injurious to them in many ways. 
For such students resadeiitial colleges outside the town would be preferable. The same 
remarks apply in a smaller degree to other tsentres. 

Regular gymnastic instruction seems to me to be the best antidote to the injniioua 
effects. 


Das, Shdsan Ghansra and Bat, Baikuntha Chandra. 

A mild sort of physical exercise should be made compulsory. Societies should be 
organised under proper control. 


Datta, A. 0. 

There is some truth in the imputation involved in the question, which, I think, 
has been brought about by the existing social conditions, but the remedy lies in an 
improved residential system. 


Datta, Eirendra Kuhar. 

Living in Calcutta may occasionally expose students to temptations of various sorts, 
but the advantages of an education in Calcutta outweigh those to be ol)tained in the 
suburbs and elsewhere. It is dc'irable that students, especially those r^ing in the 
University, should know something of the public life of the nation, and this is possible 
in Calcutta only. The removal of the existing colleges in Calcutta to the suburbs 
seems Iso to be financially impossible at present. 

As Bfor the creation of a corporate life, it does not seem to me that merely by the transfer 
of the colleges to the suburbs such a life svill be created. The Silqrar Engineering College 
has been long located outside, but there is no symptom of any corporate life having 
grown up amongst the students and professors there. 

8o long as there is a colour-bar, separating Indian-born professors from those imported 
from abroad, os rogacds pay and prospects, such a corporate life is not likely to be en- 
gendered. The professors engaged from abroad must also treat the students with love 
and affection. 
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As rcgiinls dUcipliii.c. the mauageiiiont of the schools and colleges should bo entrusted 
to non oUicul bodie-, \tocL.ing under the guidanee aiid control ot the Education Depart- 
ment alone. The control of the magistrates and commissioner' ot divisions should be 
removed. Ihis uill make the teachers and professois moie iiidciiendent and allovr them 
to command that reverence and respect from their students, which at present they fail 
to do. 


De, Satisciiandea. 

Hostel life may be a very good thing in Europe, but it isnot necessarily so in Bengal. 
Students should aluays bo alloncd to live with their parents and otlicr legal guardians 
who are really interested in their welfare. If corporate life nukes students act in a body 
for good, it also enables them to act in n body for evil (c/. students' strikes). Some i ices 
ore sooner learnt in the hostel than at home. Tlieretore the idea of corporate life, uhich 
is not an unmixed good, should not lead us to separate students from their parents or 
from their relatives who are sincerely interested in their well-being. Hostel life is enl- 
cnlated also to weaken family ties to some extent — family tics to u liioh u e attach consider- 
able importance. Hence, only those students who do not live with either of thmr pareiUs 
or with such guardians as are really interested in their w elfare. should be made to hve in 
lustels. There sliould bo one superintendent for every batch of 25 students. A pro- 
fessor or lecturer should be appointed as die visitor of sucli a small hostel. Superinten- 
dents should be appointed from among ] rofessors and lectureis and should be honest, 
painstaking, sympathotic and sirict. 


Dey , B.\boda Fbobaud. 

(a) The conditions under which many students live in Calcutta arc anything but 
satisfactory. In one or two hostels things are a little better than in the rest, 
but on the whole the physical health and moral character of the students m Calcutta, 
except those living with their parents and giurdians, are very much uncared for 
and need the wise guidance and loving care of persons with olmost a parental 
solicitude for the welfare of the students. It would improve matters it well or- 
ganised hostels were run directly under the University, and some elderly profess,ois 
-with their families were to live among the students in the hostels, 

(h) Students clscwheie in Bengal, except where they live in their own houses, are in 
a worse plight, though less liable to the mjnrious influences of the town. The 
remedy in this case is the same as in the other. 


Dey, N. N. 

Compulsory hostel life both in Cnlcnlta and other towns and even in tho suburbs 
do undermine family ties in some cases as it segregates the student from his natural 
environment and inures him to a lile much above the means of his parents and 
guardians. Hence in after life he is often dissatisfied with his position and cannot 
pull on well with bis own people. But this does not apply to students who live in the 
hostels of the Daulatpur type of college where they are in their element. 

The remedy lies in allowing the student as much as possible to live with his paicnt^ 
even if the father be in a private mess, or with relatives or in families chosen b,i hi^ 
parents. The student is- to be allowed nil possible facilities to prosecute his studies 
in smaller towns and villages, where colleges must be made to grow; so that the 
student will be more under the personal guidance of the teaehcr and even of his parents, 
and it is here that real comradeship of corporate life will be visible in hie different 
fields of activity, notably in games and in the field of social service. 
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As for disciplinei I would adTOcate strict military diadplme in aohodlB and col- 
leges to be maintained by men who Should have full sympathy for the students. If 
practicable, a course of compulsory military training may with advantage be prescrib- 
ed for every college student. 


Dhab, Bai Sahib Bihabi Lal. 

Yes. Want of strict and close supervision. Not more than 30 students should be 
pUoed under one superintendent. Great care should be taken in the appointment of 
'uperintendents. 


Dhab, Sasinbba Chanbba. 

(a) Yes. 

(h) Yes, to a lesser extent. 

Gavaa . — Insufficient food, general apathy for physical exercise, want of moral and 
roligiona instruction, location of colleges in large centres of population, and also residence 
in messes favour a disorderly life. 

Semediea — The opening of more colleges in mofussil centres of the entirely resi- 
dential type : restrioring the influx of the undergraduate students to Calcutta ; 
providing for stricter control over the residence of students in Calcutta, first by 
building permanent hostels and secondly by drafting all the remaining students into the 
ao-called “ attached messes ’’ which should approximate to hostels located in honaes 
hired for a long term. 

Drill and physical exercise should be made compulsory. The teachers should have 
quarters within or very near the college compound so that they may come into intimate 
contact with their pupils and thus influence their moral character. 


D’Soxjza, P. 6. 

There is no doubt that the general poverty of Indian students and the unhealthy 
environments they are forced to live in and their natural bias for study and disinblina- 
tion for physiciil exercise-affect their constitution. It would be very desirable if they 
could all bo accommodated in hosteU. The aim of university training should be to 
develop" the highoit type of character and not merely traditional morality, and in order 
to do so full allowance shonld bo made for the wonderful changes the ideals and a^ira- 
tions of mobt people have undergone. But the points that must be specially recognised 
at this stage are that it is most dangerous to surround them with any kind of hot-house 
atmosphere and that it is natural for young minds to indulge in such ideals, os citizen- 
ship, patriotism, nationalism, public spirir, etc. Alany of the difficulties that have arisen 
in most colleges at present are due to insufficient mutual understanding between the 
teachers and the pupils and inability on the part of many teachers to appreciate the 
changed conditions and the new idoola that have sprung up. The employment of a 
large number of Indian professors who arc men of high character and idec^ and able 
to enter into the minds of the students and guide them in the most critical periods of 
their lives, may greatly improve matters. 


Duke, W. V. 

I do conader that the students’ conditions of life have in many oases such an 
effect. It is due to the irresponaiblo and lawless spirit fostered by the mess system, and 
the consequent want of proper control by any one, whether parent or teacher. The only 
remedy is to increase indefinitely the hostel system. Messes should not be allowed at 
oil, and even living at home with parents shonld be discouraged, if hostel accommoda- 
tion is available. 
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Ddtt, Banapada. 

Yea. This is duo to tho atmospheic in which most of the students live.' This oould 
he lemedicd to a great extent if the students live in olose contact with professots and 
teachers who should guide them by their personal example in matters of moral principle 
and poisonal hygiene. The University and tho colleges should ailoid fuller opportunity 
for physical traininghy providing suitable playgrounds and other facilities for exercise. 
The professors Olid teochas should impress on 'the students tho utility and benefit of 
physical exercises and should exhort the students to have recourse to them and they 
should also, wherever possible, take part in those exercises. 


Dutt, Bebati Bauan. 

The system of drawing students to hostels cannot be the natural process of oui 
educatioaal development. You may spend laLhs of rupees more, but the cry will yet be for 
more messes, more hostets. Supposing SO per cent, of our boys above the age of twelve 
are gomp in for education, can you accommodate even 1 per cent, of them in your 
host^ f You con neither afford to provido public funds for the purpose, nor can you 
provide private funds for your own boya 

The boy goes to a hostel and lives in surroundings not exactly his own so for as his birth 
is concerned. Hie is withdrawn from the invisible moral and reh'gious inlluenee of the 
family. For eight to ten years of his life he docs not bow his head daily before Qod and 
there is the danger of his growing itreligiouB. Keighbourly virtues he cannot cultivate, 
love for beggars he caimot show-, the straitening pinch of the {gmily he does not feel and 
personal touch with his nearest and dearest relatives, parents, brothers and sisters he 
cannot have. Thus he is likdy to prove mthcr too costly to the family or a luxury to the 
nel^bours. Educatumal infinenoe in the hostel he feels littla The ruperinte^ent is 
UBodly a derk or mostly absorbed in bauar accounts. Seniority in age or education 
counts little to there is the spirit of absolute equality of status amongst all in a mess. 
Ctae might like to read late at night, another early in the morning, but in a hostd all must 
live in a vortex of commotion a^ be disoiplmed to uniform routine. Any ferment, be it 
political or sooial, is likely to prove very infectious and sometimes to the expectant parent 
in the country his hoy’s devdopment and sudden outburst in Calcutta become matteis 
of eternal woe. 

I would propose that there shoo’d be a number of schools and colleges all about the 
country, so as to let the boy take his meals at his mother's Itand and read in school 
and collie. With the proposed grouping of the university oonrse, tho inauguration of a 
new college becomes an easy lask and the Univei sity s ould giant licenses to sodeUes of 
tntOTB, of 3, 4, or 5 as Ihoy liko, who will roach boys for tho final course of the 
University, at any centre in ii ofussil town or villaga The necessity for hostels will 
be greatly minimised and the University might coll them external graduates if it likes. 
1 may mention here that some of the stiSest examiimtious are managed by sodeties of 
tutors in England and the effidenoy of a general degree will not tlie^ore suffer in this 
way. Thus when the number of hostels will he few and manageable let the University 
mske it a real hall of educational disdplme with tutors and rectors that the best students 
may grow in comradeship in the cause of knowledge and fed the best impulses of oorpo- 
Tate Iffe in eduoational pursuits. 


Dutta, Fbouode Geahdba. 

Cheap sehools might be founded in healthy villages whm students mig^t 
be taught to live more natoralW, t.q., without shoes and coats in the nunmer oad 
where an attempt might he made tojteaoh morality. Good teadien to snob adiooli 
who eat and dress simply and who are acoustomed to do manual wwk ooiM he 
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Dvtta, Promode CHA 2 tDBA — cotild . — ^EuTopcati Aiisociation. ColouttA — F awcu^s, G. E.- 
Ga:!;guli, SuBiarDBA AIoH.\3r — G.v:iGni, Svamach.vbvk — (tEDdes, Patbick 


obtained even now if sufficient inducements were offered. Boys should each be 
taucht to do some manual work, for instance, carpentry, hoHirnltni'p, agrirnltiirn, 
bee^eping, etc. These might prove a source of income which might 'be spent in 
giving additional tiffin to poorer students. 


European Association, Calcutta. 

We are of opinion that a satisfactory solution of tlie Calcutta University problem 
wUl only be attained by the rstablishment of a teaching unireraity, outside Calcutta, 
composed of comparatively small and purely residential colleges, -with a tutorial stall 
efficient botli as to number oflfl qualifications. 

The question of financing such a scheme dtonld not deter Government from taking it in 
hand ; the advantages to be gained for all time would far outweigh any present financial 
considerations. 


Fawcus, G. E. 

I am assured that this is the case and that the only remedy is to insist that 
all students who do not live 'with their families, or with very near relatives, or with 
respectable individuals personally known to the head of the school or college, live in 
hostels. The hostels, moreover, must be limited in sise, so that the superintendent, 
who must he a carefully chosen man, can exercise his personal influence over all the 
boarders. Hostets for more than fiO students are probably not advisable. 


GaNGULI, SUBEimBA MoHAN. 

The replies ore both in the affirmative. This may be attributed to the following 
causes : — 

(а) Wont of proper guidance in love and sympathy. 

(б) Poverty. 

(c) Want ^ jvopor food and facilities for physical exercise. 

Students should be placed under honest and responsible guardians. For this purpose, 
a university ot a residential character is preferable ; but it is doubtful whether in a poor 
country like ours, a university of a whoUy residontiol oharaoter will be accessible to ail. 

Physical exercise should be mode compulsory for all students, whether in secondary 
schools at in the Univerbity. 


GaNOULI, SYAtlACHABAN. 

I do not know much of the conditions under which the great body of students live 
in Calcutta and elsewhere in Bengal. But from what I know I do not tbinlr that there 
are any special causes at work ior the undamining of traditional morality and family ties, 
and the deterioration of character. Poverty obliges many students to live in insanitary 
dwellings and to eat poor food. 


Geddeg, Patbick. 

As personally reqwnsible for thirty years past for the first endeavours towards 
organisation of a more or less academic form of residence for students in Edinburgh, 
and also of similar endeavours for students of the various oolleges of TmTiJwn for a. 
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Gbdses, Patbick— eont(2 . — Ghosa, Pbatapcakoba.— Ososn, Dr. B. N. — Ghosh, P tmat. 

Chandra. 


^jiood many years past, 1 have long Mt strong^ on all these matters, and experimented 
videb. and often irith encouraging results. But on the whole I consider that I have 
greatiy failed; and I have at length come to the conviction that all such efforts 
(although still to be encouraged) must also fail, since it is not, as I long supposed, 
merely the city and its evil chances, or the homo with its liWtations, that ore to 
blame, but above aU, our present university systems themselves. Ours is the apple 
of knowledge and the serpent, and ours the main responsibility of the students' moral 
and physical fall. M'itii the renewal at the universities, their life will become truly 
collegiate, but not adequately till then. 

Ohosa, Fbatapcandba. 

■ , I toew Calcutta as it was about twenty years a;>n. The conditions in Calcutta 
unjergiinod traditional morality and regard for superiors and family ties, makin!; the 
inmates more nArrow-sightodly selfish : conditions, deleterious to character and physical 
heidth. It was so twenty years before. I do not know what it is now. 

I would suggest supervision and control by teachers, etc. 


Ghosh, Dr. B. N. 

I think the system of good ho^tek in good sites n ill solve the problem. The exist- 
ing system, in most ea-cs, is providing good hostels, but there are poor arrangements 
for i^ysical exeroi-e, especially in the Calcutta Colleges. Besides, the profossm-s ought 
to go sometime' oven to dine u ith the students to see what sort of food the students 
actually get for their nourMiment. 


Ghosh, Bdial C!handba. 


These ore certainly such as to undermine the health of the majority of students 
in Calcutta. The tomptatione of a town life, away from parents and proper gnardi.ans, 
also xicov-e too much for many of them. Disease and immorality, laziness, neglect of 
studies and recourse to dishonest means — all spread rapidly where there is overcrowding. 
The harm done by large numbers in a college is not so much mtellectual as it is morel. 
Example spreads like contagion. One student starts “ attendance by firoxy ” and others 
socm follow. The harsher the rules the greater is tbo temptation to dovise means of evo- 
opn, and the very smartness of tho evasion strikes tbo imagination in adolescence. D one 
student seta to work with a dictionary, there are dozens to scoff at his foolishness, when 
BO many “ keys ” and “ hdps ” aro there to eavo bis labour. The deductions of “ Crowd 
Psychology ” could all bo well-illustrated from college life and student life in Calcutta. 
It is a small matter that 200 students should sit down to listen to a lecture ; for tho matter 
of tha^ 600 students would profit by and listen attentively to a good le^ure or a good 
lecturer whom they respect, and would never think of “ attending by proxy." Students 
ore known to smuggle themselvee into other colleges when they wont to attend a cm tain 
course of lectures. The infliction of long series of bad and indiffereat lectures are certainly 
resented by them ; and if the University does not come to their help, one is not surprised 
that they resort to " attendance by proxy.” If too many lectures ore held every day, 
one need not wonder that studonta attend by proxy. If too many examinations arc held 
during the month it is not surprising that students consult hooks on the quiet and sit 
through the ordeals. In fact there ne^ he no hesitation in affirming that “ overorowding ” 
at leotu^ does less moral harm and for less inteileotual baim than overcrowding o/ lect’iros 
and examinations in the ocadeuiio year I And six years of this latter overcrowding 
nuuces havoo both of the physique and the morale of the youthful students, away 
ficpmrhome and fil-nourishcd on tho poor diet of a oollege hostel and the impure air of a 
^crowded dly. 

VOL. xn 
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QDESTIO.V 17. 


Ghosh, Bimal Cilutoba — eontd. — GuobH, Devaphasas. 


Thp oAusca con be summed up under the following heads : — 

(a) Temptations of a town life — away from home. 

(t) Bad example of older students. 

(c) Poor food and want of leoreation and fresh air. 

(d) Too long hours at college and frequent examinationB. 

<e) Infliction of bad and indiCerent lectures. 

(f) A widespread system of bribery and corruption, by which students take their 
admission into colleges and which system seems to hare attained its height in 
the medical colleges and schools. The limited accommodation in coU^es, 
on the one hand, and the large number of applicants for admission on the 
other — this deaillock is solved by bribing the derioal staS. In the medical 
institutions, demonstrators, lecturers and even professors and examiners ore 
sought to be appeased by being “ fed on cases,” as the phrase goes ! 

With r^ord to measures, the following may bo suggested : — 

(i) In matters of personal hygiene and the dangers of evil habits and evil associa- 

tions, there should be a medical man of at least ten years’ experience, for 
every 300 stndents in a college, to give them the benefit of his wise guidance. 

(ii) A wise selection of the members of the staff — lecturers without character com- 

mand no respect and exert an evil influenee. 

(ill) Inspection of hostels and meases — ^more frequent — by members of the staff. 

(iv) Colleges to acquire land in the suburbs for sports and fredy encourage sports. 

(v) Student committees to be associated with the college aoundl in dia«iia<ting mud 

enforcing disdplino. 

( I i) Hostds to be m a n aged by aniior students in dose association with members of 
the derical staff and supervised by members of the college staff. 

(vii) Students should be allow^ and encouraged to form philanthropic sodeties and 
“ college settlements,” so that positive virtue may grow to form the 
strongest bulwark agamst evil influences and temptations. 

(viii) The college staff should create on intellectual atmosphere in which stndents shall 
find themsdves at home. 

(i^) Admissim into colleges should rest with a oommittee of the staff (deoted by 
rotation) to assist the prindpal in the sdections. Autooraqy invariably 
d^encrates into bureaucracy which soon becomes a hot-bed of corruption. 

{*) Preedom of teaching and freedom of study encouraged by shorter hours, smaller 
percentages of attendance and omission of college tests, exo^t for awards and 
scholarships. The piychologicol value of exercises and tutorials ore lost by 
making them eompulaory, 

(xi) A larger aympaihy with the struggles and aspirations of students individually 

and coUectivdy, remembering that disdpline without sympathy misses its 
p^fk (dtogethcr. UniversitiiM and colleges, laboratories and hostds are 
institutions /or (As students ; mo students aro not for the institutions. The 
human factor in all institutions need to be strongly emphasised as His Hxod- 
lenoy the Chancellor urged not long ago. 

(xii) Tr eating students os gentleman— to raise them in their own estimation. 


Ghosh, Devapaasad, 

The conditions under which the general run of students live in the mofussil 
suoa.as to undermine either morality or health; even in Caloutta I do not 
think there is any perceptible decline in morality among the student population; 
though I think there may be some injurious influence on health, first, because ihero 
are not enough ample spaces to walk and enjoy fresh air in; and secondly, because 
the seat-rente in Caloutta messes and hostels being exorbitant, poorer sti^ente have 
ff ^iiemselvea in damp and dark ground-floor rooms and consequently 
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Ghosh, Hoi Ha-rt Xatu, Bahadur — Ghosh, Jxanch.vndba — Oilchbist, R. X. — Goswaui, 
Bhaoahat Kttma-r, Sa^tri — Goswaui, Boi iSahib Biuhubuusan. 


Ghosh, Eai Hahi Nath, Bahadur. 

Yes, there is a risk of casual deviation from tho path of morality. And it is due 
to -want of pto]^ guidance. And to meet aU tho suggested points favourable to tiie 
interest of students, I would most emphatioolly plead for boarding instUutiong for 
our boys from their sohool-going ago, staifed with proper officers, none of whom should 
ever be entertained who have not passed a course of practical sanitation and drill. 
Permission to stay with relatives may only be given by the head master after careful 
consideration of any special cases, and that only up to &e age of twelve. 


Ghosh. Jnanchandra. 

I think the conditiona under which many students live in Calcutta and elsewhere 
in Bengal are not always healthy. There is a lock of all moral and rdhgiona education. 
This is generally true of students who do not reside in their own homes. 


Gilchbist, E. N. 

I have answered questions 17, 18 and 19 in my report on the Calcutta Mesaes 
Scheme, and in two snides reprinted from the Calcutta Beoisw. 


Goswami, Bhagabat Eumab, Sastri. 

Conditions now prevailing are not of course ideal. But the great poverty of 
India must be borne in mind, while wider diffusion of education is of paramount intmest 
for the moral and intellectual uplifting of the vast masses. The ideal outlined may be 
sacrificed to some extent for the greater good of tho community. All steps must be 
subordinated to this main considoration. Every reform may be undertaken which does 
not jeopardise the widest diffusion of education. The principle of uuniversity 
towns, if carried out on least expciii>ivc busines-- lines, is ccrtninlv welcome in view of 
its manifold and mufiifcst advantaucs. but wars must be fonud to kec]i down the 
individual costs for every recipient of hmlur rdneation. Tmc Slate should gradually 
take over more and more of the buidm till higher education becomes a concern of the 
State. 


Goswaui, Eai Sahib Bidhubhuban. 

The conditions under which many students live in Calcutta or olsowhero in Bengal 
are not satisfactory. Living in hired houses without any control of the college author- 
ities or guidance in matters affecting tho moral and physical well-being of tho bo.irders 
is certainly productive of bad results. But such a state of things has been gradtudly 
disappearing. At present students generally reside either with their parents, approved 
guardians or in hostels or attached mosses, whore they arc subjected to a sort diwipline 
which is to a large extent a proteotion against evil influences. An expansion of the 
hostel system will prove a safeguard gainst the evils of living unoax^ for and un- 
oontroUed in private places. Plough the hostel system will not eradicate the evils 
altogether, yet it is desirable as it would mitigate them. 

F 2 
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GoswAMT, Habisas — Gbay, Dr. J. Henby. 


GOSWAAIY, UABIUAb. 

7e8. Xhe oonditioiis of living, the prevalence of temptatiouB in Calcutta and other 
populous centres, the want of physical exercise and training, the artificial atmosphere, 
the absence of proper supervisiou, of intimate relations between the teachers and 
students and of a healtliy corporate life preventing the student from coming under 'the 
personal infiuence of the teachers, and lastly, the want of moral and religiouB education 
ore factors which exercise an unfavourable i^uence upon the students. 

(а) A system of moral and (if possible) of religious instruction should be provided 

in the schools. 

(б) The social side of college life should be developed. Students should not be mere 

lodgers taking their board at a conunon place* The professors should live with 
tiiem and dine with them, be iniamaic with them and share or toke a living 
interest in their sports and other activities and the whole should form one body. 
Thus a living community will be created. 

(o) An efficient system of physical education should be provided for all the students 
and not for a fraeiion only as now, though there has been a great improvement 
in recent years in this direction. Organised games and gymnasiums diould 
play a large part in the common life of the college. In each college there 
should be a physical education side under a properly qualified director to direct 
the student's activities. 


Gbat, Dr. J. Hknby. 

The conditions under which many students live, in Calcutta particularly, are simh 
as to undermine traditional morality and family ties and to be deleterious to th.- 
ohoracter and physical health of the atudonts. 

Some of the causes for this arc as follows : — 

(а) Traditional mornlity is broken down, for sturleiits are not placed under tho 

firm fatherly hand of any one corresponding to the guru of olden times, but 
nio turned loose in a great modem city full of vice and allurements, uith no 
one particularly interested to keep the close friendly guiding hand that aU 
young men at this time of life need. 

(б) Family tics are sadly weakened, beginning long before entering college and are 

not replaced by &e so-called “ guardian ” system which in numerous cases is 
a farce, so that sooros and scores of boys as well as colloge students have na 
home training or homo influences. It is therefore quite natural that character 
and physical health are undermined and that students resort to drugs, tonics 
and tho false aliuroments of quack medical odvertisemeuts, to buoy them- 
selves up. 

(e) Breaking home tics is inevitable, but proper hostel accommodation is so 
limited that students are compelled to live in buildings extroordinaiily un- 
suited and positively harmful to both body and mind. 

((Q Lock of facilities for a healthy occupation of thch* spore time and the absence of 
any organised attempt to interest men during this time, on the one hand, 'and 
tho sacrificing of all else to tho one ambition and desire to pass their examina- 
tions on the other, loads to a-vioioua circle in the lives of students that 
brings moral and physical ruin in its train. 

The following ace some saggostiona that may help to ovuroome this condition : — 

(i) The establishing of centres of learning in other places will tend to relieve tho 

congestion at present found in Calcutta. 

(ii) The consolidation of the Calcutta centre as suggested in the le^ to question 2 

will enable the college authorities to know and see more of their students 
and also aid in developing a healthy corporate life. 
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Gbay, Dr. J. Hesby — contd. — Gtiiiir, J. W. — Gupta, Umes Cbaydba — BTat.ti ar, Urns 

CH.UIDBA— HaBLEY, A. II. 


(iii) Tbo C'tabb..lmipnt of a tutorial tm, uhilo ditlicult, bhoulcl bo begun 

And '.tudrnts theroby placrd under tho personal cato of jn'otc-ioi:. and 
U^oibcLs ebosen tor their stiong moi.d oh.uAotcr and to whom this shall bo a 
icgular part of thoii required woik. 

(iv) The c '•tAbh'-huient of a depart Lent of h..Allh or ph}>.ical oducdtion, cither on 

tho uuiM'i-Aty or college b<iris with roquned coui-es ot study and practice, 
a uni's Cl hit \ ficldaudthc dorclopmcnt of ph^Mcal acthitics ol an intenbive 
t;i>o Buitablu to a congested aiea. with an adequate staff consisting of 
• either univcisityor college jrofossorb and a physician; thus prosiding ma 
moasuie for tho uicdicdl caie and hoiilth iiistiuction of siudcnt&and ^use 
of their spare tune in health recicatiun. 

( ' ) The iiromotion of iutci.collegLito actiMlics and oomputitious both ph3&ical and 
htcrar^ on a laigo scale so 'that mneh larger numbinb than now may take 
part and become intcro'tcd. 

Guwif, J. W. 

My eicperience is limited to schools. Generally speaking I am opposed to the 
hostel system, and especially so in large towns, where boys are exposed to many evil 
influences. The con^l exercised bj superintendents is rarely efficient and in cases 
irhere boys ore accommodated in scattered huts, e.g., at the Broja Mohan Institu- 
tion, Baribsl, cannot but be merely nominal. It is true that in some oases the hostel 
buildings pro'ride far better and more sanitary accommodation than the boarders 
could get in their own houses, but tins is by no means the general rule. I frequently 
see boys herded together in squalid hute fiiat are fit only for cattle. 

The tendency to crowd into towns should be strongly discouraged. Where a large 
mofussil area is not well served with high schools, hostels of a good, but not too 
palatial a type should be attadbed to select schools with the ossistimee of a Govern- 
ment grant. I see no reason why the English boarding scffiool system should not be 
introduced on a small scale. The advantages of country over tom need no enmnera- 
tion. 


First part, “ no.” 


Gtjpta, TTmes Chandka. 


H.u:,dab, Uaies Chanbilv. 

Yee, The so-called licenaed incbscb in Calcutta and riscwheie should be abolished. 
Hostels in connection with each coUege must bo started under adequate supervision 
of the college authorities ; students should always be allowed to live with their parents 
and their k^al guardians who are really intmested in their welfare. If corporate life 
mokes students act in a bod}' for g<^ it also mokes them act in a body for evO, c.g., 
studonts* strikes. Some vices arc booncrlcomt in the hostel tlian at home. Only those 
students who do not live w it li their parents oi gnaidisns really interested in their w^-being 
should be made to livo in the hos^s eaoh accommodating only 25 boarders and one 
superintendent, as otherwiso individual attention cannot bo paid to the boarders. 
The superintendent should be a member of the instructivo stoif His attainments 
both intellectual on 1 moral ^ould be high. Hostels should be situated iu wholesome 
localities. There should bo adequate .‘irrangcmcnts for proper physical exercise in 
connectian with each hosteU 


Harley, A. H. 


The conditions of life of Muhammadan students in Calcutta seem to me on the 
whole to comparo favourably with thoso of students in other countries when due regard 
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HASLBr, A. H. — contd . — ^Holland, Rev. W E. S. — Holmes. Rev. W. H. G. 


is had to the climatic and other local conditions. Those who stay in Government 
hostels have so little to complain of that there have been frequent requests to bo per- 
mitted to remain in the hostel during the vacation. There are students who are begg.uly 
poor, but in most student communities individuals are to be found struggling in distrcsi- 
ing circumstances. There is abundant endeavour to entertain and provide recreation 
for the students in Calcutta, certainly in the bettor colleges. I do not consider that any 
revolutionary plan is necessary for the improvement of the conditions of student Hie. 
And it is unlikely that in the competition beta con collegos there uiU be any slaokeuing 
in the endeavours mode by the authorities and tho students. There should bo only the 
greater vigHanoe on the port of Government to secure that in its colleges and hostels 
the authorities arc requued to maintain the beststondaids in tlicir duties and relation- 
ships. In our hostels there have been very few instances of serious misconduct and there 
is no reason to believe that our students ore exposed to risks and temptations uhich ore 
not incidental to student bfe elsowheio. 

An additional safeguard against such risks would be the provision of religious instruc- 
tion tor one or two periods a week in a purely Musalman institution like the jUadrossah, 
and the making compulsory tho “ Night ’* prayer simultaneously in tho prayer-room in a 
purely Muslim hoat^ 

The conditions prevailing in some of tho mossos arc not satisfactory. Tho super- 
intendent is often a senior student and is unable and unwilling to exorcise tho 
supervision which is requisite for tho proper oonduot of such places. It is desirable 
that all mosses be attached to collides and that they should be visited periodioally by 
the inspector of mosses. 

It is also desirable that the oollego autEorities should satisfy themselves that tho 
alleged guardian is capable of standing in such relationship to the student. 


Holland, Eev. W. E. S. * 

Most emphatically — Yes.” See my answer to question 1. 

The only cure I can see is the strict requirement that students shall live either 
at home or in small, healthy and well supervised hostels, with playing fields attached. 
Large masses of students herded together in scantily supervised barracks give only 
BO much wider opportunity for the spread of moral contamination and political dis- 
ofiection. I believe a tutm seldom Imows well more than 80 or 40 students. This 
suggests what should be the natural limite for the sise of a hostel warden's charge. 
And, however well stafFed, I do not believe that any college much exceeding 200 can 
really preserve that living social unity, the introduction into wbidh is so important 
a part of the education of those living under Indian reUgions and caste divisions. 
Further, the hostel warden must not be your youngest tutor or demonstrator, but 
the stnmgest member of your stafE. Hie is the most difficult and responsible of 
all the varied tasks that devolve upon those in charge of university education. And 
until athletics and the activities of corporate college life have acquired a far stronger 
hold on Indian opinion, the development of thw two factors in oollego education 
must be largely personal responsibility of tM stafi. Further, the hostel is the 
natural cenim for the cultivation of the religious life. Few things have been more 
disastrous in Indian education than the exclusion of religious influences and environ- 
ment in ediicaidon in other than missionary institutions. In India at least education 
can never be healthy or natural till it is religious through and through. The eager- 
ness with which sympathetic Christian teaching is welcomed is evidence enough of 
the spiritual hunger erf the Indian student. 


Holbies, Bev. W. H. G. 


The condition*) under which the majorily of students ifi Calcutta Ih c are dele- 
terious to their physical health. (I have no experience of elsewhere in Bengal. I hare 
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Holmes, Bev. W. H. G. — ctmtd . — ^Huq, The Hon’ble Haulvi A. K. Fuzlttl— Hydabi, 
M. A. K — Ibbahqi, Khao. Bahadur Muhammad. 


no grounds for supposing tha.t these conditionB undermine “ traditional moraJity and 
fan^y ties.”) The causes to which this is to be attributed are as follows : — 

(a) The poor housing occonunodation at their disposal. The houses in which the}’ 
mostly live ore in the congested parts of the city, the rooms arc filled to 
their utmost capacity ; tho staff ^ servants is inadequate and the rooms 
and passages and staircases ore generally dirty and Rometimes filthy, whilst 
the sanitary accommodation is in an indescribable state. 

(5) The difficulty of getting efficient cooks is great and the cook is therefore an 
unmanageable despot. Lectures begin at 10 or 10-30 in the morning, and 
breakfast perhaps the largest meal in tho day, is served close to the loctm'e 
hour. The students hurriedly bolt their iood and rush to the college 
Indigestion and anaaniia result. Mlien breakfast is still later, os it not 
infrequently is, they gobble down some sweets. 

(c) The playing grounds in the north of Calcutta, where tho vast majority of the 

students Uvo, do not provide pla}'ing space for one in every ten of tho 
students. Nine-tenths, possibly more, of the students take no exercise at all, 
except that some of them gently swing dumb bolls for a few minutes in tho 
morning. 

(d) Maiqr of the students habitually overwork and from boyhood have been 

encouraged to do so by then' parents. Moat parents in Bengal prefer that 
the only exeroiso their sons should take shoi^ be wolkuig to school and 
back. “ A good boy ” in Bengal is one who works well in school, playi no 
games, comes straight home ‘and after the shortest posMblc rest spends most 
of the rest of the day reading with t£ tutor. 

(s) Students begin the freedom of university Ufo at an age when they ore only 
school boys. This is nol good for their characters and exposes them to 
temptations earber than need be. 


Hitq, The Hoii'ble Maulyi A. K. Fuzldi.. 

I am very strongly of opinion that the conditions under which many students, 
specially Muhomma&n students, live in Calcutta and elsewhere in Bengal are such as 
to undermine traditional morality, and ore deletorious to the character and physical 
health of students. It is unnecessary to suggest remedies in detail, for it is now 
admitted on all hands that the chief remedy for such a state of things lies in the 
residential and teaching type of universities, modified wherever necessary to suit the 
requirements of different areas of the Presidency. The evils of the present system 
are telling most heavily on Muhammadan students, who are too poor, generoUy, to 
live in the few hostels which now exist, and for whom other arrangements for board 
and lodging are notoriously inefficient. 


Hydabi, M. a. N. 

I have heard that the conditions under which many studeuts live in Bengal are 
morally and physically injurious to the studKits ; the only remedy is good cheap hostels 
nnder good &dian supervision. The superintendents should bo mon of great personal 
xnagnetism and respected by the students for their character. 


Ibbahiu, Khan Bahadur Muhammad. 

Ifes. Students of this province mostly live in villages and come ot very poor 
families. Before their entrance to the University and residence in the hostels their 
standard of living is generally very simple and plain. TVith the very beginning of 
their hostel life they begin to feel a marked contrast between the thatched house 
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Ibbahdi, £haa Bahadur MuiiAMi)tA.D — contiL — ^Indian Ausooiatiou, Calcutta — Isi'an, 
Maulvi MonuDLiD — ^iRONb, Miaa M. V. 


where they have been brought up and the big piieca building of the hostel uhere 
they reside. This change in the standard and manner of living produces a very bane- 
ful moral effect which undermines the corporate family life of the students and in- 
directly tells upon their very moral constitution. Besides the contrast between 
their past and present mode of living, the personal character of the superintendent 
is responsible to a very mvat extent for the defoota of hostel life. In our anxiety 
to accommodate our students comfortably we lose sight of the fact that we are 
transferring our students to a sphere whore they cannot at least feel at home. They 
are only like wild birds in a golden cage. To remedy the evils ; — 

(a) First, the residence provided for students should be constructed with dun 

regard to the average iucome and standud of living of the people in general 
of the locality wh^ the hostel may be situated. 1 particularly insist on 
this, 

(Note . — ^In Calcutta though it is not possible to construct a building of simple and 
plain structure the simple and plain mode of hostel life may without any 
difficulty be enforced.) 

(b) Secondly, the work of the superintendent should he subject to a close scrutiny 

uid inspection by a Oovemment executive officer, not lower in rank tbon a 
sub-divisional magistrate, in order that the hostels may be quite free from 
the seditious influences they are now-a-days found to be subject to. 

Indian Association, Calcutta. 

ff 

Students who have to live away from their parents and relations do not oftentimes 
live under very healthy conditions. The influence of the family is reduced by the dis- 
tance and young minds are liable to the risk of coming under unwholesome influences. 
Want of proper food and exercise go in numerous cases to affect the health of the students. 
In a large city like Calcutta these influences may be more Q 7 )erative than in the mofussil. 

Such students should be accommodated in hostels and messes under the control of the 
college antliorities. The cost of living should be moderate and suited to the student’s 
station in life, care being always token that they ore iiol brought up in habits of life 
which are more expensive to them than those to which they are accustomed. Luxury and 
unuBUol comfort should be discouraged. The supervision of such an institution ^ould 
be placed in the hands of persons preferably teachers, who are respected for their character 
and temper and capable of sympathising with the young men under their care. They 
must bo in a position to impress upon the students the benefits of cleanliness in life and 
purity of conduct more by example than by precept. 

Student societies, inexpensive out-door games, social service sad development of 
co-operation and fellow-feeling among students will go, a great way, to improve student 
life in this province. 

The hostels and messes should be visited occasionally by non-official gentlemen of 
education, culture and influence who arc interested in student life. 


Ibe.\n, Maulvi Mohammad. 

Yes. This sho'ild b*' attributed to the indifferent character of some teachers, had 
association and want of moral training. The best remedy I think is to place the students 
under men of good character. 


Ibons, Miss M. Y. 

The conditions of living in Calcutta have an injurious effect on the health of 
many students. This is due to want of pure air, unhealthy surroimdmgB, and lack of 
opportunities for physical exercise. A number of hostela should he built so as to 
accommodate all stedents and some form of physical exercise should be made 
compulsory. 
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No student should be admitted to the University who cannot be accommodated in 
the hosti/ls or who does not leside with hie parents or near relations. 

The hostels in which the students live should foim part of the college, end be 
situated near to the college. The hostels should be periodically inspected by uni- 
versity professors, and selected members of the medical profession. 

Ample provision Ehould be made for the accommodalaon and treatment of sick 
studente. 


Iyeh, Tlie Iloii’ble ITr. Justice T. V. ScsnAGiBi. 

I have no knowledge of hostel life in Colcutta, but so far as Madras is con- 
cerned, 1 have no reason to complain a^^nst the conditions prevailing here. I am 
afraid too much importance is being attadied to “ traditional morahty " and " family 
ties.” It is time that their cramping efiects upon individuality were lemoved and 
students allowed to move with each other treelv and congregate in a place where 
thev can have a common mess and common pursuits, subject of course to the guidance 
and supervision of sympathetio professors. 


• Kah, Sites Chandba. 

No, T do not think that the condition" of life of slu(lent» in Calcutta or elsewhere 
in Bengal aio delete* k us to tho ohsinctcr or physical health of the students. 


Khan, Abul Hashfu. 

I do consider that the conditions under which students live both in Calcutta and 
elsewhere in Bengal are in many cases such as go to undermine traditional morality and 
family ties and often prove deleterious to tho students’ character and physical health. 
The result is duo to classes of influences : — 

(a) The enlightening oilect of liberal education and educated society inducing a 

revolt against ignorant customs and authority of traditions and existing 
conditions of socioty. 

(b) Undosiiahlo company, unhealthy buiroundings and want of proper advice and 

guidance. 

Tho foUouing remedial measures suugcst thimseli es to me : — 

(i) Ampler provision of hostol accommodation at modciatc cost and under proper 

supervision. 

(ii) Provision of planne-flclds and encouiagcmcnt of sports. 

(lii) Encomagement under proper supervi'fon of snoh outdoor activities as “ Boy 
Scouts ” 

(iv) Encouragement under proper guidance of such pliilanthiopic and patiiotic move- 
ments n" “ Servants of India,” “ Seivants of tho King,” etc. 


Khan, Mohomed Habibub Rahman. 

Yes. Most students live in unhealthy quaitcrs of tho city in houses which under- 
mine their health owing to the dirt which surrounds them. T favour the creation of 
hostolB in healthy places under the supervision of men whoso character is above reproach 
and who bold a Mgh place in the estimvtion not only of the public at large, but also 
of the student community. 
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Ko, Taw Sein— K mmtT, Bai Bejot Nabayan, Bahadoiv-KvNDU, PusKfACHAirDBA. 


Ko, Taw Sein. 

The syatem of liaving licensed hostels, as at Oxford and Cambridge, should be 
adopted. Proctors and deans should also be appointed to secure wise giudanoe in matters 
of moral principle and personal hygiene. 


Eunbu, Bai Bejoy Narayan, Baliadiit. 

In Calcutta and in other cities of Bengal the bulk of students live either in hostels 
or in messes recognised or othenrise or in piiratc lodgings. In Calcutta there are some 
messes attached to the colleges and a few host^. The hostds contain very frequently 
from 60 to 250 boarders and they arc under one superintendent, so that it 
becomes totally impossible for him to keep a watchful eye over the doings of all the board- 
ers. In the attached mosses there is no superintendent and even when there is one he 
does not look after the boarders at all as his post is honorary. The result is that students 
when they first come to prosecute their studies in Calcutta or other towns have nobody 
to look after them or to t^e tlie place of thdr guardians so they are left free to do what- 
ever they like. Many youths thus fall an easy prey to temptations and contract bad 
habits without receiving any check from anybody. As the o^y oonneotion tying then 
to their family is in the receipt of money ham thdr guardians, the guardians remain 
oompletely in the dark os to what they do. It is not seldom tho practice of these 
^pys to demand from their guardians more money than is nroessary for them. Tho 
guardians without making any enquiry send any amount asked for so that even 
after meeting their expenses they have a surplus left to spend in luxury and extrava- 
gance. The localities in which the messes and hostels are situated are far from being 
satisfactory. Due regard is not paid to sanitary conditions in the selection of buildings 
and the food on w^h tho students live is not always proper. These ciroumstonces 
have contributed hugely to undermine traditional morality and family ties and have 
also proved detriment^ to the character of the students in Bengal. Want of religiouB 
education, a total absence of faith in tho existence of God and a general indifference to 
spiiitual matters form the primary causo of the present deplorable situation. 

The keeping of a paid superintendent in all messes and hostelB should bo made com- 
pulsory and ho should have under him not more than 40 students and his functions and 
status should be such that ho may be called the de facto guardian of the students. Hostels 
and messes should be so situated as to admit free passage to light and air and should hare 
spacious grounds attached to them. Physical exercise should be made oompulsoiy. 
Beligioas instruction should be introduced. The superintendent should receive all money 
from the guarduuiB of students to meet their expenses on all counts and should keep rcguliu 
accounts separately for each student. Tho students should all have uniform dress and 
thmr food should bo simple, but nutritious ; luxuries of all sorts should be discouraged. 


Kundu, Pubnachandba. 

I have no knowledge of the present conditions under which students live in Calcutta, but 
I have a fair experience of students living in the mofussil— I do not consider that these 
conditions are such as to undermine traditbnol morality and family ties, or to be injurious 
to the character of the studenta When they do not live in the " host^ ” or “ attached 
messes,” they, as a rule, live in their owm homes, or in the houses of near relations, or 
in private lodgings where they got board and lodging either free or in return for some 
work done. In my experience of college students (in ^jsbahi and in Chittagong) extend- 
ing over seventeen years, I have not come across any case of a student who lost bis 
clmracter or sense of morality on ocoonnt of living outsit the hostel. 
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Kundu, Pcbhacjuxdba— « on<i^— I ohibi. Gofal Ceakdba. 


Under the e 2 ciAtiug conditions a student, unless he lires in the college hostel or mess, 
has to live at a place which his guardian considers to be suitable and it cannot be imagined 
that a guardian will allow his ward to live at a place where the conditions are sneh as 
would spoil his word. 

But it must bo admitted that the sanitary arrangements of many of these houses are 
bad, and as a consequence of this, the physical health of many students does suffer. Must 
of the people of the country have an insuificient and inaccurate idea about rules of hygiene 
and in those cases where these ate knoun in theory, they are not put into piactice partly 
on account oi traditional lethargy and partly on account of want of means. I do nut 
cemsider that the remedy of this state of affairs Hes with the University except in this 
that it can gradually acquaint successive batches of students with the rules of hygiene 
and thereby help to diffuse hygienic idea^ in the country. It is for this reason that 1 
have suggested in my reply to question 13 that hygiene should be one of the compulsory 
subjects taught in spools. 

The people of the province— specially of the middle class Irom which our students are 
recruited— possess indifferent physical health. Thero is very little tendency now-a-days 
in the country to improve the health by suitable physical exercise and training. Only 
a small proportion of the students take part in such games as foot -ball, cricket, tennis, etc., 
or take other kinds of physical exercise. But I beheve that if the students are made In' 
undergo some physical exorciae by compulsion say for about a year or two, they will iliem- 
aelvcs realise the advantages of physical exercise and will sti^ to it, make others follow 
them and thereby improve their physique. The colleges may contribute to this imj ru\ e^ 
ment by making physical exercise compulsory for all students for half an hour or more. 
Each collie must have a sufficiently big ground where all students should assemble in 
the evening and distribute thcmselvas into groups, playing badminton, tennis, hockey 
and other games, both European and Indian, the remaining students, if any, being 
engaged in gymnostio exercises under gymnastic teachers. Tlie teachers of the college 
should take port in these games and exercues as intimate association with the students 
will go a great way towards developing oomradeship of corporate life. 


LAniBi, Gofal Ghaitdea. 

Students in Calcutta and outside live in hostels, recognised messes and with 
guardians. They are not under adequate care and guidance, except where they live 
under parent guardians. 'When not living with parents, they should live in hostels 
only, and the hostels should be under the care of resident teachers and professors of 
approved character and wide sympathies. Tutorial olasses, as mentioned above, sliould 
be held in the hostels, so that students may more freely and closely como in contaot 
with their professors. The hosteb should be built within the compounds or in near 
vioinily of the schools and coUeges, and the gymnasiums and play-grounds they must 
maintain should afford facility to all studente for physical culture. The example of 
the guardian professors ond tenchors, and their constant presence among the students, 
will have a healthy inffuenoo upon their character and conduct. The guardian teachers 
should also superintend the ploy-grounds, and sometimes go out on excursions accom- 
panied by their wards. 

This alone can secure the desired amount of moral, physical and disoiplinary train- 
ing. 

The superintending professors should be inmates of the hostels or have their 
quarters close to the hostels. 

Half-on-hout, morning and evening, should be allotted for relimoua meditation and 
practices. A godless education, especially in India, is not likely to bear tile best 
results. Sanskrit scholars and maulvis, of recognised religious habite, should be le- 
quiaitioned to explain and leoture upon religious prinolples in the hostels. 
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T.ahthv , R.\2jojit Ciiassra — T.\TTif, fcjYED Adqul, KhaA Bahadur — yi vilvlasiobis, 
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LaBIBT, Il.UfOJIT Chaitoba. 


The present conditions of student life do undermine traditional morality, by which 
I mean sense of duty to the meinberb of one's family and society, and dacken 
family ties. This to some extent is inevitable. The idea of the joint family, 
which was regarded as the unit of the Indian social life, is now graduaUy being 
replaced by individualism. The danger is that no other sense of morality is taking 
the place of the old traditional morality and fanuly ties, and the students living 
an ay from their family arc becoming more end more selfish. This must be 
dolotorious to their character. The only thing that can take the place of traditional 
mortality and family tics is patriotism and humanitarianism. The former is a 
political question. The latter may be cultivated. The latest foim of humanitarian- 
ism in Bengal is Boishnabism which preaches the equality of mankind by its relation 
with God. It would bo very well to have a university in Havadwip with the object 
of spreading the idea of Voishnab humanitarianism in Bengal. 


L.vnF, Sted Axddi., Ehan Bahadur. 

The oonditions under which many students now live in. Caloutta and otiier nig 
towns are not quite wholesome. Away from their natural guardians the students 
go on according to their own sweet will and pleasure. The so-called superintendents 
of hostels neither much care for nor ore oared for by the students. A residential uni- 
versity is the best cure for the evils which the students engender in their existing 
surrounding. If no residential university be created, the evtis can be combated by 
students bmng placed under good resident professors or warders — their number being 
proportionate to the number of students— lodged in big bouses or barracks outside 
the busy city limits with a big oompound attached to each hostel, so that neoeBsary 
airangemente for games and sports may bs made in the oompound, and also with one 
or two common rooms in which students may have their weekly debates and disoussionB. 
The resident professor, or warden, should be held respouaiblo for the conduct of 
students. Guardians should ordinarily correspond with tbs students through the 
resident professor. Boligious training should be provided for in tiie hostels. 

Mahalanobis, Frasakta Chandba. 

The conditions under which msjiy students live is oertainly deleterious to the 
phytical health of tiio etudents. The only postible remedy is adequate housing 
accommodation. But the general level of living in suob hostels shoi^ be strictly 
adjusted to the general oconotaiic level of our people.' 

The evil effects on character <ir.> apt to bo much exaggerated. In this land of strong 
social prejudices and conservative tendencies it is easy to bocomo unduly alarmed at the 
general Bohemian character which more or less, the average student life every- 

where. 

The senior gradvate students may also be utilised to form the nuclei of small messes for 
a number of undor-groduatc students. It is necessary to have sm organic and vital basis 
for a proper dovelojnn'mt of the social life of students in Caloutta. In this connection 
Professor P. Geddes's remarks at the Universities Congress of 1912 should receive careful 
attention. 


Mahtab, The Hon’ble Sir Bijay Chakd. 

I do not think that the conditions under which many students live in Caloutta 
and elsewhere in Bengal are favoumble to their moral development. Mudh improve- 
ment has already been made in this respect by the new system of keeping attached 
boarding houses, but I am not sure whether all schools and oaUeges ore ptpvided with 
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HwK aw HAdlAN J>nA. 


such boarding housea ab present and wheUier Iheae boarding houses are sufficient 
to give the required accommodation in every case. To allow the students to live in 
the obscure corners of the dity amidst unhealthy surroundings and a heterogeneous 
multitude, far away from the eyes -of their tutors and guardians, is to jeopardise their 
physical, intellectual and moral culture. Every college or school which should be an 
integral part of the University must havo a complete mechanism in itself for the 
phjsical, iuteUectual and moral development of the students. They should bo situated 
at a safo distanco from the contaminated atmosphere of a city, each comprising 
within its area, a boarding houso for the students, profossors' quarters where pro- 
fessors who live single should be accommodated, a hospital, and an extensive play- 
^imd whore out-door games should be practised. The advantages of accommodat- 
mg tutors in obse proximity to the students ore obvious — ^the former being in ooustant 
touch with the latter never lose their influence and control and tho students being 
constantly under Uie eyes of their tutors have seldom any opportunity to go astray. 
Besides ttiis, there should be one or more tutors (as may be necessary in consideration 
of the number of students in each moss) living with the students in the same mess 
to look to their discipline and comfort. If all the schools and colleges can thus form 
a separate colony for themselves, the students may live and move in an atmosphere 
that is purely inteUectual and free from the nuroorous evil influenees of a city. It 
will no doubt deprive them, to a certain extent at least, of the multifarious experience 
of a city life, but they will get an excellent opportunity of cultivating the comradeship 
of a corporate life as well as other advantages mentioned above. For the better moral 
and intellectual culture of tlie students hoUday classes may be held at intervals to dis- 
cuss the social and economic problems of the country and to impart moral and reli- 
gious lessons, and it will be compulsory on the students to attend a certain percentage 
of these discussions. Eeoping in view, however, tho peculiar family ties in India, some 
relaxation of tho above system should be made in the case of those students who live 
with their families. They should be allowed to attend schools or colleges from their 
respective homes and even the students living in the college boarding houses should be 
given some days off at intervale to return to idieir home. Unattached messes should be 
allowed to exiat where one finds that though away from coUeges they ore properly 
managed and have one or two teachers residing there as resident superintendents. 

I do not think that tho conditions under which the students live at present have 
a baneful infiuence on the family ties. 


Maitba, Gofal Chandea. 

The conditions under wliich many students lire in Calcutta and in other large towns 
have an injurious infiuence on the honith of many and on tho moral character of some. 
Dyspepsia is a very common complaint of our student-, and this is in many cases due to 
the ill-cooked food with wliioli they ate served in hostels and mesH>'M. It is not only 
necessary to see to tho quality and quantity of foorl-mnterials. but also to tlieir j ro]]ara- 
tion. Their tiffin should consist of more wholesome food lliaii Hveet-meats obtained 
from the bavar. Physical exorcise should be made compulsorj'. 

Tlie temptations to which the student-t are ox] osed in towns coupled w ith the absence 
of home restrainis sometimes proM- too strong for them. Wise guidance in moraL and 
other matters should rest with tiio ‘iiperintendcnt of the hostel and great care should* 
be taken in the selection of this officer. Facilities should he provided for innocent amuse- 
ments and healthy recreations and actirit'es like S|X}rts. outings music, bioscope shows 
and magic lantern exhibitions. 

Maitba, Sebambaohandba. 

The phrase *' traditional morality ” is very vague. Western education haa produced, 
and must produce, a change in the ideas and sentiments of those who have come under 
its influence. In many respects it is decidedly a change for the better. If the- 
democratio spirit which now prevails all over the world — not in prootioal life alone^ 
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MATERA, HEBAAIDVCHANDRA— — :\LvJU3IOAK, Fanuhakan — ^Majuuobb, 

X VREXDK \Kl'M VR. 


but also in literature — sometimea manifeated itaelf among our atudents in on 
undesirable form, it ought to be noted that thia ia not confined to univeraity atudenta. 
It haa also affected those uho are outside the pale of the Univeraity ; and if the 
morality of young men living in large towns as students were compared with that of 
younc; men living an idle life in villages. I believe it would be found that the former as 
a class were morally superior to the latter. An attempt should be mode to put down 
smoking among students and to prevent them from a1 tending theatres where women of 
ill-fame ore employed as actresses. As to indulgence in intoxioating drinks, it is hardly 
known among our students. Still Government has taken a step in the right direction in 
ordering that there should be no liquor shops between Beodon Street and Bowbozor 
Street. The area should be extended to Bagbazox Street os its northern and Dhurumtola 
Street as its southern limit, and all theatres of the class referred to above should be 
removed from this area. 

..Vn attempt should be made lo secure the services of teachers and of other men who 
may be regarded os competent to exercise control over young men, as superintendents of 
students’ boarding-houses. 

Physical exercise ohoidd bo encouraged and, within certain limits, enforced by coQ^es ; 
and there should be medical olHcers for the supervision of all boarding-honBes. 

Debating clubs and excursions under the guidance of professors should be organised 
by every college to develope a healthy corporate life. 


Majumdab, Fanchanak. . 

Yes, in many coses they are the following : — 

(a) Temptations of city life. 

(b) Absence of home iiifl\ience and of proper guardians. 

(c) Evil company. 

(d) Bad and adulterated food. 

There should bo a resident superintendent in each hostel who ought to be a man of 
unexceptionable character. There should be occasional excursions into the country in the 
company of respoiuiblo professors. It would also be well if arrangements coidd be 
mode for the students to pass their holidays in a health resort or sanitarium in the com- 
pany of some professor. 


i^AIUAIUEB, I^ASENDBAKUMAB. 

Yes. Briefly the causes ore as follows : — 

(a) The ideal of “ home ” life has been degraded. 

(b) The students, even when living with the family, spend much of their time in 

amusements outside. 

(c) The purity of family connections is not utilised or taken full advantage of. 

With the University (or the Government), the advantages of family life are set at 

a discount in the existing system, which does not recognise even an elder brother as a 
proper guardian. 

In me hostels and licensed messes the influences of family rdationships arc 
absent, and the traditionB of a new corporate life in the student community which can, 
to some extent, replace home influences have not as yet developed. 

Want of proper, continued and extensive study of Sanskrit literature ia the cause 
of students getting out of touch with the .country’s ideals, which again has the effect 
of undermining traditional morality. 

The University should seek to satisfy communal ideals with regard to worship, 
food, and residential and kitchen arrangements in the attached hostels and messes; 
and never discourage students living with their relations and guardians. In Tniiin 
it is the " home ” and the “ community " (or ‘‘ samaj ") which have sought to 
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develope traditional morality and the comradeship of corporate life. And the present 
plan of hostds where students live far away &om the men whom they love and 
revere in their social relationships is not conducive to the development of individual 
character or of civic personality. 


Masood, Syed Boss. 

0 

Yes. Most students live in unhealthy quarters of tho city in houses which under- 
mine their health owing to the dirt which surrounds them. I favour the creation of 
hostels in healthy places under tho supervision of men whose character is above reproach 
and who hold a high place in the estimation not only of the public at large, but also of 
the student community. 


Mazumdab, The Hon’ble Babu Amviea Chaban. 

Hie conditions under which the students live either in Calcutta or elsewhere are not 
conducive to the growth of traditional morality or family tics of Indian life. The hostels 
are no doubt an advantage in that they tram tho students in becoming self-reliant and 
resourceful ; but want of proper guidance coupled with absolute fre^om of action in 
immature years presents a serious obstacle to tho cultivation of most of those virtues 
which are the main cliaractcristics of Aryan culture and civilisation. Eamily ties are 
easily broken oil and a spirit of selfishness and egotism is too early implanted in their 
nature to be easily eradicated in aftei' life. I have observed the best students coming out 
of homes and faring much better in these respeota It is difficult to suggest a method 
which will combine both the systems particularly in Calcutta. The “ attached messes " 
should be gradually abolished and in each hostel a thoroughly competent man should be 
appointed on a decent salary not only to act as guardian of tho students, but also to 
impact to them moral instruction and the rules and practfbesof Indian family life. 
Students should be discouraged from theatre going and attending amusements other than 
athletic sports. 


Mitba, The Hon’ble Eai Hahendba Chandba, Bahadur. 

Yes. This is due to the want of proper care of the students and to the want 
of proper training in matters of moral principles and personal hygiene. There should 
be compulsory ^ysical training and compulsory training in hygiene. Examinktion 
on physical exercise should be the test for admission into universities. Establish- 
ment of a large number of residential institutions is necessary, in which students 
should be placed all the time throughout the course of thoir study under the direct 
control of tho teachers. Thereby the students can be protected against injurious in- 
fluence and can get fuller opportunities of physical training and con learn discipline 
and comradeship. But such institutions should not be costly. 


Mitba, Bam Chaban. 

The private messes in which many students now reside have a deleterious effect 
on character and health. They should be compelled to live either under parental 
protection or in university messes. I should prefer their living in every case in 
university messes where they will be under the wise gunlance of superintendents 
in matters of moral principle and of personal hygiene and will have protection 
aga^st injurious influences, will have fuller opportunities for physical exereise and 
graining, and will further have the discipline and comradeship or corporate life. 
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jUohjaimai). Dr. Wau— Mueebjee, Adilib Chaedba— iUrEEBJEE, Basha- 

KAMAL. 


Mohammad, Dr. Wali. 

I am convinced that tho best anangement for securing the xdiysioal. moral and 
intellectual development of our youth is tlie creation of teadiug and residential univer- 
sities. That the pi^blic welcomes the rosideulial systom is seen from tlie croation of hostels 
all over India and in tlie lact that tho universities started at Benares and at Aligarh urc 
residential in the strictest seirse of the word. Tho systom was introducod at Aligarh at 
the time of its inooption. and tho experience of 3o years lias sliown the success and ad- 
vantages of a residential institution. At present Aligarh provides residence for over 
1,000 sludonts and serves as a model for others. The tutorial system which brings the 
staff into intimate relations A\itli the students, tlie residence of tlie teachers with or near 
the students, the religious instruction both theoretical and pracfdcal, the monitorial system 
of the students, the organised games and sports, tlie swimming batli. tlie students’ union 
and liteiaiy and soientiiic societies, tho common dining hall, the fully equipped hospital 
with an adequate medical staff and. above all, the eeprit tie eo/ps engendered in tlds 
atmosphere, have turned out men ivho in the words of the Lieutenant-Qovernor of 
the Province, Sir Charles OrostliMaitc, “have the character of being upright and 
manly, loyal to the Government under whose protection they live, courteous and respect- 
ful without servility, and fitted by their training for tlie practical work of their life.’* 


Mueeb^e, Atihar Chandra. 

Certainly. 

There are several causes but the chief causes are — bad surroundings and bad oompany. 
We should organise a profession of seU-socrifieing men of high ehorocter to look after 
the welfare of our students. If European gentlemen join the ranks of this profession, 
it is essential that they should acquire a thorough knowledge of the vernaoulor. It would 
not be difficult to get such men among tho Indians. 


Mueesjee, Badhaeamal. 


Yes ; tho causes ate as follows : — 

(a) Tlie students ore discouraged from living in houses with distant relations who are 
not recognised by principals and boards as proper guardians. Home influence^ 
are thus set at a discount. 

(&) Extreme and supercilious supervision of the ins and outs of a student’s life and 
that of his friends and aoqunintanccs which destroys sdf-rc<qieot ; repre6>.iou 
of ontsido oollcgc activities as “ political.’’ 

(e) Lack of education in sanitation, personal hygiene and personal jiuiity'. 

Under-feeding ond'mal-iiutrition in hostels and messes. 

The following steps will help in the realisation of the ideal : — 

(i) In athletics the colleges should supply a supervising instructor. College- 
should seek to provide opportunities for play for correct physical exercises 
through the gymnasium and through supervised play on tho college grounds 
as well as swimming where possible. 

(ii) Enconragement of debating olube, evening gatherings which will oontribute to 
the coUege’e musio and art, of dramatios, of a college journal, of college exhi* 
bitions, eto. Inter-collegiate debating, w'hich was first systematised in the 
East. 

(iii; Encouragement of 'gardening. 

(iv) An improved diet in the hostels ; the practice of supplying students with lunch- 
eon especially to those who work for long hours continuously in the labora- 
tories. 
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(y) Principals and professors should stiinnlate activities for economic, educational 
and social improvement baaed on regional suiveQrs. The college should form 
a social and civic centre of the college district ; furthering in the mofussil 
plans, foe example, for 'the improvement of hygienic and sanitary conditions, 
the development of cottage industries, the organisation of night schools for 
day-labourers and peasants, dvic betterment and country beautification, 
bettor roods and better and more profitable agriculture. 

The present policy of repressing every kind of social work for which the abundant 
energies of students are finding useful occupation, of treating a voluntary student 
teaolier of a night-school as a “ political undesirable ’’ saps the roots of discipliue and the 
development of a healthy civic conscience and a robust social spirit of the college. Such 
activities are port of the natural and healthy expansion of college life and if they are not 
recognised os such, but inhibited in an atmosphere of distrust and suspicion the inevit- 
able results ore demoralisation, ill-feeling and wont of d&ciplinek 


Mdehebji, Fanchanandas. 

loan only apeak of Calcutta students, os I have practically no experience of students 
living elsewhere in Bengal. Calcutta students may be divided into two classes : — 

(a) Thoae viho reside in Calcutta wUh their naiUlal guardians : the only complaint 

in their case is that they neglect physical culture to the detriment of their 
health. 1 think that a compulsory system of physical training should be 
introduced in all schools and colleges and that students should be required 
to submit a certificate of physical fitness along with a oortificate of oharactec 
for admission to the university examinations. 

(b) Those who corns from the mofussil and reside in hostels and messes : Home influences 

and surroundings oro the greatest factor in forming and strengthening Ue 
Bengali character : the student who has to leave Ms home for purposes of 
education in the metropolis is away from these character-forming influences 
at a period of his life when the impulses and emotions are stronger than the 
faculties of reason and understanding. Now the question of questions is this 
— is there in the hostel or in the moss a substitute for the student’s home 
influences and surroundings T The answer must be an emphatic negative — 
specially with reference to the large hostels accommodating hundreds of 
students. The remedy appears to me to be two-fold : — 

(i) To afford to the students educational facilities near their home, i.e., to multiply 

colleges in the mofussil, so that there may not be a largo exodus of mofussil 
students to Calcutta. 

(ii) To have small hostels in Calcutta accommodating not more than fifty students 

and under the direct supervision of one or more teachers : such hostels 
should preferably be community hostels .where full opportunities should 
be given to observe religious practices. 


Naze, £. G. 

I cannot say that the traditional morality of the students is undermined in tho 
mofuBsil. There the wise individual guidance of tho professors in chaigo of mosses and 
hostels, on the contrary, goes a great way in strengthening the character and family tics of 
the pupil. In Calcutta that factor plays very little port, if any at all. It A\ould be 
immensely better, if instead Oi allowing mosses to be formed, all the colleges could provide 
hostel accommodation for its students. If we have residential colleges, all Vba fear 
indicated in the question would vanish, for hostels ore much better places than messeK 
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It is in the hostels that they loam to he more liberal and derive the for- reaching benefits 
of a vise gnidonco in malterb sooiol, religions and oducatianal, under a resident jnrofessor 
snperintendent. 

Classes in religious training shonld he formed and oompnlscny physical exercise 
should be introduced in all colleges. Each ctudent should satisfy the ooUege authorities 
that he takes an ootive part in some one of the games, or takes some form of exercise at 
home. This, together with striot hostel life, would bring discipline and comradeship 
amongst students. 


NAm)!, Mathura Kanxa. 

The eonditums under which many students live in Ooloulta and elsewhere in Bengal 
are not quite favourable to their physical health or to the formation of a strong and pure 
dharacter. In many coses they live without proper supervision, without frequent oppor- 
tunities of coming in contact with superior minds, and are too often left to themselves. 
The moral atmosphere and physical surroundings in which they live ore in many oases 
unwholesome. Mo provision is made for physical exercise and training. 

Better organisation and better supervision are necessary. Core should be taken in 
the selection of houses and sites for messes and hostels as regards locality, ventilation 
and light. Every college should have its own meases attached to it, and these shonld be 
visited in turn by the professors at least thrice a week when they may have an oppor- 
tunity of talking with the students on moral principles or on personal hygiene ; or some 
two or three may oombine in a group to look after the messing arrangements for their 
boys. A visiting oommiitee may be farmed from the staff of the colleges oonoemed for 
the purposes stated abova Eacilities for games should be increased in oonneotion with 
every college as well as with inter-collegiate sports and gomes. Weekly gatherings of 
coUege-BtudentB may be held at some central places to be addressed by men of ehoraoter. 


I7ahdy, The Hon’ble Mahaiajah Six Maihhdra Chandra. 

The following steps are essential for the development of a healthy oorporate 
life in the college ; — 

(a) Hostels should be self-governing institutionB. 

(b) There should be arrangements for moral and religious training of students, 
(e) Home life of students under guardians ^ould not be discouraged as now. 

(d) Professore and students should undertake surveys and work together for civic 

betterment. Both university and oaUege authoritaes are fighting shy of 
the social and educational endeavours of the students. 

(a) Steps tiiould be taken to keep students within college and hostel discipline. 
In hostels the students ^ reason of Iheir constant mixing with comrades 
gradually lose iheir prejudices. Thus they gradually neglect the social 
rules. Very few among the students become immoral in q)ite of many 
temptations existing in Calcutta or elsewhere. 


North Bengal Zamindara’ Association, Bangpur. 

The existing mess or hostel rules to some extent undermine family ties as students 
of the same family, sometimes brothers and cousins reading in different educational insti- 
tutions, ore oomp^ed to live in separate messes and hostels. This bar should be removed. 
Senior professora should be appoint^ superintendents of these messes or hostels. Arrange- 
ments should be msde to allow the students to live there without being obliged to abandon 
their leligiouB or sodsl jnstinots 'and sentiments. Supervision in respect of discipline 
sod punotoslity, eta, should bo more effective. 
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Pal, The Hoa’ble Bai Badha Chaban, Bahadui. 

Yea. The cauaes ore want of aympathotio and loviug guidance and in many oases 
poverty. Facilitied should bo provided for oompulsory physical exercise and training. 

Bahim, The Hon’ble Mx. Justice Abdub. 

I am unable to answer this question with any confidence as my knowledge of the 
oonditions of student life in Bengal is rather out-of-date, but I should be safe in saying 
that there is still room for considerable improvement in this respect. 

Bat, Dr. Bidhan Chandra. 

The conditions under which many students live in Calcutta and elsewhere in 
Bengal ore not of the best. The school boy is aoenstomed to Uve in a joint family where 
he naturally gets support and moral guidance from the family members, and when 
he enters college smd begins residing in the towns he loses his bearings in a way. The 
causes leading to the physical and moral det»ioration are the following : — 

(a) Sinanoial state of the students and the struggle for existenee. There is a good 
proportion of students who come to college full of earnest purpose to educate 
themselves properly. Some of tliom are comfortably placed in life and 
happily bear the strain well. But tliere is a fair number who do not know 
how to meet the expenses of college education or of monthly board and 
lodging. They have to depend on individual oharity and sometimes to 
reside in a private family as on upper subordinate. U tliese latter students 
are rich in natural gifts, they find help from individuals, oolleges and 
nniversities in the form of scholarships, etc. But if they are not equipped 
with intelligenoe proportionate to their zeal for study, they make up for the 
laok of intelligenoe by hard work ; they take no exeroise— Ihey want to make 
the most of &eir opportunities. They have to teok to their studies and also 
to find out the ways and means to support themselves. Such divided atten- 
tion may result in failures. A disappointed creature is a playground for all 
ills, moral and physical. 

(li) Again, there is a large body of poor students to whom the college work is not 
on end in itself, but is only a means to earn some form of livelihood. They 
want to do the most in the shortest period of time and get some sort of a 
degree : they ore often badly equipped physically and mentally and a break- 
down easily followa 

(e) Others there ore (and such students are to be found in all countries) to whom 
a college degree is neoessory to give them a social status : they have before 
them no high standard of education to attain to, they drift along with the 
current of life around. They seem quite satisfied that they are studying 
something, or attending <ome college, and it does not matter much to them 
whether &ey are successful or otherwise at the examinations and naturally 
they have plenty of time in hand for them to run riot with their mented 
and physioal constitution. 

1 would suggest the following remedies : — 

(i)_Preveation in over-crowding in colleges and in the professions by drafting on a 
certain number of students to courses of agriculture and applied sciences. 
The struggle for existence will not be so kemly felt, the desire to do the most 
quickly, at the sacrifice of health, would not be so over-powering. What is 
more, it would not be necessary for every student to go up for the degree 
e x a min ation, wherever his natural aptitude might tend. 

a 2 
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(iij Oiganisation of charitable eocietiea to support the deserving poor stadents. 

These vrill replace the present mode of in^vidual charity. 

(iii) It may bo possible for tlie colleges to induce industrial and commercial firms 
who employ intelligent workers, (printing presses, business houses) to give 
these boys some uork to do (say during the vacations), for which toey 
will be paid (emd the Univermty might co-operate with toe collies in this 
respect). Tlie boys could then pay their own way through college and not 
be subjected to too humiliation of having to depend on charity. 

The second reason for toe present state is tliis : — ]lIost of the professions, already 
over-crou ded. are taught in institutums which con only admit a limited number of stu- 
dents {e.g., toe Medical College). The number of such institutions in a provinco like 
Bengal is limited. There are always four times as many applications as vacancacs to bo 
filled. Tlie result is that only the best qualified are admitted. Tliereforo, although toe 
University allows a student to study medicine as soon as he matriculates, he has perforce 
to obtain toe B.A. d^ree in order to stand a sure chance of admission into toe Medical 
College. The result is that the mediocre student has to struggle along in a course pwhaps 
ill-suited to his faculties for four years before he can join toe Metocal College. Little 
wonder, toen, that he breaks down sometimes. 

More institutions should be opened where toe students could start on the professional 
course immediately after matriculation. 

There is a large amount of ignorance among the youths regarding toe elements 
of personal hygiene and morality. They need to be guided, while they live away from 
home, amidst new surroundings and temptations of town life. To remedy this I would 
suggest the employment on a large scale of medioal inspectors of colleges. They would 
be seleoted with a view to look after toe {hysical well-being of toe youths and also to 
afford such guidance and help as they may need. It is a fact that a youth confides more 
in a tactful and sympatoetio doctor than even in his near relatives. 

AssodationB, both collegiate and inter-coUegiate, should be formed and encouraged 
by toe authorities of toe college for physical training, drilling, voluntary nursing and 
{dtilanthropio work, sports, musical training, and so on. There should be an outiet for 
energy in various forms of healthy occupations and recreations, whioh would develope a 
hesdtoy mind in a healthy body. 


Bay, Bai Biswaubab, Bahadur. 

Yes. Some of toe causes are : — 

(a) Insufficiency of accommodation. 

(b) Want of strict supervision gaierally and particularly in personal bygone. 
(r) W ant of place for i bysical exercisea. 

(d) Want of moral Icsaoua beuig imparted to them. 


Bay, Joges Ceaitdba. 

No. Generally speaking, the morality of studenta living in messes and hostels to 
Bengal, either in Calcutta or elsewhere, is satiafactory. There are no doubt many 
temptations in Calcutta, but I bdievs toe measures at present adopted to guard 
agaiufit the injurious infiuenoea ore aufiicieat. There are a few who are evil disposed ; 
but I believe no amount of supervision con onre the evil mind. Lecturea on hygieui- 
and n oral principles ore desirable. The greatest obstacle which confronts an Indian 
educationist is toe well-known antagonism of toe western and eastern ideals of student 
Ufa India and toe East generally never countenanced indulgence on toe pert of students 
in the pleasures of the fieeh. Their ideal student is a Brahmaekari, a religions studeiit 
leodmg a life of ceUhacy, almost an ascetio, curbing toe tendencieB to frivoUty and sensu- 
ous gratification. The Indian society insisted on toe participation of its students in rch 
gious prooiices from boyhood. This is conspicuous by ito absence among our school 
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and college students, whether they ace living in messes or college hostels. Learning 
for its o\in sake was unknown in India, while this doctrine is preached from the univer- 
sity and the collsges, os if man has to live in a dreamland of mere learning. The olqect 
of learning must he clearly defined before one is admitted as a student. If the object 
be spiritu^ advancement, and not mere material civilisation, the student life in messes 
and hostels shall have to be guided and fostered in an atmosphere of spirituality. If 
the object he as materialistia os in the West, nothing need be done to gam it other than 
the safeguards usually adopted at present. 

Bat, Majimathaitath. 

It is universally recognised that the absence of any moral or religious basis is one 
of the greatest defects of the present s^tem of eduoaiion. Godless ednoatioa has in 
many oases under nmed traditional moiabty < nd family ties and has also been deleterious 
to tile character or phy&ical heatih of the students, mostly in oases of students living in 
hostels, and also in cases of some families where no discipline is maintained. It is unfor- 
tunate that the recommendations of the Commission of 1882 suggesting the introduction 
of moral education did not find favour with the Government, or the defect would have 
been removed long ago. The moral instruction of our students should immediately be 
token in hand. So far os religious instruction is concomod, it should be limited to the 
common fundamental basis for all religious faiths. Sectarian institutions ore not desirable 
at the present time ; they will greatly impede the progress of India in other matters. 
Fhysioid education ehould also be made compulsory. 

An allied problem is that of civic education, and I con do no better than refer to the 
English translation of Dr. Eerschensteinei's Edi'Cition for Citissen^ip, in the intro- 
duction to which book Dr. Sadler points out. “ This book will be a landmark in the 
history of education. It is a book of ideas which have been realised in practical odminie- 
tration.’’ Every student should be made to feel that he is an active and useful member pt 
eomety ; and the head should always be opened through the heart. 

Bay, Bames Chaiibba. 

I have very scanty experience of student life elsewhere than in Calcutta. Speak- 
ing of Calcutta students, I do believe that the mawer in which they live^ tends to “ i^er- 
mine traditional morahty and family ties, and lends to be deleterious to the character and 
physical health of students." 

The causes to which I attribute these are: — 

(а) The absence of men of character from their circle. Students live in messes as 

outcasts, uncored for or perhaps positively looked down upon by the local 
residenta There is no social or even formal intercourse between the students 
and the permanent Calcutta residents. 

(б) The system ot compulsion whereby students of one institution, rather than stu- 

dents of one village or district, mess together. Not much cordiality or kindness 
grows betuoen meu of diflerent districts who chum together, say, fora couple 
of years or so. 

(c) Themeighbourhood of undesirable women and of low dnss people is a sonree of 

mor^ contamination. All unfortunate women should be shifted to one end 
of the towns. 

(d) The absence of healthy occupations and amusements, the indifferent sort of houses 

with bod hygiene in and about them, the indifferent sort of food supplied and 
the indiscriminate menu drawn up by themselves — ^in accordance nhh their 
appetites and length of purse, rather than with the needs of their body. 

Boys are very imitative and unconsciously imbibe habits and traits of ohaiaoter. 
It is very important, therefore, that in tiieir midst must be placed men who can command 
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love and res^iect. There are many Muds and clagses of people who can command lore 

respect, but it is impossible for the edncational authorities to ke^ and retain hold 
orer all inndu and sorts of people. TLe only class of men, therefore, upon whom the 
authorities have strong hold and who are best able to command love and respect is that of 
teachers. 

But with regard to teachers and professors ( I refer to Indians) in this country, 
there are four drawbacks : — 

(i) The pay th^ receive is inadequate ; hence, they are compelled to live almost 
shabbily and to have recourse to writing note-books or “ kqyii” or giving 
private tuition. This leaves them little leisure and less heart for their routine 
work. And this also has caused the teaching profession to be the happy 
hunting ground for would-be lauj’ers, or for those ease-loving, physically 
weak men who would be failures in other walks of life. 

(ii) As a class they lack enthusiasm for their profession and love it because it enables 

them to live. 

(iii) They lack up-to-date knowledge of all that is happening in the world to-day in 

matters ^ucalional — having neither the money to subscribe for up-to-date 
books and journals, nor the leisure nor the inclination to bo up-to-date, for 
their emoluments scare away all such. 

(iv) They are as a class ease-loving, physically indifferent, and positively averse to 

games and sports. 

(v) Theyaremost of them married and possess a regular army of bhildren by the 

time they enter the profession. 

Granting, therefore, that it is teachers uho riiould bo in charge of students' mesfies 
and remembering the disabilities that tcachrau in this country labour under, wo must 
inevitably fall back upon European teachers imported from the best educational institu- 
tions in England. Unmarried European teachers (or teachers whoso wives ore at home) 
who are wdl known for their sympathy touards students and who have sporlivo ten- 
dencies should, for the present, he put in charge of students’ hostels and to each such 
European teaser should be attached two Iiuh'an teachors to be specially recruited on 
high salary. These Indian teachers will gradually replace the European teacliera The 
recruiting of Indian teachers in future riiould bo on the principle of the best pay for 
the best man. Unless this is done, unless the profession of teaching be made sufficiently 
attractive and honourable, we must choose between the two evSa—viz., that of angli- 
cising OUT boys with an eternal round of European superintendents or that of having a 
sham snpmintendent in the person of a hungry, needy, indifiereni school master to whom 
the salary he gels for the xmrposo is of greater moment than the interest of the boys. 

I will have the superintendents mix freely with the students, jiaiticipating in their 
joys and sports, in their trialp and iribnlations. There may be separate kitchens, hut the 
dining hall must be one — in which the saperintendents riiall dine with (he buys although 
at sufficient distances to preserve (he rules of caste. S'ome kind of prayer must be made 
compulsory. I will eschew luxuriously furnished apartments or costly furniture. As 
much conformity should bo kept up with regard to their mode of living in these boarding 
houses as can po«^ibly be done in imitation of the primitive simplicity of on ordinaiy 
Bengali's mofnssil home. Neither the rigours of asceticism nor tlio luxuries of a palace has 
any place in the fcmpoi-ary homes of Bengali students. 

mistake is too often made of looking upon grown boys as spoon-fed babies to be 
birched at pleasure^ The time has come when a change should bo made. Students riiould 
be trusted largely and their sentiments and feelings must bo respected srrapulously. 
Informal gatherings, constant personal commnnication with students by the supci'in- 
tendents, occasional festivities when possible, should bo the standing features of all board- 
ing houses. A broad-hearted sympathy, a genuine loro for the scholars dcvclope eomrode- 
sli p and ensure the best discipline rather than omnibusfuls of ukases and circulars. The 
essential point is that the saperintendents ehall not live in the seclusion of their chambers, 
but must be with the hoys, ajnong tho bo;)? and about the hoys always. I know of 
teachers whose magnetism has been the best of eoireetives against vices and the best 
of incentives to higher morals. Would it be possible for, say, tho Revorend Brothers of 
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tbe Oxford Mini mi or of Sainl Xavierii to imdcrUke (his duty of noting as super- 
intendents, it being alunys stipulated that idt proselytising «ork bo given up in the 
botueding houses t I mention them by the nay as the eluss of material 1 nouM uvlcouio 
to be superintendents of boarding houses. 

Jh reply to question 18, 1 hare tried to ansuer a great portion of this. Betddes nliat 
b stated there, I \ronld lay stress on (ho foilouing points: — 

(i) Food. — Consistently with the length of their purse, the best diet soales should 

be prepared fdr the use of stndeina Tliis can be done by haviiu .i Kirge number 
of recommended Indian menus or by haring medical men ot the localuy lako 
interest in these poor students and iustruet them from time to time. .Idul- 
teiation, bad cooking and imusual piUciing are very eonunon among privately 
managed boarding Imnses. I cannot speak of tiovernment boarding houses. 
Surely something should be done in this respect. 

(ii) Fiysfeai exercises . — If iredical oxaminers arc appointed to schools, the stu- 

dents’ health should be exaniinetl periodically and the amount and kind of 
exercise proper to each should be stated. In "the absence of such .in oraaiii'*- 
tion. the Y. M. C. A. may be a«ked to orgauUc sports and gyinuasiums. At 
any rate, each boarding house ^ould hare a play-ground and gymnasium, 
and pht sical exercises must Lc made compulsory, 
yii) I would abolish the system of having cubicles. I would have halls — the super- 
intendents lying anion!: the pupils. 

(iv) The I or scout movement should be made compulsory. 

It would be possible to make ihc peiinancnt rcsiilents of t'nlcutta lake some intcreat 
in and feel for the hoys, by havimj in each iH'arding house a comiuitlec of visilora— 
oonsict ntr partly of teachers of different sehooU, partly of missionary men, partly ot 
medical men anil partly of men of light and leaihiig. Leoturcti, parties, and aoeialn 
should be encouraged. 

As the object of education is to produce the higbost tyi<c of life, I oanuot think 
separately of the school or oollcgo and the ho^tel : ouch is but the eoniplenieuti ot tho 
other. That being so, I advoc.ite compulsory residence in the whool or collego hnslok 
.wherever a student docs not live with his bund fide guardian, Tho nuiiii leatiiies ot such 
fiostcl life, ill (he case of oollego htndenis should bo as fellows ; — 

(A) Till we got tho proper kind of teaehcii trainisl iii i’cngal, for a hostel ot one hun- 

dred pupils, .1 re.sidont Kuroiiciui supcrinlcniloiit, with thn*e ivi-iileiit llengaii 
educationists as joint huperiiitendcnts, shonld li\c with tho Htiiduiil'i — Hhiriug 
tho same food with the .students (cxci’pt hi the com' of tlic Kuraiwaii), living 
in tho stuno liall with tho stiiilents and p.irtici|>utiiig in the stiiilents' games 
and sports. Sucli siiporintondciils sliouitl, by pivlereiice, bii lin"hclom. IE 
possiblo, a largo number of vmailer liustols is prclerable to oiiu ot immaiiagu- 
able pnqjorlioiui. 

(B) Monitor asHiktiuits elected in rotation crury mouth truni uiiiong tlio stiiiloiits. a 

cauimou club and organised sports and games — thuso shoulil be imjiortant 
foatnres of hostols. Tho internal nioiiagomont ot hostels should bo left to 
tho monitor and, in tho club, debates on all subjects should bo ciu-oiirogod, 
including polities, within rensonabiu limits. Couciirrunt duvi'Jupmcnt of tho 
body and brain trough organised gaiiios and H|)urts, rather tlum through a 
rigid ^llabuB of gynuia&tio oxorcises ; a supjily of elioerfiil forms of rwro i- 
tion and constant lively occupations during the juiioil of tu'isiom from 
work; oloBo and constant iiorsonal touch with (ho superiiiteiukiits tcacbecs 
and other men of ohoractor go furtlior than abstract moral le—oiis or lec- 
tures. 

(C) Diet suited to the needs of tho growhig boy iiro a great ncecs-ity in thi- coimtvy. 

And, wherever possible, tho tiddiig of fillin shoiikl be cico'u.ujoil .uuoiig 
students. To seouro all those, a medical otlieer or a bo iid ot uicslicol vi-ator- 
should bo created to visit and help tlie luunitur with adti'v and g'.ii'kuice. 
Or, standard diet scales may be prepared, out of which tliu monitor con select. 
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QTJESTIOII 17. 


Bay, Bames CHAirDBA — cotUi. — Bay, Satis Chaitdiia. 


Brequeat Taiiatuma in tho nueim ara also neoessary. Regular and systematia 
iroightB and measnrea ol all inmates must be taken and reoorded. It is a 
mistake to attach a low-paid medioal officer to a hostel and to expect his 
hearty sorvicos. It is always nooessory to pay him welL 

(D) Hostel life should, as far as possible, imitate the simple life of on ordinary middle 

class BengalL 

(E) Dimly lighted halls, rather than darkened onbioles for three pupils, should be used 

for the night's r^ and a superintendent should lie in the middle of the 
students. 

For the school-boya, the following speoial provisions should be made : — 

(1) I would have the present high English schools with ton classes and an infinite 

number of sections, spht up into middle schools with six lower classes and 
high bohools with the four upper classes — so as not to allow grown up boys to 
mix with boys of tender age. 

(2) In the cose of school hostels, no hostel or portion of it should aocommodate in 

one hall and under one superintendent more than twenty students. 

(3) Monitors may be selected, but will have fewer powers and privileges. 

(4) I will have the hours of study at school considerably curtailed, the dieting 

systematically looked after by trained medioal experts taking of tiffin made 
compulsory and regular weights and measurements kept. The child’s brain 
is o^y capable of exercising a limited amount of force and, if excessive 
demands are mode on the intelleatual side, the result is obtained at the 
expense of moral aberration ; while, on the other hand, too rigorous a moral 
discipline is apt to be accompanied by intellectual deficiency, and an inferior 
phyaiqueL 


Satis Chakiiiia. 

It is a lamentable faoi that the morality and family ties of the youths of 
Ben^ have been aerioualy undermined. But I have reasons to believe that the 
result is due more to social, economio and even political causes tbau to the conditions 
under which they live in Calcutta smd the mofussil. Over these causes, the Uniij|r- 
sity, I am afraid, can exercise very little control. Prominent among the somu 
causea ore the want of early religious training, the ignorance and “ soft " treatment 
of parents, and the introduction of vorioua kinds of sports, duba and amusements, 
which, SB the means of strengthening social life, are often confounded with the end. 
A vague idea of democratic equality and corrupt individualism is abroad. The young 
men are chafing under unsatisfied aspirations and ore thinking of uid acting under 
the influence of vague Ideals. The forces that are at work ore quite enough to dis- 
turb the balance of voung and immature minds. But there ore aggravating political 
(nii'-cs at work. The exiating relations between the rulers and the rul^ do not 
conduce to that happy identity of interests whieffi is essential to the well-being of the 
State. These have been accentuated by the methods of every-day administration. 
The treatment which self-respecting young men receive at tiie hands of the agents 
of Government has tended to a loss of confidence in the justice of the British adminis- 
tration; and in tiieiT impatience to find a remedy they have exhibited on amount ol 
temper and excitability whitdi sober-minded parents have found difficult to soften or 
curb, either by persuasion or threat. The various imported articles of finery and 
clothing materials have at the some time produced in the minds of the young men a 
sense of false decency which has been unfortunately confounded with good manners 
and gentlemanly conduct. Here also,' the means of outward decency have been con- 
founded with me end. The parents experience great difficuliy in preventing the 
temptation, and attempts to do so are either resistM or evaded. To ™iii disturbance 
of the social order, secular education, carried to excess in pursuance of a policy of 
religious non-intervention, has contributed its fair share. Fdr while the young men 
arc indiscriminately imitating western habits of life, without adopting tiie religion of 
the West, they are growing up without the least leaven of reli^us influence. This 
then is the crowning cause of the ruin of dharacter of our students. 
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Bsxazussin, Svxd, Quazi — ^Bot, The Hon’ble Bai Sbi Nath, Bahadur— Bo7, The 
Hou’ble Baba SnacNSBA Nath — Sabay, Bai Bahadur Bhaovati — Sahyal, Niai- 
KANTA — Sapru, The Hon’ble Dr. Tbj Batiasdb. 


Beyazdddin, Syed, Quazi. 

To a ceitom extent I consider it does demoralise oharacter and cause health to 
deteriorate. Moral and religions inatruotdon should be imparted according to the leligi- 
ons tenets of students. 


Boy, The Hon’ble Bai Sbi Nath, Bahadur. 

The present system is tolerably good. More opportunities should be provided for 
physical training. , 


Boy, The Hon’ble Babu Subendba Nath. 

I do not consider that the conditions under which many students live in Oalontta 
and elsewhere in Bengal ore such as to undomine traditional morality and family iiee 
or to be deleterious to the character or physical health of the students. 


Sahay, Bai Bahadur Bhagvati. 

I do think that the conditions under which many students live in Calcutta are such 
os to undermine traditional morahty and family ties and to be deleterious to character 
and physical health of the students. I attribute this partly to miscellanoous company 
in hostels and in messes, and mainly to the transitian from the old order to the new. 
I would recommend the institution of sniall hosteb for students of the same way of life 
and thinking and of the some age as the best means of pienerving their morality and 
protecting them for injurious influences. A big hostel with a miscdlaneous population 
fosters a corporate life of an undesirable kind and should be discouraged. As for the 
need for personal hygiene and physical oulture, it is to some extent a question of means 
and leisure and loigdy of the habits of life. So fu as it is a question of habits of life, 
improvement in it is a matter of time and experienoe ; and so far as it is a question of 
means and leisure, too much has already been done in this direction. A concourse of 
miscellaneous people in an institution, which must therefore bo worked on lines common 
to the whole body of men for which a hostel cateis, is bound to extinguish all that is good 
and noble in Individuals and to train them up in what is at best the average of humanity, 
if not to expose to the influence of the habits and views of the prepouderating element 
in it. 


Santal, Nisizanta. 

A better type of teachers should bo provided. 


Sabbv, The Hon’ble Dr. Tej Bahaddb. 

• 

I cannot answer fhia question with reference to CMoutta or Beimcd as I have 
no looal knowledge. But if this question were put to mo with Ntwenoe to the 
United Provinces, T would unhesitatingly say that within my experienoe of tha last 
twenty years or so I have not had any occasion to find fault with the moralil^ of 
our young men. I think a large majority of them load steady and temperate fives 
and I do not think it is correct to say that family ties have been undetnMned. On 
fbe contrary, what has someiames struck me is that our students too mueh mb- 





QUESTION 17 . 


Ratott, The Hon’ble Br. Xej Bahadur— co;ifJ.—SAitK.\B, Qofal Chansba — SaxkaBi 

Kaupasa. 


ordinate their indlTidual tastes and indinations to i^o uriil of the family. The 
hold of the family in India over the individual is far stronger than outsiders 
realise. To a certain extant it is desirable that it should be so. Carried to an 
excess it retards the growth of the individual. I ^ not know whether the expression 
' traditional morality ' aa used in this question, ia intoided to have reference 
to the religious side of the students also. If it has, I must say that I do not at 
all share the view hold in certain quarters that our students are growing up into 
irreligious or godless persons. Very ofton this view is based upon imperfect or 
incorrect data. When authority is not implicitly obeyed the tendenoy is to attribute 
this to a want of religious spirit. I decline to admit the validity of '^is point of 
view. My experience shows that so far from our studente being irreligious they are 
'much more regions in the working of their mind and in the actual habits of their 
lives than we are entitled to expect from young men of their age. In fact, what 
I have noticed is that there is always too much readiness among them to accept as 
religious truth, whatever tradition and hunily associations require them to do. 
Some religious movements in the country, which have for some time past carried on 
vigorous religious propaganda have also not left students untouched. Taking all 
these facts into consideration I have no reason to believe that there ia any mateiiol 
weakening of the hold of traditional morality or any appreciable alienation from 
religion among the students. Western materialism, whi(^ was in fashion a gene- 
ration ago, does not hold the deld now. I am, however, free to confess that there is 
room for improvement in regard to comradeship, discipline and corporate life. 


Sabeae, Gofai. Cbajtdba. 

Mv answer is in the af&rmative. Some of the causes to which this state of things 
may be attributed ore these 

(a) The overcrowding in some'of the hostels and messes owing to the diffieulty 
of providing sufficient accommodation for all non-resident students. 

(h) The unsatisfactory arrangements for supervision. 

(c) The want of suitable play-groimds, libraries or reading rooms in most of 

the hostels and messes. 

(d) The personal influence of teachers is very little felt by students outside the 

school or the college. 

The following steps may be suggested ; — 

(i) The admission of non-resident students into any institution should be strictly 

limited to the number for whom satisfactory residential arrangements can 
be made. 

(ii) The superintendents of hostels and messes should be such members of the 

school or the college staff as are capable of commanding the respect of the 
students and of influencing their character by their own example. 

(iii) Satisfactory arrangements should be made for outdoor games a^ sports as 

well as for intellectual recreation. 

^iv) Members of the school and the college staff should Tniv more freely and 
frequently with tho students. 


Sabkab, Eaijpada. 

Tea, in towns, but not in villages. 

Absence of proper guardians and the general poverty of tiie students are the chief 
causes. 

Good text-books for study, good teachers at sobobl and good guardians at home 
to instruct and inspire with high ideals, more expenditure on playing flelds and physical 
training apparatus, and properly supervised hostels will improve matters. 
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Sasthi, KoKiLESWAit, Vidyarntnu — Sastbi, Rai Bajkhdba Cramsba, Bahadur — 
Scottish Churches College Senatuis Calouttii. 


Sastbi, Eoeilbswab, Vidyaiatna. 

The conditions under which many students now live ore such as to undermine 
traditional morality and family ties and to be deleterious to the character and the 
physical health of the students. Traditional morality and family ties suffer because 
the students now living in the hostels and licensed messes find no opportunities for 
cultivating them. If instead of this arrangement, they are made to live as members of 
the families of their gurvs or teachers, they aill be able to secure not only an effective 
protection against injurious infiuenoes, but also a wise guidance necessary for their moral 
welfare. ’Fat their physical welfare, arrangements sho^d be mode at the college by way 
of establishing a common gymnasium and encouraging the pursuit of various athletic 
sporta For the development of their corporate life: — 

(a) The residential quarters of the gurus and their respective wards ^ould, in the* 
first instance, be placed close to the college, so that the constant presence of 
the college b^ore their e3'es would foster in them the belief that though 
they have to live separately for getting the benefit of personal core and 
attention of Iheir gurus, they belong to, and together form, ono body of 
which the college is hut a concrete emblem. 

Ifi) The teaehers should mix freely with one another and should have no galling 
distinction of any hind among themselves. The European professors, for 
instance, should have no separate sitting accommodation, and no subject 
should bo unduly undervalued, as Sanskrit is now done, inasmuch os^ a 
piafesaor->hip in this subject carries a much smaller salary than that carried 
by most other subjects, e.g., English, history, economics, physios, chemistryr 
etc. 

(c) Next, the teachers should not only mix with those students under their core, 

but also visit those that live in their own families at residences and should 
take their guardians into their confidence in all possible ways. 

(d) Lastly, the students should meet one another not only in their doss rooms, but 

also in the debating clubs and libraries and common-rooms under the guid- 
ance of their teachers and thereby multiply their intellectual relations, which 
should be supplemented by such other relation's will grow if they also meet 
one another in the gymnasiam and on the play-grounds and in social gather- 


Sastbi, Bai Bajendba Chandba, Bahadur. 

Extension of the hostol system under proper safeguards and a strict system of 
supervision by the Government and the University may bo relied upon for the removal 
of the baneful influences under whioh the students in Calcutta and clsou heio, but mostly in 
Calcutta, live at the present day. 1 would insist on the professors and teachers living 
with their pupils in the hostels maintained or subsidised by the Oovomment and the 
University. As it is, hostel lilo in Calcutta has proved an unmixed evil and much of the 
obnaxiouB political propaganda, there is reason to believe, has been hatched in the 
hostels.. Hostel system should bo thoroughly overhauled boioro its extension on a large 
Boale oan be advocated. 


Scottish fhuiches College Seuatus, Calcutta. 

The condiidonB under which many students live in Calcutta are far from satis- 
faotory, but it should he stated at the outset that these conditions have been vastly 
improved during the past few years. Those who have any knowledge of these eou- 
ditions twenty or thirty years ago may well be pardoned 'for thinking that the 
improvement has not been slight. 




QTIESTIOK 17. 


ScottiBh Churches Oolkge Senatus, Calcutta— eonfd. — S eai<, Di. Boajsksiuiiath 


In ozdinary oiicumstanceB no lespectablo Hindu tsmil^i of, howsTer narrow 
means, is likely to rcocive a stranger student (to live with them) as a boarder. A few 
■students are received into respectable househcdds as tutors, but even this is not often 
met with. IRie result is that most of the students, who cannot find room in our 
■hostels and whose parents do not live in Calcutta, live with more or less distant rela- 
tives who are their guardians. “Where the household is satisfactory, traditional 
morality and family ties are not likely to be very difierent from what the students have 
been accustomed to in their own homes. Where the guardianship is nominal, the only 
hope for the studeut lies in his at once realising his responsibility for his own life and 
■eowuct. In Ms relatives' house, he is probably in as favourable a position as studenla 
in other lands for keeping straight under the sense of responsibility. The great 
change from schaol to university intelleotual life should be the passing from a life 
under tutors to one accompanied by much greater freedom. If it were not for political 
troubles, Indihn students living under guardians would probably compare not un- 
favorably with those of other lands, especially in their application to study. 

The real difiSculty in a great number cu cases is the poverty of the student, and the 
introduction of the expensive residential system advocated by some, ignores this 
poverty and fails to take account of the advantage of tr^ning of character by means 
•of fre^om. The student must live with relatives because he cannot meet the ex- 
penses of a hostel or mess. Such a student may have to be contented with wretched 
accommodation and food, and his healtii suffers. Quite probably he comes from a 
bad school, is imperfectly grounded, knows only defective methods of study and his 
lodging offers little or no privacy for his work. If the best of such students could be 
selected tmd helped, and^ the many otiiers, who are unfit for literary or scientific 
attainment, were directed into other avenues, ^e problem of housing students in Cal- 
cutta would not be so serious. They are willing to take wise and sympatiietio advice 
4n matters of moral principle and of personal hy^ene, and often take full advantage 
of the poor opportunities that they have for physical exercise. This college has litue 
difficulty in tro matter of discipline, and in spite of the large numbers something 
has boen done towards the realisation of the comradeship of corporate life. iHiat 
becomes easier as the tradition oi the college grows and as tiie purpose which it stands 
for is more dearly realised. ' 

The colleges ought to provide adequate opportunities for physical exercise and 
-training by securing playing fidds in their near neighbourhood. 


Seal, Dr. Ebajendbanath. 

The Indian thrives best in home surroundings and does not bear transplanting very 
wdl. And if we weigh carefully the dehumanising influences all the world over of labour 
and colonial conditions whenever these ore dissociated from the home or tend to break 
it up, we shall not be at a loss to discover that this trait is common to the race, derived 
from the human child’s prolonged nurture in the bosom of the family. Man, in foot, is a 
home-brew in the vat of woman tho biewstcr, or. as the Indian would put it, a home-spun 
in tho loom of woman tho spinster 1 And this trait is more pronounced in the so-called 
natural races (and the Indian is still a child of nature without knowing it) than in folks 
with tho wonder-lust, with the migratory instinct or nomadio tradition. 

But, under the conditions as to the distribution and congregation of population that 
characterise tho civilisation of to-day, whothor these conditions are soii^ or unsouud 
and are liable to be revorsod or not, the parental home (or gum-giiha, guru-kula) is no 
longer available to tho large majority of students ; and to my mind it is well that it should 
bo so : the growing youth should be weaned from his homo, provided the process does not 
arrest or min tho growth. 

A great-world-tradition, tho corporate academic life, calls to blm ; it is the call of the 
deep. He must cease to be an ' ishuidor,’ and launch the vessel of his being on the cir- 
cumambient deep that calls to him, the mighty waters rolling ever more I 

Fortunately, however, the student coming from his village to the centre of his district 
■or to tho oapited city, dom not ordinarily lose his moorings. He associates with oiher s 
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Seal, Dr. Bbajehdbanath — contd. 


from his own district, or others from his own commmiity, and as the Indian standard of 
morality is a communal one, the eye of the fellow- villager or the follow -caste man is to him^ 
in his unsopliisticatcd state, a reminder and vouchor of the communal conscience. And 
when to this is added the oriental shomofacodness and respect for ciders (indeed for age 
as such, and for uoman as the mother), it will be cosily understood why as a rule the 
Indian student is free from the vices of dissipation and drink, and has no wild oats to sow. 
Kor is he ill-monnerod (oxceptfrom ignorance), arrogant, bumptious, or defiant of author- 
ity or given to cjnicism, scoffing or irreverent ways in normal circumstances. But ho is 
very touchy (all orientals ore) in certain matters connected with his honour and irral, all 
the more so because ho must prcsciTc his centility ns a eart of Palladium against the 
encroachment of racial subjection. Kxcopt where ho is perverted by outside influences, one 
never has any trouble with him if one knows how to behave oneself. That man must have 
mistaken bis vocation, or must bo the victim of an unnatural situation, whose relations 
with his Indian students ore other than cordial, olTcctionate, deeply and touchingly human- 
That is the best reward of a life spent in teaching on Indian soil. And Indian youths w'ill 
bear any amount Of reproof, chastisement and remonstranoo, even in matters touching 
their ancestral traditions or racial pride, if they feel that the chastisement is the chostisc' 
mentoflove. The real trouble lies another way. The old morality of personal temperanee 
and personal purity (with the virtues of humanity, compassion, gentleness, patience and 
respect for authority) works well imdcr the new conditions of eongregate life. But when 
it is a matter of the truth of one’s conviction, fidelity to principte, courageous adherence 
to a cauRo, the sense of corporate life and responsibility, in new' situations in which the 
old communal instinct or the old religious tradition is at fault, and above all, wlien the 
situation demands that habit of knowing one’s mind and acting on that mind, that courage- 
ous insistence on what is duo to one’s self, that dotcrmuiation to conquer ciieumstance' 
by force of mtII, which is the essence of that psychological (not neoessarily moral) 
which the Englishman moans by character — when this is in quest, the Bengali student 
fails and fails grievously. A better and more harmonious adjustment between the intellcot 
and the will — a conquest of that lassitude, that abulia, to which the Indian temperament 
is BO prone, and, above oil, the abandonment of that monistic individualism on which the 
Indian is apt to fall back, whenever group and communal instincts find no scope for work 
— those must be the governing ideas in any scheme of moral training which means to grapple 
with the hard rcaJities of a difficult problem in racial and social psychology. iVom the 
educational reformer’s point of view, therefore, it is a good sign ■ of the times that the 
ooUego student in Bengal is feeling more and more the call to social service, the gknr of 
national hopes, and the urge of national ambition in every field — social, economic 
political and religious. Once those ore directed to healthy channels of patient work and 
loving service, of wise preparation and roadiness to do Oie lowliest duty at hand, these 
stirrings of a corporate social and national life will draw in currents of fresh air whiffs 
of ozone, the salt breath of an open sea, which will purify this close atmosphere of its 
(abulic) miasma of ages, os well os of its new inflammable gases. There are no other 
moral stops to heolth and sanity, no other moral protections against the neuropathic 
tain’ and the fascination of crime. But these ore only the moral conditions that must be- 
satisfied, and themselves they arc not sufficient: we must look to the foundations of 
social morality to secure its equipoise and safety. 

For let us not minim iso the character or extent of the evil. These unsettling influences 

pervade the whole atmosphere of society : the home, the village, the torvn, ^the market 

and the hdl — the field and the slum, no less than school and university. This unhealthy 
ferment is destructive of vital growth and preventive of tissue formation. The whole 
social constitution in Bengal must be regenerated. The educationist must contribute 
no mean or unimportant quota to the budget of vital reform : only he must mako a proper 
diagnosis first. The mere segregation of Bengali youth in some quiet rural academy 
would be no protection against the ravages of this neuropathic disonlcr: you cannot 
protect a man against the infection of the v^ air ho breathes. The schools and colleges 
do not generate it. neither do they help to disseminate it : they are neither incubators nor 
carriers. And the diatliesis is not simply economic or political, simply religious or ethical ; 
it is a case of social neurasthenia. 
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Seal, Dr. BitAJESDRASATH — contd. 


Aa I have said, the problem is not merely or even mainly an odnoationol one. I can 
only deal with it hero in one of its aspects. I will confine mysdf strictly to those causes 
of this nervous break-down which directly affect the students in Caicutta and elsewhere, 
and which it behoves the educational r^ormer to study for the purposes of the present 
inquiry. These may be briefly noted as follows : — 

(a) The Bengali’s diet whioh to-day falls short in nutritive value of even the low level 
of the metabolism sufficient to keep up the Bengali’s normal efficiency. 

(&) The students’ lack of sufficient food for reasons of poverty.' 

(c) The habit of hastily gulping down food, often half-cooked, just before starting for 

school or college in the morning which is responsible for half the dyspepsia of 
our intellectttal dasses. 

(d) The going without afternoon refreshment, in many cases for want of proper school 

or coUego arrangement. 

(e) The change in the old custom of morning and afternoon hours of work with on 

intervening rest in the mid-day heat, — which was adapted to the dimate. 

(J) The debflitating effect of the county’s scourge, malaria, which, some allege, 
destroyed Hellenic dvilisatioa (the tiny plasmodium, in any case, if not also 
the hook-worm, is to the Bengali what the trypanosome is to certain African 
peoples, lethargiaing where not lethal). 

(p) The deadening and dazing effect of learning all things through a foreign medium, 
which leaves the average Bengali hoy with leas natural dasticity and bright- 
ness of mind, when he leaves school or college than when he entered (a 
systematic mental measurement would settle this point at once). 

(A) Lost, though not least, the general disturbance in habits and standard of living, 
with change in the levd and pressure of competition, from the rural-agricul- 
tural to the civic-industrial type, which, so far as they have failed to pro- 
duce biological and sociological adaptation, account for the decreasing birth- 
rate and increasing death-rate among the upper doss Hindus, aa well as the 
preralance of diabetes, phthisis, suicide, hysteria, and the psycho-neurotic 
diathesis, which are but symptoms of a general nervous irritability and vital 
depression among males and females alilm, with varying incidence. 

As will be seen, from the above, there is not much that is wrong with the students 
■cxdusively as a dam : they ore rather better lodged and fed and better housed during their 
■school or college days (or hours) than in their homes ; and so far as Calcutta is concerned, 
the health and sanitary conditions of the capital, with its diminishing death-rate, ore far 
better than those of most other academic centres in Bengal to-day, so much so that any 
educational policy which would have for its efieot an or^cial arrest of the natural moss 
movement of our college students towards this city would be accountable for a consider- 
able volume of premature and permanent enfeoblemcnta^ unless it could undertake at the 
same time to arrest or reduce the sick-rate and the death-rate m so many mofussil centres, 
malaria-stridken, iU-drained, often without proper water supply or in oth« ways insanitary. 

Physical exercises (as apart firam the acrobatics once in vogue) ore good, but do not 
go a great way. And, in many oases, it is believed that those who engage in their school 
or college days in vidUni exereitea in the form of football or cricket in the Indian mother 
and without a suiJuiieiMy nufritioua diet (such was the old-time gwr-eum-ehhota, grom-ond- 
molassos, but alu for our latter-day stomachs !) fall a prey in after days, when they have 
ceased to practise, to rheumatism, paralysis, neuralgia or some complaint of the brain, 
heart or lungs : not quite unlikely from what we know of the effects of severe labour in 
producing deformity and shorter lives in primitives. This is a matter in whioh a lay 
man like myself who has never saorifiood to either .Asoulapius or Olympian Zeus is not 
entitled to any conviotion. But the belief is worth enquiring into. 

Among the conditions so ddetorious I may mention the following ; — 

(i) The soeiol evil flaunting itself in academic quarters of the town caused much 
mischief some years ago, but this was put down by the fatherly action of the 
City Fathers. 
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Seal, Dr. Brajendbanath — eomid. 


(ii) Certain aspects of tiro theatres in this country arc unsavoury. Bengali society 

will have to improve the social status of the theatrical profession, os it has been 
improved in other countries. Wc arc behind hand, but by how many decodes 
or centuries, and whether wo arc in the Third Empire or the First, or in the 
Augustan age of the Grand Uonaiquo himself 1 cannot tell. 

(iii) In some mofussU towns, thero oro or have been sources of infection in certain 

messes or hostels. As soon as the sourcos arc traced, there should bo root 
and branch extirpation by the summary expulsion of oUthe offenders concomod. 
Ko cubicles or window bars, and no moral suasion, or penitential, for any such 
in college precincts. The last only breeds the sentimental villain, the most 
unpromising of criminals is the bud. Their proper place is a (reformod) 
reformatory. 

(iv) The coses of drink among medical students are much less, I believe, than formerly. 

The smoking of cigarettes received a check during the Swadtahi agitation, 
which xtatconised the ‘ bins ’ os a homo industry ! but tho cigarettes recovered 
with a bound, with Manchester cottons and Liverpool salt ! There will now be 
a decline of juvenile smoking. 

(t) The coarse language of the streets, especially of the street Arabs and gamins, is 
a source of offence to modesty ; as also tho customary uso of cortoin indelicate 
jokes and slang terms in common parlance. 

Eivery school boy, in these circumstances, ought to bo trained to a habitual decency 
of speech, and also a chastity of honour which would instinctively shrink from loose and 
disrespectful talk about women who do not observe the ‘purdah, a talk which should be 
branded as dishonouring and dishonourable. 

Finally, let me say that those 'nho hunt after orgies of secret vices or indulgences 
among a class so staid and generally abstemious os tho Bengali youths of our colleges, 
aro hunting tho shark, a favourite pastime not always confinod to tho nursery. 1 do not 
know if thero are reports of any social league or vigilance oommittoo on tliis point. But 
tho concurrent testimony of unimpeachable and competent modicnl men and other experts 
whom I have consulted loaves no doubt in my mind as to tho truth of tho statement I 
have just made. For the rest, secret reports secret vices, especially in matters relating 
to homo-sexuality, sadism and other orgies, are apt to get on the Iwain of tho reporter, 
tending to produce in the end a Freudian Complex, which has not been yet identified, 
and which 1 cannot moko up my mind how to name, whether os the Father Confessor 
Complex or the Vigilance Agent Complex, or, better compounding tho simplos in a concoc- 
tion, the Modern' Babylon Complex I And tho only remedy yet knouii in such case is a 
course of Psycho-analysis ! 

What is really wanted in the first instance is an experimental study and surrey, both 
physical and psychical, of the college and school population in Bengal, ^ike for tho normal, 
the supernormal and the abnormal, in relation to tho differont social strata and vitality 
classes. This work should bo undertaken by tlie Department of Experimental Psycho- 
logy in the University acting in concert with the Medical Deportment. Even tho ordinary 
measurements for vision, vital capacity, stature and weight have not been yet under-, 
token excepting certain clinical measurements, on one or two occasions by visitors from 
other ports of ^dia (dieted by t1i» M^ uv Govcinmcnt. I believe). Such on investiga- 
tion as the one here projmsed will be followed by Uie institution of a child welfare 
bureau, extended so as to include the school-going population as a whole, as well os 
a coU^e students’ bureau. But the survey must come first. Hygienic, economic, 
social, moral, pedagogic reform will come in its woku 

The University Union and the various college clubs and unions are helping to build 
up an academic tradition, however slowly and feebly. Five years ago I observed : — 

“Frequent social gatherings of the lecturers and students arc another pleasing 
feature . . . gatherings either of the whole college or of a large section, with 
sports, gromoplione, magic tricks, refresliments, c^. This cultivation of the 
graces and amenities will be very useful if it tokos away from the morose, 
dullness and heaviness which ore often associated with our college studies, and 
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Seal, Dr. Brajensbanate— eontd. — Sboabd, Dr. C. P. 


it is in no unsympathetio spirit that 1 add that one could wish to see’ 
literary and Somatic recitations and scientific rerreations given a moie 
prominent place in what profess to be college reubions. It is not enough 
that professor and students should meet, it is also essential. 1 venture to 
submit, that th^ meet, not as at variety shows and entertainments, but 
in oultivating the lighter graces, tiie unbending moods, the social amenities of 
literatureand art, of science and philosophy." 

I would odd to the above that my wish has been fulfilled in part by some of the greater 
oolloges in the city and elsevrherei 

I may be permitted to continue the quotation. What follows gives on idea of our 
wants in this matter : — 

“ What is wanting. All this is very encouraging ; the materials, the machinery, the 
• seofiolding, ore there; the co-operation of teachers and students alone is wont- 

ing to raise a noble edifice on lasting foundations. In the common room of 
the .... college for instanco, 1 find a well-assorted variety of papers 
and magozinea There ore the Strand, the London, the Windsor, magazuiea 
which might cater for a taste for lightw fiction and ephemera^ but literary 
sipping and gossiping have no charm for our prematurely weary youth. 
There ore the Spectator, T. P.'s Weddy, the Saturday Review ; these might 
whet a more intellectual appetite, but our young collegian is queasy with hia 
surfeit of cram. There ore the Contemporary Review and the Review of 
Reviews, to give a bird's eye view of the world movements of to-day ; only 
the eye is not therei 

The fact is there arc no intdlectual modes, no passing fashions of thought or senti- 
ment, in OUT academic world, — ^those movements of taste or of ideas which 
constitute the life of every modem nniversity. In literature and the dramiir 
it is now the cult of Ibsen, now of Maeterlinoh; and anon of Anatole 
Pionce. {If.B , — ^This was written five years ago.) In philosophy, it was 
Pragmatism yesterday, it is Bergsonism to-day, and it will be liucken's 
Meaning of Life and BtVgion on the morrow. (N.B . — ^That morrow iriU 

never dawn, it has gone to the limbo of those morrows that never will be^ 
and that yesterday that never was.) In art, impreasioiuam, post-impres- 
sioniam, futurism, form the legitimate snooBsaion. As crazis, fnrors, they 
come and go, but the fight is evar oarried on round the standard of the hour, 
and life kin^-i life and motion gives off motioa” 

Thanks to the Bengali magazines canying on triangular combats in literary and art 
criticism (os weU as in historical research 1), pitched engagements, Dunciads and Baviada 
in which squibs, lampoons, pasquinades, in one word personalities, “ go to and fro like 
shot in battle, " our ^nng collegians have been roused from their phlegmatic slumber 
during the last triennium ! Great is the power of Personality in every field I 


Seoabd, Db. C. P. 

1 would further recommend that there he a department of hygiene either in con- 
nection with the University or in connection with the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion acting OB adviser to the Universiiiy. TWs department ^vould consist of three 
divisiana : — 

(а) Hygiene and sanitation. 

(б) Medical inspection of schools and ooUeges. 

(e) Physical training. 

These three divisions might either be directly under the Director of Public 
or under on additional aasistant director of public instruction. At present the 
Adviser to the Department of Public Instruction in Physical Education is working 
al^ these three lines. This has been necessary because of the inability to dete^ 
mine the physical training necessaty without first understanding end knowing the 
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oonditionB with regard to hygiene and aaaitation and the physical oondiiion of ihe 
Btudents. 

I do not ooneider that the conditions under which students live in Calcutta and 
elsewhere in Bengal are sucb as to undermine tiie morality and family ties and is 
ddeteiiouB to the character and physical health of the students. 

The present day tendency in schools and ooUeges is for an increasingly large 
number to live in hobtoie and messes. This takes the students awiiy Irom famiiy ties 
at a very early age, especially in high schools. The hostels to which they go do 
not, as a gener^ rule, supplement the family training. The hostd superintendent is, 
as a rule, a poorly paid teacher and allows the boys to do pretty much as they please. 
In Caloutta centra, there ate a number (rf very poor messes without superinte^ence 
^of any sort, and especially in Calcutta, they arc associated with all classes mid canditions 
of people who have o&er motives and ideals than those which we ordinarily assooiats 
wim college students. 

Another causative factor is the absolute lack oi discipline in high schools aud as a 
result the hi(pi school student goes to the college with a lack of that proper training 
which would ordinarily fit him for college or commercial life. 

Again, a very poor class of teachers are used as instructors in physical training 
and gomes. No instruction of any kind is given in hygiene. 

Very little attention is given in schools and colleges to cleanliness and development 
of character which are so essential in educational organisation and so necessary for 
growth and development, e^ecisUy in tiie Orient where these factors receive so 
Uttia attention. University inspectors pay little attention to ordinary hygiene and 
sanitary conations of sohoola and surroundings and as a result the school environ- 
ment is anything but good. 

As to the steps which should be taken to secure for the students wise guidance in 
these matters, mere should be a better school environment, dean and sanitary, 
with plenty of light, fieeh air, etc. Instruction in hygiene and better opportunity 
of {diysical exendse and traimng by Gained teaobers. More emphons placed upon 
discipline during the period of growth and flexibility of tiie etudents, that is, during the 
mldme and hi^ sohml period. 


Sbn, Atui. Ohandba. 

The Gonditiona under which the students arc forced to live at the messoa and 
hostelB of Caloutta and elsewhere are not very favourable to the growth of hooll^v 
moral and physical life among them. The reasons are obvious. They have to live 
in 'crowded cities and towns in the midst of groat temptations and allurements. 
Their minds are often distracted by activities and influences which are unfavour- 
able to the growtii of academic life. The following remedies may be suggested : — 

(a) Tlio principal colleges under the Univeraity should be removed to the' 

suhiirhs away from the distractions and a1Iui">ments of tlie town. 

(b) The hostels and messes attached to the colleges should be placed under the 

charge of elderly men of high charaetcr whose life would he nii example 
to the students resident therein. 

(r) The . aludenta should be allowed to participate in innocent games and 
amusements in which their teoehers should also take part. 

(d) The profcBBora should have their residencen close to the colleges and attached 

hostels and they should freely mix with the hoys so that they might impress 
their young minds by the example of their own life and character. 

(e) Begiiiar gatherings and meetings mw be held in the hostels and attached 

messes presidra over by the teachers and professors in which principles 
of morality may ho incnleated by discussion and rending 

(f) Instructive lectures may be delivered outside coHega hours and bmmd the 

college course illustrated by lantern slides which would afford at the Mme 
time both instruction and amnnement to the hoys. 

VOL. xn 
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Sen, Bui.i.i.an'A'Eda — Sen, BiprNBHHAHi. 


Sen, R rvrAT.ATT AwnA. 


In our good old days pupils lived either with their parents or n-ith teachers or with 
gnardiaus who were really guarrlinns, and know ingly or unknowingly they looked after 
the physical, intellectual and moral wolforo of tlio pupils entrusted to their care. 
In Kurope they say that boys lire either with parents or in boarding houses under proper 
care. But here at present we have abandoned our old system and bavo not adopted the 
practice obtoiiung in Kurope, and the result is that many of our boys get a smattering of 
intellectual educatiou, but become foppish, extravagant, seliish — alike a burden to their 
parents and a cause of tlieir misery. I think intellectual education without proper moral 
elevation does more harm than good, as in most oases such education is more often 
applied to doing harm to soeicty; of coiursewhon evil habits begin to grow from inside 
it is difficult to check its growth ^m the outside. But still it is highly dosirable to ensure 
that boys live under proper control. Healihy development must bo fostered, but un- 
healthy germs should bo speedily removed, if necessary with an iron hand. Means 
should he devised for this. 


Sen, SipnftBBHASi. 

I think that the hostels or attached messes should not bo too big. Big hostels 
should ho divided into blocks, and not more than thurty students should bo accommodated 
in each block under the charge of a person (preferably a professor or toaohor) who commands 
the respect and confidence of the boarders. Koch block or hostel should be managed on 
the principle of self-government by the students thcmselvBs subject to the eoutrol of the 
resident superintendent, so os to give them on opportunity to develope the practical side 
of character before they actually enter the world. There should bo a healthy rivalry 
among the blocks ns regards dietary arrangements, sanitation and personal cleanliness, 
physical exorcise and intellectual recreations. As big hostels eon only bo managed by a 
system of artificial and often arbitrary regulations not conducive to the health of all the 
boarders, I suggest that student life in hostels should, as for as possible, bo regulated by 
the natural laws which hold in the management of a Hindu household, which combines 
control with freedom. 

MofEusil oollegcs should bo unproved and multiplied to remove the congestion in the 
city ; and respectable zilla schools should bo raised to the status of second-grade collages 
under the control of the University, fully afliliated in the intermediate courses of study, 
BO as to absorb a large number of matriculates, who ore more exposed to the temptations 
of the city than the more advanced students who aro more alive to the stern realities of 
life. Matriculates in the district where such a college may be founded should be induced 
by all means to join the local college. 

I suggest that classes may be Imld in the morning hours from 7 to 10 when the 
mind of the student is fresh and receptive, so that ho might have the whole day to himself 
for study and find time for healthy recreation in tho evening. 

Koch hostel should have senior and- junior students. Tho senior students should bo 
induced to help tho junior students in their studios. In short the administration of tho 
hostel should conform to the condition of homo life as for as possible. 

I do not consider that the conditions under which Ptudonts live in Calcutta or elsewhere 
have materially undermined their traditional morality and family ties. Tho immense 
majority oi om* students ore home-sick, tmd they seldom stay out in the city during holi- 
days. If there is any deviation from the orthodox standard of morala, it is more due to 
tho pardonable levity of youth and in some coses to a foolish imitation of western habits and 
practices than to any vicious eliango in their charaotor. The choraotcr and example of 
the gentlemen, to whose care they axo oommitted, will more eilootivoly and beneficially influ- 
ence their conduct and shape their destinies than any prosoribed course of moral lectures. 

If there is any deterioration in tho health and phj^oal development of students, it is 
moiuly due to their generally sedentary habits and want of proper nutrition than to the 
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Sen, Bitinbeiiabi — eonttl. — Skvt, Roi BomuNT Nath, Bahadur — Sen, Dr. S. K. 


montal Btiaiii caused by the preacut nyutcm oi uuheruty teaching. The majority of 
Btudonts neglect their studies in the first year of their course and uork hard towards the 
end of the second year. Besides, a large number of them supplement the help they get 
from homo by private tuition and other prccaiious means to meet their cEpensos, so that 
they have little time at their disposal to give undivided attention to their oivn studies 
during the whole xieriod oi the eourse. 

I suggest that physical cxciciso should, as for as possible, be made compulsory, and the 
diet oidmoiily token by our poor students bo improved ; and if the university oorps is 
organised on a pomianont looting every university student, unless medically disqualified, 
should be oompellud to join it. Holiday excursions into the country in ^ese daj’s of 
cheap communications arc also conducive to the health of the body as wcU as of the mind. 


See, Bai Boieuet Nath, Bahadur. 

My answer to the first portion of the question is in the sffirmaidve. 

Students who live in hostels and attached messes do not get suffioient nutritious 
food, whether in Calcutta or elsewhere in Bengal. In Calcutta the respiratory organ 
is affected by breathing impure air, the smoke nuisanoe generates lung oardiao 
- diseases, organic and functional. The parks where there is some open sir ore not 
suffioient; when students live with their parents or guardians they are to a certain 
extent better than the hostel or mess residents in somo respects. Keeping late hours 
at night or study — especially during the few months before the university ex a mina tion — 
is a potent factor in undermining the physical health. 

I do not think the family ties are undermined. 

Leaving aside tlio case of students living with their parents or guardians, the 
morality ol the students who are residents of hostels or attached mosses is a matter 
of indifference with &e authorities and is therefore neglected. The tutoriol system 
is not a suooessful one in colleges and the work may, I venture to think, be more 
efficiently done in hoetelB, the lecturer dealing with ihe quesrionB of morality and of 
personal hygiene. For moral training of students living with their psronts or guardians 
they must take the responsibility. As regards the students living in attaclicd mosses 
the Buperintondent should have to be depended upon, he being held rosponsiblo for 
tho moral training. Proper physical exercise and training must bo mode a ooridition 
for oontinuanco of university oducaidon. 

Dissociation from undosirablc persons must bo insisted upon and the superin- 
tendonts of hostels and mosses should always keep a watchful eye on the students 
uTi^ guard against association with persons of suspicious or doubtful charoctor. 

In order thot discipline may be mointained ond comradeship of corporate life, lead- 
ing to the creation of on ospirit d« corps, he' effected, tho Buperintendents of bostels 
ond messes should be speciolly charged ond their duties clearly defined. A great deal 
will depend upon tho solootion of Buperintendents regarding whioh I am going tc offer 
a few suggestions in connootion wdth tho next two questions. 


See, Dt. S. K. 

Yes, unrestricted theotres, scones in bioscopes not conformable io iheir experienee, 
ideas and sentiments. Publio women, aTchras. 

UniverRity unions, cadets, volunteers slid other opportunities for corporate life 
riiould be encouraged. 
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Sbn, Rai Satis OHAirsBA, Bahadur— S en, Sobta Euuabt— Sen Gupta, Dr. Nabes 

Giiactba. 


Sen, Rai Satis Chandba, Bskhadur. 

In Calontta sludents generally live in “ attached ” meases now. The majority 
of the houses are situated in unhealthy and congested qnartera Apart from that, the 
food snpplied is far from satisfactoiy. The UniTersity should acquire lands for building 
BuitaUe houses for students, in each house there beiag accommodation for 20 students 
with a kitchen, two serrants and one cook, and in a given area there should be 6 
such small buildings and there ought to bn a superintendent for these 100 students. 
There should be a spacious idiy ground, a common room also attached to these messes. 
The authorities should charge sufficient to cover the establishment charges and a moderate 
amount of seat rent. As regards messing, the students shall manage themselTeB with the 
assistance of an assistant superintendent over all the five messes. At present messes 
under the University are no better than private messes — the superintendent being 
either a teacher of a school or a clerk of a college. As to students who live with guard- 
ians they should be permitted to do so. ^e rent and the establishment charge 
should be very moderate so that poor students can afford to live there. I am opposed 
to hostds of the type of Eden Hindu Hostel. There the food supplied is very bad 
as the cooking is made for 230 or more students, deonliness is not observed. The 
food is always monotonous and is badly cooked. There is no supervision at all. 
So I advocate a system uhere small groups live together and manage their messing 
themselves. 


Sen, Subta Kuhas. 

Many of the students put np at home mth their parents and the rest reside in 
hostels attached to uollcgCB. I am not aware of anything likely to undermine their 
traditional morality and fainily tic-i or of anything likely to injure tho ch.ararter or phy- 
sical hc.iUli of the Btudento. 


Sen Gupta, Di. Nabes Chandba. 

I do not think that the conditions of lifo of students tend to undermine the tradi- 
tional morals or family ties more than is necessary. Some change in these matters is 
inevitable ; as any system of sound education must needs develop: a certain amount of 
individuality and fre^om of thought in students, while traditional morality largely rests 
upon tho stifiing of such Individuality. But I do not think that there has been any un- 
desirable dcvelqpmcrts as the result of the eduoation and conditioiu of lifo of students. 

Family ties have no doubt been greatly affected in modem times, but the ehenges 
ace due to changed economic conditions with which the conditions of Ufo of students 
have no connection. In so far as there has been a change, I think it desirable. For 
the traditional standards of duty to tho family arc too exacting to admit of tho full develop- 
ment of individuality. We are loally on tho way to a more reasonable adjustment of 
the relations of the individual to society and family. 

In Calcutta the conditions of life are deleterious to health. The college-student of 
Dacca is physically much superior to tho oollogo-student of Calcutta. The difference is 
due to abundance of open air and exorcise, as well os of wholesome and nourishing food 
at Dacca. Physical exorcise is sadly neglected in Calcutta. 

There is a great deal of moral evil in Calcutta, and, though on the whole I believe tho 
college students to be a good lot, I think that more adequate protection ought to bo given 
to students against temptations. This protection can be more effectively given by pro- 
moidng healthy life in hostels than by anymore policing. Plenty of sports and wholesome 
amusements and tho constant association with teachers capable of giving proper guidance 
and impressing their personality on students are more helpful in this respect than cart- 
loads of ‘don'ts.’ 
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Shn Gupta, Dr. Nabbs Cuamdba— corUti — S bk Gupta, Sukendba Mohak— iSerampore 

College, Scrampoic. 


There abould be adequate arrangemeat for various sports, so as to make it possible 
for every student to partaeipato in some sport or other. Sports of great praotioal value 
in Bengal, suoh as swimming, rowing and other water-games, should be specially en* 
couraged. It would also be useful to provide riding lessons for boys who are prepared to 
pay for them. Every student, unless physioally iuoapable, should bo compelled to take 
part in some sport or other every day, and courses of physical training should bo provided 
under the guitoiee of experts in each hostoL 

The food taken by students wants special attention. In most mosses and hostels, 
if not in all, the food furnished is not nearly adequate for the nutrition of growing young 
men. There should be menus approved experts in dietetics and the cooking Aould 
be carefully examined. I think it absolutely necessary that superintendents of hostds 
should take their meals with the boys. 

Attention should also be given to personal cleauliness of boys and healthy habits of 
lifa Dirty and untidy boys should be reformed by the personal attention of superin- 
tendents, and there should be rules to secure cleanliness and tidiness everywhere. 

There should be clubs and reading rooms and plenty of amusement should be provided 
in them to employ the spare timd of students and keep them away from temptations. 
Teachers should assodate with students in these clubs as also in sports. 

Sen Gupta, Suebndba Mohan. 

Some students live in Calcutta in environmoiiti, altogether alien to those in which 
they are born and bred up caily in life. The student should be allowed to live as much 
as possible with his parents and relatives. No hindrance should bo placed on students 
living with relatives and parouts or in families chosen by their parents or guaedisns. 
Sons of poor parents at present live in hostels in a style much above the means of their 
parents and guardians. They are perforce accustomed to the luxuries and comforts of a 
rich life. After oompleting their education they are employed in different capacities on 
salaries altogether insufiSciont to maintain anybody except themselves and their wives 
in the same style. So those young men out themselves away from their families and 
do not return to their homes. Provision should bo mode for training of youths in 
colleges situated near to their homos and on a more modest scale. Dlsoiplino is sadly 
laok^ in school and colleges. Strict militory discipline should be introducod, but those 
in charge of discipline should bo men full of sympa^y with the students. 

When students cannot live uith their parents or relatives in families or under their 
diroot guidance they may bo allowed to live in college hostels and messes. The present 
practice of disollowuig a student to live e ith his father in an ordinary mess or lodging and 
foroing him to lire in a college hostel or attached moss where his fatlmr is not alk>wcd to 
live is monstrous. The above statement applies to bigger ton ns in Bengal os in Ooloutta. 
Stndents residing in residential institutions in the suburbs of Calcutta ore not in any n ay 
superior to^tho students living in Calcatta. In order to guard against all dangers, the 
student should be oSered all possible f aoilities for prosecuting hU studies in villages and 
«Tn«.11i.r towns where he will ho more under the guidance of teachers and of his own 
family than in cities or suburbs. In smaller ton ns and villages signs of comradeship 
of corporate life ore more visible than in the larger cities or suburbs, in order that 
the viUago student may brush himself up ho will bo oucouragod to visit the libraries and 
laboratorioa of the cities in long vacations. 

Serampore College, Sexampore. 

We consider that the conditions under wliich many students now live in Caloutta, 
to some extent elsewhere in Bengal, are impossible from tlie standpoint of sound education. 
A Bengali colleague writes : — 

“ All teachers complain of the laxity in discipline among thcii students. In this 
reject there has been a distinct deterioration during the last decadoi 
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Serampoie Collc^o. fcieramporc — emiid. — SiuBr, Tho Hon' bio Mr. H. 


The utuubor of strikes that have broken out in schools and colleges during the 
last fenv years is really surprising. There is, further, no doubt that a section 
of students is definitely connected with the anarchist organisations in the 
countr}'. It is very difficult to ascertain tlic causes of tho state of thin(^. 
We believe that the bread problem has eometbing to do with it. But 
primarily it is due to the conditions of their life in hostels and messes, uheic 
they live free from all restraints. We are of opinion that tlio messes should 
be abolished. All students who do not live with their guardians should be 
compelled to lire in college hostels under tho core of strict superintendents 
who should bo given greater powers to enforce discipline among the students. 
They should all be compelled to take port in games and sports. If wisely 
led, our boys rvould turn out a very fmc lot. Generally speaking, they 
are not immoral, though they may ho fond of luxuries which their finonciul 
drcumstanecs do not often justify. 

So for as wo ourselves as a college ore concerned, we have experienced little or no 
difficulty in maintaining the necessary discipline among our students. About half our 
students ore in residence, and we aim at exercising close peraonal supervision. Tliis is 
completely jiossible in the case of the hostel situated in our own giouuds ; not altogether 
so in tho COSO of a hostel situated outside. The problem of university education in 
Calcutta and olsewherc con be solved only by the institution in suitable and healthy 
localities of residential colleges and hostels under tho dh-ect personal supcr\ ision of men 
of large sympathies, high character, and lofty moral ideals. In tliis connection we think 
that every facility should bo given to institutions governed by acadcniic ideals, and 
with a definitely religious basis in their educational work. 


SuABF, The Hou’ble Mr. H. 

The general impression is that traditional moralify and family tics have 
suffered owing to the conditions under which students livo, both in Calcutta and 
elsewhere. It is difficult, however, to estimate the extent of this influence. There 
is no doubt that parental authority is considerably relaxed. There are also com- 
plaints 08 to deterioration of character and physical health. These are difficult 
to verify, but it is a serious matter that strikes took place last year at the Fresidoney, 
Hibpur and two privately managed colleges. 

There are several oausea which would naturally operate in this direotion. 

(a) Boligious observance and moral instruction aro generally laoking in sohoola 

and oollegeB, though religious instruction is given in many mission 
institutions. 

(b) The discipline in schools and colleges is regrettably lax. The Bengali 

boy is not ordinarily insubordinate; but ho is idack about rules, punc- 
tuality, etc., and prone to plead special circumstances or exception for 
every minor broach of discipline. _ Such tilings are too easily condoned 
and thus a had habit grows breaking out into soffions indisoiplino under 
any strain. _ 

(c) Tho coinpetifim between privately managed echools and colleges (when 

tho income is dependent mainly on fees) is injurious. A boy is punished, 
or ho is not promoted, whereupon ho ri^liatra by leaving the sdhool and 
joining another. 

W) The classes ore large and the staff is often small and guiokly changing 
(especially in schools). Henco personal influence is lacking. 

(c) Parents, at the instance of their sons, appeal against decisions with threats 
to remove the students, etc. 

(J) Boys arc incited to indiscipline by external influences. It is very seldom 
that a case of indiscipline (however culpable) is deprecated in TwiTian 

S ross. On the other hand, if punisiiment is moted out, tho hoys aro 
escribed as martyrs ex parte statements are circulated, pressure is 
brought to got tho deoision reversed and a line is adopted nnimiinW 
to stir the students to frodi indiscipline. 
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(g) Unfortunately, Bludmte have been regarded as fair game by those ^\ho 

oro anxious to stir up political trouble. Mr. Uornull has reported tho 
oorrectness of the idea that the organisers of aiiaixiliist conspiracies seek 
thoir agents from among university students and that tuo soeds of 
discontent and fanatioiem ate sown in the high schools * uith their 
underpaid and discontented teachers, their ciovdod, dark and ill- 
ventilated dasB rooms and their soul destroying iirocess of uncoasing 
orims.' But others, besides ^e extremists, have made it their basincss 
to inflame students with tho spirit of agitation, racc-h.itrcd and tnrbulonco 
— possibly with a view to strengthoning their ouii position and gaining 
eZagueuis. In some cases the staff havo assisted in loading pupils astray. 

(h) The conditions in which many students live are uncared for and cannot 

but lay them open to all sorts of undesirable influences. 

(0 The dullness of the student's life, the nant of healthy pleasures, recreations 
and activities, at on age when aotivity of some kind and self-expression 
are essential, are very froitful souroes of trouble. 

Probably these causes operate leas strongly in mofussil colleges than in Calcutta, 
and there is much difference in this reaped beta con college and college. In somo 
colleges, tho students are as healthy and happy as one could wish to see. 

These causes arc deep-seated and can only be removed by groat changes 
in conditions of schools and colleges. The better st<iffing of institutions, 
the improvement of the prospects of teachers, resulting in a permanent and 
contented piofession, reduction in the size of classes, the maiiiteuaneo ot a sti icier 
discipline at schools, increased stringency in tho recognition of schools and Uio 
imposition and enforcement of more drastic inter-school and intercollegiate iitles, 
are obvious measures, and it is pniticuUily important that they bhouid be taken 
in tho secondary schools In addition, I uoiild mako the follniiing suggestions: — 

(i) At times tliere is a demand for rdigious inslruotion and tho present system 
of education is condemnod as * godless.’ I havo even heard Indians 
assert that this ou^it to he modo an ‘ oxamination-subioet.’ I should be 
glad to see religioua instruction. But tho public attdtude is not enoourag- 
hig. Beligious instruotion can bo given in any privately managw 
school, aiuM or unaided. Few avail teemselveB of this permission, save 
missions and some Arnhnmmadan institutions. Prnetical moral instiuc- 
tion r^nirea a staff of high colihro. I sometimes think thns the inflnonco 
of rdigions observance is overlooked. Sonio say that this is impossible 
among Hindus. But T havo soen sudi obsonance onforood in Hindu 
aohools, apparently nitli good results 

(ii) A boy should live dthcr with his psreuts or in a well-managed hostel. 1 
have little faitli In guai-dians, relatives and messes Tho relative or 
guardian is often totally unfit to act ns such These ideal conditions nio 
practically impossible in Caleuttn, and the cniidilioiis of life are iinfaroiir- 
ahle there. There .arc non 11,000 college students in C.ileiitta T should 
liko to see Caleuttn colleges restricted to stiiilenls who aie bonif-/i</r 
reddents of Calcutta, save in tlie easu of such students ns nio meinliers 
of a local university, should such a university be est.iblislierl tliere. Their 
number would necessarily be limited by the enpneitr oi the eontigiious 
insMtutiona forming the Universify, and it should bo possiblo to house 
them pioperly. 

(iii) The existing rules should at once be rirorously enforced. Tho University 
dioiild oompd its colleges to observe the regiilntions regnidiiig residence. 
It was recently found that nearly 4 600 students in raleiixta wore liiiiig 
under conditions whioh had not been approved, while no information 
could be obtained regarding others. Not only had the University failed 
to enforce its regulations in tho niSliated colleges, lint 06.5 university 
students were found to bo contravening the rcgnlatinns in this respect. 


Shastm, Pashupatinatu. 


The oonditions under which many students live in Calcutta are not good. 
Students who come from the mofua^ to Calcutta come suddenly into a quite 
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difierent atmosphere. The brif^tness of the oii^ ohaims them, new ideas are 
poured into their heads, the wrong side of western oivihsatian presents itselt 
before them, and gradually they begin to dislike their jun^y viUages and old 
associatians. Calcutta is the resort of numerous vagabonds and outoastes who 
often try to dupe these innocent students. There are preachers and oven protestors 
who openly condemn our old habits and customs, and the students begin to bate 
their guardians and kindred whom &ey term “ Old fools." 

The city is full of bad temptations, and young students tometimes full victims 
to them. They are segregated from the iimuenoe al society and also from the 
influence of their parents and guardians. They are stroni^ in nood of protection; 
but good guides are not available, nobody takes any personal care for them. The 
college authorities are satisfied as soon as they get their fees, and they take no 
further steps. 

Recently the notice of the Government has been dra^ to these matters. Big 
buildings are now being built ior the students. The University is also now taking 
some interest by appointiim mess inspectors, etc. These arrangements will surely 
counteract some b^ influences. 

A great obstacle that stands in the of physical ezerdee and training, is 
that in Calcutta space is a very dear thing, and unless vast sums be spent for 
acquiring lands for play-grounds, etc., this difficulty cannot be removed. It is 
very dmcult to enforce moral discipline in college hostels. Students of various 
castes, creeds, manners and habits, are put) into 000“ 'dace, and thejr grow lawless 
in no time. The number of professors is small, and hence it is impossible tor 
the professors to know their students personally. If the number of professors bo 
Ineteaaed there may be a greater intinucy between the professors and tiie pupils. 
If the religious behef and the moral cWracter of teachers be taken into con'^idcia- 
tion before they are appointed and if tile number of sudb teaohers be large, many 
evil influences uiU surely be checked. But this is a task whicdi is almost imprac- 
ticable. One of the Calcutta coUegea has recently msde an arrangement that the 
professors of that college should visit their pupils at their bouses from time to time. 
This arrangement is likely to produce good results. It may bo remarked hero that 
it ia not at all denrable that tiieie should be a great influx of mofuseil students iuto 
Calcutta. It is better that they remain in their respective districts. In Cab utta 
tiiw may form many new assooiationa, but the defect is that they lose the old ones, 
a wing which is very destructive to our society. 


Shobk, Rev. T. E. T. 

I ocmsidec that the conditions under which many stadents live in Calcutta and 
Bocoa are most prejudioisl to thoir health, charactOT and morals. This is the natural 
result of withdrawing a boy from the restsaints, snob as they are, of home life anil of a 
social unit suffidently limited for the doings of every individual to be matters of general 
knowledge and comment, and plunging h^ into the unhealthy atmosphere of a large 
town where his daily doings are a matter of little or no oonoem to anyeme. 

As for aa practicable, colleges tiionld be located apart from great centres of population, 
and the students confined within carefully determine bounds. For parxmses of residence 
they should be broken up into small groups, not exceeding fifty at the outtide and the 
members of the college staff phonld live in tlio closest possible touoh with the students, 
each gronp being placed under the special charge of one member of the staff. 

In some ways the EngUsh Public School with its system of boarding houses managed 
by the masters, seems to me to afford mutatie mtilattdiii a better model to folloit than the 
arrangements of a college in one of the older English universitieB, such as I am personally 
tiimiliiir with. Everything, of couiae, must depend upon, aeonring men competent and 
willing to undertake the very reqionsible and exacting work wluob would be entailed by 
the adoptiem of such a system. 
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SmHA, K uma r MaIONDBA ChANDBA. 

The whole queetion of btudont’A roiidonco oulls for iiiiincdiato dlleiilion ; the 
want of moral principloiand other injurious influoncos, and tho iusdiiilary burrouiidiiigM 
must undonniuo the atudont'a char.ioter. Tho oxtcuBion of tho hostel hysloui only 
partially moots thio diffioulty. Studouta ahouM not bo udmittod iiilu rollcgos, uiiloss they 
givo aatiafactory roferonco as to thoir rof>idonco ; most ol iho leading aw<iy ot good students 
into evil ways, u> due to tho housing ol students in questionable surroundings with no direct 
supervision over them. 


^ SiNHA, PaNCHANAN. 

Neither in Calontta nor elsewhere in Bengal arc the conditions under which the stu- 
dents livo dotrimontal to their traditional morality, family tics, phybicnl health, or 
oharaotor. But arrangements for compulsory phybical oxcroisc and training ore im- 
peiativoly noecssory for improving the physique of tho young men of Bengal. 


SiBOAB, The Hon’ble Sir Hilbatan. 

I do not think Uiat tlie traditional morality and the family tics of our students 
are sufiering on aooount of the oonditions under which thoy live in Calcutta or clsowhcre. 
I am, however, cognisant of tlie fact that tlie conditions of living of most of thorn 
aro not conducive to thoir physical healtli. This is chiefly due to straitened moans. 

Opportunities for physical cxoi case and training will bo cordially appreciated by the 
studeots, and friendly treatment and sympathotio advico would certainly cause enthus- 
iastic response in their warm hearts just as cold calvinistao disciplinary measures would 
make their nature recoil. 

Tho most tender port of the Bengali yontli is his warm heart, and no one cun bo 
suooessful in oduoating him who cannot touch tiiis port. 


Smith, W- Owston. 

Thoro is much danger, ospocially in Calcutta, of injury to oharootcr and health. 
Often a student’s character and health are not very strong when ho goes to Calcntt>k 
' Traditional morality ’ inoludos some things which in some placos uiid societies might 
be colled by othor immcs. Tho oouscs aro well known. Uvoicrowding. Malnutiilion. 
Want of exorcise and disoiplino. An irresponsible press. The oramming system. 


SoBAsn, Miss L. 

The couditious under which many students live are most unsatisfactory , 
messes should be abolished, students sho^d live either with their parents or very near 
relations or be in hostels attached to schools and under Government control, or in tho 
ease of mission schools under missionary supervision. 

Tho term " guardian ” is not to be trusted. Students have been known to give 
each other's names as their guardians, when several of them have lived tercthor in 
a oomnum mess without any older person in control. Superintendents cl hostels 
should have some proetieal training for their duties, or some ezpetienoe of weU - 
managed institutions. They might be allowed to visit other oenteea of eduoation 
before bottling down to thoir work. 
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ISiiDUBRSEN, F. W. — SUHRAVABDY, HaSSAK — S uHBAWAHDY, Z. R. ZaHUD- 
SUTTOK, Bov. HeDLEY. 


StrDUEBSEN, P. W. 

Tlio conditions under ubich many students livo in Calcutta and elaewhere are 
notoriously bad. Hostels cannot be constructod to moot the constantly iiicrea.8ing 
numbers that flock to cdloges. 

In the mofussil the conditions aro somewhat better, and playing fields and open 
spaces provide fresh air and healthy recreation. 

The ideal student hto can only bo led where colleges are limited in number and 
aro placed in good surroundings. The work of the colleges must be intellectual, 
and in that mortality is implied. Corporate life follows when the intellectual life 
is fostered. Collogos should not contain more than 600 students— 100 would be a 
preferable maximum. 


STTnOAtVAllOT, Hassan. 

Yos. The baneful influence of students of all ages living in crowded messes 
without any supervision in the heart of a big city and open to all temptations and un- 
healthy surroundings hardly requires oomment. Proper hostels should bo built for 
students well away from ^ dm and bustle of the city with plenty of ground for 
establishing gynmasiums, riding schools, rowing clubs a^ places of innocent amuse- 
ments. The students should have the full bon&t of studying in a serene atmosphere 
in a weU-cquipped hostel under proper supervision samewhere in tiie suburbs. The 
students can for purposes of study be brought into the city backwards and forwards 
in special students’ trains, omnibuses or tram-cars and thus they will bo able to study 
in well-equipped old colleges of established reputation. 


SUHBAWARDY, Z. B. ZaHID. 

I am opposed to the system of licensed and unlicensed messes now prevailing. 
Bvery college should have one or more hostels attached to it under the control of the 
professors of the oollcgc living therein. The number of students may be so large that 
difii-uUieJ may bo found to .accommodate them in ho^cH. ESorto vhould, therefore, 
b? made to disrourage the annual influx of a very large number of under-groduitcs into 
Cilcutta. One w.iy of avoiding the mawing of under-gradnates in Calcutta is to raise 
all the mofussil high schools to second grade colleges teaching up to the I. A. ptandard 
and limiting the number of students to be admitted into a college in the university town, 
which ehould only admit resident eoholais. For such etudente as ore remdent in Calcutta 
line or more institutions should be provided according to requiromentB, in the central 
parts of the town. 


Sutton, Rev. Hedlby, 

(i) My knowledge does not extend to Calcutta. In such towns os Mymensingh 
apart from students who live with parents or with relatives, there ore those who live in 

(а) Hostels, 

(б) “Mosses.” 

(c) Private houses, either as tutors or on the bounty of some chsiitably disposed 
gentleman. 

Improvement is bmng made in regard to hostds. Yet the location in many coses is 
not wholesome either from a physical or a moral point of view. A building in the centre 
of a crowded bazaar ofiers a mere sholtor and nothing more ; while apart from the 
ordinary distraction i and temptations of such a quarter, it is found in some oases that 
the worst part of the town ore within easy distance. Under such oiroumstances 
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supervibiou oannot bo effectivo wiihout becoToing unduly roproaaivo. ^loreover tlio 
lack of fao]'lItie!i for recreation is a aevera handicap. 

Moases are 2 )laood without much regard to environment. The <-uporvi8'on is too 
often nominal. 

As to students in private houses — while tlioro are cases whore the head of tlio house 
makes decent provision for those living with him, many students find a mere corner to 
study and to sleep in, and take their meals from tlie common stock. Bo}'ond that little 
is done. In extreme oases tliore is nothing in the arrangement that can •-uggost help in 
study. 

This being so, I answer “ Yes ” to the first question. 

The eauses may ba mentioned as follows : — 

(i) In many cases the change from country to town life. 

(ii) The passing of home discipline wi& little to take its place. 

(iii) The nominal oharacter of the control exercised over students. 

(iv) Control of hostels and “ messes ’* is a comparatively nmr thing, tliere is a lock 

of die spooial experience needed for tliis kind of work. 

(v) The failure of die students to understand die kind of discipline expected in such 

institutions. 

(vi) The location of hostels add messes ” in undesirable quarters 

(vii) Lack of facilidos for, and leadership in, recreation. 

I would make the follow ing suggestions for guidance : — 

(A) In hostels and “ mosses ” much, if not all, will dop-nd on the » upcrintondoiit 

and his assistant. They should bo men ablo and willing to give the guidance 
asked for. Special men diould be sought out. Not every man is fitted for 
this work. 

(B) Close scrut^y of applicants for admission. 

(C) Removal of hostels and “ mosses *’ to sites morally and physically wholesome. 

(D) Inspeotion of hostels and “ messes ” by some recognised modic.il man. Lcclu os 

at which attendance should be compulsory, by tlio same on i>hysioal problems 
and hygiene. 

(E) Regulation by supeiintendonts of the hours of study. 

(R) Stressing of physical exorcise. In all hostels it should be mado compulsory. 
The students can, under supervision, organise their ow n sports mid so dovelope 
a sense of their corporate life. A gymnasium and a w'orksliop might be 
attached to every collega 

(G) Students should bo led into some form of social service. 

The moaning of guardianship is not understood, and in many cases the guarantee 
ae to supervision carries with it no responsibility on llio part of the jMi-fy who contracts 

to act as guardian. The follow ing instances have come to my notico during recent years ; 

(1) A coliogo student living in a small hut attiioho 1 to a gontlumnn’s house, taking 
liis meals in another house about ^ mile aw’ay, and tliat too after nil the 
other inmates in the house have partaken of tlieir meal, and returning to his 
lodging just before midnight. 

(2! A Lollego student living in a hotel, yot nominally under tho guardianship of a 
sho 2 ikooi>'w of tho aimo caste in tho town. 

(3) Higli school students living in a small hut attached to a workshop, taking mess 

at their guardian’s house over halt a mile away. Tho nominal guardian docs 
not reside at the workshop. 

(4) Three college students, unable to find a plnoo in any house in tho town, ranting 

a small house and living without supervision. 

(6) A student living 1^ miles from the Mission House yet asking the missionaiy to 
sign as his guarcUan. 

The name of a guardian is indispe-isable, therefore anything is done to satisfy the letter 
of the regulation. While not approving the ootion of students placed os those mentioned 
above, it is easy to sympathise with them in their bewil lermeib. It is a so.'ambla to seonrO 
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Huiue uurner to live in. This preeaes with especial severity on members of the lower classes 
of the Hindus. They have few of their own caste in the larger towns, and at the same 
time caste reasons prevent their admittance into ordinary hostels. It seems right that 
in all hostels attaolied to Government collies at least, some proportion of the accom- 
modation should be reserved for members of those lower classes. 1 have in mind sucli a 
section as th s Ndmasudras. 


Tabeabhushaka, Idbihflimahopadhyaya Pbamathanath. 

The nnsymmetrical and unbalanced growth of the faculties which often marks 
the products of the University is due principally to the followiiig ciroumstanocs : — 

(a) Tlie life led by the students in the hostels and “ meases.” 

(i) The unfamiiux moral and civic ideas permeating the literature of Europe which 
they imbibe. 

(e) The exclusively intellectual culture imparted by the University. 

To a certain extent these ciroumatonoes ore unavoidable, for the times that wo are 
passing tlirough are transitional times, and the minds of the guardians as well as the wards 
of the University ore unsettled. The moral ideas of the Indian races ore not in a static, 
stereotyped condidon, but they are in a process of evolution consequent upon the impact 
of the West and the East. This in itself is not unhealthy, although for the time being 
crudities are seen to result. Implicit faith in the existence and immortality of the soul, 
unquestioning acceptance of the letter of the Sirislras, and a conception of the present 
life os one in a series and n prepaintion for the next — these were the most marked 
features of our traditional morality. For the present, howevej^ it is jostling with 
ideas imxmrted from the TTest such as the supreme value of the Krvico of humanity 
(which for the individual is limited to this life), the exaggerated importance attached 
to the individual and the universality of a material criterion. In intellectual matters 
the age is dUtinguislicd by its tondoimy to the revaluation of occopterl values or m 
other u-ords fo criticism. Xal even the most orthodox would reasonably condemn such 
ideas in Mo and the need of them for tho intelloctual liberation of the Indian brain is 
realised by all. But the unsettling effect of this transitional morality, — of this mecha- 
nical juxtaposition, not reconciliation of tho two. — should be checked as far as possible 
in the period of growth and trauiing. The student ought to conform, in these matters, 
to the social usages and beliefs, and must not move faster than society at large. In 
Calcutta, particularly, the style and structure of ihe buildings, and the modem 
comforts and luxaries, of which the students living in hostels have experience, are far 
removed from the surrouuduigs and the mode of life to which they are accustomed 
in their homes. This disparity often calls forth a feeling of disrespect and contempt 
for the homelier conditions. A few suggestions to meet the situation are submitted 
below : — 

(i) That a course of hygiene u ith special reference to the conditions of this country 

(and to this end Ayurveda uould furnish valuable help) should be inculcated 
m all. 

(ii) That physical exercise in some form or other should be made compnlsory, and 

students should not, as at xwesent, be let off merely with the payment of tho 
athletics or sports fees. 

(iii) That the diet of the students should be scrupulously such that, while xiropcrly 

nourishing their body, it may not irritate or excite their nervous system. Mann 
in prescribing the ])i'n]ier inode of life for a Brahtnatsh riii says — 

“ He must eschew honey, me, it, scents. g.irl.inds. juices of various tadcs. uonien, 
articles u ith fermenting properties, and cruelty to animals; as also 
massage and use of collyreum for the eyes, footgear and umbrellas. 
He should avoid lust, anger, greed, doncuig, siiiguig and music, gambling, 
uselesB quairelB with people, slander and falsehood.” 
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(iv) .Tlial colleges and liostels should be locAtod in burrouiidiugs removed from 

congesled huinim habitations and, if possible, in the heart of nature. 

(v) That the number of students' putting up in a hostel should bo restricted to a 

limit within whioh they can receive personal attoiilioii iroiii the suporin- 
tendent. 

(vi) That superintendents should always be the leaohers, and teachei s n hose char<u!tei 

and eonduct might be an example and his^uration to their M.rrds. 

(vii) That the University should arrange for the delivery of occasional lectures on 

the social and religious ideals of India by persons comm<i.nding tho respect 
and attention of their oountrymen by virtue of their life and teachings. 

(viii) That the hours of work in eoUeges should be altered in such a manner as to 
suit the elimatic conditions of this country. The present system of students 
with full stomachs listening to lectures for 4 or 5 hours at a stretch is bodily 
transplanted from Europe and makes no allowance for the physical needs 
and habits of the people of this country. Ba>jhtinandana in apportioning 
the day’s work quotes the folloning sloiaat — ' In the second part of the 
day (eooh port eomprising IJ hours) study of the Vedas is proscribed. 

The sixth and the seventh ports ore to be spent in tho study of history, Parana. '* 
The habit of early rising should by every means be insisted on by the University in 
its students. This is the foundation of every scheme of physical and mental develop- 
ment in this country. 


Vaohasfati, Sm Kantha. 

Yes, to a certain extent. In this country traditional morality is fostered and 
cultivated in the midst of social and religious influences permeatmg and surrounding the 
family, and separation from these influences is detrimental to the growth of sound mor.nl 
character. 

Arrangements for the proper guidance of students and organisation of sporting clubs, 
literary clubs, common rooms, school and college ceremonies, rc-nnions. occasional excur- 
sions and parties — are the only means that cm be suggested niulcr tho present ciionm- 
stances. 


ViDY.iBHns VN, Rajendb \N.VTH, and Yidyvbhus.in.v, Maliamahopadhyaya 

Dr> S VT13 Oh-VNUB v. 

Tes, in this country traditional morality is cultivated in the midst of the influences 
of socio-religious institutions and family ccrpinonios and oignnisations; and 
separation from all such influences is detiiraental to the giovvtli of sound inoial 
character. Arrangements for the proper superintendence and guidance of the students 
are the only means that con be suggested in the present circumstances. Organisation 
and management of sporting clubs, literary dubs, common rooms, siudents' libraries, 
sehod and college ceremonies, re-unions, occasional excursions, parties and dinners, 
may be left entirely in the hands of students, subject to gcnoial direction and super- 
vision. 


Ybedenburq, E. (in consultation with Cotter, 0. deP.) 

Personally, I take it as on axiom, tlint, apart from the monastery or convent, 
the best place for anyone to live in, is in his or her family. I understmd that many 
of the students live with their parents in Caicutta; lor these, we cannot wish for ai»- 
thing better. For those who come from other districts, I consider that it wopldM 
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a great bleosiug if it were praoticabla to arrange that they ohould. organise themselves, 
for the period of their stuues, into some sort of more or less monastic oanfraternity, 
undor a frankly religious rule. I do not at all mean that this should be oompulsoty, 
but merely that some suoh institution diould be provided for, tn suit those who are 
sufficiently religiously inclined. In the case of Hin iln studente, the matter might be 
brought to the notice of institutions such as the Bamkrishna-Vivekananda Mission, 
who might provide monks who would act as superiors or spiritual advisers to students 
willing to conform themsedves to a religious rule of life during the period of their 
studies. 


Waheed, Shams-ul-Ulama Abu Nasb. 

There is much truth in the ciitioism that the conditions under which many 
students live in Calcutta and elsewhere are such as to undermine traditionid 
morality and family ties and are deleterious to the character and physical health of the 
students. As stat^ in my reply to question 1, there is lack of adequate supervision 
outside the college precincts, &ere is no efficient or adequate residential system, and 
there is no adequate provision for phymeal development; above all, very little core is 
paid to moral uid religious education. Besides, ^ere is very little contact with and 
guidance from teachers of exemplary character. Again, tiie students in these placoi: 
live under conditions quite difierent from those under which their people at homo do. 

I would suggest : — 

(a) Adequate and efficient residential system. 

(2i) Removal of the University and colleges to the suburbs far from the tempta- 
tions of the town. ' 

(0) Plain and simple mode of living in residential quartets. '' .. 

(d) More teachers for hostels and tutorial system. ' 

(e) Control over the movements of the students. 

(f) Personal contact with teachers of exemplary character and piety. 

(g) Definite moral and religious instruction. 

()i) Strict religious observance, particularly for Muslims. 

(1) Adequate provision for phyeieal culture. 


Walkbe, Dr. (JrtBBBT T. 

I cannot claim first-hand knowledge of the conditions under which students live in 
Calcutta or elsewhere in Bengal; but I have discussed the oonditians with those who 
hod ample first-hand information, and there ia no doubt whatever that a very serious 
state of i^airs has arisen. 

From what I know of the number of lectures attended it is obvious that the minds 
of many students must bo badly jaded and the health, both of mind and body, 
severely strained. 'When to this we add that there are no opportunities for outdoor 
exercise and frequently nobody to see that proper food is supplied it becomes 
inevitable that thoroughly morbid conditions must frequently prevail. I do not 
believe &at a Bengali requires in Calcutta the quantity of exercise that the ordinan 
Cambridge under-graduate considers necessary. But it ought to be possible for him to 
play games say twice a week; and this is clearly impossible now both because he hns 
not enough time and there are not, I believe, sufficient athletic grounds for the whole 
university within reach. 

My impression is that the Calcutta students are more in need than any in India 
of a healthy environment mentallv and physically — includipg in this a corporate life, 
in which informal contact with European teachers is most desirable— and I would 
treat the question of the renaovol of the Presidency College as one of the greatest 
importance. I would urge with all tho insistence tliat I enn that at any rate the 
Oovemment college should set a good example, not a really bad one as it docs, in my 
view at present 
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Watkois, Rev. Dr. C. H.— Wiluahs Rev Oabfield — Wordswobth, The Hon’blo 

Mr. W. C. 


Watkins, Eev. Dr. C. H. 

On tliese points I frould say only two things — 

(a) As the Commissioners know, a number of reformers, including friends of my 

OA\n, have secured that from March 1st, 1018, there sliall be an experimental 
“ dry area ” round Calcutta University buildings. Similar, if smaller, mea- 
sures might bo taken in many places. 

(b) From tills point of view it is a very groat advantage to have our oolites in 

rural neighbourhoods (or suburban at least), and the students w isely, tliough 
sympathetically, controlled by a reudential system. Wo arc securing this in 
Rongpur. 


Williams, Bev. Gabtieli>. 

I have dealt with this question elsewhere and particularly in a pamphlet “ The 
Indian student and tho present discontent.” The statements mode in this pamphlet 
have never been controverted. ( Vide His Ezcellenoy tho late Viceroy’s speech on the 
Dacca Univeruty, when he publicly stated this fact.) 

I do not believe that any radical solution of this problem is possible until the numbers 
of students in Calcutta University are to a great degree lesseAed. If by any means, such 
os the founding of other universities in Bengal, this can be accomplii-hud, then two fac- 
tors would help to improve tho conditions under which the students live* and work. 

(a) The removal of the University from tho present student quarter in Culcutta to 

some more salubrious spot. 

(b) Tho provision of proper residential oollcgos. 

The type of hostel that at present exists is much hotter than “ tho licensed mess,” 
but it is, when all is sold ond done, even at its beet (as in the Y. M. C. A. and Rdon 
and 9t. FauTs CoUego hostels), a very inferior substitute for the residential quarters 
that should be on essential poiii of university life. There should be an average of one 
residential warden (who would often be a tutor) to every 26 students, and each resi- 
dential college should contain not much loss than 60, and if possible not more than 200 
students. 

It is of the very ossenco of tho hostol that it should have ample facilities for athletics 
of all kinds and for the various social activities that are dear to students who are living 
together. 

It should always be remembered that on imperfectly controlled hostel may become 
a hot-bed of vice, and tho University must lay down the moat stringent rules as to tho 
control of residential quarters and the work of wardens and residential tutors. 

If a system of proctors is necessary in Oxford and Cambridge, wo may bo certain 
that it is also necessary in these days in Calcutta. 


WoBDSWOBTH, The Hon’blc Ml. W. C. 

Yes. Few if any towns in Bengal can provide accommodation for a conoidcrablo 
influx of students. House accommodation is a dilliculty everywhere : further, social 
ouatoms, and tho structure of Indian houses, render impo*.Mblc the solution by a 
system of lodgings. Calcutta certainly has few facilities to olTcr : and for those that 
are avoilablo (other than hostels) students have to compete with older men employed 
in Calcutta and able to oiler higher rent. Tho domestic bond it the strongest iorco'ior 
good, and it is advisable that as many students n<i possible should ret.iin tlicir homo 
domicile. Those not so favourably situated should bo required to live either with rela- 
tives or in hostels. Tho hostol can be a danger, as recent events show : adequate ouper- 
yision is necessary, and the work is not os a r^ con^iol to the men who by ehozooi^ 
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WoBDSTiVOBTff, Thc Hon’blp Mr, W. C. — coniJ, 


and position are filled Jor it. There ie little leadonhip amongst students : the stimulus 
to proper discipliiie and living must come from tho superintendents. This difficulty of 
seouring adequate supon'ision 8nggo.<its tho unwisdom of large hostels : I am of those who 
believe that no hostel should accommodate more than 50—60. 

I doubt whether satisfactory arrangements can bo solved in CaJeutta. Space is limited, 
land very expeuMve, while climatic and other ooiisideratious render it imperative that 
hostels should bo near their colleges. Tho present situation is bod. 1 liavo hoard the 
prhicipal of a ojllegc within tho iMist six months deliberately tell a committee that no 
mcmlmr of his stoif would dare to enquire into thc conditions of residence of his students, 
for fear ot being killed. Geverniuent has done mneh to meet tho situation, and more 
hostels are now under construction, but these, erected at groat coat, will moot only a small 
part of the need. Tho University has also done something by way of the mess sc^me and 
in other u ays, but one result has boon to advance rents. Apart from this tho University 
does not assist colleges to provide accommodation, though it has at times brought pres- 
sure to bear on colleges to admit students in excess of the number which tho ooUeges 
' themselves think proper. 

Tho solution, if a solution is possible, appears to bo more extended provision for higher 
education in the mofusail, and the exclusion from colleges of all work not of collegiate 
standard. CoHegea, t.g., at district head-quarters, with hostels attached, might meet the 
diffioultj' : a much larger proportion of students could then live at homo, or not far from 
home. Thera would also be groat advantages in tho other conditions of work — space, 
quietness, economy, opportunities for recreation and oxoroiso, a diminution of nervous 
strain, closer relations between staff and students. Bettor work in schools would fit boys 
for subordinate clerkships, without tho waste of money and time on a year or two in a 
college. The difficulty might further bo met by tho establishment of higher olasses in 
certain .selected schools, taking pupils up to the age of eighteen : these special classes 
serving both as advanced school education, and (assuming present university arrange- 
ments to continue) as the first two years of the university course. 

At present there appears to bo liUle corporate feeling and solidity in oollegos, but a 
fair amount in hostels : though a college liko 8t. Paul's is probably conscious of itj cor- 
porato unity, being not over-large, mainly residential, havLig its playing fields on the 
spot, and a definito tutorial systom. Tho want of playing fields, the cleavage between 
dfflenmt races and faitlis, tho large classes, and tho wont of facilities for assembling a 
college os a whole, arc obstacles to thc development of this feeling. Even the Presidency 
College has no hall whore tho whole collcgo can assemble for oddrrasos or other functions. 
Recreation facilities arc limited in most places, especially in Calcutta : those that exist 
are seldom used to the full. The Pro-iidancy College, of nearly a thousand students, has 
one indifiorent football and cricket ground on the maidan : probably not more than 30 
students play football and cricket. It has also four tennis courts within the ooUego 
enclosure : this convenience makes tho game popular. The E!den Hindu hostel has a 
definite organisation, into fivo wards : loyalty to the word is strong, and forms tho basis 
of a vigorous social life, and of athletic interests. Hore is to be found the nearest 
approach to thc esprit da cot jii of English schools and colleges. Despite certain disquiet- 
ing revelations of thc past two years I considor tho hostel (and other hosteb whero 
supervision is good) a valuable element in tho educational life of the city. In mosses 
I have little faith ; they arc mere convenicnees fur residonco, with nothing that hispircs, 
and adequate supervision cannot bo socured. Their own members usually dospise them, 

III the university sense there is little comradeship. What facilities exist are little 
used. The University Tn«litute, in spite of tho oxoollcnt building and other advantages, 
mokes little appeal to students, and its mombnrs ore some 400 only out of the many 
thousands of students in tho city. The Muslim Institute has more attraction I believe 
for Muhammadan students (a much smaller body) but is not confined to them. The 
University Corps attracted some 600* recruits. I have been informed that the number 
would have been much larger, but for an anti-recruiting campaign carried on without 
publicity : eertainly on attempt was made to prevent the Presidency College from offering 
those interested in promoting tho scheme opportunities of approaching its students. 

[* Tlih !-< the fliml iianibcr, atter wltlidrawati, re)ceUoiis by |iic<0ral exinnlnaloii, ptr,] 
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glimr AirriTT, K. 


Zaohabiah, E. 

I find it difiSoiilt to disentangle the answers to qnesiions 17 and 18 and there- 
fore take the liberty of lumping them together. 

About conditions in the mofussil I know nothing. In Calcutta, there is a certain 
number of oases of moral breakdown — oh this point I speak without much personal know- 
ledge — and many more of pliysicol breakdown. 1 have seen more students actually ill 
before and during their examinations in my two years in Calcutta than in my three years 
at lladras or my three at Oxford. 

The following are perhaps some of the reasons : — 

(a) The moral temptations of Calcutta life. 

(b) The ^ysiool conditions under which students live. 

(c) Hie strain of the educational system. 

About (s) I have not much to odd — ^the evils ore fairly obvious. 

(b) This includes the dust, smoke and noise of Calcutta— a city which has not 

very easy outlet into anything like country except the maiden, too distant 
from the students’ quarter. Then there is the fact that very few colleges 
supply anything like adequate fiicilities for exercise and recreation. 
Sqmo of them do not provide facilities for exercise for one-twentieth 
part of their students. Therois plenty of interest in gomes among the 
students, but too often it is the interest of tho crowd that iratches a 
professional football match in England, not the interest that induces 
a man to play himself. The premier college in Bengal played several 
of its hockey matches last season with only seven or nine men. Einally, 
the unsatisfactory conditions of some of tho hostek and messes where 
men live. A good deal of improvement has beon effected in this direction 
in recent years, but more remains to be done. Ill-ventilated, badly-lighted 
rooms ore still not rare. Often there is no proper supervision. 

(c) Needs some ejqtlanation. The educational system is very hard on the 

students. Bo few of them have that real enthusiasm for their subject 
which nwkes work a labour of love. Leotures take up a great part of 
their day ; in the case of students who are doing bL A. and law together, 
8-30 A.M. — 10-45 A.M. and 12 noon— 3 p.m. or 12 noon— 3 p.m. and 
4-30 P.M. — 0-46 P.M. with extra tutorials. There ore very frequent 
examinations, four in little over six years. So much depends on tho 
results of tho examination that students oro almost compelled to over- 
work. Tliey read frantically up to the lust moment with the result that 
they appear for the examination, if not ill, at least thoroughly jaded. 

The remedies I should suggest are these: — 

(i) It would be a relief if oxominations were somehow made less vital for the stu- 

dent’s whole future career. (See answer to question 16.) 

(ii) The number of examinations should bo reduced. (See answer to question 0.) 

(iii) In pass work, tho number of lectures should bo reduced; and in honours work 

attendance at leotures diould not bo obligatory. (See answer to question 0). 

(iv) If examinations could be made a test of freshness, vigour and originality of 

mind rather than of mcmiory — as it is, on tho whole, now then students 
would find that it was not worth while to work up to tlio last moment. I 
think there is no better tribute.to the general soundness of the examination 
aystem at Oxford and Cambridge than the common practice of students to cio 
no work the Inst few days before tho examination. 

(v) Thexe sliould bo proper supervision in hostds ond messes, os well as and 

air. (See answer to question 10.) . 

(vi) Colleges and hoslcsls should provido sufficient opportumtieB for games. That 
in itself is scarcely enough. Games should be mode compnlsory in every 
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QUESTION 17. 


ZAnwAWTAw , K. — emttd. 


sescondaiy 8(diool. It is only in 8<&ool tliat a real taste for them can bo 
instilled and a public opinion on their worth and importance developed. 
If a boy has ^yed no games at school, he will be naturally rductant to 
begin at college. 

(vii) Everything possible should be done to make the student's life include some- 
thing more than merdy writing notes and reading boohs. I am sure a good 
many of our difSculties would be solved if some more interests could be 
introduced into bis drab, narrow and monotonous life. 1 think I should 
be genuindy pleased if a student “ out ” a leotnre to hunt wild flowers or 
beetles I A fuller, more varied life will of itsdf put esaminations and 
books in their proper places. It might bo a good thing to prescribe 
Stevenson’s An Afdhgy for Ultra for the Intermediate. !&ere is so little 
social life, corporate fe^g now ; dnbs and societies usually perish after a 
term. Attractive common rooms in hostds and colleges might be of some 
use. If something about plants and flowers, birds and insects, and the stars 
in their courses were taught at sohool, and if all sorts of societies were 
encouraged at school, then the university student mi^t be a person less 
fatally wedded to one purpose. That studwt gets most out of his education 
who studies his subject indeed, more tor its own sake than for a doss in the 
exami^tion, but who also hu all sorts of other varied, and perhaps some- 
times dightly absurd, interesAs. He goes out seeking asses and finds a 
kingdom — ^the asses bdng degrees I The Revd. William Temple once said that 
the differenoe between, say, ShefBdd and Oxford wssT that when you went 
op for your degree at Sheffidd thqr adeed you if yDujpbad passed a certain 
examination ; at Oxford they asked if you had lived for three years within g 
Dixie and-O'h^ of Carfax. That expresses what I mean. 



QUESTION 18, 


VVliai to yoni eipettoiice aa to the liealth aod phyiical derelopment ol atadento during 
theb nalveraity career In Bengal P Have yon any reason lor tbinking that Qie prerent 
system imposes aa undue idiysioal or mental strain upon students who aib not eaceptionally 
robust P If so, please suggest remedies. 


AM8WEBS. 

Abourbahmav, Dr. 

The attitude towards the life of the body in India has in tho past been monkish 
and not issthelic. But the religiona laws of hygiene both of the Hindus and hluhamnuidsns 
whloh required of their followers prayei-oifering before tho dawn of day and the 
Tooatian of agrioulture which permitt^ on open air life went a long way towards general 
unconscious and syatematic bodily training. The military classes which couBtituted 
the aristocracy were always trained in the art of riding and the use of arms. Asceticism, 
which was general, thon^ it looked upon tho flo^h with antagonibm, also negativeU 
helped the ^^ysical life of the people by serving ns a check on the appetites. 

Ufa in India to-day is more complex. A new standard has taken the place of the old. 
life is now more sedate and busy and less simple and ^ain. Religious ritualism has, 
it is a matter of regret, greatly diminished among the educated classes and a general 
newest of thq laws of the growth and health of the body is visible all round. 

The student olass in India saffers from all these evils and others. Education is 
causing on overpressure which is deteriorating the general j^ysique and heoltli of 
future generations. A large number of students are overstrained by the excessive amount 
of eduoational labour and, though no statistics exist, overstudy of a usdess nature is 
responsihle for mnoh studmt mortslity. It is a matter of satisfaction that the evils of 
overexamination and overpressure are beginning to be felt and tho voices of eduen- 
thmists are heard In protest against the danger of the physical degeneratkin of the edu- 
cated dasses. 

The remedies which may he adopted to combat the present physicol and mental strain 
caused hy university education can be, among othors, the following - 

(a) A university department of physical education should he established which 

should be responsible for the medicsl examination of oil tho students on ad- 
mission into the University and for terminal inspections and for the training 
of all etudents in physical development. Thcie ore many defects which can 
easily he remedied or modified if they can be detected in the beginning. iSuch 
inspection will also lead to the detection of contagious diseases and will affoid 
a great protection to the general health of unhersity scholars. The depart- 
ment ehould also give theoretical instruction in the firnt principles of hygiene 
of the individual and the community. 

(b) In many cases. Indian students woik IhcmselveB, or at the buggeslion of then 

parents, for cruelly long hours. Indian students have been found to work 
from twelve to fourteen hours a day before their examinations, hardly spend- 
ing any time in recreation and too little in aleep. Ur. Duke has wdl said : — 
“ there ore laws against working the hnmnn body for long hours, but there 
is no law against srorking the human brain in this way.” The system of 
examinations, more than tho studotf s themselves is responsible for this. There 
riioald be only one university examination after four years. IViltlcn examin- 
ation riionld he alternated hy examination by dissertation. Examinatlona 
dionid be hdd quarterly and a student should ho rc-examined only in the 
sahjeot in whioh he has railed at tho last examination. 

(e) Speotol' attention should be paid to the physically ahnarmal, or sabnomal, 
students. 
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Abdubbahuak, Dr. — eonkl. — ^Amuo, Ehabisdsdut— A muEDk TASUnDSDiir, Khaa 
Baliadur— An, Tho Ebu’ble Mr. Auiaf—Aix, Saitao Mithsut— AtJiEN, Dr. H. N. — 
Abchbold, W. a. J. 


{d) A period (as in some of the continental uniTeriiitios) ehould not be of more than 
46 minntea’ duration and should be followed by a short pause of 16 minutes. 
The recuperative effect of such a recess is great. 

(e) All the difficult work should be done during the early hours of the day. Ex- 
perimental psychologists have experimented on fatigue and Dr. Ludwig 
Wagner has tested by gasthesiometer that mathematics produces 100 per 
cent of fatigue, Latin 01 per cent, and Greek 00 per cent. 

(/) Military training ^ould be given to university students. 


Ahmad, Ehabihuddin. 

Most of the students in ,our colleges are of poor physique and indifferent health. 
A well-developed intellect in a robust body is a rare commodity in the Calcutta University. 
This is, no doubt, due prinoipally to the inadequate amount of attention paid to Ike 
physical side of education. 

I do not think that there is any reason for bolioving that tho existing sysloin imposes 
an undue physical and mental strain upon students who are not exceptionally robust 


Ahmdd, TAaiJUDDDDf, Ehan Bahadiu. 

The university ooreer itself is not injurious to tho he^th and physical develop, 
msnt of a student whose health is not indi&rent. That which injures his health is not 
connected with his studies. His health and energy ore misspent by him. If he restrains 
himself , notwit^tonding hard studios, he may enjoy robust health. He ought to pay 
the best attention to his food and physical exercises. 


Axi, The Hon’ble Mr. Alta?. 

Look of healthy exereise and reorearion in the open air are oauaes to which I 
attribute the poor oonstitution of the average student in Bengal. In recent years llie 
state of things has improved to a eertain extent owing to the students taking some 
interest in outdoor games. 


'Aij, Saitad Mdhsjn. 

(а) 33ie general healfh is not satisfactory. 

(б) To some extent it does. 

(o) Compulsory attendonoe on the play ground for a fixed time or taking of aonnA 
form of exerdse. 


Allbh, Dt. H. N. 


Students who ore not robust should not be allowed to take an engineeting course. 
If sdeeted men are encouraged to take regular exereise there is not mnoh feor of break- 
down due to overwork. 


Abohbold, W. a. J. 

The strain upon Bengali students comes not so much from their studies, as from 
the cu^BtanM of their lives. They have heavy responsifailities thrust upon them at 
an early age. They often work in a bad atmos^ere and with insufficient li^t. Their 
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Abobboud, W. a. J.— conbZ. — Bakbbjxa, J. R . — ^Bahebjb^, Di. Fba.wa.thana.tr— 
Banxbjnb, Sir Qooboo Sass — ^Banebjze, Jaysofal. 


food is Jirogularly served and often poor in quality. Their homes are frequently malarious 
and oome to college vitih lowered vitality. Need one say more T Things ate not 
like this in Dacca, where we have entirely exceptional privileges, but everyone will recog- 
nise the truth of the above statement as regards many college students. 


Banbbjna, j. B. 

Generally sjieakiug, Uieir health and physioal development are not bad. I do not 
tliink that -^e jnesent system imposes an undue physioal or mental strain upon students 
who are not exceptionally robust. In some cases students are to blame, and not the 
system that obtains now, if their health is undermined. I have known oases where tvro 
years’ work was attempt^ to be done in six months and so the students suffered. If a 
student docs not work regularly, but keeps everything to be done in the second or fourth 
year class, his health is bound to suffer. No donbt, &e eyeright of some students is very 
defective ; this is duo to the bad light,whiah students use in many oases. 


Bannbjna, Di. Pramathanath. 

Sufficient attention is not devoted by the students, or their parents, or tbe md- 
veraity authorities, to the question of health. I know from personal experience that the 
present system imposes on undue physical, as well os mental strain upon students. A 
sound system of physioal education and some relaxation of the examination rules seem 
to me to be the (wy remedies. 


Banbbjnb, Sir Gooboo Dabs. 

The health and physical development of students during their university life in 
Bengal in many instancee suffer, I have reason to think, from on undue physical and mental 
strain. The physical strain is caused by unsuitable time tables which colleges have to 
make to suit the multiplicity of optional combinations of subjeots allowed by the regu- 
lations, and by the exacting rules of attendance at lectures. And the mental strain is 
caused by the undue lengths of the courses of study prescribed. 

The remedies I wmuld suggest are to reduce the number of options in the selection 
of subjects, to abolish, or reduce, the percentage of attendance at lectures, and to reduce 
the lengths of the courses of study prescribed. 


Bannbjeb, Jatgofai.. 

My expericnoc, extending over a little less than a quarter of a century, is. In this 
matter, anything but encouraging. As elsewhere, all the world over ‘ examinees ’ do 
concentrate, with mischievous consequences, their energy and efforts on * preparation ’ 
for their examinatians in three or four months’ hard labour immediately preceding the 
day of trial. This, added to defective reeidential and boarding arrangements ill-suited 
for continued intellectual strain on the port of young men most of whose early life is 
spent in malarious areas, tells heavily upon their physique and development. 

There is, perhaps, a little injustice in entirely attributing to the ‘ present system ’ 
evil effects which, oftener than not, proceed from causes the removal of which is really 
a larger odminisluative and eoonomio problem thorn the Universitj can, or should, be 
alone ooDed upon to cope with. 
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Baxjsbjee, Bai KnatusiNi Kakta, Baliadur — Bamkbjee, M. N. — Bahbbjeb, Mvbaly 
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Banbbjei<:, Bai ICmrimiNi Kabta, Bahadur. 


A laige niajoiaty of studenta loau their health and are lacking in phyaioal dovelop- 
mcnt during their unireiaity career. Tliin is principally due to unduo phyaioal and 
mental strain, coupled \rith the fuel that they aro poorly fed and bouaed. The burden of 
axamination should be lightened, their food and accommodation improved. The first 
defect may be icmoved by making the vernacular the medium of examination, as veil as 
by introducing examination by compartments. 


■ Banebjbe, M. N. 


It is possible the present sjatem imposes an undue physical or mental strain on 
those who do not distribute liicir studies throughout the year but prepare for the 
naminatiana just at the end. But the mmn cause of want of ph^cal development is 
insufficient nutrition. The majority of the students are poor and ill-fed and there is 
ven little in tiieir diet to help the growth of bones and museleB. Muoh less etaroh 
and sugar and a little more 'nitrogenous food would make a great difference in the 
future at the rising generation and it is worth while to enquire if that is not possible. 


Banebjbb, Mubalt Dhab. 


The present university system of education certainly imposes an undue strain 
on the mental powers, which shatters the constitution of many for over. This is so 
particularly because attendance at lectures which is now regarded as the solo proof of 
college tr^ning is a mere farce and means nothing more than the presence in the 
lecture room at the time of the roll call. Students arc not required day after day to 
prepare the subjects in which they attend leoturea. With the Bubjeota of the ledwes 
they remain unacquoined till the end of the session. Students are thus allowed 
to waste idly session after session. It is just before the test or the university «- 
aminations &at they begin to prepare the university courses. They have to prepare a 
two-years' course in two months. Thoy get no time to go fhrough tmet-books even 
once. They desperately bolt ‘ keys’, sketches, and cato^sms tiirough days and 
deeplesB nights, and somehow monara to pass the university examination whieffi is no 
test at sound knowledge, but of only superfioisl memory work. They are fortunate 
if tiie strain does not upset their constitution. 

The remedy for the evil lies in a radical change of the present university system. 
The measures required may be stated under the following heads : — 

(a) Lectures on prescribed text-books should bo abolidied, tutorial work and 

seminars taking tiieir place. 

(b) Lectures on prescribed syllabuses should also he abolished unless they have 

sufficient originality. (See my answer to question 16.) 

(o) Lectures on prescribed eyllahuees, which are nothing but summaries of recom- 
mended hooka, need not bo delivered by the profcBSore. Such lectures, or 
rather summarios, froui hooks rccoinmenilcd on tho subject should bo pre- 
pored by the students themselves under the guidance of tutors and oorrect- 
od by them. (See my answer to question 16.) 

(d) See my answer to question 10. 


Bakrbjeb, Bavanbbwab. 


In tho majority of coses, tho health and physical dovdlopmant of studonte suffer 
much during their university career. Tho causes arc ; — 

(a) Students pay very little iitlontion to thtir health. The neglect is due rather 
wont ai proper liabits, than to ignoionoo of ordinary laws of 
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(6) Foveriy of the studeats and, iu oonBeq^uenoe, want of anffioient and aubatantial 
fooiL 

(e) Naturally weak state of health incapihl' of bsaring the strain. 

(d) The strain is certainly not only great for those who ore not robust, but is telling 

badly on the robust ones olsa 

(e) Wont of sufficient physical exercise to balance the mental labour. 

The fallowing remedies ore suggested : — 

(i) There should be regnlar medical inspeciion of studenta both with regard to their 

physical defects, os well as to their fitness for the strain imposed. 

(ii) Hygiene should be mode a compulsory course. 

(iii) TaUng the students at times to local ho^tala, wherever possible, with a view to 

impress upon their minds, what simple causes, apparently negligible, lead to 
what disastrous results. 

(i/) Provisian for proper and compulsory physical exercise, under proper supervision. 


Banbbjee, Sasi Sekhab. 

The health and physical development of students ore interfered with during their 
university career in Bengal I have, in my answer to question 18, mentioned some of 
the causes. 

Yes i the pro&ent systom of naivorsity education imposes a great strain upon the 
mind and body of students. The chief causos ore os follows : — 

(<() Bengali boys leave everything to bo done at the last moment. 

\b) Tluy conserve their enei^, as if it were, at other times, to bo used at the time 
ol examinations. 

(o) It is then that they keep nnusnally late hours and qiend whatever time th^ 
have in reading alone at the sacrifice of their health. 

(d) The diversity of subjects of simultaneous study requiring equal concentration 

on eaeh also demands an undue expenditure of energy. 

(e) To these may be added the lengthiness or heaviness of some of the courses, 

os for instance in irathematies at the intermediate and history, 
mathematics and philosophy at the degree stage. 

(/) Some of the courses ore so lengthy that a student of average intelloot will take 
nearly three years to prepare. 

The first defoot may be remedied by insisting upon regular hours in bostela. Buies 
may be framed that all students must rise from bod at a fixed hour in the morning say 
6 AH., and go to bed not later than half -past ten at night. Steps should be taken for the 
enforcement of such rules by providing punishment for any infringement thereof With 
rogotd to the second, examination by compartments may be instituted at the degree stage, 
and the third may be remedied by redueing the syllabus to a certain extent. 

Banebjeb, Sxtdhanbdzdhab. 

Most of the students in Bengal neglect physical exercise durii^ their university 
career. There is no reason for thinking that the present system imposes on undue 
mental and physical strain upon students who ore not exceptionally robust. The 
reason why some of the students ore ^ysioally weak must be attributed to the neglect of 
physioal oxercise and, in some cases to residence in unhealthy quarters. To improve 
the health of such students better arrangemmts should be m^e for residence and 
physical exercise. The gymnasium attached to eadh instiAtion requires a considerable 
amount of expansion, and more than one instructor in physical exercise should be 
appointed for each institution. Arrangements should also be made for the insizoction of 
elementary hygiene at the secondary school stage as suggested in re^y to Qmtian IS. 
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BaBE£J£E, IjFEin)EA NaTH. 

Ab legBtds the physical exeroise of boysi it may be notiood here that gymnaaido 
exeroises which may sometimes lead even to accidents of a serious nature or to over* 
oxhausiaon ought to bo avoided, if possible, and military drill substituted in its place. 
Mofussil students may follow Sandow's system with advantage to themselveB. 

School authorities, honevor, both in the mofussil and presidency towns, should, 
for Uie benefit of students, make ample provision for sum fiiat-dass exercises as 
rowing, riding, running, swimming, cycling, eto., oxeiuises, ten^g to develops most 
of the musolM of their body. 

Periodical examinations ought to be held in these subjeots to tost the special bMH 
of the boys in exetoisea, q>ortBj>. and games, and prizes given accordingly for Idioir 
encouragement. 

_ Unseen passages ^ven for explanation sot in the matriculaiion and othor examin- 
ations must not be too many in number or too difficult to e^lain. 


Baitbbj’i, The Hoa’ble Justice Sit Pbamaba Ceaban. 

My belief is thait students in Bengal sufter in health during their university career and 
that there is too much strain on ihoir delicato constitutions. I fear too much is required 
from them and they do not got tiiuo lor phytsioal excreiso and manly sjjorts. 


Banxbji, Uhaohaban. 

My e^erienoe as to the health and physical development of students during their 
university career in Bengal is really very sad. 1 have every reason for thiniring that the 
present system imposes an undue physical mid mental strain upon students who are not 
exceptionally robust. lu addition to the remodios suggested in my answer to question 17, 
the following may be mentioned : — 

(a) Thepressuieof text-books pescribed for various university examinations ghogid 
be somewhat relaxed without lowering the standard both of teaohing, oe well 
as exominalaons. 

(h) Cram shoald be strongly discouraged by the adoption of better methods of in- 
struction and oxamination, as pointed out in my answers to questums 6, 0, 10, 
11, eto. 


Babbaloi, N. C. 

Calcutta is rssponaible for the dyspepsia of students on account of its adulterated 
foodstuffs^ and sweets. More than that, the erratic hurd work for three months before 
the exeminalaon telle upon their health. 

Change in the timing and method of oxaminalaons wiU remedy this defect to some 
extent. 


Base, P. 

health and pihj^oal development of atudente during their univereity career 
fa Bengal su ffer more from the bad diet and the insanitary suiroundinffs than from 
me steam of umverBity life. Under the present sjstemi the strain during the universitY 
career may be mateiiBlW wducod wi&out reducing the standard of efficiency or 
introducing any radioM change. If tbe oxamination ^t is held at the end of a^two 

more general porMon of the course be 
selected for exammation at the end of the first year and the rest of it exaimned at 
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the end of the second, I think the strain on the xnind and bodj of the studout would 
be matotially reduced. On the whole, the student would be in poBscsbiou of the sniuu 
knowledge as now, but, the teat by examination being divided, the aovcrily of work nt 
each examination would be considerably reduced. At Cambridge Fart 1 and Part II 
uxominatiQne are so ^vided. This system would make students work moderately 
throughout the two years instead of compelling them to put in their supremest effort 
towaros the end of the second year only. 

Again, if a student fails to secure the pass marks in any one subject he is com- 
pelled to appear in all the subjects at the next examination, no matter how high may 
be his mam obtained in them. This is unfair and entails an unnecessary sixain on 
the student, ffhis may be easily evaded by comneUing him to appear in those sub- 
jects only, at the next examination, in whidi he has failed to secure a fixed number 
(d marks, which lattex, however, ought to be a little higher than ^c ordinary pass 
marks. Thus, if a student is efficient in any subject, securing something more &au 
the pass marks, he would be exem^ from appearing at the same. 

Such supplementary exominatians may be h^ more than once a year to ovoid 
undue waste of time in mere waiting and thus prolonging unnecessarily the length 
of one's univein^ career. 


BaBU, SAT7Ein>BA NaTH. 

The health of the students is generally in an unsatisfactory uoudifiou — the reason appar- 
ently being inauffioient food and tho mental strain caused by a ligid system of ezami- 
natioDS, 


Bengal lAndholders' Association, Caicntia. 

The present system imposes on undue physical andmonldl strain upon our students 
who ore not oxoexitionally robust. Tho percentage of attondaiico at lectures is absurd. 
Having regard to the malariat condition of tlie country long cliuts hours ouglit also to be 
disooureged. 

At one time, those who distinguished thonisolvos at examinations used to bo known 
by their wearing glasses and because of their physical u’eakucss. There has boon 
a ohange. The present generation of studonts ore stnnlicr, due 1o greater attention now 
being paid to physioal exercise. 


Bethune College, Calcutta. 


All I have to add to question 17 is tliatthe women students of theBotliunc Cbllege 
lOa A. L admit the fact that every year of collqgc life makes Uicra u'oaker 

jsDsii, Mia . ^ physically. In thor opinion, a girl studying for the mateicnlation 

ia stronger than a girl in any subsequent year at college. From what I have so fax 
noticed I think there is only too much truth in their estimation of the physical 
strength of the girl under-graduate. 

8u^ a state of tiiinge compares so unfavourably with the hoaltiiy, happy, strong 
woman nnder graduate of western lands that some immediate ohange is ncoessary. 

I snggest the following ae remedioe 

(a) Wider opportunities for outdoor oxeroise. 

(b) '^der opportonities for intellectual interoonrse with mature minds. 

(e) A syllabus of examination and a method of examination which makes study a 
Measure and on evet-iaoreasing delimit, as we find it in western lands. 


This will only be obtained when the examination syllabus is radio illr altered, as sutr- 
gested above, and is also based on Indian methods of thought and on Indian vomaciilar 
teaching, wilh only enoh aa admixture of western thought and methods as may enriob 
them. 
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Bhandaskab, Six B. Q. 

I do not think that the health and ph^eal devdopment of students are injuriousl; 
afEeoted by the strain that their atudiea impoae upon them in the B<mibay Fr^denoy. 
There may be a few eases of weakly youths who have to give up their studies or put a 
stop to thorn promaturely. But the effect on the generality of students is not harmful. 


BHATTAGQAKrEE, MoEDTI MoHAN. 

It is almost everybody’s experience in tliis country that university students suffer 
from ill-heollii, and it is generally bolievcd that it is tlio nnusnal mental strain necessary 
for passing exominationa that undermines the health of Bengali students. This belief 
lias such a hold on people that sound health and a soocossful academic career cannot, in 
their opinion, go hand in hand. I do not think that tho university courses ore too diffi- 
cult for an average student or tliat unusually hard labour is necessary to cope Tiith them. 
On the contrary, under the new icgulations. tlie courses for tho intermediate and matrio- 
nlatioii examinations have been considerably curtailed. The candidate for the first 
arts examinatian had to study about seven or eight subjects, while the LA. or I.So. 
candidate has now got to study only five subjects. From tho old matriculation syllabus 
(dao a good deal of difficult rrmtlar has been removed. The entrance students hod to get 
up English text-books, Imt now-a-days there are no fixed text-books, and guestaons on 
grammar, translation, and oomjioaition alone ore set. The present matcioulation, or 
intermediato. courso cannot, therefore, be said to be too difficult for tho average student. 
I am rather of opinion that they have been rendered muck easier by tho neu' r^ulations 
and tho high percentage of passes in recent years also shows this. Under the neu' regula- 
tions three papers ore set in every subject in the B. A. oxamiuation. instead of tn o papers 
under the older system, but students have now a wide choice and alternative questions 
too, are set as a rule. The hi. A. course is now more extensive than it was under tho older 
system, but it is a two-years’ course now-a-days, wliile, formerly, students used to appear 
at this examination after eighteen montiis', or, oocasionally, after six montiis’, pre- 
paration. The proportion of aucoesa in botii tlieae oxaminationa, however, ahowa that 
the courses do not subject tho candidates to any unusual mental strain. 

While it is true that tho courses are not too difficult for a atudent of average abilitieB, 
tho foot still remains that very many atudonta lose their health during their univaraity 
career. The cause of tliia unfortunate p]>enomenon must be sought riaewhere. In my 
answer to question 1 I have said how atudenta of this country work hard in preparing 
for examinationa. This practice is almost universal amongst our studenta. They 
neglect their studies throughout the year and work almost day and night tvo or three 
months before their examination. Fifteen or rixloen hours’ work is very common. 
There nre students who stimulate tlioir nerves with drugs and intoxicantB and sit up 
almost the whole night. Tho multiplication of oxaminations in our univendty is an 
aggravation of this evil. 

The question naturally arises w liy studonts ore unmindful of their werk except at the 
time of the examination. Sly exporionco is that they ore not trained to rqgulor, system- 
atio, and inielligont work. The home-life of the or^ory middle-oloas gentiemon of this 
country does not xiroduoe regular habits, and there is nothing in the college to create auoli 
habits in _ students by example or by advice. The staff of almost all coUeigesis small 
and tlie timeof tlie lecturer and tiie xnindpal is fully taken up with their daily teaohiug 
work. _ There 0 X 0 no tutors to look after students outside the class-room. Want of 
tutors is also responsible for the unsatiriaotory progress of .students in their subjects 
of studjr throu^outtlie yoor. Many studoits oannot follow the lectures and experience 
great difficulties. But there ore none to olear thorn np and help on thdr progress. The 
difficulties Uius go on accumulating till thqy seem formidable, and students try to remove 
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them all Trilili one heiroio effort jneb before the oxomlnation. If ariaagetueate eonld be 
made for giving tutorial aadstanee to etadents and, if the number of tests and university 
examinationB could be diminished, the strain on the nerves of students vould grow less. 
Weekly exercises ought to be ^ven and a record kept of the quality of these exercises. 
This \rould train up students into habits of regular and systematic study and prevent 
the accumulation of aiteacs. 


BEATTACHABiYAt BbINDABAN C. 

Students living in hostels and boarding-houses very frequently suffer from 
dyspepsia, Uver complaints, and various other internal disorders with which is also con- 
nected malaria. The reason for all this is to bo found in the ill-cooked food which they 
have to take owing to lack of supervision and the irresponsible and du'ty cooks and also in 
their unchecked craving for bazaar sweets and delicacies as also the restriction, or want, of 
healthy outdoor exercises. 


BaATTAOHAETYA, BaIEDNTHA NatH. 

The health and phymoal devdopment of students during their university career are 
generally satisfactory. 

(a) There should be a medical test for entrance into the Univcriiiy. 

(&) Arrangements should be made for periodical medical inspeetions of tolleges, 
and for applying remedies as suggested by the medical oifioor. 

(c) Thd courses of studies in some subjects should be reduced. 

(d) Physical exercises and games should be largely oncouraged, and, if possible, 

made compulsory. 

(e) The system of trying simultaneously for two post-graduate degrees, e.g., M.A., 

and B.L., should be abolished. 


Bhattachabtya, Habidas. 

My improssion is that a great majority maiuigo to keep their health intact, but 
do not devolope physically to any apiireciablo extent during then’ university career. This 
is duo to the foot that the present system of uuiversity education totally neglects all 
physical considerations. 1 ^ould suggest the iollouing remedies : — 

(a) An increased emphasis upon ccekly and monthly records and the discontinuanee 
of the test examination system oxcopt for those whoso regular records are 
unsatisfactory. 

(h) Adoption of tho course sj/slem up to tho ifq/rre slope and tha insli/iilion of optunuA 
exatnina'ioiis al the end of thr fini and the third ytar% 

(e) Exemption of students Irom further examination in a subject in which they 
have passed or at least secured a coitain percentage of total marks. 

(d) The formation of a gymnasium in every cdlego for non-boardors and the 

compulsory fitting up of a gymnasium in over}’ atlaclied hostel and mess for 
boarders. 

(e) Surprise visits to mosses and hostels during mealtime's to te^-t the quantity and 

quality of food given to boarders. 

(/) Insistence upon at least three meals every day in all hostels and mosses. 

(ff) A recurrent grant for inter-collcgiate athletic sports. 

(k) Formation of a university volunteer corps. 

(t) Deoentraliaation of cdlego education up to the intermediate standard and the 
foundation of a multijdioity of colleges in healthy districts 
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(j) The establishment of a central ehtU-uelfare institute, with brandies all over tie 
province, to test school and colh^o btadonta physically and montaUy and to 
advise guardians about the nuist advisable study or occupation for their wards. 
The physical test should be made at the beginning of every session and no 
student ought to be alloiied to proceed to the University unless ho can 
satisfy the institute about his physical fitness. The medietd examination of 
collogo students might bo done in collaboration with the doctors attached to 
the various oollcgo hostds. 

(Is) Poriodical outings and excursions. 

(I) Formation of suimmiiig and rowing clubs in the various tanks of Calcutta. 

(in) The modification of tho present examination system which is too protracted in 
some eases. 

(n) TAe abolition of June eraminalions . — Examinations should not advance further 

into summer than April. If it bo impossible to avoid Juno examinations the 
duration must not be more than four days. This will involvo a division of 
tho M. A. course as in the AUahabod University. I diould personally prefer, 
however, the continuance of the present M. A. examination system {viz., eight 
papers at the end of tho sixth year) and advocate an April examination. 

(o) The foundation of a unlral jn/frmary for college studonls wWe cases would be 

treated free. 

(p) Each college ahouM have a segregation ward for infectious oases among 

boarders ; if possible, each ho^ shoidd have a segregation room. 


BhattAchabtya, Maliamahopadliyaya KALiFBASAimA. 

The health and physical devdopment of students ore not, generally speaking, 
good. They should have more leisure for healthy exesoues, snob os sports^ walk, in the 
open air, otc. 


Bhowal, Goyhtda Chaitdba. 

The present system does impose an undue phyaiool or mental strain. The health 
and physical development of students are also affected beoause they are iU-fed in 
ponsequenoe of pove^. Some times they eat food whidh fl^ on^t not to eat and 
cannot get food whieh they ought to eat, os, for instance, milx. Negleot of {diyaiool 
exercise is, to a mat extent, responsible for it. Keg^ect of studies fm the rest m ^e 
year end too muw strain at the time of the examination is also a cause. 


Bisvas, Bai DzYAifATH, Babadni. 

My exporienee as to the health cmd physical development of students during 
their university career in Bengal is that they ore deteriorating on ooconnt of the present 
system imposing an undue physical and mental strain Upon those who ore not exception- 
ally robust. 

Physical training should be compulsory in schools and colleges and there shonld be 
compulBory oxaminationB in physical exercises. Exemptions should be made in case of 
those students who ore of delicate oonstitation and who are medically unfit. 

These remedies, in conjunction with the slackening of tho rigidity of examin- 
ations, will, I believo, go a great way to improve the physique and remove the undue 
mental strain of tiie students. 
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BoBOOAHj Jnahahahhibam. 

I ha\e no reason for thinking that the present system imposes an undue physioal 
or mental strain upon students. On the other hand, I have found the students under 
me to be oheeiful, villing, and fairly strong physioally. SCost of them ore sportsmen. 
They should^ however, be given good food — ^tbey must not take bad food simply because 
it is cheap. The medical superintendent (it is presumed that there is one) should per- 
sonally inspect the food occasionally. 


Bose, B. C. 

The health and physioal development of the average Bengali student is indeed poon 
And the present system does oocaeionolly impose undue strain on him. 

Remedies may be found in reducing the strain, and improving the health. 

As to the former, a rtaaonabU nuihod of examining {m hinted in my answer to 
question 9) would be found helpful, both physioally and mentally, as obviating nsolcss 
and unhealthy efforts at memoriaing. 

As to the latter, the following methods might be suggested : — 

(a) Amelioration of the Mnitary eonditioa of the pruoinee, which has, of late, become 

•very sad, and is hugely responsible for the unsatisfaotory physique of 
students. EfBbiont combating of malaria in particular would greatly help the 
situation. 

(b) Provieion of adegmte lehoUaome diet, the look of wbioh has been steadily and 

awfully sapping the vitality of ^e people, and especially of those engaged 
in brain- work. Vigorous attempts, I submit, must bo made to ensure a sufficient 
supply, at a low price, of pare milk and ntiVk preparations (by preventing 
adnlteratioa, protmting the cows, improving their breed, eto.), and the 
etapk food of the people (by preventing the daughter and deterioration of 
ploughing bnllocks ; 1^ encouraging and helping scientific methods of ogri- 
oulture : by levying prohibitiro duties to control the export of rice, wheat, 
oto. ; and so forth). 

(c) EncoaragemeiU of jAyeical exercise, drilluig, sports, gyinnoslics, etc., among 

students. Prizes for proficiency in these reqi>cot<j should be instituted ; 
and, moreover, these ought to bo included among the optional subjects for 
the university examinatioiu, the marks secured boing taken mto account 
in determining the class or division of each examinee and in awarding 
scholarships. 

IToiB. — ^Many of the aforesaid measures are, no doubt, quite beyond the powers 
of the University itsdf — but they can surdy be adopted on its behalf by Cidvem- 
ment if aotnated by a spirit of worm support as suggested in my answer to 
question 14. 


Bose, Bai Chuhilal, Bahadur. 

s 

The health and physioal development of Bengali students during their hnivareity 
ooreer are genmully poor. Their growth seems to be retarded during this period as 
has been found by actual investigation by Major McCay, T.M.S., of the Caloutta MedioBl 
College. ^IfiuB is partly due to their food containing an insufficient proportion of protein 
elements, portly to their aversion to take physical exercise in the open air, and partly to 
their overwork for university examinations. 

The present system imposes an undue physical and mental strain on our students. 
The remedy, I would suggest, is that tiiere should be fewer university exominaiiond, 
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I would do away with the iutermudiate oxamination in the case of both arts and 
aoieuce, and I would bo aatisiicd with two examinations only for ihe medical, engineer- 
ing, and law degrees, rcs))ccliTely, and, viherovor jmstihlc, examinations should bo 
by * compartments.' 


. Bose, G. 0. 

My ei^erlenoe is that the health and physical development of students during their 
universil^ ooreer are deteriorating owing to undue mental strain upon them. The 
remedies that suggest themselves to me are : — 

(a) Reduction of the working period in colleges. 

(b) Beplaeement of the meehanical system of teaching, which imposes undue 

strain upon the mind, espeoiolly on the memory, by a more intelligent 
system which appeals less to the memory and more to the intelligence. ' 

(c) Astigning to examination its natural position' as an instrument of education, 

thereby dethroning it from the dominant position which it has usurped. 

(d) Changing the medium of instruction from English to the vernacular of the 

province. 


Bose, Habaeanta. 

The health and physical dovebpmont of many a student in Bengal are anything 
but aatisfactory. The present sjatom of univoraity education iuiposos on undue physical 
and mental strain upon the generality of the students ; some remedy might be obtained 
by reducing the rigidity of the examination aystom, os suggested bclore, and by making 
suitable provision for healthy recreation. 


Bose, Khth}! Baat. 


Undue physical and mental strain is, undoubtedly, imposed by the annual^ or 
biennially leoiuring university tests upon our students, with their shattered health, 
partioularly in the malaria-ridden disWots of Lower Bengal. A potent antidote to 
toia great evil is, to my mind, the relaxation of the rigidity of tte university examine 
atiouB by ihe very salutary provision of re-examining unsuecesaful oondidatro (mly on 
those Bubjeets of their study in which they happei^ to have been ploughed. Any 
educational reform, however, whioh would necessitate the detention of our boys or 
young men in the prime of their lives, for a number of years, in their countiy sraools. 
amidst most unhealthy surroundings (every Bengal vill^, and even town, being a 
hot-bed of malarial fever), cannot but be taken to be a guicidal move for obvious reasoub. 
Their early migration to Calcutta and other healthy muniolpol ^striets or towns in 
overwhelming numbers unquestionably makes for *' the greatest good of the greatest 
number." To stem the tide of this migration by arbitrary aoademio legislation, shall 
have the effect of decimating the poverty-smitten middle (dass families of Lower 
Bengal, at any rate, of their prospective props and mainstays in life. Education in 
the country districts of Lower Bengal, has to proceed pari passu with their sanitstion 
in the intarests of life and health. 


Bose, Miss MBmAUNi. 


Physical exercise should be made oompalBory for all as for as piaoticable. 
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SOSB, EASHIKANATn. 


Bose, EADinKANATir. 

The phytdcul deterioration of the generality of students in Bengal during their 
un'versit^ career is a sobject of almost nniTersal complaint, and I believe Ihcro 'nrill bo no 
difference of opinion among our cducationistB on this point. During my ten years* sorv* 
ioe in the Education Department Ibavonot fonndalorge number of students enjoying 
pAfeotiy sound health throughout their academic life. This may he due in some measure 
to the unhealthy dimato of most of the rdllagca and towns in the mofusafl where our edu- 
cational institutions arc located. But the present system of edueaiion appears to be 
mainly in fault, ^he students’ inordinate love of text and oram-books, their excessive 
mentd anxiety to pass the university examinatione, and their neglect of physical exorcise 
ore, undoubtedly, responsible to a large extent, for their poor physique. We find, os a 
matter of fact that the students who do best in their examinations are gcncpiilly the 
vreakest and most dokly. 

The following are the remedies I have to suggest : — 

(a) The introduction of the vernaculars as the media of instntetion and oxamin.sHon 
in some subjects of study is likely to prove bonefioial to the health of the 
students, iuosmueh as it will relievo them of a considerable amount of brain - 
work which the present artificial system of forcing them to rend and write in 
a foreign tongue necessarily involves. 

(h) The excessive mental strain at present imposed upon our young students may 
also he substantially reduced by reducing the rigidity of the examination 
system np to the intermediate stage of the University, kly suggestion is 
that the University should undertake a formal examination of the matrioulo* 
tion and intermc^te candidates in only some of the prescribed snbjects— 
their ptofioiency in the others being judged by oU-ionnd school or oollego wrork. 
Before a oandMate is admitted to thematrioulationoi intermediate oxaniin- 
ation the University may satisfy itself from bis results in the weekly or 
monthly examinations of his school or college that he has attained a ocrlain 
standaid of progress in those subjects in wlfioh no formal examination is to 
be held. 

(c) Greater attention sbonld be paid in onr soboolB and colleges to tho physiool de- 
velopment of students. It is not enough to givo them more lectures on 
the benefits of physical exercise, but practical steps must bo token to onsnro 
that every student regularly takes, some form of physical exercise that may bo 
congenial to him or specially suited to bis constitution. Whot those stops 
sho^d be is the problem for us to eolve There will, of course, be no difiicully in 
making phyeioal exerouie compulsory for those boys who resido in hostels under 
the immediato supervision of their teachers ; but what are we to do in tho 
case of the large number of students who live with their parents or goardiniu, 
and over whose actions, outside school hours, the teachers have practically 
no control T There ore many guardians in Bengal, so for as my knowledge 
goes, who do not attach due importauoe to the phytical side of education, and 
do not like that their boys should while away much of their time in play. 
Since the gnardians themselves oio often so blind I think it is the duty of 
the Universily and Government to move in the matter and penalise tho 
neglect of physioal exeroise on the part of students. I would snggest th.it 
the Univermty should require the heads of all schools and colleges (at least 
up to the intermediate stage) to form a number of centres, conveniently situat- 
ed within the locality in wfoob thdr students reside^ where the boys are to 
meet in the morning or evening and receive training under expert teachers 
in some speoified kinds of sports and physical exercises, e.g. 

(i) Swimming. 

(ii) Bowing. 

(iii) Gymnastics. 

(iv^Sbotball. 
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Bose, BAOHiXABATa— eonfd. — ^Baown, Bev. A. E.— Chasbatabxi, BbajalaIi — 

CHAERAVAaTI, CbIKTAHARAK. 

(t) Laim-tennis. 

(vi) Badminton. 

(vii) Grioket. 

(Tiii) Hookey. 

(is) Rondow’s dumb-bell exeroiaea. 

(x) Buiming. 

(xi) Biding. 

(xii) Wiestliiig. 

(xiii) Drill. 

Attendance at these clasaea should be oompnlsoiy, and there should be regular 
annual testa as in the ease of other aubjeota. In order to be eligible for 
admission to a uniTenliy examination every student diould be required to 
produce a certificate from his head master or ptmoipal that he has passed the 
school or college tests in at least fteo of these courses. Govenunent also 
should encourage] physical excroise by making it knovn to the young men. 
os irdl os tu &oir guardians that proficiency in athletios and sports trill be 
specially taken into consideration in judging the nlaima of oandidates for 
employment in every branch of public service. 

I trould earnestly invite the attention of the authoritieB to the neoeasity of adopting 
some such measures for the purpose of onsurhtg the physical development of our students . 
which is now so sadly neglected. 

. Bbown, Bcv. a. E. 

We consider tliat tlie present system is too severe a mental and physical strain 
on a great number of students, involving ns it does the memorising of practically the 
whole course. We bdiovo that the change in the medium of instruction will be the most 
complete and satisfactory remedy. 

ChaKBAVABTI, B batat.at- 

The present system injuriously affects the health and physical development of 
students. It is due to some extent to the mental strain caused by the present 
system and that can bo relieved by introducing the vernacular as the memum of 
instruction, by improving the mode of teaching, and by reducing the number and 
the rigour of examinations. Other causes leading to physical deterioration are 
insufficienoy of nutrition duo to the poverty of the majority of students and 
absence of proper physical exercise; these latter can be avoided by providing suitable 
manual work which, while giving to students healthy exercise, may bdp them to 
secure the necessary subsistence. 

Chaebavarti, Chintahaban. - 

The present system of education and arrangements of school and hours 

tell upon the health of students. They generally take a hasty meal and run to school 
and college to work in the midday hoot. There they have to strain their nerves to pick 
lip things through the medium of a language which they do not speak at homo. It 
would do much good to the health of students, if thqy could work at school for throe 
hours in the morning, return liomc to eot and digest their midday meal, which is the 
imiin meal of tlio doy, and resume their school work ofter throe or four hours’ rest. Under 
such an arrangement of school hours phyaicol exercise might be made eompulsory. 
Those changes would, perhaps, considerably retard the spread of dyspepsia so loigdy 
complained of in Bengal now-a-days. If the vemaeulnr of students were the medium 
of instruction they would be relieved of a good deal of mental strain. 
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CMAK3AVARII. Chinta H.VB.VX — CtTiKi! \v\ETi. Kdi Mo.v AFoiivv. Balimltir^ 
ClLVRii VV VRTI. V VX AJI VU. 


CHAKBAVAHTI, ChISTA H.VBAX. 

The hcAlth anil physical ilcvolopincnt of -.tmlciUi- more or less uiulermineil dvuing 
thcfir university career owing to their severe mental strain, ncgleet of physical oxorcise, 
anil insiitfieieiii 100 ( 1 . Inattention to the onlinaiy lows of health is also an important 
cause. Physical exercise ot some sort should be made compidsory. Tlierc should bo 
a medic.il examination of students at the lime of their admission to theiollegeto 
ascertain their phvsical titnes.-! aad capacity to endure the strain of a lolleite career. The 
heads of colleges, superinienilenls ot hostels and messes and iiiiivcisaty inspectors should, 
in consultation with giianlians and mccUcal otlicers insist on remedial measures in indivi- 
dual cases. 


Chaebayabti, Bai Mok Mohax, Bahadur. 

Bengal snfiers largely from malarial and ronneeted complaints. Cuuseipicntly, 
attention to health and physical development of students is vitally necessary. The 
present system of teaching and examination imposes, to some extent, ait undue menial 
strain. 1 would suggest that to allow some tinio after breakfast, college classes should 
not begin before 11 a.m. and that they slionhl be so arranged that alter threo eouti- 
nuouB hours there ma.v be a rest of half an hour or so. 

Physical deterioiation may bo brought in also hy want of suObdent nourishing food, 
of Bulficicnt clothing in wintur, and of sutlicictit cxeieise, or by (lie use of smoky, badly- 
lighted lamps. For cxerciso the college antltorities should insist on every, stndohb 
joining in some sport or physical training class. Tbo other causes am eonneclcd wiUi 
poverty, and can bo remediod only by impmvemonts in the home or mess life. 


Chakbayabti, Vahasiau. 

The health and physioal development of students generally do deteriorate during their 
university career. The university examinutious impose too great a strain. I myself 
dream even now of the matriculation (entrance) examination in wbioh I appoorod 
twenty-five years ago. It is a most nnfortnnale thing that, montlily and weekly and 
even doily, examinations are creeping into many coUeges under tlie specious name of 
' tutorial work.’ 

The remedy is manifold. 

(a) Abolii>h the multipliciiiy of examinations. Many odvoeato tho abolition of the 

intermediate examination for this reason. 

(b) Compel ev'ery student, unless deolarod medically unfit, to undergo physiuol 

training. No college should ho ufiiliated to the L^nivorslty which InViS not got a 
properly equipped gymnasium and exlensivo playgrounds, and a traoher of 
gymnastics and drill. The rollcgo authorities should be roniindod that 
what is wanted is not expert players of football, hockey, etc., but that aU 
Btudeuts should take part iu some college game or other. Football, hockey, 
cricket, and hi doo doo should all be properly supervised and cncomraged. It 
is desirable that x>rofcB80ia who pla.v ^eso games should be in charge of 
games, for which they might be^givon an additional allowance (like thn 
hostel allowance given to superintendents of hostels). 

There should be on annual exhibition of sports and strength by students of all 
colleges brought together for the purpose (inter-ooUegintc toiimamont). The 
awarding of prises and medals to succossfal team-, and individunls and tho 
cost of supervision, etc., should form a charge upon univorDity revenues. 
These might; be held altomatcly in Calcutta and in Bacoa at present. 
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Chakratakei, VahamaIiI— confet. — CRAJni.i, The Hon’ble Mr. E^amuci Euicab — 
CHATTiuixBii. The Hon’ble Mr. A. C. 


The Colcutla oollogcs aro tho wor^t binnors as far as physieal culture is 
concerned. The University should proride tho colleges of Calcutta with 
half a dozen teachers of gymnastics and a wcU-furnished central gynmasium, 
where 3,000 people could have their evorcise together. The UDiveraity 
Institute might form the nucleus of such a gymnasium 

The Presidency College and such other Calcutta colleges as .Mi-ld afiCord to 
remove to the suburbs should immediately do so to provide for better 
ppportunities of physical culture to students. The Presidency College 
buildings might then provide much needed room to the University for its 
higher work. The Madhab Babu’s ’batwr grounds whicli already belong to the 
University might, in that case, furnish good courts for tennis, lid doo doo, etc., 
to university students. 

An immense number of students could not apply for euli&tmont in the Indian 
Defence Farce for defective ph3'Bical development, espceially chest measure- 
ment. It should be the duty of the Unirorsity to see that its students ore not 
render'd phy-idcally unfit to defrnd their country and fight lor the liberties 
of the Empire for wanfi of physical culture. 

Besides the inter-collcgiato tournament advocated above there ought to be prizes 
in every college for proficiency in games and for possesaion of strength, 
provided such prizes bo not givento any student who fails to pass his annuad 
college or university examination. 

(e) The school and college classes should bo held in the morning and in the evening 
and not at noon as at present. The principal meal of' the day is taken in 
Bengal at about noon and as boys have to run to school with loaded 
stomachs, th^ lose health and often feci sleepy in school and collage hQurs. 

(d) There should be a department under the University for the medical inspeotion of 

students. Lots of students are short-sighted ; most of them arc dyspeptics. 
The best doctors ought to be employed to find out a remedy. These doctors 
should be asked to point out real defects and not try to whitewash the 
existing sj’atem. 

(e) Underfeeding is one cause of ill-health. How to remedy it almost passes my 

comprehension. Simple, but substantial, food should be providi^. Could 
not some colleges bo citablh.hed in arcevs where milk, ghee and meat might 
bo hod better and cheaper than in Calcutta T 

Chanda, The Hon’ble Mr. Kauini Kumab. 

The health of students is undermined and defective eyesight seems to be the rule. 

Yes, it is a common belief that it is the present system whidi is ^e cause of the 
breakdown of the health of boys. Examinations should bo simplified and subjects 
and books should be judiciously seleoted so as not to put a severe strain on them. 


Chattebjee, Th^ Hon’ble Mr. A. C. 

I believe that conditions ore better now than when I was a student at Calcutta 
over twenty-five years ago. More aiteution is given to physique and to outdoor exercises. 
But there is phmty of room for improvement. If a good hostel system is organised 
students would live in healthier buildings and eat more nutritions food. I am of 
opinion that students in Calcutta “ messes ” often live on exceedingly poor diet. 

Tho stress that is now laid on examinations, coihbined with the unsatisfactory method 
of teaching, leads to a student concentrating his labour during the throe months just pre- 
ceding an examination. This has always a deleterious effect on his physique and fre- 
quentiy leads to a permanent breakdown. If the examinations were more sensibly 
conducted, i.a, were directed to osoertuning power of thought, investigation, and expres- 
qon, instead of merely testing the knowle^e of the student, the latter would be com- 
pell^ to work steadily all the year round and would not suffer either physically or mentally. 
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Chattebjbe, Bai Lauthohas, Bahadur — CEtATTSitJEE, Ramasasda — Chattkbjee, Bai 
Bahadur Sabat Chakdba — Ceatxerjbe, Sim Cbissba — Chatiebjee, Sdmh £uaiab. 


Chattebjbb, Bai Laxjiuoean, Bahadur. 

Tho health and phyaiool development of studenta in Bengal ore generally below 
the mark. But they bring their jdij’Mcal inferiority with them when they enter college. 
It is not caused by the strain of studios. Only there is very little in their life at college 
niilch is calculated to moke them robust. The best remedy is to reduce the rigidity 
of examinations, on the one hand, and to make physical exercise compulsor}, on the 
other. Tho organising of a university corps, which every student should bo compelled 
to join, is the best remedy' that can be suggested for many ot tho ovils and detects of modern 
stndent liie in Bengal. 


Ohatibbjbb, Bauanakda. 

The present system does impose on undue physical and mental strain upon studonts 
who are not exceptionally robust. Some of &e remediea have been saggested in tho 
course of replies relating to examinations, oourses of study, etc. Students should have 
more of the open air Ufa In many mofustil oolites it ahonld be posable to hold open- 
air classes during the dry montiis of the year. There should be a regular poiio^cal 
medical inspeotion of school and college students, and remedies suggested by the medical 
inspectors ehould be adopted. Gomes are good,'. but, as only a small minority take part 
in ihem, all studonts riiould have oiher physical exorcises according to their strength and 
needs. 

Malnutrition and tlie use of adulterated foods undermine the healtli of students. 

Tliere should be inexpensive sanitaiia for students in Darjeeling and other elevated 
places to which they con resort during the summer holidays. 

The number of examiiurtious should bo reduced, e.g,, in law and medicine. College 
examinations to teas the fitness of candidates to appear at uiuversity examinations 
dionld be done away with. The record of class work, suggested before to be kq>t in all 
colleges, should enable the heads of colleges to judge of tire fitness of tiior students. 

Chattebjee, Bai Bahadaz Sabat Chaedba. 

Not satisfootory, but improving. The work for examinations is oonoentrated during 
certain months of the year and students slack during the rest. A more sensiblo arrange- 
ment for examinations which would bo spread over tho difieront parts of the year and a 
better system of teaching ought to remedy the defects. 

University companies should be formed to join the defence forces. It wiU not only 
serve to improve the health of students, but will also teach them the value of disoix>line 
and order. 


Chattebjee, Satis Chandba. 

I do not think that the xvesent system imposes an undue physical or mental strain 
upon all but excoiitionolly robust rtudents. A student who possesses good health only' 
may avoid undue mental strain b.r being regular in hU studios and by taking doily physic^ 
exercise. Many students do indeed feel undue physical and mental strain, but that is 
due more to the bod health and habits of the students themselves than to the course of 
studios preaoribod for them. 

Ghattebjee, Sueiti Kumab. 

A student will ordinarily suffer by comparison with a young man whose avooation 
is other thou purely intelleotaaL because the strain on the mind of the foimer is bound 

K 2 
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Chatxebjxe, SirNm Kumab — cmUd . — Chattsbji, Momin Mohan — Chaudhdbi, The 
Hon’ble Justice Sir Asutosh — Chaitdhubi, Bhdbah Mohan. 


to be greater. In western universities this is compensated by ample provision for open 
air recreation, for physical exercise and by attempts to reduce the mental strain by all 
possible means. It is generally admitted that, student or no student, the health of the 
Bengali youth is deteriorating. The reasons are mainly economic ; and nothing short of 
economic revolution will improve the hy^enio condition of the country and its youth. 
The existing system of university education is not wholly bad as a system ; but, placed 
as it is under many adverse cireumstances, it does, in some coses, impose on undue 
physical and mental strain. But I would not agree to a lowering of the standard or a 
general inorease of the age-limit as a remedy. I think the remedy lies 

(a) In affording greater facilities for open-air recreation. 

{b] In making some sort of physical exercise compulsory. The introduction of mili- 
tary ^11 and the system of cadet corps will go a great way to awoke an 
interest in, and enthusiasm for, physical culture. 

(e) In instituting examination by parts. 

(d) In reducing considerably the obligatory peroontago of attendance at lectures. 

(e) In a better oiganised tutorial system which will make a student a steady worker 

and will do away with the necessity of going through extra strain in preparing 
for examinations. 

(/) In a wider use of the vernaculars as a medium of instruction and examination. 
This would prevent the habit of cram in students who do not understand, 
and yet want to pass, their examinations. 


Chattebji, Moheni Mohan. 

I am not aware that the descendants of those who have already passed thiongh the 
university suffer in health or physical development during their university career. Those 
coming from homes uninfluenced by higher education feel the strain of a marked change 
of environment, food, clothing, etc., especially when they have to support themselves or 
contribute materially towards their support by coaching students or by other similar 
occupations. The result is the same when they lodge in the houses of friends and rela- 
tives 08 dependants, with insufficient, or unsuitable food and subject to other deleterious 
conditions. The principal remedy will be the separation of the employment question 
from university education and a prohibilion of remunerative occupation by univetsify 
students. 


Chauuhubi, Tlie Hon’ble Justice Sir Asutosh. 

The present system imposes an undue physical and mental strain upon our students, 
who are not exceptionally robust. The percentage of attendance at lectures is absurd. 
Having regard to the malarial condition of the country long blass hours oufffit also 
to be ffiscouraged. 

When I was a student those who distinguished themselves at examinations used 
to be known by their wearing glasses and because of 'Aeir physical weakness. There 
has been a change. The present students are sturdier, due to greater attention 
now being paid to physical exercise. 


Chaudhubi, Bhuban Mohan. 

There is no doubt that the present system tells very seriously on the health of 
students, so much so that university graduates are so many physical and intellootunl 
wrecks; the reason being that the scope of the subjects above the matriculation stage 
has been unusually widened and that students are to learn the subjects through a 
foreign language. The number and scope of the subjects should bo such that they 
may be mastered in two years and some of the subjects diould be taught and studied 
in &e vernacular. 
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Chaudhubi, Heu Chaboba Ray — Chaucroby, The Hon'ble Babu Bboteydba 
Kisrobe Roy — GHAnDnnBY, The Hon'ble Xavuu Syed NA^7ASALY, Khan Bahadur—* 
Choudiidby, Rai Yatosba Katr. 


Chaudhubi, Hem Chandba Bay. 

A largo section of students sufiecs from myopia, dyspepsia, and other ailments. 
Yes ; for remedies kindly see my answer to q.u 'ction 10. 


Chaudhuby, The Hon’ble Babu Bbojendba Ejishobe Boy. 

Students in Bengal do net ordinarily enjoy strong health; the causes seem to be 
the fbUowing : — 

(a) The climate of Bengal perhaps is not very invigorating and there is no proper 

language, and the necessity lor learning too many unuecesBary matters, im- 
posed by the long courses and multiplicity of subjoots of study and the mode 
enforcing observauoe thereof either at homes or in boai^ng-houseB or 
schools. 

(b) The necessity for learning everytiiing through the medium of a foreign 

language, and the necessity for learning too man^ unnecessary matters, im- 
posed by the long eourses and multiplicity of subjects of study and the mode 
of the university exominationB and the general poverty of our students, all 
oombine to put a strain upon our boys under which the health of those who 
do not enjoy robust physique breaks down very often before they finish their 
university careera 

One of the main causes of the ruin of the health of our students is the departure 
from the old praetioe of holding classes in the morning. At present, students attend 
their classes during the hot hours of the day; they go to their classes just after they 
have eaten a haaly meal whioh, by custom, is the principal meal of the day. 

The remedy lies in the removal of the above remediable defects and in encouraging 
healthy physical exerdae and physical development under methods suited to our climate 
and to tile natural heoltii of individual students and in the adoption of modes of living 
suggested in reply to question 17. The medical inspection of students is a great 
necessity. 


Chaudhuby, The Hon’ble Nawab Syed N.vw.vb.\ly, Khan Bahoaur. 

A large percentage of students in Bengal have weak health during their university 
career. This is due to the present system which imposes an undue mental strain 
on them — to the unsatisfactory features of which, such as inadequate teaching, 
the university degrees being considered os passports to Government service and the 
consequent nervous cramming of the students, sitting late into tire night and neglect- 
ing their health for exandnatian purposes and others, attention has been drawn in the 
answers to the foregoing questions. The remedy lies in the examinations being made 
tests of general profimenoy, and not of memorising faculty. Also, 1 may suggest in 
thin connection that there should be a change in the time of work in schools and 
colleges. To hold dtaaseE as at present soon after breakfast in the mornings and after 
lunch in the afternoons not infrequently interferes with the digestive system of the 
students and, consequently, renders them dyspeptic. I would, therefore, recommend 
that the c^eges and schools, at least those situated in places where the student popula- 
tion remains in close vicinity to the institutions, should hold their classes from 7 to 
10 A.u. and from 3-SO to 4-80 p.k. 


Ohoudhubt, Bui Tatindba Nath. 

The present system, to a great extent, destroys the health and physical develop- 
ment of our students. I ascribe this to the following two main eausps : — 

(a) Multiplimiy of examinations. 
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CiLvUDHUBi, Rai YATorDBA Nath — eoutd . — Chowdousi, Ijiuuendbahath— Cbohan, 
Rev. Father F. — Culus, Dr. C. E . — ^Dw, Rai Bnup-iiTErATn, Bahadui>— D as, 

Bhit'sas' Chahsra, and Rvy, Rviktjkthv Chandra. 
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(b) The language difficulty imposed upon our studeute, because tiiey are required 
to master a very difficult foreign language to leam practiccdly everything 
which they wish to leam. 

Remove these two difficultiea and I am sure that as day fdllove night the health 
of onr students will improve and they wiU no longer be so many physical wrecks 
when they leave their colleges. 

CHOWDnuia, Dhisenbranath. 

I have every reason to think that tho present system imposes an undue physical 
and mental strain upon average students as they aim at the passing of tho examination, 
and not the accumulation of real knowledge. Moreover, those who do not w'ant know- 
ledge are forced into it as the realisation of the object they aim at lies through it. If the 
paths were bifurcated the question of strain would not arise. At least the strain would 
be minimised to a largo extent. 

Cbohan, Bev. Fatiier F. 

The existing evils ore, in some measure, due to the poverty of students. Hence, 
higher fees vrould help to minimise them while better schDlarships would, in some 
measure, remove the dangers in the case of such poor students as can profit by 
university studies. 


C0LLI6. Dr. C. £. 

^Vhen I was stationed at the Sibpur Engineering College^ which is a residential 
college just outside Calcutta, I noticed a very marked improvement in the physique of the 
Indian students during their college career, notwithstanding the unheolthiness of the 
site. This is not to be seen amongst students in Calcutta. Generally speaking, one does 
not notice any decided deterioration, but certainly not the improvement which there 
should be. 

The advanced examinations, undoubtedly, impose a very great strain on students, 
which is often excessive when they ore not particularly strong. It seems necessary that 
this should be borne. The only remedy is to make the curricula much less extensive^ 
concentrating attention on the training of the faculties. To cover the same ground it 
would then be necessary to divide the present subjects into sections, spreading them over 
a greater number of years. 

Das, Bai Bhupatinath, Bahadur. 

I do not think the prcFicnt ystem ought to imimsc a heavy physical strain on 
students. Students get plenty of holidays and vacations. If they work regularly during 
the whole of the course they may got it up easily ; but I think tho majority of students 
neglect their studies at other times and work very hard before examinations. The strain 
imposed on them becomes heavy on this account. 


Das, Bhusan Chandba, and Bay, Baxecrtha fiRAnmuA- 

Wo have seen the health of many students impaiied by their university career. 

(a) Caro should be taken that nutritions food is given at the hostels. 

(b) Classes may be held in the morning or students should be given at least half an 

hoar's rest after their morning meids. 
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Das, Bhusan Ceansha and Bay, Baiedittha Chaedba — contd . — Bas, Dr. Kxdabeaxh 
— Das, iSabadapbasabna — Das CIcpya, K.vsuna K-iyta — ^D. i.s Gupta, Surexdba- 

KATH. 


(e) No student should be allowed to woik unusually luiJ at any Umo dining bis 
college ble. 

(d) Some kind of physical exorcise will be made compulsory. 

\e) Examinations generally cause a great mmitol strain. 


Das, Dr. Kedahnath. 

The health and physical devdopment of students during their univeraity career 
in Bengal has certainly been bod, due to the fact that they take the examinations too 
seriouBly and, therefore, overwork themselves, while, at the same time, they are badly fed 
and badly housed, owing to the inherent poverty of the majority of them. Perhaps the pre- 
sent system has no direct influence in impodng an undue physical or mental sixain upon 
students but, indirectly, it does so, for the reasons stated above. Parents and guardians 
do not realise the evil influence of overstraining and encourage, rather than discourage, 
overstraining on the part of theiE wards, by expecting them to pass an examination, even 
at the soicrifice of thdr health and constitution. The remedy is to remove the cause or 
oauses. 


Das, Sabadapbasanna. 

The present system imposes an undue physical strain upon students. 

The remedy is to simplify the B.A. and B.8o. courses and to disallow the present 
practice of simultaneous study for the M. A. (or M.8o.) and the B.L. degrees. The course 
for the B.A. (or B.Sc.) honours degree should consist of one honour subject (six 
papers), one subsidiary pass subject (one paper), EngUsh (tw'o papers), ,and vernacular 
oomposition (one paper). 


Das Gufta, Kahuna Kanta. 

Very little is at present being done to foster or encourage physical training. Merc 
possession of a playground by a ^ool or a college for the purpose of games in which only 
a limited number of ^rts-loving students do participate does not conduce to the proper 
physical development of students in general unless daily physical exendse on approved 
soientific lines be made compulsory. There ore now too many shirkers and too many 
of our students, therefore, sink almost to tiie verge of physical collapse for want of 
proper and regular bodily exercise, formal compulsory physical training must be 
placed in the hands of such educated men as understand the purpose of the exercises 
which they teach and have real appreciation of tlie principles underlying their work. 


Das Qufta, Suhendhanath. 

The reasons why the present system of administration of education has on injurious 
effect upon the health of the students may be classified as followB : — 

(a) The strain of examinations and their frequency in the shape of periodicals. 

circles, tests, half-yearly and annual. Their importance and frequency 
should be diminished. 

(b) The present systmn of delivering lectures just after the midday meal is the 

cause of at least half the oases of dyspepsia and other diseases. I should 
like that the hours of study be regulated, as was the ease with the old 
Hindu system of training, t.e., a few hours in the morning and a few 
hours in the afternoon. The number of lectures should be furtlior dimi- 
nished so as to give students a little more teedom. This con, however, 
•be arranged only in a residential scheme. 
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QUESTION 18. 


Dab Gxttta, Subenobahath— eonfc?. — D atta. SiBBimBHUsoB— D b, Has KIohub— De, 

Satischabbba. 


(o) Insuffioiant proTision of games and exercises in our colleges; thus, in must 
of the colleges, there is no such arrsng^ent that all students may have 
tlie sort of physical exercise tiiat they like. 

(d) There is no arrangement for boys to take their tiffin In the college and they 

are compelled group by group to attend the gymnastic dasses or other games 
when exhausted and hungry after the day's work, when they are physic- 
ally unfit for such things. 

(e) 'When proper facilities for games of different kinds to suit the health and 

indiiiation of all the lioys are made they should be forced to take certain 
exercises for a fixed time. With the organisation of matches and other 
inceutiTCS the boys will.Teiy soon begin to take a proper interest in them 
and there will be no need for obligatory rules after a short time. So 
long, however, as the scare of examinations is -not withdrawn these can 
horaly be attractive. 


Datta, Bibhutibhuson. 

The health of students is bad, the reasons being : — 

(a) InntffieiaA noarMnunt . — ^The expense of English education is so heavy that an 
Indian father can hardly save a single farthing for the proper nourishment 
of his sons ; many studrats do not even take a little tiffin in the afternoon 
after five hours’ hard work in the college or the school. 

(&) Heavy strain in learning through a foreign language . — The student has to labour 
thrice os much in mastering his lessons through English as would have been 
required in mastering them through his mother tongue. 

“ English is a very diffiodt language for a foreigner, especially for a Bengali, to 
learn, because English and Bengali differ so widely, not only in their 
vocabularies, but also in their grammatical itructuies and idioms. And this 
difficulty is really so great that it not only overtaxes the energy of our students, 
hut also cramps their ihoaght. The scheme cf imparting knowl^ge. so for as 
practicable, through the medium of the vernaculars will lighten the labour of 
student-i and make the acquisition of knowledge more speedy and more 
direct ”• 

(c) Want of proper and sufficient pl^sieal exercise . — Students can ill-afiord to spend 

anything for the expensive English games which generally prevail and ore 
encouraged in schools and coUeges. nor can they take cheap Indian games as 
the autWitics. make no provision r hence, they have regourse to idle gossip 
or other sedentary games. 

(d) The present sy^m of holding classes at hot noow. 


De, Hab Mohun. 

The physical development of students is very poor. This is due to more deep-seated 
causes than to the mental strain imposed by the system of examination. The 
country is very poor. Most of the students are ill-fed and ill-dlad. So, even the 
ordinary strain proves too much for such students. The only remedy that strikes me 
is to dignify manual labour and spread industrial institutions all over the country. 


De, Satischandba. 

Yes ; the present svstem imposes an nudue physical and mental strain uxmn 
students who ore not robust. Therefore, the number of text books shonid be decreased. 

* sir Oooroo Dan Baoeiliie'a apeoch at the InauEwal coremonr o< tbs Bengal National Tollegc and 
Scliaol, the 14th Angnat, IWM. - 
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De, SAXiscaANDBA-— — ^D b, SusmL KrM.iB — Drr, B^boda pBO'-iru— D iv. X. X. 


The time thus saved sliould be utilised in giving etudent^ tuWTJBl AS^datance and 
improving their composition. Under the present fyetem. there i^ hsrdlv any time left 
for peyine them individual attention. Almost the -nhole o< the tv o sessions is taken up 
by lectures on text-books. Many studmits cannot read all their te\t-1>ook5 for vant of 
time and hence, have to rely aolelv on notes, model questions and ansv er”. and catechisms. 
Thus, cramming is encouraged. 


De, Sushil Eumab. 

On this subject 1 should like to make one or two suggestions : — 

(a) The pressure of examinations ought to be reduced. I have already spoken on 

tide topic while dealing with the question relating to the examination sj'stem. 

(b) Hours of class-work ought to be reduced both in the school and in the college. 

Five continuous hours of school work from 10 a.m. to 4 F.U.. with an interval 
of only half an hour throwm in between, certainly puts a great strain, both 
physical and mental, on boys of comparatively tender years. The number 
of working hours should be reduced and intervals ahould bo judiciously adjusted 
between the hours. In the college, too. our students arc made to work for a 
larger number of hours than they do in many western universities. Over- 
Icctuiing and overwork should be discouraged as much as possible. Four 
or five houiB continuous work in a close room in a hot country hke Bengal 
certainly puts a great physical and mental strain and reacts upon the health 
of students. 

(c) Greater facilities and opportunities ought to be given for proper physical training. 

It is only recently that the attention of the University has been directed to- 
wards this matter and it is hoped that the efforts which it is making to improve 
the condition of physical training in the individual colleges and schools should 
be continued on a larger and more vigorous scale. Interest in sports should be 
created, college sports should be encouraged, and the University should insist 
upon each collbgc or school having a playground and a gymnobium of its own. 
In this matter, arrangement- con be better made by the colleges and schools 
than by tbs University itself and, if the colleges and schools do their duty, the 
work of the University in this direction can ))c lightened. At the same time, 
the University nhould insist upon eoUeges and schools giving better facilities 
for physical training and sports and see that this duty is properly done. 


Dey, Saboda Fbobaud. 

Students are great sufferers as to their health and physical development during 
their university career. The present system imposes an undue physical and mental 
strain upon students generally. But- the evil begins much earlier, even in primary 
schools. The whole system should be recskt from the 1 eginning. 


Dey, N. N. 


The present university system imposes an undue physical and mental strain upon 
students and mins the healGi and physical development of many of them. The 
examination system is mainly responsible for this. Students work most strenuously 
during the several months previous to the university examination and, as auocess in 
t^t examination is their only goal, some of them bring about their physical ruin by 
exoeasive strain. 
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QUESTION 18. 


Dbt, N. N.— con/rf. — ^Diub, Sasindha Ohusdr-i— D’Souza, P. G. — ^Duke, W. V.- 
Dutt, Ba3iapai)a— Dltt, Bee ATI R.ulin. 


It the potiodical rccoids of tho etudont's work bo domandod, end ooneidoiod aido by 
aide with examination, the evil may be l^sened. Too hig^ a value is plaoed on a paaa 
ip all the departmenie of activity and the place of a oe^idate in an examination is 
also talked of very highly and this leads promising students to work enormouEdy hard 
for places, not uncommonly ruining their heal&. The publication of the list of 
successful candidates in alphabetical order, and not in order of merit, may also 
minimise to some extent the evil. 


Dh.vb, Sasinura Chaiiuba. 

The health and th^ physical development of students in Bengal arc very lament- 
able. 

Yes ; the prosent system imposes an nndno mental ctrain upon students and I woidd 
suggest the following re nedies : — * 

(a} Shortening the conrsc of study in the nndei>graduato stage or making the 
medium ul matruction and of examination m the vemacnlars or Anglo- 
vomaculors, where the* c is any special difBoulty. 

(b) Compulsory drill and physical exercise. 

(e) Making class pramotion depend on a good report from Gie gymnastic or drill 
master. 


D’Souza, P. G. 

The problem of physical education is quite different in tho case of Indian students 
from what it is in Bnglish univo]>itie*'. It is very necessary to organise systomatio physic- 
al education suited to the needs of Indian students in tho uo iversiUos and proper arrange - 
ments should also be made tor medical inspection and treatment. 


Duke, W. V. 

I do think that tho presont system imposes an undue physical and mental strain 
on students. I think this is due to tho attempt to memorise text-books word for word 
by sheer amount of repetition and, therefoie e^enditure of time and energy. The 
abolition of text-books in favour of a sj’Uabus would do much to remove this esil. 


Dutt. Bamapada. 

The health and physical development of students during their university career 
in Bengal is generally unsatisfactory. The preoent system docs really impose undue 
physical and mental strain on students who are not exceptionally robust. This could 
bo remedied to a certain extent if the students are impressed with the benefits of open- 
air exerci-.C'. and persuaded to hare io..ouise to them. Greater attention should also 
be paid to the dietary of students. 


Dutt, Rebati Baxan. 

The pie-afjnt sj’stem of e^alll^nations doe? prove a heavy strain upon the mental 
and phj'siral health of many a boy and I have therefore proposed the inauguration of 
examinations by compartments in the university course from tlie Matriculation upwards, 
except in I }kc. M. and the absolute removal of all rigidity of teTf. hn oTra lyo d mraTniTia - 
tions in the lower cla^se^ of a high Englioih school. 
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Duita, Pbouode Chandba— Ganoujuc, Subekdra Mohan — Ganoule, Syamaohaban — 

Geddes, Faxbice. 


Dutta, Pbouode Chandha. 

The heallih and longevity of Bengalis have considerably declined. A very earnest 
effort should be made to improve matters. Every affiliated school and college must 
have a vreU-fumislied gymnasium, and every student should be compelled to devote 
two hours a day to physical culture (morning and evening). This is the tine qua non 
of all good work. TTalf the students in a class cannot fully benefit by the lectures not 
because their knowledge of English is Inaderiuate, but because they have an empty 
stomach and an aching head and, perhaps, a feverish body and a dyspeptic system. 

The present system imposes an undue physical strain on school and college 
students. The remedy lies in teaching through the vernaculars and in making physical 
culture compulsory. 


Ganouli, Surendba Mohan. 

The condition of health and phy^cal development of students during their uni- 
versity career is not at all satisfactory. The pre^ont syatem of education and of examin- 
ation impo^s an undue utrain, both physical and mental, upon students. With a 
view to secure bettor results in examinations students often work very hard, carelcsa 
ot their health. The result is that the3' become permanent invalids throughout their 
lives. 

Remedies suggested in answer to que-iions 10 and 17. 


Ganguli, Stamaohaban. 

kfy experience is that many students do not suffiraently care for their health. 
I know that a first arts (old name for intermediate) student gave himself for months 
no more than three hours’ sleep a night. The present system does impose, 1 think, undue 
physical and mental strain on the majority of students. The only remedy I can think of 
is a little lightening of the courses of study. But this is a hard matter to settle. 


Geddes, Patbice. 

A single example of this. As a student of sex-problems I have come to the serious 
conviction that the present curricula, of uncongenial and non-vital knowledge, with 
which most begin, continue, and end, is very definitely and directly correlated with 
sexual temptations, and thus the irregulaciMeB and evils which follow. As the simplest 
illustration of what would require a paper in itself let me recall the Lalan grammu, 
which begins with the enfeebling penna, a pen, upon menea, a table (instead of with 
Roma, or Pofer Noster, or Oaudeamui), and thence draggles on to omo, amas, which 
the schoolboy jingles into more or less obscene rhymes. 1 hold this case to be 
typical, and to continue throughout the curriculum; though its problems present 
details without number, and are usually more or loss sub-conscious, as not altogether in 
the above case. 

Conversely all noble literature and vital science — and, above all, practical respon- 
sihilitios — are moralising. . . , 

Students of Freud's theories may here find matter for fresh enquiry in the Ime of 
oritimsm suggested above. 

I believe this line of enquiry will bo found fmtful in explaining also the very 
frequent and serious moral deterioration and social degradation which the present 
exanunation system inflicts upon its multitudinous failures; and which 1 holieve to be 
one of the most serious social grounds for its replacement, by estimation, in course of 
that general university renewal to whidi we are all looking forward. 
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QUESTION 18 . 


Ghosa, Pbatapoassba — GuoaE, Sir Rash Bkhary — Ghosh, Dr. B. N. — Ghosh, 

Bbtal Chaxdba. 


Ghosa, Fbatapcandba. 

Yes; the present system imposes an undue physical and mental strain upon students 
of tender ape. 

The only simide remedy which suggests itself is to change the age limit for matricula- 
tion and make the minimum limit say twenty }’eBrs. Sixteen is loo tender an age for 
snob a strain on the nerves. 


Ghose, Sir Bash Behabt. 

I consider the present system imposes an undue strain, physical and mental, npon 
many students who are not exceptionally robust. 

1 would advocate a simplification of the oonrses (ay., the present LA. course in history) 
with a view to lightening the burden. 


Ghosh, Dx. B. N. 

« 

Certainly the strain is too much for studentik but, if the examination system 
beoomes a bit lenient, then probably the whole question will be solved. 


Ghosh, Bimai. Chanuba. 

Theio is not the slighest doubt that the present system imposes an undue physical 
and mental strain upon students — ^robubt or not. Robust students break down at the end 
of the six years or a few years after. ^lany a bright youth of eighteen in the intermediate 
classes breaks down in the fourth year and some drop out altogether. If such students 
ore conscientious — i.e., attend lectures regularly (and not by proxy) and prepare for class 
examinations regularly — they sufler all the more. That graduates of Indian universities 
seem to ‘ fade ’ after their academio successes is duo to this strain. Students, on the 
other hand, who do not scruple to attend by proxy and adopt dishonest means at olass 
examinations get on better in health and even shine later on in tho course. There has 
been a alight imx)rovem«it daring tho last few years as sports arc more encouraged and 
colleges close frequently for sxxnting competitions. Unhygienic surroundings, poor, 
adulterated food, irregular hours for meals at messes and hostels moke the student quite 
unfit for even what would be considered a normal strain in better surroundings. Members 
of the medical profession prominent in the University and trained under the old system 
have been heard to say that medical students did not require to engage in sports 1 Such 
is the potency of the old system. 

Some of the remedies that can be suggested are : — 

(a) Shorter hours of work— less frequent examinations, more freedom of study. 

(t) Encouragement of sports and travelling during vacations. 

(c) More nniversties and colleges in the provinces. 

(d) Work under more sympathetic and cheerful conditions. 

(e) No candidates for examination should sit for two papers in the same day — ^papers 

not to exceed three hours. 

(/) Inclusion of. sanitation and hygiene as a subject in secondary schools 

(p) Lectures on sanitation and hygiene at students' clubs. 

(A) Appointment of medical men of experience to advise and guide students — onw 
doctor to every 300 students. 

(») doser Bupervisiota of the food supplied to students’ mosses and hostels. 
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Ohow, DEn'AFJSASUJ — Guoaa, Rai Habi Kate, Bahadur — (jEoan, Jhanchakeili— 
Gjiosh, Rai Bahadur Xiu K.-kta — G'osvaaii, RhaItAEAT Kuxab. Saatri— Go'sWAUI, 
Rai .-jaLib BlDBUBErSAsr 


Ghosh. Devapkasmj. 

it ia uut the atrain of the auivcrsity career \ihich is icvponsiblc lor the geuoral 
ill-liunlth f.l tiic ;oung nieu of Bengal: the uniters u tour'a;a uit jsot so abnormally 
heary i.or is coUege-u-ork so rory strenuous time at. ordinary OMstitutiou cunuot bcur 
them; the real cause of the chronic ill-health and delicacy of constitution that alfect 
students and non-students alike is the iusaimary climate ol CLrtaiu portions oi Bengal, 
the most serious features ol tvhieh are nuilarn i-i villages and the mofussil gentrallv 
and tuberculosis in crowded towns. The Bengali youth, ai* u body, eauuot be very 
greatly improved in health and constitution uitlcss and until some headway is made 
against these tell diseases. 

Still, much can, and ought to, be obviously done by the colleges and the Uni- 
versity. There should be gvmtiasia and idaygrounds attai-hed to every college, some 
facilities for physical exercise in the college hostels, and so on, whicb will go a great 
way towards promoting physical culture among the student population. 

And. finally. Government should icvise its attitude towards physical culture 
associations. 


Ghosh, Bai Kabi Xatii, Bahadur. 

Health and physical development are not satisfactory : there is undue physical 
and mental strain especially on youngsters of school-going age. 


^ Gh09H, J2IAKCH.4KDBA. 

I think the present system imposes some physical and mental strain upon students. 
This con be avoided if the courses, which are in niauy subjects too long, be somewhat 
simplified and if vernaculars be widely used. 

Ghosh, Bai Bahadur Nisi Kakta. 

The health and phvsiool development of Indian students are generally bad. 
I do not consider that the jirc^ut svstcni of uiuver>.ity education haj> much to do with the 
deterioration, or ihat undue .-.tnin is placed on <-tiidiufs (eases of sickly' cunstituted 
students being always excepted). 

But the deterioration is due to the want oi physical exercise and to excessive 
study daring the few months iinmodiatclv p'ecediug i>x<iiiiiualinn. th“ rest ol the year 
having been spent in pleasure and iiustinic's The sfudeiits invariably' tlo nolbiiig 
during the long summer vacation Dussihra nnd other boJidny which together 
come to moro a quarter of an year. Were thry more a-sjihiou thtougliouts the 
year, utilising the long vaoation in pratitubl” studies and taking plenty oi jjhy'sieal 
exercise, then they would, doubtlos . be more healthy' and sprightly. 


Goswahi, Bhagab.vt Kumak, Saatri. 

The system is less to blame than the poverty of the country'. 

GoswamI, Bai Sahib Bidhubhuaw. 

The health and physical development of xtudents in Hcii'.'.il during their univeraity 
OBieer do not, in many mstauces, present a hopeful and bright picture. To relieve an 
nndue strain on their minds the gylla bus of study may lie rediiecd. But to mo it soeiiis 
that the present mode of college life is not suited to a tropical uliiuute. At present 
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QUESTION 18. 


Gos\r.&iii, Bqi Sahib BiDumiiusAir— con/ii. — Goswauy, Haripas — Gray, Dr. J. Henry 

— Guka. Jitss Chandra. 


Btodents have to finitih hastily thoir morning moals (not often nutritious) and without 
any rest have to run to their eolleges for securing the percentage of attendance, then they 
have to attend lectures for five or sis hours, cooped up in crowded class-rooms, and 
finally, at tho close of the day, when hunger is almost eating them up, have to undergo 
some physical exeroiso. Such a course of life cannot but undermine the health of even a 
robust student. To remedy this undesirable state of things tho praotioe of holding 
classes twice a day in the morning and afternoon, with a gap of at loa&t four hours 
between for meals and lost, may bo tried. 

Goswaut, Hauidas. 

The university career under present oonditions in quite a large number of oasea 
afieots the health and jihysical development of students. 

Yes; the present system of ezaminaiionB under whibh an undue, or a wholly dis* 
proportionate, stress is laid upon intellectual development to the neglect of other 
BotivitieB takes away much from the life of students. 

I would suggest ihe following remedies : — 

(a) EzaminationB should be reformed. 

lb) Undue attention should be diverted from suecess at the examinationB. 

fc) The eurricula should be revised. 

(<0 Physical education should be provided in a larger measure than now, 

Obat, Dx. J. Hbnbt. 

My observation, belief, and experience, so far as it goes, is that tho health and physical 
development of a large majority of students during their university career become steadily 
poorer ; that the men of the entering class, as a whole, are better than tho men in the B. X. 
class or bettor than they will bo again during their university career. It is unfortunate 
that actual statistics ore not available, but wlmn the request to moke such on investigation 
was presented I was given to understand that public opinion would not approve of such 
an examination of students and the matter was dropped. 

I believe that the importance placed upon the passing of the final examination 
and tho fear of failure results through fear and worry in plMing an undue physioal and 
mental strain on students not oxeeptionally robust. 

Fossiblo remedies are : — 

(a) The placing of less emphasis on the examination. 

(b) Requiring a tharough physioal and medical examination of all students, either at 

entrance or periodicaUy. and the giving of sane and friendly advice to tho-.o 
needing it, by some one such as the University physician, suggested in my 
reply to question 17. 

(c) Tho inauguration of a health department. 


GanA, JiTEs Chandra. 

Our boys are generally of delicate health and the college authoritieB do not take 
any care of their health. There ore many colleges which do not possess a gymnaidum 
and an athletia master. Physical exercise ought to be mode compulsory from the 
age of twelve to twenty-two. There ought to be an attendance register for the 
gymnosiae classes. Delinquents in this respect ought to be debarred from university 
examinations. The hostels must be Isrge-sised, well-ventUated, .and very neat, and 
kept under ilie charge of experienced and ag^ teachers. To avoid undue mental 
strain I think that the introduciaon of examination by compartments, as has been done 
in the case of law studies, will be hi^y benefldal. It is monstrous that a student 
who passes in all subjects except one tmould be required to attend bis former dass for 
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■ Gcea, JiTBs Chahdsa— conid. — GTmA,-RAJAi!riK.\KTA— Gupta, TJues Chaedba — 
Haldah, Umes Chanusa — Haq, Khan Sahib Maulvi Kazi Zahibal. 


a full one year and then appear at the same examination in all tho aubjocte. The boy 
should rather be allowed to appear at an examination in the subject in which he has 
failed at the end of six months only. 


Gttha, Bajakieanta. 

The present generatian of students appear, to be weaker in health than their pre- 
decessors : hundreds of them hSTe pale cheeks and lack-lustre eyes ; short-sightodness 
is rapidly increasing uTiifwig our young men. I do not mean to suggest that university 
eduoaljon is alone, or mainly, responsible for it ; in a largo number of coses poverty is 
perhaps the root-cause ; but the fact is undeniable that the present system imposes an 
undue physical end mental strain upon those who are not robust. 

One remedy for this is tho relaxation of the rigidity of tho examinations ; a second, 
examinataons in compartments for unsnocessful candidates. It should also be oorefully 
considered whether or not the number of examinations might be reduced. Professor 
Paulsen rightly says: — “We must be on our guard against multiplying examinations be- 
yond the point of necessity ; an unnecessary examination is on evil.” Other remedies 
might be suggosted, but they are conneoted with tho social system, wMoh may not be 
touched upon here. 


Gtjpta, TJmbs Chahdea. 

In my experience I do not find nnv deterioration of health and physical develop- 
ment in anv appreciable degree amongst the student community of Bengal. In- 
sufficient niti-ogenouB food, because of high prices, tells someubat upon the health of 
students, but it is common to other people in other spheres of IHe. Q^erally speaking, 
there is no deterioration in too health of the student community of Bengal. 

As to toe midffie part of toe question my answer is ‘ Ho.’ 

As to toe latter part of toe question no answer is necessary for it does not arise 
in view of my replies given to toe first portion of toe question, 

HaLDAR, TTuES CnAHDBA. 

The majority of toe students during their university career in Bengal have their 
health undermined so that when they enter toe world they generally suffer from 
dyspepsia, loss of ojesight, and other diseases which disable them from doing any 
service to Government ond toeir mother-country. This is due to too following : — 

(a) The want of proper provision for physical exercise. Adequate provision for 

outdoor exercise should be made by too authorities. 

(b) Undue mental strain just after meals. After taking a hasty meal boys have 

to hurry to their colleges and schools which generally begin at 10 or 10-80 

A.M. 

(o) They take unwholesome bazar sweets as their tafiin. 

dohool and college authorities and superintendents of hostels should make satis- 
factory arrangements for tiffin. It is a matter for serious conuderation whether 
schools and colleges may be hold both in too monung and afternoon. 

Haq,' Hhau Sahib Maulvi Kazi Zahibal. 

As regards the health and physical developmmt of students conditions have 
improved a little in recent years, but muto more is necessary. The present system 
Is partly responsible for this drawback, for cramming is still toe rule and 

students, having very little freedom in the choice of a career, are often eonmelled to 
travel over uncongenial paths; but I think the chief cause of toeir physical aeteriotB- 
tion Ues in toe fact that many of toem ore thrown into a bad atmo^hm, without any 
proper control. 
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Hibley, a. H. — ^EL\zba, Joqjcbsba Nath— Holubs, Bot. W. E. B— Holueu, 

Rev. W. H. Q. 


Hablsy, a. H. 

Students in India are more liable to dysentery and forers than are students in the 
West, but their health generally docs not seem to be deleteriously ailoctcd by their couisss 
ot study : the lack ot physical esercMC is re’-ponsible tor many of tho ailments which 
students suffer from. In the lev fatal ca'Cs Iuiom n to me the ilbiosscs u ore contracted in 
tho homo rUlago during vacation and terminated fatally on tho return of the student here. 
On the whole, I am di'-xiOhcd to believe that students leavo Calcutta in bettor condition 
physically than on their first coming to it from the mofussil. 


Hazka, Joqensba Nath. 

The present system of university study afieots the health of students and puts on 
undue strain upon the body and mind of students. In some cases, the courses of studies 
ore long and difficult. Most of tho university students enter the University with a very 
defective knowledge of English literature and with an imperfect command of English. 
“They find their work in colleges uncongenial and difficult. Finding no other way out of 
the^fficulty they are compelled to have recourse to cramming and hard work. The 
following remedira may be suggested : — 

(a) To improve the training boys receive in high Eohools, especially in English. 

(A) To reduce the courses of study. 

(e) To arrange for regular phyBietd excitnse and other forma of recreation. ^ 

There is a large number of poor students who cannot pay for healthy living. Some 
of them depend upon private tuition and have to work very hard. There should be a 
number of scholarships and free studentships to help them. 


Holland, Rev. W. E. S. 

I have lived for tliirteen years among students in Allahabad and for five years among 
students in Bengal. I have been much impressed by the deplorable inferiority in 
physique of the Calcutta student. Bengali students in Allahabad were mueffi more 
robust. The difference in health condilaonB is even mote striking. lUness was un- 
common, serious illness very rare, in our Allahabad hostel of 100 students. Here 
there is seldom a day on which half a dozen students, generally many more, are not 
absent imm our college through lever. 

Healthier dwellings, regular medical inspection and assistance, playing fields and 
compulsory athletics, a much better diet, the discouraging of cramming, and a more 
elastic and rational system of examination seem to mo the chief remedies. To parti- 
cularise on two pointo. I wish the University would require regular medical inspec- 
tion of all students; and the raising of the mess fee in aU college hostels by at least 
60 per cent. It would be useful if a senior medical student would reside in each 
hostel to look after the nursing of the sick and render petty aid in the absence of 
the doctor. 

The spread of consumption among students is alarming. 


Holmes, Rev. W. H. G. 

.Students who come from villages to Calcntto, comparatively robust, after a year 
or two in Calcutta become frail, aneemie, dull, and listless. Ninety per cent toko no milk 
at all in CaJeutta, whiNt in their villages most of them drink daily a seer of milk or so. 
They increase in weight rapidly during tho vocation when they are out of Calcutta. 
Tho chiel complaints the.v suffer from are dyspepsia, pulmonary phthisis (often of tho 
galloping typo), melancholia, duo to constant worry, and general depression of body and 
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UouiES, Rev, W. 'B. G. — contd. — Thh Hon'ble Mauivi A. K. Fitzliil — Hcqce, 

K'ju iMtiiLri,. 


mind. ^VdiUite^iug tho CaluuUa ^ledical Clnb the lace lii. 1. Miillii k, vliobu practice 
woe largely among students, said : — 

“ The majority are moloneholi', penMinistic, never enjoy life pioijerly, both from 
actual want in many ways, as a ell as trom imaginary evils”. Ho goes on to suy, 
“ They got tatigued by the least bodily o.\cition, but wlmt iiidcfutigablc workers 
they oro in mental work ! It is near tho last lew days ot examination that 
they become unsteady both in body and mind, probalily ovi'mg to exccssri o 
anxiety over on uneertoin, cruel, and hratioiial exammation. ” Again, he says, 
“The reckless waste oi eneigy of our boys during the period oi arduous and 
elaborate theoretical examination isthocau>e of then* exhausted and eliortlcts 
, prostration in the field oi life’s work, and their bad health, early breakdown and 

- death. This iaot is little known outside their circle. ” 

Tho only possible remedy would be that no college should bo allowed to take students 
whose life it couid not superviso, and for whom it could not provide sanitary and suitable 
aooommodation. This would certainly mean that no ooUego in Calcutta would have 
mare than 200 to 250 students. 

Under the present ^tom by which 12,000 students ore concentrated in Calcutta no 
remedy is possible. 


Huq, The Hon’ble Haulvi! A. E. Ftjzlhl. 

My own e^erienee is that the strmn of a university life tells heavily on the 
health and physical development of students in Bengal. I believe that the present 
system imposes an undue physieal and mental strain upon students who are not exeep- 
tionaUy robust. The remedy lies, once again, in providing for residential boarding- 
houses and hostels, with proper arrangements and fuller opportunities for physical 
exorcise and training. Instruotian should also, so far as may be, conveyed to students 
more in the form of verbal lectures by trained and oompetwt professors, rather than 
through the system of cram. 


Huque, Eazi Iudadul. 

The health and physiool development of students undoubtedly suffer during their 
universily career. First, the mental strain upon students is great because, in 
most cases, they rat very little direct assistance in learning their subjects from 
the teachers or prmesson. In fact, they have to cram more than they can loam — 
mostly an unintelligent meohanicad work, which causes undue strain. Their real 
powers lie inactive, and that causes addition^ strain. Further, being left without 
gruidance, they are generally very irregular in their studies; so that, immediately 
before the examination, they labour very hard and thus undermine their own health. 
It fact, it seems unueoessary to work throughout the year, because what they cram 
now they will be likely to forget at the time of examination. It is, therefore, that 
they have to concentrate their efforts just before tho examination time. 

Secondly, tiie phyuoal strain uxxm tiie students of Bengal is of a twofold nature. 
On the one hand, the congestion in messes, indifferent foM and unfavourable times 
in college and, on the other, eithei' a total want of regular exercise, or over-exercise 
(in football, etc.), tells seriously upon their health. 

I would suggest the following remedies:—* 

(a) Greater incentive and opportunities of regular study. This may be effeotod 

by placing students more in touch with their teachers and by romodolling 
the examination aystem. 

(b) Location of hostels in healthy environment, provision of enough space for 

eo^ student to live in, and of wholesome food in sufScient quantities. 

(e) Holding of classes before the midday meal, and after it, allowing enough 
time for rest after the meal. 

VOL. ZH 


L 
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QUBSTION 18. 


HiQcri, TCact IuDiU>iTi> — contd. — Hus uk. The Hon'ble Mi\ 2 r Mchvuvad Fazli, Ehon 
Bahoduiv-HYDABi, 31. A. N. — Jalil, Abdul — ^Kvb. Sites Ciivkdra. 

(iZ) ProviBion of scrae for the tegular physical exercise pf every student and the 
regulation of exercises by expert medical advice, proscribing suitable 
forms of oxcrciscs for individuals according to thoir oonstitution. 

Harder games, such as football, hockey, etc., ou^t to be regulated by reducing 
the time. 

Other games requiring less space ought to be introduced and country games 
remodelled and encourag^. 

Exercises of practical utility in life, such as long-distance walking, cross-countiy 
races, swimming, etc., ought to be organised; and in all schools (and also in colleges 
to a certain extmt) ‘ boy scout ' organisations should be started. 


Husain, The Hon’ble Mian MuHAUUAn Fazu, EhAn Bahadur. 

I believe a large number of the students are not fit to take the course prescribed by 
the University, and this leads to cram and overexertion, leading to physical, and even 
mental, breakdown. Enthnsiastio university men, in th^ efforts to raise the standard 
forget that knowledge, unless digest deserves but little. I think the remedy lies in dividing 
the post-intermediate university course into two — ^honours and pans, ^e strain of a 
higher course will only be on those who can bear it, while the pressure wnll be removed 
from those who are not strong enough to bear it, and they will get only such knowledge 
as they con assimilate. 


Htdabi, M. a. N. 

Yes ; one of the remedies is suggested in qnestioa 17 above. Another is in answer 
to questit n 9 above, in which I have recommended that permission <.honH be given to 
use books in the examinations, w liioh w ould do aw ay w ith cramming ; also I w ould insist 
UTwn acertificdtc of physical training as a sine qua non for admission to the examin- 
ations. The words ‘ physical traiiiing ’ arc here used in a very elastic sense ; it does not 
necessarily imply going through a prescribed and rigid system of gymnastic exercises. 


JaijU,, Asuuti. 

Tn all Indian universities, under the present system, the physical development 
of s'-ndents is sacrificed. The present training imposes an undue strain upon students in 
gernsnl. 

The foliowing remedies are suggostod : — 

(o) As far as possible, every student at the University should be required to take 
some exercise and play games. 

(5) The sj-stem of examination phould not be advantageous to a crammer, but 
should pay any student who attends lectures regularly and makes an 
intelligent studv of the subject. 

(e) Tntcr-collcgiate tournament^ and sports should be encouraged. 

(d) Exercises adapted to the Indian climate and customs should be patronised. 

Kab, Sixes Chandba. 

The health and physical development of our students during their vniversitv 
career leave a good deal to bo desired. The practice of any Wnd of gAmn js limited. 
As remedies. I would suggest an encouragement of sports and the provision of focilitns 
thereof. I do not think the present system reaUy imposes any undue strain— mental 
or physical — on students. 
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K \BDi, AlAulvi Abdtil — ^KAR t'E, D. K. — Khait, Aruij H v'siieh — ^K o, Taw eiEiir. 


Kabim, Maulvi Abdul. 

The health and phyaieal development of Btndenta during their university career 
cannot he said to he satiafoetory. The present ayatom, 1 am afraid, imposes an undue 
pnysical aud mental atrain upon students who arc not exceptionally robust. Multiplicity 
ol subjects and hooka preaoribed for the nnirarsity examination being the chief cause of 
the strain this burden should bo lightened os far as possible. 

A system of periodical medical examination of studeats at different stages of instruc- 
tion should bo introduced and cessation from atudios and non-participation in games 
insisted upon in tke case of those who ore not in a position to stand such strain. That 
physical exercise is os necessary as ovor-exeroise is injurious should bo well impressed 
upon students. Boys of weak constitution should not bo permitted 'to toko port in 
li.u:d games, such as football and hookey. In selcoting games for boys their physieol 
strength, the nutritive quality of their food, and the climatio condition of the country 
should he taken into consideration. 

Erom what I have seen and hoard I have no doubt that the eyesight of our students 
is perceptibly deteriorating. Special care should bo token to check this deterioration. 


Eab-vb, D. E. 

£ think the present system of education imposes an undue physieol and mental 
strain upon students who axe not exceptionally robust. In the first place, students have 
to learn aU subjects through a foreign tongue. This strain is for some time inevitable. 
But this strain becomes aU the moio exhausting os students in order to pass a university 
examination have to appear at one and the same time for all papers and have to pass 
in aU of them at the some time. If, instead of this rigid rule, examination by com- 
partments was allowed it would lesson the strain upon students considerably. For 
instanee, if a students foUs in one or two subjects only at an examinalion he should ba 
allowed to appear in those papers only, say after six montihs. Similarly, a student 
might be allowed to appear for a poridon of the examination at one time. Both thcsC 
reforms would lighten &e burden upon students and would lead to a sounder study of 
subjects. At present, students have to make up so many subjects within a speewd 
period and, hence, they cannot study leisurely and oonoentrate attention upon a few 
subjects, but have to get up all subjects hiuriedly. This is more applicable to the 
interme^ato examination of the Univorsify' and not so much to the B.A, examin- 
ation. However, examination by compartments is, to my mind, an urgent reform 
in our university system. 


Khah, Abul Hashbm. 

There is a perceptible improvement in the health and physical development of 
late years. J do not think that the present system impoFes any undue physical or mental 
strain upon students. 


Ko, Taw Seih. 

The present system does Impose an undue physical and mental strain upon all 
classes of students. The enervating influence of the Indian elimate has to be considered. 
A cnirioalum suited to a good, northern clime is out of place in India. If it is adopted 
without such a consideration, the pressure on the brain is so creat iliat the argons of 
the body, as the heart, lungs, liver, and kidneys ore likely to be aSected. It is remarfc- 
aUe that the male Indians, who pass through English schools and edllegei, oontraot 
dyspepsia and diabetea^ while Indian fe nal 's arc coniporatively free from snoh ailments, 

l2 
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QXTBSTtON 18. 


Ko, Taw Sedt— co«<(Z — ^Kvxdu. Rai Rejoy Kubatan, Baliadiuv— K uxdu, Pobsa- 

CHANSliA— L-UUBI, BEOH-UIAM— IlUIIBI, UOFAL ClLUfDB-V. 

and it i& noticeable that leading lu-um.neati India. ^\liu iio acquainted uitii Buglish, 
die of diabetes or ci>k heart, betn'oen the ages ot itO and SO, while they are still in 
their prime. The curriculum, therefore, should be pruned down ; more eseroise should 
be taken; debates, lectures, and readings should be hold for the mortal recrealion of 
students. The hostels should be licensed and periodically inspected. 


Kitndu, Bai Bejov Nabatan, Bahadur. 

The health and physical development of students sufier matsiially during their 
university career. I l^w students who after finiahing their university career oomo 
with their health shattered. Under the present system, students have to go through a 
large number of subjects and a large number of books and appear at numerous examin- 
ations, which continue for a long time. As great importance is attached to success in 
an examination atudents have no other alternative, but to take to cramming. They find 
no time to take physical exercise and cannot give undivided attention to any parti- 
cular subject and so an undue mental strain is put upon them and it is difficult for them to 
come out of the University with their health unimpaired. 


Etmotr, PUBNAOHANSKA. 

1 do not think that the health and physical condition of students suffer in the 
least on account of the present system of university education, excepting in the case of 
those students who sleep through the covuse and force themselveB up by excessive hard 
work at the time of oxamuiaiion. The remedy lies s'ith the teachers who ought to 
and should be given the op]XDrtunity to see tliat their students do then work regularly 
and systematically all through the course ; and with the University which should so 
alter the system of examination as to make easy passes by cramming difficult, and 
to compel students to satisfy the teachers by dUigeut and systematio work throughout 
the course. ( Fide my answer to quu.'tioa 10.) 


Lahibi, Bbceabam. 

Tlio I eolth is miserable. 

Yee. 

The insanitary condition of the places. Malaria, want of good and nourishing food, 
and inadequate feeding. 

I uould suggest regular physical exercise, manly sports and gomes. Military drill, 
better food. Provision of free lunch in schools and colleges as is introduced in Boroda. 


LAmsi, Gofal Chabdba. 


Very little .ittention is paid to the improvement of physique in the university 
career of students in Bengcd. They are entirely left to their option as to physical 
culture, while their studies impose upon them oompulsory mental strain. As a con- 
sequence, health is deteriorating. Very maz^ stunts suffer d^pepsia and 
shoitsight and some from consumption also. e e 

Gymnasiums and attletio sports should be amply provided for and inter-coUeiie 
and inter-hostel competitions arranged. ^ 

Service under Government should be made oonditional on a o{ attiiati,. 

habits. 
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liAnmY, Ranojit CiivNDBv — M aitcvr, The Qon’Mo hir BirvY CnuTD — ^R utju, Gofal 
C nAYDB V — M vrcsiD lU, Ribaj lion iy. 


^Lahiby, Banoiit Ceandha. 

The health and ph^oal development of the students are being hampered by their 
universily oareer. This is due partly to undue physical and mental strain, and 
partly to the foot that they have to rtroin their body and mind immediately aftoi 
th^ midday Ineals. This strain may be removed by the peiloda of recreation and 
study boing alternately mixed together. Amongst the atntmnta there are some who 
are too mnch devoted to games and others who do not take any part in physical 
exeroiaes. The mean course is always the beat. Students often lose sight (d the 
truth that only so much physioal exercise is to be taken as is conducive to the health 
Overexhauslaon for the sake of ihe pleasure of games is always to be avoided. 


Mahtab, The Hon’ble Sir Bltat Chand. 

The students one meets are very often of poor physique. This is primarily due 
in many oases, of course, to the neglect of physical exercise and the unhealthy mode of 
living in messes. The undue importance attached to the mere passing of the uni- 
versity exominatian and the ever-condemned, but still-surviving, system of cramming 
the numerous oourses, especially in the first few years of school life, have also a good 
deal to do with the feeble-looking, djspeptio, and nervous students one meets in Bengsi. 
1 have suggested the remedies in my answer to question 17 ; serious attention to the 
subject of physical exeraiae and a radical change in the mode of living in messes are 
neoessaiy and the number of text-books in the lower olasses of schools must be greatly 
reduced. 


Maitba, Gopal Chandra. 

There are reasons to fear that the pre-nnt system imposes an unduly heavy st’ain 
on students. The substitution of the vernaonlar as the medium of evammaMon in ^omo 
of the subjeots will go a grea' way to relieve their knrdea. 

The natural weakness of the constitution of tho Bonimlis requires that the physical 
training of students should receive from the Universitv greater attention tlian it 
seems to have done. An expert to assist tlie colleges with his advico and gui'Linoe in 
matters of physical exeraiae and training will be a desirable addition to tho university 
staff. 


Majuudab, Bzraj Mohan. 

The health of students in a crowded place like Calontta must necessarily be affected, 
ns hardly any adequate provision can bo mado by the colleges for tho physical develop- 
ment of tho numerous students who often dwell in nnliealthy surroundings. No 
college in Goloutta has extensive playgrounds and it is verv rare indeed to find the 
finest intellects possessing robust constitutions. Moreover, tho frequent examinations 
and the consequent heavy mental strain tell upon thoir health to a considerable extent. 
The remedies oro to diminish the congestion in the Calcntt.ii colleges as much as 
possible and this con only be done it, in every centre of education in tho mofussil, at 
least second-grade obllegos bo opened ; and to remove all the Coloutta cdUeges finun 
the overcrowed quarters to tho suburbs whore extensive plots of land migr he easily, 
seeured. But it is doubtful whether, nndor tho existing eonditions, specially when 
Government and the Universitv have spent such large amomits in lands and buildings 
in CalouttB) suoh a scheme as this is possible. 
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Uajtxuder, KABENSBAET73Lvn — ^SLaztmdar, C H. — ^JIiTiiA, Tlib Hoa'blc Rai Mahe^oba 
Chakdba, Bahadai— Httea, Ram Charax— JluHiUMAU, Ur. VVau. 


Matttudeb, Nabendrasumab. . 

Bad health and stunted devolopment ore the inevitable efieota o£ the pieeent eyatem, 
whidb oertcunly impoBes an undue strain. 

The remedies be found in the direction of : — 

(a) Reducing the rigidity of the fgaTninationa. 

(b) Using the vemaoular as the medium of education. 

(e) Emphasising traditional rules and observances relating to personal hygiene, 
purity, food, and general conduct of life. 

(d) Adapting traditional physical exerdses to modem requirements. 

(0) Improving the existing system of dietary. 


Mazumdar, C. H. 

The heOilth and physioal derclopment of students dur'ng their university career 
seem to he anything but satitdactory c>t.ing to physical and mental strain. This 
may, to some extent, be remedied bv regular and compul'sory phydoal exercises. 


Mitba, The Hon’ble Eai Mahendba Chandba, Bahadur, 

Generally, the students are of weak oonsfitution. The study of hygiene should 
be made compulsory. Every student before admission to any partioumr course of 
study should bo medically examined. In some coses, the present system imposes 
undue physical and mentd strain. In such oasos, students should wait till they are 
declared medically fit. The members of the governing body of each institution should, 
in consultation with the teachers, inspectors, and medical officers and the guardians 
of atudents, prescribe the course of study (vis., law, medicine, engineering, agriculture, 
etc.) specially suitable for each student. 


Mitba, Bau Chabab. 

Students living in private messes or with their parents have generally to attend to 
other duties acooimng to their oircumatoncas in life. Much of their time is taken up 
in these duties and, whenever free, they read for their college lectures. Having no 
appointed tipe for physical exercise, they generally do not take part in sports or 
exercise anq become physically weak. 


Mohammad, Dr. Wali. 

The health and physiaal development of students leave much to be desired. 
The absence of healthy homo influence-), icnoranco of the Lvnsof hygiene, the absenc* of 
medical inspection and iacilitio-, lor healthy outdoor exercise, all result in poor constitu- 
tions and broken hoaltli. An excessive dose of lectures, the half -assimilated and half- 
crammod Ics ons learnt by burning the midnight oil, the absence uf healthy environment, 
disregard to earefnl diet and proper nourishment, produce weak sight, oonsumption, and 
other ailments ending in pliyeical and mental breakdown. A residential university 
ought to be in a position to look after the health of its students. No recommendation 
made by the Dacca University Committee appeals to me more than the estabfisliment 
of a department of physiaal training. Periodical medical examination, coupled with 
theoretical and prootioal courses in Jiyaione and ample space for organised games and 
sports and a well-equipped gymnasium, ought to improve the physique and the general 
health of atudonta. 
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Mukeouee, Adxiab Chansba — IHueerjee, Buoy Gopal — ^Mukebjee, BadiueahaIi — 
MoKnoPADHYAyA, Dr. Syasiadas— Mm-nrioliond CoUcgo, Sylliet — Nao, P. N. 


Muebbjee, Adeae Chandba. 

Very bad. 

Yes. 

OoBiaeB ahould be simplified, and the meases should have better suitoandinga. 


Mueebjeb, Buot Gofad. 

Speaking generally, 1 may say that, during the last few years, the health of 
students in Bengal has muob imjiro-ved, but still the number of students whose health 
breaks down during their university career is not very small. This brtakdown, how- 
ever, does not seem to be due to any severe physical or mental strain imposed upon them ; 

.It may rather be attributed, in most cases, to certain economic causes whi^ it is not 
directly within the power of the University to remove. 

Mueebjeb, Radhaeamal. 

I do not think that the courses here arc too heavy, or that the present system, in- 
volves on undue ph 3 ' 6 ical or mental strain upon students in general. The fault lies not 
in the system, but in the inddeut a of that sj’stem, theconditionsuhichororeferredtoin 
my answer to question 17. 


Muehofadhtaya, Dr. Syauadab. 

My experience of the health and physioal development of university students is 
disappointing. The present lengthy curricula of the University and even of tko schools 
and tile multiplidty of difficult examinations of the University arc in part responsible. 
Wont of leisure and facilities for physical oxra'ciso is the main contributory cause. Ignor- 
ance and neglect of hygienic principles tell spcciallj' in the malarious climate of Bengal. 
Want of a nourisbing ffietory is also rcsponsibic. 

I should suggest the following as remedies : — 

(a) Limiting, os for as ma^' bo expedient educationally, Ihe number of subjuets 

prescribed for a given examination and the number of examinations fur 
which one may quabfy in a given period. Much good may be done also by wise 
guidance on the poit ot teacheri. in the matter oi examinations. 

(b) Providing fooilities for phydcal cxeceise. 

(c) Providing healthy habitations and nouiishiug dietary. 

(d) Judicious obborvation and advice on the part of guardians or tutors residing 

with tlio students. 


Muraricliand College, S7lliet. 

Health and physical development suffer. The present system imposes undue 
physical and mental strain. Physical training should be made compulsory at all 
stages. Pass students may be allowed to sit for on examination by compartments. 
The B.A. examination mi^t be split up into Parts I and 11. 


BTa®, P. N. 


I am inclined to think, considering the number of subjects in which a oandidate 
is required to take hie examination, that the present system imposes on undue physioal 
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Nag. P. N. — eont ' — K. G.— Mathuba Kabta — Nakdy, The Hon’ble 
Slaharajah Sir JLvNurDBj. CnANDnA— North Bpii<ral ^amJmhira’ Association, Bong- 
jnir — Pal, The Hon’ble Boi Base.!. Chasan, Bahadur. 


Lnd mental strain upon students who are not of robust health. This strain, coupled 
rith the malarious influence of the climate cd Bengal, affects the health of many. 
More scope should be afforded and ways devised for the development of the physical and 
healthy social life of students. 


Naik, K. G. 

If compulsory jhysicol training is provided for there nesd be no such fear. 
Even at present there is not much truth in this. 1 do not bdiore the present system puts 
any undue slraiu on hoys. 


Nandi, Mathura Eanta. 

Up to the matriculation standard I do not think that there is any undue physical 
or mental strain upon students. I would, however, recommend medical examination of 
pupils upon admission and at regular intervals for the detection of physical defect, 
and the application of suitable remedies. The real defect is that mental exertion does 
not go hand-in-hand with physical exercises. And the real remedy lies in making 
physical exercises as compulsory os any subject of sludy. 


Nandy, The Hoq’ble Mahar.sjah Snt M-vnindba Chandba. 

The principal causes of deterioration of the health of students are the following 
(o) 'Want of Bufficnent nutrition. 

(b) Indifferent food-stuffs badly cooked. 

(c) Keeping late hours. 

(d) Neglect of ^ysical training. 

(s) Overcrowding in hostels. 

(/) Puro. food-stuffs now-a-days are not available. Fish and meat are so dear 
that students cannot have an adequate quantity of tiiem. 

(g) Defective cooking is inevitable when food for a large number bos got to be 

prepared. 

(h) Genet^ly, students keep late hours for months before the examination time. 
For tho improvement of the health and physical development of students, I would 

make the following recommendations : — 

(i) The vigour and rigidiiy of examinations should be reduced, 
fii) Special attention dould be accorded to physical training and athletics. 

(iii) Provision should be made for an improv^ diet in the sdf-goveming students’ 
hostels and messes. 


North Bengal Zamindars’ Association, Bangpnr. 

The development of health and physique is surely poor. The principal reason 
of this is the very unequal proportion of mental of physiced exerdse. Students are re- 
quired to study quite a horde of subjects and too many set texts witiiout deriving any 
corresponding beneflt from them. It is desirable that students should be required to 
take up not more than one subject, except the compulsory ones. Physical exermses 
should be made compulsory. , 


Pal, The Hon’ble Bai Radha Chaban, Bahadur. 


Not at all satisfactory; the present system certainly imposes on undue physical 
and mental strain upon students. 
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People’s Assooiatioii, Khulna. 

la our experienoe the health and phydcol development of atudents during their 
university career in Bengal is lamentable. 

We ore strongly of opinion that the proacnt system imposes an undue phymoal and 
mental strain upon students. Our reasons will be olcar from the following remedies 
vhioh we suggest : — 

(a) More money should be epont on boarding and lodging arrangements. 

(b) The pressure entailed by the study of a large number of subjects and by the 

complexity of subjects, especially in the lower classes of high schools, can 
be relieved by limiting the subjects of study to a manageable number. 

(e) Wall-conBidered schemes of physical culture — suited to the special conditions 
of the students of the country — should be introduced and n^e compulsory, 
as for as practicable, in schoma and colleges. 

(d) The encouragement of games and sports by ormni^g compelitions and pving 

prizes is extremely desirable and public funds should be spent on this 
object more liberally than is the case at present. 

(e) If a volunteer corps become a feature of the life and work of each college it 

would go far to promote physical health and culture. 

(/j Revival of the traditions of Brahmacharyya. 


Rahdi, Tbe Hou’ble Mr. Justice Abdub. 

The present system of university education imposes oonsi'loTabI» strp.in on the 
student not only in Bengal, but all over India. This is portly due to the artificial character 
of the system, its traditions, the undue importance which the teachers attach to examin- 
ationB and. consequently, the misplaced ingenuity which is often exercised in the framing 
of questions with the view, apparently, not so much to test the progress made by the 
student, hut to baffle him. I believe that the physique and energv of the educated classes 
have greatly snfiered in consequence. On this ground alone, if nothing else, it is time that 
the whole system should be recast and a more rational system givens chance by placing 
it in the hands of a more carefully selected class of tcnchcrs. 


Bat, Dr. Bidhan Chandba. 

The physical development of students daring their university career is below par 
The reasons ore the following : — 

(a) The average student resorts to a town from a village and has to live under un- 
acoustomed conditions, coupled with bad food and unhealthy surroundings. 
(!For remedies see my answer to aiicstion 17.) 

[h) He joins college at the age of sixteen or seventeen. This aee coincides with 
tiie transition stage when the boy grows into manhood. The whole 
constitution is then underco'ng rapid changes and developments. He has 
to begin working in the college for the intermediate examination almost 
immediately after he has finished his matriculation. Apart from unnatural 
aunoundings, the hod food, defective hostel sanitation, tlie struggle to get 
the wherewitiial to maintain body and soni togeihm; during his atav at ooile je, 
he has further to undergo several tests during the first and second years at 
the college and then to co tlirough the strain of the intermediate 
examination. Be it remembered that tiie several tests at (he rollege during 
the two years are meant to test tiio student’s fitness for obtaining snooess 
at the university intermediate examination. They are not specially in- 
tended to find out what progress the student makes in the study of a 
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pnrtirninr Rulijrct. It would bo more iiiiitablo to omit the intenuediuto 
esaminaiion altogether. If a large |>roportioti of matriculates is drafted on 
at once to professional, technological, and commercial courses tlie rest would 
very profitably go along to tlie B. A. degree and appear at the examination 
at tlie age of twenty or twenty-one when tiiey n ill hare passed the transi- 
tion stage of life. The interme^te examination breaks up the link between 
the matriculation and the B.A. examination and gives nothing tangible in 
return. There is hardly any profession which a stuj^nc who lias passed the 
I. A. examination enn easily enter. He has not even acquired the special 
distinction of bdng a graduate of the University. The medical inspector 
would be able to advise a student, who is physically unfit, to take things 
easy, say for a year. ThishOMonld gladly do if he knoiis that the next 
examination is not duo till tlie end of the fourth ‘ year after n atrioula- 
tion. The progress of the studmit at the college during the four years 
would bo carefully watched by tiio college authorities 

(e) The usual method of holding university examinations during tlie months of 
March, April, and May is harmful. The \i inter months should bo made the 
examination months. This will enable stiidonts to finish the examination 
before !March and resort to their village homos during the spring and recoup 
their strength. 

(d) As far as possible, the examination tiiould be written, oral, and praotioal in all 
subjects. Tlie written examination alone does not bring the oondidate in 
touch with tiie examiner and tiie latter has no means of satisfying himself 
as to the mental oalibre of the student. How'evor carefully a seties of ques- 
tions for a writton examination may be set it is impossible to find out exactly 
what tiie student does know, altiiough tiie examiner may find out what the 
student docs not know. 


Ray, Jogsb Chandba. 

That the health and physique of the rnivereity students is worse than that of 
young men of the same class of society is a recognised fact. The etudents sufier from 
weakness of eyesight and digestive capacity. The majority loses the power of physical 
endurance. The causes of this lamentable state are many, one of which, certainly the 
must important, is the undue mental strain to which they ore subject. A ourious pheno- 
menon is obnerved- mthcr there is all work and no play, or all play and no work. The 
reason for this state appears to be that studeiits are mode to lead a very artificial 
life from their boyhood, having the daily duties scheduled with a view to the mere ac- 
quisition of knowl^ge. They must read fur so many hours, usually twelve hours, as soon 
as they come to the fourtli class of tlieir schools. Twelve hours’ study, whether at home 
or in schools or colleges with insufficient and untiincly food, cannot bo borne by any, but 
the robust without detriment to health. It is a well-known fact that students improve 
in health when they go home during vacations. Tlicy enjoy rest and cat food well cooked, 
and at the time the}’- feel hnngiy. In me-ses .and hostels cooking is not satisfactorj’. 
The worst thing Ls that tlie studoits have to )x>lt the hull-cooked food, nm to a distant 
school or college, and immediately he attentive to their lessons. They return utterly 
exhausted. If they could onjoy a hearty meal and sonio rest before the school or the 
college hour there would have been loss exhaustion and less strain on the body. Many 
other mutters oonnoctod with scboul and collide routine tend to undormino the physique. 
For instance, boys are made to undergo di’ill exercises during school hours, fre- 
quently just at the time whon they feel hungry and fatigued. The remedies axe as 
follows : — 

(а) Loss school or oollqge work which should not begin earlier than 11 in the morning 

and should not be prolonged latw than 3 in the evening. 

(б) More attention paid to the lighting and ventilation in sohool or coUqge rooms. 
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(c) Tho takiiig of physical statistics of the boys and students and thorough 

oxamiiiation of the body, at least tuico in tho year by a comjietent medical 
man uho should be empowered to presriibe buitablc lomcdies for any defect 
or weakness ot the ports of the body, and the introdnetinu of the s^-stem of 
keeping registers of physical improTeuicnt along with the marks ol mental 
progress. 

(d) In the case of students living in recognised messes and attached hostels appoint' 

ment of such superintendents as can adequately dL>charge the duties of 
guardians. Tho responsibilities of tlicso gentlemen arc immense; they 
^onld be men of high moral principles, of religious temperament, and of 
wide sympathies. Considering the amount of uork they are expected to do 
their work as teachers should be liglitened. It is they more than the class 
teachers who can mould ')■ students under their charge on the lines conducive 
to the general welfare of the future generation. 


Rat, Manuathahath. 

The present system undermines the health and the physical development of students 
and imposes undue physical or mental strain upon th-m in many' cases. While dre 
regard is paid to the thoroughness of tcochuig, learning, and testing the courso should 
be a oompamtively light one. To cite one instance, the present Course I in liistory 
should be simpliticd. If the object oi education bo the cultivation of intellectun] 
strength, moral strength, and independent judgment, as it obviously is, the depth, and 
not the extent, would bettor servo tho purpose. 


Rat, Raues Chandra. 

Tlie answers submitted refer to the pie-university career, and not tho univeraity 
ooxeer itself. Rut the seI<olastie burden, age for age, is lighter in university days com- 
pared with that of pio-university days. 

Educational problems in this country have been discussed by eminciil experts from the 
purely academical point of view times out of number, but the aspect of the problem 
bearing on the health of the scholars has never been scientiiieally discussed. 

Uaving decided to make a surrey of tlie Iiealtli of our students we approached the - 
heads of sovcral institutions to grant us permission to undertake tlio work, free of all cost - 
to them. But, I rcgict to say, tJiat only three institutions permitted tlie examination, 
the otlier four having refused it. 

It ie not difficult to understand tliis attitude on the jmrt of school on ners. By nature 
most men ore suspicions and, most of all. the on ners of private institutions, v lio scent 
danger in every breath of wind. Wo storlcii work at a time (July, 1016) whon the Bengal 
Ambulance Corps was in being and when a cowardly assault had been committed on one 
of tlie professors in an inslitniion in Calcutta, liioso wore additional factors tlint easily 
brouglit us a denial. The managers and owmers of private institutioiis in Calcutta ore, 
as it were, always on tho defensive — against any irksomo impositions and oxpcsisive 
imposts. These are some of the patent reasons why pcrmisoioiiwai refused. The sui- 
picion was in some quarters raised tliat we were agents of Government seeking out students 
eligible for aotivo field service. 

Before prooeeding to actual facts and fignres I rwo it to myself to oxprc&s my sense 
of deepest gratitude to my frionds. Dr. Roghu Nath Uiattcrji and Dr. Dcroiidra N. Glioeol. 
for tho very suhstantipl help they ungrudgingly rendered me in the actual examination 
of the hoys at tlie various institutions. 

Historically spealdng, it was Germany that in 1 898 first made the experiment in caring 
for the health of our boys. Probably it was a part of Germany's forty years' preparatioiv 
for the present titanic conflict. Almost twenty years ago, Weisbaden, Nuremberg, eto., 
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vece chosen, for experiment and in that same year (1898) the oompnlsory core of a school 
boy’s health wns introduced throughout the toums iu Ciermany, Switzerland, Eronce, 
Austria, America (North and Sonth), and Japan all followed tiie example of Qermany 
in the same year (1898). England did not, apparently, take up this; but when, after the 
famous Boor war, the Britishers suspected &at tiidr manhood hod deteriorated physic- 
ally, th^ appoint^ a Royal Commission to find out what was the matter with the nation. 
The fin<hng8 of tiiat Gommission led to the introduction into England, so late as the 
year 1907, the means of improving the manhood of the nation. Qormany and other 
continoatal nations were not content with merely introducing the'sphfflnes ; tlioy wanted 
to exchange notes with each other, with a view to securing better progross and this led to 
the holding of three international -.ongresse] on school hygiene in the years 1901, 1907, 
and 1910. Thus, the iVestemeis have not only theoretically realised that the boy of to- 
day will be tho prop of the country to-morrow, bnt tliey have taken every coned vable 
St^ to ensure that tlie boy of tn-day shall grow up into a real man to-morrow. 

Amidst tlds world-movement for the betterment of the future manhood of each nation 
what has India been doing — India, where every Ilindn considers it a social dissraoe and 
a sin to die ohildlcss, where the birth of a male child is the occasion for festivities and 
rejoicings, and where the perpetuation of one’s own line is a religious duty. India has 
stood stolid and sUent— most of her eduoatinnists and her medical prootitioners never 
knew, and do not even to-day know, of such a world-movement ! To Dr. Turner, the Ex- 
eoutive Health Offioer of the Bombay Corporation, belongs the credit of first setting the 
boll rolling in this oountry. In tlie year 1911, for tho first time in India, Dr. Tomer 
made a sort of private survey of the healtli of‘'pnpils of the lower forms of vecnacnlar 
so’aoola. In 1916 (Ootober) the Punjab Govemment appointed six assistant surgeons 
for the inspection of male pupils of high, Anglo-varnacnlar, and middle English schools. 
Judging from the forms and instructions supplied to me I oonsider that the work must 
have been thorough. But, unfortunately, the results are not available. In tiiat same 
year tho Bombay Mumcipallty appointed two male, and one female, medical inspeotors 
ai’d to eac'i of these attached a peon and a clerk — all them being salaried officers. They 
examined ISC lower forms of vernacular schools and each mspeotor examined not only 
the pupils individually, but also ovaminod tlie jireniises occupied by the schools. They 
e.vamined in all 13,907 pupils, one-third of whom wee * girls. The results of these examin- 
ations .are not avoiLible to the publio in this cose too. In January. 1910, at the instance 
of the Sur 'eon-Gonoral with tlie Govemment of Madras, on I. M. S. officer was deputed 
by that Government to examine the health of twelve elementary sehools under tiie 
Madras Corporation. He was given an assistant from the Surgeon-General’s offioe to 
help him hi tho clerical work. Results here, again, are not publi^ed for general inform- 
ation. In Burma by order of the Sanitary Commissioner, eo^ Government civil surgeon 
and healtli offioer w'os er o/fioia mode niediool inspeotor of Government sehools in his 
district ; siidi a mediool officer was to visit each Rchool nt least once a year, in addition 
to his usual duties. State aided sehools were to bo visited only if their managers agreed 
or re.iue3ted cuch a visit Tlie examinations condootod in Burma w ore directed more 
to the sanitation of tiie school buildings than to tlie personal hygiene of its Bcliolars. It 
will thus appear tliat kero in India, efforts were not o''ly belated but spasmodic and 
incO'Ordinated — alUiougli we h.irc now a 'inistcr in charge of i.» education portfolio 
and an Education I Commissioner and also in spite of our Iiaviug a Sanitary Commissioner 
with the Impel ial Govommcit. But, of all jurts of India, Bengal has the worst 
record in this respect. Some rears ago, a 3Iadrassi private practitioner, interested only 
in eye sight, made a sort of private survey of the eye sight of the students of some of the 
(olleges: Ins examination led to no public reoort. Iu July 1916, Dr. C. P. Segatd of 
the Calcutta Young Glee’s Cliristian Association distribute a small printed post card to 
some CVilontta high schools. It contained a few points of interest ; but it apptiars that 
tlie examinations were not conducted and tiie results, therefore, are not fonhooming. 
Some three years ago the Government of Bongal colled together a conference of some 
notabilities in Bengal, wiio deliberated and made certain recommendations but here, 
again, tho lesolution of the Government of Bengal on the subject is a sealed book to the 
public. 
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Tlie best, tlicicforc, tliat can bo said of India is tlint, in B])ite of its highly ceatraliaed 
organisation, only sporadic, tlash-in-the-pan sort of attempts have hitherto taken plaoft 
Th^ savour more or less of a curiosity or a pas^g u him . than of a responsible duty under- 
taken of set puriiose. W hat is more painfully strikuig. however, is the stolid indifierenoe, 
coupled with Inmcntablo ignoranoo, in the matter, even among those whose duty it is to 
do better, and know bottw. 

With a view to studying the physique of our students, on Ih- 29th April, 1916, I ad- 
dressed the Director of Public Instruction in Bengal for permission to examine the health 
of tile students of tiio two premier schools in Bengal— :the Hare and Hindu Schools, 

We (Dr. B. N. Chatterji, Dr. D. Ghosal, and myself) commenced work on th,.- 11th 
July and left oft on the 26tli September, for leant of permisaion from other school managers, 
to four of whom we had applied. During this period we examined the folloiring 
number of students : — 


Ferlodi. 

Sthools. 

1 Number of 

1 students. 

Uth July to 6th Septembet . . 

. 

nindu School . 1 , 

602 

nh September to ISUi September , 

. 

Sonilcilt CoUege, Tel Dqurtment 

68 

16th September to SCih September , 

• 

St. Tool'i BOhool , , . . , , 

US 



Total 

703 


Our plan of action was to take up schools on ihe etetarian principle so that we might 
study in groups certain social, religious, and local environmental conditions and their 
effect on the people of that sect ; u e sclootcd the Hindu School, the St. Paul’s School 
(Christian boys), and the Tol, or indigenous, department of the Sanskrit College, simply 
because thdr monogers very courteously permitted us to examine their boya 

The subject of health examination of school children evoked on under current of mixed 
fedings among both the scholais, their guardionB, and the school teachers. The teachers 
were silently mutinous ; the guardians were full of suspicion and contemptuous sneers 
in the beginning and the utmost unconcern after the examinations were begun ; while 
the pupils were often full of boyishness. A scion of on ancient house declin^ to let us 
have ihe honour of touching his person although ho belonged to a public schooL We 
mention these not in a spirit of complamt, but as a warning to fiitm-c workers. 

Before storting work we applied to several authorities to ascertain the measure of 
their responsibility and to gain such puggestions from them os they could afford. 

(a) The Begistrar of tlic Caloutta University was pleased to write thus : 

“ There is no provision in the University Act about it (examination of health 
of students) and it is not known whether it is contemplated to have such 
provision. • • • • • The only provision about sanitation in sohools 
that the University indirectly makes is insistence on the sanitary surround- 
ings, ventilation being good, rules against overcrowding, and purity of 
drinking water xnovided in the schools, os well os supervision of tiffin supplied 
in the schools in some cases (D. 0. Ho. 212, dated 22nd August, 1910.)" 
(We do not know hmv much of this toll talk is applicable or really applied 
to mofnssil schools, where the surroundings, the water-supply, and the food 
supply arc oil decidedly bad and, therefore, descrvuig of gi'catcr core.) 

(&) The Director of Public Instruction has intimated that it is no part of bis 
departmental duties to undertake a rt^ular examination of school boys’ hcniili 
and that, though “ certain proposals in connection with the mcdicnrexaminii- 
iion of school children in certain areas are now under the consideration of 
Government, they do not involve legislation (D. O. Ho. D — 6, dated the- 
7th August, 1917.) ” 
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(c) The Suigeoa-Genci'cxl \\ith (lie Government of Beng^ intimated that hL<< depart- 

ment never afiS.oially undertook any work of this sort. Perhaps the manage- 
ment of a few muiliual men and establishments is all that pertains to his 
office — ^the health of the tirovince being the c ire of somebody else. 

(d) The Chairman of the Calcutta Corporation; and the Hon’ble Member in charge 

of the Education portfolio in Bengal — ^liavo not replied at aU. 

It appears, ihoreCore, that in Bengal the health of the sohool boy. or what is the some 
thing, the education, physically, of tho Bengali nation is nobody’s eonoem — each depart- 
mental head looking nix>n tiie rontine work of his department as the be all and the end 
all of his tenure of the offioo. /n England, however, matters are quite different, and it is 
refreshing to know wliat amount of official and private work is daily and hourly done there 
in the very same work that is nobody's concern here ! In England, in 1907, an Act was 
])aaaed providing for tho medical examination of school children, called the Education 
(Administrative Provision) Act. The English Board of Education entliusiastioally took 
up the work thus imposed upon it. Meffical officers of health of large towns and coun- 
ties also became medical inspecton of schools. And, further, to help the indigent poor 
to hvo more cleanly, in 1 R97, the Cleansing of Persons Act was passed. Under the provi- 
sions of law, scholars arc fed by each school authority at public expense if their parents 
are too poor to afford a cood midday meal. Tlio expenses are borne by the county or 
municipal authorities aiid are embodied on the county or borough education rate, eaoh 
parish (county) bearing its own proportionate shore. The medical officer (county or 
borough) is empowered, by statute, to take proceedings against parents who, after warn- 
ing, still neglect the adidce or cautions of the medical of^er — the penalties being fine or 
imprisonment. All students ore Ixmnd to practise physical exercise in the open, daily, 
for half an hour before lessons. Organised games ore recognised and encouraged as port 
of the sohool curriculum. These exercises arc com]>ul8ory under tho code of instructions 
ismxd by tiie Board of Education. 

Regarding tboir rctidoncc, students wore divided into three classes ; — 

(i) Those who wero permanent residents of Calcutta with parents or guardians. 

(ii) Those who resided in ‘ mosses ’ or ‘ 1 ostols. ’ 

(iii) Those who, living in the suburbs, attended daily from their suburban homes. 

iSuch of tho students as had a mofussil home (and they meant chiefly those patronising 
“ messes ") wore specifically asked if they is^larly spent each of tho long vocations in 
their country homes. Tho reasons for this enquiry were two in number — to know if 
those visiting thoir homes in malaria-stricken areas wore liable to relapses— for our 
experience as practitioners tended that .way ; and if those visiting non-malarious areas 
benefited by the periodical change. Answers to these qnories were confiioting. In 
this connection. I cannot help pointing out that, of the throe long vacations 
in Bengal {viz., summer vacation in July, the pooja vocation in September — October, 
and the examination vacation for university candidates between March and June], 
the pooja vacation is the worst tor students — ^for they invariably oontraot malaria during 
that period. 

A few words about the “ mess ” should be added here. Formerly, every student 
was free to select any house and any company for living. Nowadays, tho Univer- 
sity insists on university candidates living in licensed messes, but sohool authorities do 
not appear to bo exacting in this matter. As a result, those who live in messes usually 
do BO with their relations and village folk. They live fairly comfortably there, but have 
to suffer any amount of inconvcniouce in the matter of food. Mess life teaches the virtues 
of self-help anrl fellow-feeling but is, in other respects, a lifeless, tame affair. 

Hygienists ore agreed as to the total number of hours of study that students should 
not exceed at certoin ages of thoir lives. Accurate statistics under this head were com- 
piled and they oro tabulated elsewhere. They toll their own tale. It would not be un- 
interesting to go into this matter a little in detitil. Here, in Bengal, the following educa- 
tional systems ore in vogue : — 

(A) IvUiation into the dl/pihabeta — Most of the children ore taught the Bengali alphabet, 
the numbers and the multiplioation tables between the ages of five and six- 
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Where a mother, a leiaured father, or brother exiata. the ehild ia carried 
through hia firat, aecond, and third primora at homo till he ia well into his 
aixth ^udi- of life. At tliia atoge, one ol throe thinga happens— the child is 
cither admitted into a school, or placed under a private tutor, or taught 
at homo by the guardian — home teaching being canied on well up to the 
aixth or seventh or higher daas of high English schools. 

(B) hifarit school or pathat ^ — ^Moat of the villagea had, and some yet have, the 
indigenous primary school called jathsala. Here the pupils amuat (on small 
mata whioh they carry to and from home daily), and in a bing-song, 
monotonous tono continually repeat what the teacher or Qurvmahashaya 
says. Thus, they learn by rote, either in the open air or in huts, the 
numerola, the edition, subtraction and multiplier tion tables, and a quantity 
of mental orithmolao. They practise handwriting not on elates, but on pnJm 
loaves. They have a monitor teacher occasionally to help the Otirumohashaya. 
This kind of Bohool, which aits only morning and evening, is fast disappearing. 

(0) jlliddU schools are in every respect like high schools, only that, in them, the 
mnltiplicity of anbjeots and the humble conib'tion of the school buildings 
tend to wear down the young scholars too early. Very few people 
nowadays* avail tbemselvea of this intonnodiate stage. 

(D) High Enfiish schools — ^The throe schools wo are dealing with belong to this 
class. Here, there are nine chtsscs leading from the mdimonts of English 
to the matriculation stage. The periods of teaching are roughly those — 
10-30 to 11-16, 11-15 to 12-0, 12-10 to 1, 1-30 to 2-15, 2-16 to 3-0, 3-5 to 3-46, 
or, out of 5^ hours, a total interval of 45 minutes is allowed — irrespective 
the ages of Iho pupils. We. thus get tho following statistios rvorked out : — 


Wsax ACDTiuT vxrrsm verb. 


PbyilolaBical Unuii cd voik pa Wei;. 

At Kbool 

At home daUy, 

Tean. 

Hoan. 



Honn. 

ISmaiag. 

Nl^t. 





H. 

u. 



H. K. 

7 to a 

12 . 

mm mm 


4 

45 

■ 

B 

1 2 

8 to 10 

IS . 

m m m m 


4 

45 


B 

1 6 

10 to IS 

S4 . 



4 

45 

■ 


1 20 

18 to 15 

30 

m m m m m 


4 

46 


B 

2 0 

16 to 17 

aa . 

■ ■ ■ ■ 


4 

45 

B 

■■ 

2 0 

17 to le 

42 . 

. 

J. 

4 

46 

■ 


2 12 


We have to remember, in addition, tlie following important foots in tliis connection ; — 

(1) 'Tliis country is tropiosl and adverse to much continued work. 

(2) School ex'iminations and home tasks are overfrequent and overstep tiie 

capacity of students. 

(3) Our ohildron are fed chiefly on a non-nitrogonous diet. 

(4) Thw health is nobody’s concern, unless they actually fall ill. 

(5) No compulsory open-air exercise obtains here. 

(6) During examination season it is all work and no i>lay. 

(7) Malaria and dyspepsia ore eternally presext in Bengal. 

Are tilings pr.ictieally unknown to our boys, at least in the ivcstcrn sense. Our boys 
look dmm upon gomes, and paraits ore rare who would onoourage their boys to parti- 
cipate in games. The result is that every year a ‘ games foe ’ is oompnlsorily roahsed 
from each scholar and, while tlie guardians i>ay this impost and the school antiiorities 
oolleot it, neither of them seems olive to each other’s duties and responsibiliiaeB in this 
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respect. Tlic school very often suifcra from ivAiit of a good playground ; if any exists, 
the teachers — themselveii sedentary and pot-bellied indiriduais — are supremely indiilereut 
to its conditions; one gymuaatics and drill instructor is oaou attached to t\ro or tiiree 
neighbouiiiig schools — tho teachers of all of 'which consider this ii.structor as outside 
the pale of their human interest. St. Paul's School is an exception in this respect. 
The exteneire well-laid-out grounds, the compulsory pre-scliool-liour gymnastics and 
drill, and tho post-school-hour football, and tiio practically free compulsory tiittn — apply 
to all tlio sdiolars nho, one and all, appeared in better form, smart and agile. Wo ren- 
tuie to suggest that the authorities of each school should be compelled to have a good 
playground and a covered area (tor uae during tho rains), and that a mhiimum physical 
development, strength, and endurance should bo made the test, along nith the ‘‘ test ” 
examination, of eligibility to go up for the matriculation exauiinalion. A whole-time 
gymnastics iustiuctor sliuuld be attached to each school ; the instructor should take 
his due share in tho making up or each pupil, year in year out. Frizes should be 
awarded and competitions frcciucntly encouraged in games and sports. It would be the 
surest nay to kill a real interest in games and sports if the jtresent staff of school teachers 
were to bo entrusted to ace them carried on. Most of them never in their lives saw what 
the gymnasium was, and tho humdrum sedentary life of a scliool teacher has taken away 
what ot life remained in him. To begin -nith, on Saturdays, tho lower classes should be 
closed and tbe boys made to go thiou^i some games and qtorts — the class teachers being 
encouraged to join timm. The Corporation should set apart public parka for certain 
da 3'8 in the week, and for certain hours daily', exclusively tor school boys, and the form- 
ation ot small private clubs and gymnasiums stionld bo enoouraged. Onco tliis sportive 
qiiiil is ingrained in the young toy he uill keep it up instinotivdy in tiie upper ohsses. 
Guardians should take a personal interest and, if possible, partioipate in theso sports and 
gomes, and school masters aliould not shun these os they do the plague. Unlesa a boy 
sees Ilia teacher at school and guardian at home systematically partioipating in his sports, 
or taking a Uvely interest in them, his own enthusiasm will never keep up. Gnar^ns, 
OB a rule, are prone to expect thdr money’s foil worth by having all -n-ork and no play ; 
but surely a man does not consist of brains only ; henoe, simultanoons physieol develop- 
ment is much needed too. Sudi as they are, our school boys are ‘ gontlemen ’ — sedate, 
grave, unsporting, hating to turn thar hands to anything but the quill. What with 
malaria and other endemic diseases, with parental neglect and a poor diet ridi in adul- 
teiutiona, with confiunous ramming in of lessons, homo tasks, and exendses, and frequent 
oxaminationa, with a contemptuous sneer for manual labour and tiring exertion, our 
boys grow up into weak men— weak in phyaque, weak in intdlootuol equipment, and, 
theretore, necessarily weak in moral streng^. The memory of any pious philanthropist 
who will endow our institutions with good gymnasiums will be dieriabed with everlasting 
gratitude ; and tho example of guardians and teachers 'vying with each other to improve 
the physique of the young hopefuls -will be not only a m<^d for future generations to 
copy, but will clear up the atmosphere of the gymnasium, for, as at present, a Bengali 
toy who regularly frequents the gymnasium is often found in 'undesirable oompany, 
physical culture being yet the pastime of tho illiterate 1 1 1 

Greater attention to sports and games, as well as regular ^ysical culture, wiU have 
the additional advantage of diverting tiie young man from secret sexual indulgence. 
My practice among my community, and among students in porticalor, has given 
me Ircquent opportunities to study the studmit from every point of view ; and the in- 
creasing nenrastiienia among our studoits and men is, to my mind, the resultant of a 
combination for which the student is not directly responsible. Bom in a tropical olimaLC 
and among a naturally sensitive people, reared in families where married men are by 
no means rare, eating stimulating diets (in some cases at least), living in loznxiouB hostels, 
fed upon cheap romances, roaming in cities stndded 'with unfortunates, -what else can a 
weakly, brainy young man do 7 The easiest way to divert him is not by creating libraries 
or institutes, but by endowing gymnasiums and sports and games chibs all over India. 

1 had the greatest difi&culty in eliciting from each student what his ‘ amnsemonts ’ 
wero ; in foot, many felt nonplussed whoi I put to them the question : — “ What are your 
amuBements 7 What other exercise than walking do yon take 7 ” A study of thrir 
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aJiBwers is cdilying. It ib tabulated dsenbere. It wjII open the eyes cA many ednoa- 
tionista, and it oa^t to open the eyes of those who seek to recruit the army in Bengal. 
Our in^genouB, inexpensive plays and games are out of fashion and it is considerLd 
beneath the dignity ^ a pupil to turn to them, while every form of manual labour is 
deemed unseemly. I very much wish that the boy scout movement roi Id bo com- 
pulsoiily introduced into every school. To give an idea of the extent of physical 
exercise taken by our students 1 tabulate the results elsewhere. 

Coming to tlie results of our examinatiunB we find that, by appearance : — 


29 

students w ere obese 

« 

a 

• 

f l.f.a 

4-1 

per cent- 

78 

99 

., muscular 

• 

a 

• 

. ie , 

11-07 

99 

459 

99 

., lean 

. 

• 

• 

a Imttf 

05-2 

99 

139 


„ medium . 

a 

• 

• 

. i.e.. 

19-4 

99 


Those who had superabundant fat were called ‘ obese ’ ; those whose peotoial and 
bicipital muscles stood out and were very ludit in movements were called ‘ muscular ' ; 
those who were tliin and wiry were called ‘ lean ’ ; and the rest w ere called ' med- 
ium ’ — neither too fiabby nor visibly muscular. 

The presence of chain of glands on both sides of tiie neck, with a sallow countenance, 
was made the teat of scrofulousneas and, judged by tliis standard, 107 students, or 16'2 
per cent of the whole w ero considered scrofulous by us. 

Each student was bared down to his waist and socks and shoes w ere removed. The 
heights and w eights w ere carefully taken, and tlio results have been tabulated carclully. 
To enable our readers to compare tlie results obtained in other countries w'e have put. 
side by aide, the English and American measurements and the moasureB of girls too. 
We leave each reader to draw his own inferences. In this connection, I b^ to draw 
tlie reader’s attention to another table copied from my Otdiims of MtdAooA Jvrisprvd- 
enee giving the weiglits of Indian viscera side by side with those of European viscera 
just to give an insight into the relative development and growth of the two peoples. The 
Indian is in every sense inferior in physique, man for man. The other measurements 
(chest expansion, chest girth, abdominid measoremeats, cranial measurements) have also 
been tabulated, and they tell their tale. 

Out of the total number of pupils examined 267 had enlarged tonsils, of whom 137 
had tlieir right tonsil larger and 131 their left. We forgot to make a note of mouth-breatli- 
ing in this connection and the 107 acrofuloue were included in this class. 

Na-a1 Pol pus was found in 2 j 0 pupils, 116 having it in tlieir right nostril, and 104 
in the left. In uo case was the polypus so large os to obstruct breathing completely 
and, in most of the cases, the pupils were unaware of this defect. 

The practice of squatting at homo and of using seats unsuited to age at school renders 
each boy liable to sit crooked. In foot, no Bengali student seemed to possess any erector 
spinal musrla Judged on the strictest standard every boy had defective posture — to 
the utter unconcern of both the school authoiitieB and guardians. We have also seen 
students lying on cots that sagged — everything tending to produce a stooping gait. 
A manly carriage is a rare sight. To find out, therefore, how many of such pupils had 
actual prominence of the dorso-lumbar spines we allowed each to sit as he chose and, 
out of 703 pupils examined, in 380 (t.e.. in quite 64-05 per cent) the spinal curvature 
was plainly visihla It is interesting in this connection to recall Sir Havelock Charles* 
researches into the anatomy of the Asiatic. He found in the Asiatic that the lumbar 
vartefarsB were 8 mm. thicker in their bodies posteriorly, due to this accentuated spinal 
curvature. Although the spine is so much curved, altliough scrofula is present in quite 
16-2 per cent of our students, and although our students’ fare is of the poorest, and. add 
to these all the fact that in their boyhood many a boy has to r^ularly take charge of 
his younger brother or sister, regularly carrying the latter in his arms — the wonder is 
that diseases of the vertebres ore not os frequent as they should have been. 1 purposely 
refrain from mentioning bow unsuitable the benches ore in the schools we have examined. 
It is time, I think, that prompt attention was directed to this matter. 
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We tested eyeai;;ht in a very general w&y and paid no heed to other defeoU in Ihe 
eye eave the one of aight. But, as prootitionera, we hare seen traohojia much Uij fre- 
qaeitly. We stood the boy at a distance of 20 feet and asked hioi to read through the 
Snellei test types. Those who failed to do so were noted. We did not stop to enquire 
whether it was myopia or hypermetropia. Judged eren by this orndo test the number 
of ituients who had defeotive viaon was : — 


Only light ere dcfeotiTe 
.. lett „ ., 

Both ey'es defective 
Those with normal id^n 


. 52 (t.e., 7'3 per cent). 
. 60 (t.e., 8-3 „ ). 

. 184 (».a, 26-1 ,. ). 

. 407 (t.e., 37-8 ,. ) 


It is interosiang to note, in this oonneotion, that out of ao many students with defeot- 
ive vision, only 40 students (i.c., 5*6 per cent) used speotaoles — toe glasses of some of 
whom reqmred change. It is considered queer in this country for hoys to wear spectacles ; 
for, the same exposes them to toe ridicule of old-fashioned people ; toat is the reason why 
BO many students with defective vision are without oorreotoig glasses. It is difficult to 
account for tois large number of students with defective vision. It would be a very 
suggestive study to ^compare the sight of studoits of towns with the sight of students 
in the mofnssil. At home, as at ^hool, absolutely no heed is paid to the amount and 
the direction of light toat falls upon the books; the glaze and thinness of the paper, 
toe smallness and olumsiness of toe print ; toe dant of the desks ; the posture of the lean- 
ers — are all matters of absolute unconoern to toegnardians and the sohool antoorities. 
Immediate steps should be taken to prevent this inereasing defect of vision. 

We have not kept statistiaa of toe dirty condition of the ears — the ears of most 
scndents showi^ a large amount of cernmen. But, happily, defective bearing was very 
rare. We applira toe tuning fork and watch tests and found only 10 students (1*4 per 
oont) slightly diort of hearing. As the teachers were unaware of these defects, and as 
the students never complaint, no front seat was reserved for them. We did not go 
into the causes of their defeotive hearing, partly for want of time and partly for want 
of proper light ; for our period of activity coincided with the heavy rainy season and toe 
places assigned to ns were not always wdl lighted. 

Oral eleonliness is a thing practically unknown to sohool boys. Those who chew 
pdn (betel) seldom take care to wash their mouth soon after ; those who do not ohew 
pdn do not see the necessity for a periodical mouto-wash. The result was that we 
found caries in as many as 138 students (19-6 per cent), and this included big boys as 
well as small boys. Irregular dental arrangement, Hutchinson’s teeth (-84 percent), 
and overcrowding of teeth were also noticed. 

In toe case at every boy we mode a note of his olaanliness — as regards his person 
and dress. The number of students who wwe immaoulately clean could be counted on 
one’s fingers’ ends ; but, if we take into oonsideratioa toe number of students who were 
oCensivdy unolean, we note that 94 students (or 13'3 per cent) were so. The use of 
pin, toe daily use of oil to anoint toe body, toe too free perspiration continually oozing 
from toe body, toe absence of underwears and toe infrequent change of dress, coupled 
with toe want of a daily bath in some oases, rendered some students ofiensively unclean. 
We would not mention the particular institution contributing toe largest number to 
this category. 

Ho one is more ahve toon myself to the oomporatively low statistioal value of my 
^ures in consequence of the small number of boys examined ; but, for toat, I am not 
to blama My objeot in nnderlakiag toe enquiry was a personal one — viz., to know the 
phy^al^ condition of our boys. But, having secured some figures, I thought that their 
publication may have the value of stimulating further work on these lines. The Secretary 
of toe Bengal Social Service League (Mayo Hospital, Strand Boad, CsJcutta) has given 
me to understand that he is continuing this work. 

I hope before long we shall see Qovamment taking up legislation on sohool health 
examination, and the public forming voluntary committees suto as ' care committees ’ 
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to look alUT the free dieting of the iodigciki sohulu at stid-dav aad after all that pertains 
u> him at Lotue and at sehool : * ont-oi-school c'>IIdrea committees ' ta Tisit and keep 
'n’atoh upon cluldien trhose temiKuaiy ailments keep them out of school : * AftL¥-e.ire ' 
and ‘iblloniaff-up eonimittees ' to look after school loat era : * tnberrulos’s oart i. 'm- 
mittees' to look after tnhercnlous cdiildren : and ‘lefiarins: eonwitttecs' to oman.'O 
regular popular lectures on h^ene. There sl.ould also l>e fiee and separate ' oh'.ies ' 
for the examination and treatment of diseases of the ears, cj est nose, throat, skin, and 
teeth; there should be ‘ open air school ' and ‘pla^Ttoand cbsses.' pubhc *9nim''tuig 
baths ’ and ‘ fjm^aauma ' specially reserved for children. Time si^uld bo * (Vtrks ' 
set apart for duldren. and pronnon for free steamer or bo.at trips or ntilnay exeur'ioi's 
into the country ; there ^ould be remedial exercises ' undn skilled experta.' And, 
lastly. 1 look ionvard to the day trLen every male or female seeking admission into any 
school trill be thoroughly medically examined and the kind and quality of his or her. 
training determined upon the results of such medical examinatious. 

The foQotring reocemnendations are made : — 

(a) To build up the nation's manhood t systematie. regular and periodical examina* 

lion of scholars is a necesrity. To do so. paid, tvhole-time. qualified medical 
officers should be attached to a school or a group of neighbouring eel ooK 

(b) Legal powers should be taken to authorise: — 

|il Such medical examiners to conduct then* work under prosier authorities : to 
enforce roles of segregation and ijuaraniine : to compel gu.irdiuTis eitlicr 
to have the senous defecT« of their wards treated at home or to place 
their wards under proper chantallc hoiqiital treatmett ; to ooin^H'l school 
anthorities to take sncli sanitary', or other public health. mc.isaros as may 
be deemed necessary. 

(ii) School memagers to demand from municipal or ottier funds such amounts 

of money as may be necessary to supply free wliolesomo *' tiffin " to 
indigent soholaxs. 

(iii) Munio^al and local Governments to establish and maintain exclurively for 

the benefit of sdhool children specUI chanty hospitals for the treatment 
of diseases of the ear, eye, nose and throat. 

(iv) The local Qoveniments to appoint odncational boards in ertny district and 

in each of the preeidenoy towns. Sneh boards may be com^iosed of repre* 
sentatives of sdhool teachers, of municipal or district lyiard authoritie*, 
of Government executive dejiarUnents, and of loc.al men of light and 
leading. The Director of Public Ihstruction, the Vice-Cliancellor of the 
Calcutta Universify. and the IMiniater in charge of the Beng.il Kdocational 
portfolio, togetlier with three representatives to be eleiWod in totalion 
from among the several district educational boards — may form the Central 
Ednoationsl Board. 

(t) The formation of volunteer assooiafaoiis, sueli as are indicated on pra-pag<. 

ifi] Regular syllabus of graduated exercises oa such, or by means ot ucganiNcd games, 
should be laid down by the University. And a minimum pb.vBic.iI develop 
ment as well as the performance of a systematic course of evereises. should 
be insisted upon os conditional to the grant of a diploma or degree. The 
medical officer of each school will have the right to modify this standard in 
special cases. 

(d) Vtom the moment a boy is admitted into a school till the ilato of his joiiiiiu; un 
appointment in any eatablishment, or of hia entering a profession or trade, all 
the health reoards regarding the same boy must be entered on one and tho 
same oaid from year to year. 

I suggest that a beginning be made at once — at least in some selected areas like 
Calcutta, Dacca, Rajsbahi, etc. 

I also request that similar steps be taken with reference to sohool girls^bout whom 
1 have not much personal knowledge. 


u 
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APPENDICES. 

School boy a HtaUh Examination Form, 

Tame: TatUmaUty: Obb: BeoUon: 

Age : yr. * mo. Tombar of brothaia : and aliten : 

Tather'i oeonpatloii (If deeeand or retired, pleaae itate amet Batme ot hli past oeenpation) 
Incoine monttdy. Be. 

AddreiB : Tillage . District : P.O. : 

Total dotation ot atay.ln Calentta : yi. mo Sagiibuly goa to ctcik T 

Lives In a " mass “ r Ueanaed T In family irtib gnaidlan f 

Total nnmlnr of houta of atody at homa (ordinarily) : By day By night 

Does ba play football f Tlalta gymnaalnm t Usaa domb-balla f 

Walks how many miles dally f What olhat axatsltss t 

What sartHiB aOmants afatea hitfh 1 ' At what age t 

nineaa during IMt year f IS ha ftegoanUy afllng f With lAat t 

Diet: DoeahomsiiIaiItreal(a)llahT (blUeatT EowoItoiT 

(a) Obee (with ilca) 7 (d) Milk 7 (e) Looobls 7 

What does he take for ' UOn ‘..at aChaol 7 

Wbatf0adatsWit7. What an bis amosements 7 

Spectacles flint used to what year 7 Banawsd when 7 

DocB he maintain himself by private tuition 7 Haiilad7 


Fbyalgne : 


Appeaisnoa: 


Borofolonsf 

Habits: 


PacdUarltlas : 



Height : ft. 

In. Weight 

: lbs. Heasnrement round waist : 


Chest gbrth ; 

In. 

Cheat azpanaloai : In. 

formation: 


Pupils : 

Eyeilght ; 

B. X, 

TSelli: 


Bar: B. 

L. 

Rose: B. 

L. 



Throat : Tonsils : B. L. 

Foatnie : Standing 


Palpitation 7 


Blttlog 


Okanlal ohoninteienoe 


In, 
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Average height and 'iiieight. 



HALEB. 

VEIULEB. 


EHauBH. 

AUBldAE. 

BsmAU. 

EHQUSH. 

AHEXlOUr. 













Weight. 

Height. 

Weight. 

Helghh 

Weight, 

Height. 

Weight. 

Height. 

Weight. 

Helghs. 

6 

SS-B 

11-08 

40-88 

40-73 



89-8 

1855 

15-31 

44*74 

fl 

11-1 

44-00 

61-76 

17-17 

• e 

• • 

11-7 

18-88 

48*08 

46*60 

7 

19-7 

15-87 

S4-72 

18-78 

U-1 

18-75 

17-6 

11-15 

51-00 

47*08 

8 

51-8 

17-05 

00-81 

19-01 

18-1 

60-00 

68-1 

10-00 

67-05 

10-07 

9 

OO-l 

19-70 

91-50 

5808 

S8-7 

51-18 

53 6 

18-78 

01-86 

5835 

10 

87-S 

51-81 

71-75 

61-00 

57-0 

5860 

080 

51-06 

70-08 

58-00 

11 

* 79rO 

58-60 

7880 

5860 

680 

55-17 

08-1 

5810 

79-07 

5807 

18 

W 

61-99 

81-00 

67-51 

60-8 

5876 

70-6 

6860 

8878 

688 

18 

888 

5801 

02-48 

58-70 

ao-s 

00-08 

87-8 

67-77 

0880 

0800 

11 

980 


102-74 

91-10 

89-1 

63-83 

087 

59-80 

106-00 

01-88 

U 

108-7 


117-59 

03-93 

103-a 

0876 

106-8 

0808 

106-38 

0868 

10 

119-0 

191-81 

181-06 

01-68 

100-1 

06-60 

113-1 

01-75 

118DB 

03-01 

17 

• • 


18105 

90-07 

111-6 

65-00 

»• 


180-76 

03-83 

18 

• • 


110-0 

08-90 

188-0 

06-00 

9. 

• • 

117-33 

03-67 

19 

• ■ 



.. 

11»1 

0808 

• • 

• 9 



90 

• • 



.. 

108-0 

0876 


• • 

0* 

• « 

21 

■ ■ 



.9 

1080 

0838 




• « 

88 

■ I 



.. 

108-6 

0810 


, . 

.. 


88 




« • 

107-6 

0888 

.. 


b 

■ • 

81 

• • 



• • 

U80 

07-08 




• • 

85 

■ i 



.. 

106-8 

61-00 




• • 

80 

• • 



D 

142-0 

07-00 

• ■ 




87 





1088 

0858 

.. 

.. 

.. 


88 




n 

188-0 



.. 

.. 


SO 





880 



• e 


• 

80 



- 

H 

127-0 

07-00 


■■ 

— 



Income ataHaHet, 

I. — Oenered averages . — Per cent. 


Jilcome over Bs. 1,000 

. 43 guaidians 

or 

6-12 

99 

between Rs. 600 and 1,000 

. 35 

9t 

99 

4-08 

99 

between Bo. 100 and 600 

. 166 

99 

97 

23-47 

99 

below Be. 100 

. 166 

99 


23-47 

99 

not glTen .... 

. 295 

99 

99 

41-96 


Total 

. 703 

»t 

99 

100-00 
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Income ataliatiea — eontJ. 


II. — Hindu School . — 


Total number of pupila examined— S02. 
Be. 1,000 and over .... 

. 43 

pupils 

OE 

Per cent. 

8-66 

„ 500 to 1,000 .... 

. 32 

If 

If 

6-38 

„ 100 to 600 

. 112 

If 

fi 

22-30 

„ 100 emd leas .... 

. 40 

If 

fi 

9-76 

Lioome not given .... 

. 266 

f» 

If 

62-89 

Toyai, 

. 602 

If 

If 

90-09 

• 

HI. — Sanskrit Gcittegt . — 

Total number of pupils exaTnined — 68. 

Rs. 1,000 and over .... 

0 

pupils 

or 

Per cent. 

0 

* „ 600 to 1,000 .... 

0 

If 

If 

0 

„ 100 to 600 

. 0 

•1 

ft 

13-24 

„ 100 and less .... 

. 46 

If 

•I 

67-64 

Lioome not given .... 

. 13 

II 

II 

10-12 

' Totai. 

. 68 

II 

II 

100-00 

I7.--G. M. S. 81 . PauVt Sohodl.— 

Total number of pupils examined — 133. 
Rs. 1,000 and over .... 

. 0 

pupils 

or 

• 

Per cent. 

0 

„ 600 to 1.000 .... 

. 3 

If 

II 

2-25 

„ 100 to 600 .... 

. 44 

II 

11 

33-08 

,, 100 and less .... 

. 70 

11 

II 

62-63 

Licome not given .... 

. 16 

11 

If 

12-03 

Toxai. 

. 133 

II 

II 

99-99 


Seeidenee Statistiee. 


7. — General averages. — 

• 




Per oent. 

Total number of students examined — 703. 

Resident tritb guardians in Caloutta 

. 668 

studenta 

or 

80-79 

„ in mess or hostel 

. 129 

If 

II 

18-36 

,, outsldo of CSalcutta 

. 6 

II 

II 

0-86 

Total 

. 703 

II 

If 

100-00 

II . — Hindu School . — 





Pec oent. 

Total number of students examined — 502. 

Resident with guardians in Caloutta . 

. 478 

students or 

06-22 

,, in mess or hostel 

. 10 

If 

II 

3-78 

,, ontdde of Caloutta 

. 6 

II 

II 

0-99 

Total 

. 602 

II 

II 

90-99 
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Bat, Baues Ctiandra — cohUI. 

Eeaidenee SlatisHea—eontd. 




III. — Sanskrit GoUege . — 




Per cent, 

Total iuiml)er of stadeats examined — 6& 





Resident irith guardians in Oolcntta . 

. 39 students 

or 

67-36 

„ in mess or hostel 

. 28 



41-17 

„ nutside of Calontta 

. 1 

•# 

31 

1-48 

Total 

. 68 

>• 

•» 

100 00 

IV.— C. M. S. St. PasiFs Sehaol.— 




Per oent. 

Total nnmber of students examined — 133. 





Resident vith gnoidians in Calontta . 

. 60 students 

or 

37-60 

„ in mess or hostel 

. S3 



62-40 

u outsids of Caloutta 

. 0 

*1 

•f 

0 

Total 

. 133 

9» 


100-00 


Statislics of past ailmsnis. 


Oeneral Averages . — 









Tyi^oid fever , 

• 



• 


72 or 10-24 per cent. 

Diphtheria 

e 



• 


6 „ 0-71 

»» 

33 

Malaria 






67 „ 0-63 

33 

33 

Dysentery . 





e 

30 „ 6-64 

33 

33 

Cholera 





e 

16 „ 2-18 

33 

33 

Pneumonia 





• 

16 ., 2-27 

33 

33 

Chicken-pox 






6 „ 0-71 

•3 

33 

Small-pox . 





e 

10 „ 1-42' 

33 

33 

Infantile liver 





• 

1 0-14 

33 

33 

AathTniL , 






3 „ 0-42 

33 

33 

Beri-beri 






1 .. 0-14 

33 

33 

Dropsy 






2 „ 0-28 

33 

33 

Paralysis . 






' 2 „ 0-28 

33 

ft 

Phthisis 






6 „ 0-71 

•3 

e ** 

Colio pain . 






3 „ 0-42 

33 

33 

Axilluy abscess . 






4 „ 0-67 

33 

f» 

Ordinary fever . 






47 6-82 

33 

33 

Bronohitis . 






3 ., 0-42 

33 

33 

Appendidtis 






2 „ 0-28 

33 

33 

PhoryngitiB 






I 0-14 

33 

33 

No history 






400 „ 66-80 

33 

0 



Diet statisHes. 











Number of 

Per- 







stndrnta centapre. 

Strictly vegetarisms 


a 

a 

a 


68 

0-67 

Meat and 6rii eaters 


a 

a 

a 


. 381 

64-10 

Only fish eaters 

a 

a 

a 

a 


. 636 

00-33 

Habitual milk users 

a 

a 

a 

a 


. 638 

76-63 

„ “looohi” users 


- 

■ 


. 683 

82-98 
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Ray, Ramks Chaydha— conW. 


Phyaieal diadbiliiita present. 

Number of Pec- 
* BtadantB. centage. 


Carious teeth 

• as 


108 


28-16 

Qnmular pharynx 


. 120 


17-07 

Enlarged tons^, right 


. 147 


20-01 

12 22 

left 


144 


20-48 

Scrofulous 

t • a 


107 


16-2 

Defective hearing, right 


13 


1-84 

22 *2 

left 


16 


2-13 

Bight, ri^t 


62 


7-39 

22 22 

left 


60 


8-63 

22 22 

both 


184 


26-17 

Students already wearing glaasea 

40 


7-3 

Polypus in nose, rij^it 

Baa 

. 116 


16-36 

22 22 

left 

. 

106 


14;93 


Phgaigue atatiatiea 



- 


Hindu 

Sanskrit 

St. Paul's 

Averages 


School. 

College. 

School. 

generally. 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

‘Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Obese . 

28 or 6-57 

1 or 1-48 

0 or 0 

20 or 4-12 

hluBcular 

66 „ 13-14 

3 „ 4-40 

9 „ 6-77 

78 

„ 11-09 

Lean 

298 „ 69-30 

47 „ 69-12 114 86-72 459 

., 66-20 

Medium 

110 „ 21-91 

17 ., 26-00 

10 „ 7-50 137 

„ 19-48 


Cheat girth. 

Above 40 in. 30 to 40 in. 25 to 30 in. 20 to 25 in. 

4 = -55% 231 = 32-8% 317 = i5-00% 161 = 21-4% 

Cheat eapanaion. 

1 to 2 in. 2 to 3 in. 3 to 4 in. Above 4 in. 

490 = 69-70% 174 = 24-75% 30 = 6-26% 3 = -44% 


Dettula about apectaelea uaera. 
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Eat. Baki:' CIhavihiji — cc-hH. — Eat s*tiat fa jriiu; — E at ^asss L ’akiou. 


Deiailp of dfitsdiK riMcni in ,m. Panls ScLool ana Sindii btihodl : — 


GuBe» 
of tbe 
•BobooL 


1 

i U 

It 

1 


■r 

ff 

1 

t4 

b 

T-V 

j T. 

, Jft 

a 

k 

1 

ToxiXi 
arijiiudt or 

fi 

B 

B 

- = 1 

a ' 

H 

• fi ^ 
1 

1 B 

1 

fi 1 

a 

£. 1 

1 

B 

fi 

i T 

IK 

1 

10 1 

1 

1 

1 

10 , 

1 

s 


1 ^ 

! 1 
i ® 1 


6 

1 

fiu I 

fi 

1 

1 

liiO 

SaA 

1 

1 10 1 

— 

7 

1 

1 " 

— 

5 

. •'1 

1 “ 

1 

17 1 

8 

M 

md 

1 

8 ! 

— 

4 

- ! 

1 ^ 


* 

1 - 

1 8 

h 

1£ 

18 

1 ^ 

4tb 

— 


— 

4 

_ 1 

1 4 


1 


' 8 

— 

£1 

19 

1 “ 

EUi . 

1 


— 

1 1 

_ 1 

1 

— 

1 

■ 11 

.<) 

B 

fi 

24 

! ^ 

iCIli 

— 

1 

— 

1 

1 

— 


— 

1 1 1 

1 

5 

* 

£1 

\ 85 

THi 

o 

— 

— 

— 

— 

8 

1 - 

S 

1 S 

S 

A 

14 

£8 

A1 

tth 


1 _ 




— 


— 

1 8 

~ 1 

e ' 

^ 1 

i “ 

r 


£ieiei*i.4 mid 


FootbaJ] .... 
Xhunb-bell use regnlariy 
.Attends gymnashun . 

AVaUu daily or exercise 
Begoiar bioscope goers 
Other miscellancuus amusement s 
No definite amusements 



. 346 or dlbOT 

per 

cent. 


. 142 „ 20-1 

99 



. 14A ., 20-7 

»• 

*» 


. 416 ., 69-03 

tl 



. 69 ,. 8-3 

•a 

>» 


. 137 .. 19-4 

*» 

as 


60 „ 73 

■» 

• a 


(Most of the above n tes arc from my article on Bengali School boys' Health pub- 
3idied in the 1917 November issue of the Indian Medical Oasellt,) 


Bat, Sabat Chanssa. 

My espeiieucc is that their health is undermined. TRe eausca arc : — 

(а) Overstrain of both body and mind consequent upon the present method of 

examination. 

(б) Want of physical culture. 

(c) Want of proper diet. 

(d) Insonitation of the localities in urhich the i-tudcnts generally live. 

(e) Congestion of students in small areas and houses. Yes; I have suggested the 

remedies in tho eailier part of this answer, os well as m answer to question 
9 (rigidity). 


Bat, Satis ChAkdba. 

During the sclmol stage there is muoh unnecessary duplication of work; but, apart 
from this, I do not consider that the present system as such imposes an undue physical 
or mental strain upon students. il%e strain of the existing course of study falls with 
disastrous effects upon poor students who suffer from want of sufficient and nourish* 
ing food during the best period of their physical development. To this must be added 
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QUBSTION 18. 


Rat, Satis Chahdba— eoiiirf.— RBrAsronni, Sybt. Q^azi- Richabdsok, I'uomas H. — 

Rot, TTtba Lai,. 


&e scourge of malsiis, prevalent in the mofussil, which is also undennining the health 
OT OUT bo^. ^1^6 atraiiii if thdfe ia any strain at all, is fait because the health of our 
b(^ IS already undermined by malaria and xnalnutiitioiie 


Retazcssik, Stbb, Quasi. 

The existing method is snffioient. The answer to the second part of the question 
is in the negative. 


Biohabdson, Thomas H. 

The students at the Civil Engineering College undoubtedly improve in health 
and physical development. Colonel McCay of the Medical CoUegc some yeses ago got 
some measurements of our students and may be able to give his results. 


Rot, ITmA Lai.. 

My experience is tliat the average health and pliysioal development of students 
in Bengal is deplorable. It is not due so muoh to the syllabus as to the system, of ex* 
amina^m. The undue strain thiougli whioh a student has to go for six mouths or so 
just before tlie examination is very injurious to his health. But the main cause is the 
want of facilities for regular exercise. 

In the city of Calcutta, owiug to the very large number of students and very few ope't 
spaces, it is impossible to provide students udth suffimont playgrounds. Moreover, 
outdoor sports ore not, in all cases, tho best core for physical weatoess. Every student 
at the bednning of every ooademio session should undergo a physical examination by 
tlie medical adviser of the college, who should point out the particular forms of exeroisu 
that every individual student £ouId have, and he will Iiave to act according to these 
jnstmetions. Many people have a wrong idea that any form of exeroise is good annngli 
for everybody. Those who are acquainted with college football teams know how many 
oi the fine ‘ forward ’ players become phytioal wrecks afterwards and fall victims to 
phthisis, consumption, etc. 

To provide every student with facilities for these prescribed forms of exeroise every 
collie should have a gymnasiam attached to it uudur a qualified physical director. 

Apart from tiiis, to adjust a proper rebtion between physical fitness and academio 
attainments, tiie following rules should be observed by the University : — 

(a) Fhysioal exercise should be mode compulsory for every student during the 
first four years of his ooUego career. 

(S) Every student who holds any scholarship must pass the physical ex- 
amination ;otiiemiBe, his scholarship should be forfeited and he should dis- 
continue his studies if the physuians so advise. 

(c) Ro student who has failed in any college or university examination diould be 
allowed to represent his colleze or the University in any sports until he passes 
the next examination. This will drive out the ‘ professional amateurs ’ 
from colleges. 

I am myself no believer in oompulaion, but the painful circumstanoes ot the country 
and the early death of many a brilliant stndmit of our University compel me to suggest 
these steps. 



HEALTH AKD PHTHCAL DE^•ELOPMEl^r OF 


Ill 


Roy, Mi'kinorisath — ^Roy. The Hon'ble Babu SuRimiEA Xats — sSahay, Rai Bahadni 
BRARvaTi — TsAS-YAL, vsTi — SAF&r. The Hon'ble Dr. Tej Bahabur. 


Rot, Muhikdbajiatm. 

The physical condition of yoong men is generally deplorable. Too great a strain 
is impo^ on their health by the system, of nniversity examination, upon the reanlte 
of wMch everything is atak^. 

An impetna to ^e pnrsoit of healthy recreation may be giren by the foIloiriiQ : — 
(a) ExonraionB made by students, in a body, under teachers, for a few days each 
session. 

(h) CSreating a tendency to acquire hardihood by manual labour in the school com* 
pound, so aa to prevent a soft and unduly sensitive nature being fostered 
in a boy. 

(c) The creation of a healthy corporate life both m the achcol and college where 
excellence in physical labour and provres^ might receive proper cne luragement. 
and preference to a mere bookish habit. 


Roy, The Hon’ble Babn Shebhdra Nath. 

Having myeelt been brought up in the Oalontta University, and having sons and 
relationa who have also been brought up there^ I claim to have some oxpenence as to 
the health and physioal development of students during thw university career. 

1 think the present system imposes an undue physical and mental strain upon students 
who ore not exceptionally robust. 

Students generally do not get that amount of help from their i lofeasors and loc 
turers which they fairly expect to get from them. This is on account of the large 
number of students in the colleges. The result is tlmt boys to qualify tliemsclvee for 
IxaminationB take recourse to cramming. 

1 would, therefore, suggest that a smaller number of students bo admitted t} loUeges 
afiiliated to the Univursity, and that if the private colleges have not suflicient funds to 
employ a larger number of professors. Government ought to come forward to- finance 
them. 


Sahay, Rai Bahadur Bhaovati. 

On the whole, there has been a distinct improvement in the physique and health 
of the students of Bengal. Thera aro oases of physioal and mental breakdown, but those 
ore not due to thoi nivecuty system, but to some extent to the desire for emulation and 
excellence and largely to the keen struggle for existence wliich foives the pace of 
nnivorsity education. The only ramedy for such oases is to segregate the university 
system from the system for earning a living. 

Sanyal, Nisikanta. 

The mental strain in the earliest stage is unnocoss.irily great. In oolleges there is 
too much routine work for students who read for the arts course. The strain would 
be lessoned by the adoption of the vernacular medium and tlie reduction of the number of 
Bubjeots to be studied by eveory student. 


SAiucu./riie Hon’ble Dr. Tbj Baiiadttb. 

I oonnot answer this question with referenco to Bengal, but I think that the 
present system imposes an undue physical and mental strain upon the students of 
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QUXsnoN 18. 


Safsu, The Hon'ble Dr. Tej Bahvdur — eotUd . — S.uikab, Gofat. Chasdiu. — Sabkab, 
Kaupasa — Sa&tbi, KoEiLEy'WAB. Vldyanitna — S ajstri, Rai R.\jBNDitA Chandra, 
Bahadur. 


these provinces 'vrho are not exceptionally robust. I vould suggest tlie following 
remedies : — 

(a) Fewer examinations. 

(b) Better designed courses of study, involving less physical and mental strain. 

(c) Insistence upon students taldng part in games a^ general physical exercise. 

(d) Periodical medical inspection ot students. 


S.VREAR, GoFAI. ChANDBA. 


Generally speaking, the health of students during their university career may 
be regarded as tolerably good, except in particular localities. But tiimr physical 
development is not generally quite on a par with their inteUeotuol progress. The 
present system certainly imposes on undue mental strain upon students, because 
they are required to learn evuything throu^ the medium of a difficult foreign 
language. 


Sabkab, ELalifasa. 

During recent years there has been some improvement m the health and 
physical devd<9ment of aU classes of students. The recent opening of military 
careers to Bengali youths will have a hishly beneficial eSeot, both direct (witness the 
(Jniversil^ Corps) and indirect, on their hemth and physique. 'While this is admitted, 
the fact is not to be lost sight of that a large number of our students are poor and 
eannot afford to live in a style suited to weir physical and mental requirements. 
Their dwelling-houses are poor and the food they get is equally so. The consequonce 
is that they cannot fully bear the strain imposed upon i^m by the University. I 
do not think that the University is mainly responsible for their breakdown. » 

The remedy consists in reducing the cost of education and, in a greater degree, in 
de.elooms the material resources of the country. 


Sastbi, Kokileswab, Yidyaratna. 

The finical health ^and development of the student community in 
steadily dtieriorating. causes are not far to seeik. This is due 
causes : — 


Bengal is 
to the following 


(а) Ihsaffioient acKmmodation, light, vmitilation and other sanitary conditions. 

(б) Wont of suffiflnntly nouri^ing food. 

(e) 'Want of preme rest after n full meal. In accordance with the indigenous system 
of our country, classes should be held in the morning and in the evening, and 
the whol4 of the noontime should be sot apart for dinner and rest, so that 
students itay not be called upon to do heavy mental work immediately after 
a full meal as nt present. 

(d) Want of open spacer in which they can take their physical exercise. 


Sastbi, Bai Bajekdba Chakdba, Bahadur. 

31y exj^icrience has been that th” university career in Bengal has a very baneful in- 
fluence on the health and physical development of stndmts. The present system 
imposes an undue phj'sical and mental strain upon students who are not exceptionally 
robust. T would cut down the ourriculum for the different examinations and lower 
the standard ot examination for the average student who would be satisfied only with 
4 ‘ pass.’ 
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Satiae, Sadhika Seal, Or. BRAJENnRAN^iTH — Seoaed, Or. 0. P. 


Satiab, Radhika Lal. 

The generality of etndentti who live in mc«sC'S of Colrutta are a prey to dj-npepeia 
and defect of eyesight and like disoaaoH disabling them frnn properly bearing the 
physical and mental strain imposed upon them by the present system. To improve their 
morality and he.-vlth students most lead the life of the BraAinacAerin of old, as for as 
possible. An attempt towards this direction is being mode in the Bolpur institution of 
Sir Babindra Nath Tagore and thr OuruhA institution near Hardwar. Students should 
avoid luxury os far as possible, but these, student < set at large amidst the temptations of 
city life, cannot generally resist the natural youthful inclination of indulging iu 
unnecessary expensive ways of living, there being no parent or guardian with them- 
to check their improper pursuits. 

Poorer boys Avho cannot afford K often imitate the fashion of rich boys, nt the cost of 
stinting themae' ve- of < lie necessities of life, with the result that th^ suffer in health far- 
wont of proper nomiahment. This propensity to finery may be effectually checked by- 
introducing some sort of suitable uniform for students while they ore in college. 


Seal, Dr. Bbajendbanath. 

My experience as to the health and phyiiiral development of Bengali students has not 
been very encouraging. Malarial fever in one place, rhcuinntibm and chronic d>-spcpsia 
in another, and nervous debility, a feeble physique and a dull moroseness everywhera 
That is as much as I know of the mofuasJl, but that is not what I know of Calcutta. 
My answer to -juestion 17 sums up the situation as 1 understand it. 

I will add only one contributory factor to the many I have enumerated in my last 
answer. The system of an all-sahjoctB final examination (withont successive or oompart- 
mental teats and with the stoking of everything on one final tlirow) unnecessarily aggra- 
vates the present strain, to a breaking-point in many oasea For the rest, the whole tlieory 
'of education (including the theory of examination) has to be recast in the modem world 
on the basis of our psycho- physical and psycho-physiological studies in vitality and devel- 
opment in relation to odol^mice. For example, the orowding of school and univornity 
examinations on boys (and still more on girls) daring the adolescent age and critical period 
(say from sixteen to eigh een) — mark^ by a sudden onset of dulLaess and depcesaion 
in certain psychical directions in the general interests of ontogenetic development — 
must be religiously given up, and wo must go to school to learn the wisdom of the 
natural races, whoso instinct is a surer guide in some of the basic (or subterranean) 
pathways of life, being the urge of Life itself. 


^ Segabd, Dr.' C. P. 

My experience as to the health and physical development of students during 
their university career in Bengal is that litMe or no attention is given by the student, 
anil that the student is undermining his health during college career. Not pnly is 
the strain great upon those who are n^ robust, but it is also we^ening to those who are 
of robust physique. This is, in part, due to the large number of students who are 
physically incapable of the strain of a college career. Insufficient money and, 
therefore, insufficient food, plays an important part. Lack of care and attention to the 
ordinary rules and laws of health is aim an important factor. As a remedy, I would 
suggest medical inspeoiioa of students with regard to tbeir physical d^cts, and 
as to whether they are stoong enough to continue their work in school or college. 
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qxjbshon 18. 


Sfs, Atul Cha^kdra — iSek, B. at.— Brit, Uai Boikuht Nath, Bohadiir. 


iSm, Atul Chastdba. 

The health of studente is one of those most important points which have not 
received such consideration in our Universil^ as they deserve. It must be admitted 
that there baa been a great deterioralion in ihe health of the Bengali student in 
recent times. The reasons are not for to seek. I may mentianetiie following, among 
others : — 

(a) Wont of sufficient and nutritious food. 

(b) Want of proper physical exercise. 

(o) Stress of examiiutiona. 

(<Q Absence of provision for innocent amusements. 

(e) Residence in overcrowded and iU-ventilated dwelling-housea. 

(f) Certain social ouatoma over which the Universi^ con have no ocmtrdl. 

( 0 ) Absence of any knowledge at physiology and hygiene. 

For remedying some of these evils I would sug^t the removal of colleges from 
the heart of we town and the introduction of hygiene as a compulsory subject for 
sdiodl examinations. The houses built in the suburbs for the residence of boys need 
not be stately building, but sufficiently spacious and well ventilated. The ro^ may 
even be tiled or ths^ehed, but to every residential house should be attached extensive 
open fields and gardens. 

The question of supplying wholesome and nutritious food is mainly an economical 
question. If lodging is provided free the money now qient in paying seat rent 
may be utilised mr improving the diet. Moreover, in the suburbs, where there is 
plenty of land available, small gardens may be at^ohed to each rei^ential house 
where vegetables may be grown in abundance and dairies may also be set up for 
supplying milk and milk-products to the boarders at a small cost. * 


Sen, B. M. 

Many students in Calcutta have to live in congested areas where there are no facil- 
ities for games or outdoor exeroise. While realising the beneficial effects of residence in a 
large town in broadening tho outlook on life, I submit that the health of the students is 
seriously affected. I would, therefore, suggest that some steps be talmn to discourage 
the influx of students into Calcutta, except for post-graduate stndieB. This oan be done 
by increasing the number of mofusail colleges in district towns teaching up to the degree 
standard. This arrangement would also tend to keep down expenses wlrioh are rapidly 
going up. For post-gr^uato studies, however, Calcutta, with a few selected towns in the 
mofuBsil, ought to be the centre. 


Sen, Bai Boieunt Nath, Bahadur. 

The health and physical development of students during their university career 
in Bengal are not satisfactory. I have reasons for thinking t^t the present system 
imposes an undue physical arid mental strain upon students who are not exceptionally 
robust. 

I beg to suggest the following remedies: — 

(a) ' Arrangements for giving nutritions food in sufficient quantity to students 

living in hostels and attached messes. 

(b) Classes ou^t to be held in the meaning, t.s., from 7 a.k. to 12 A. 11 . in the 

winter season and from 6 a.k. to 11 a.k. in oiher seasons. 

(i) At present in order to attend their elasses in time the students take 
hasty meals, sometimes consisting (ff food not properly cooked, 
and, without any rest, the majority walk long distances at a rapid 
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Sen, Roi Boikunt Xath, RAhodur— conU .-Sen, Xikhilevnjan — Sen, Dr. S. K. 


pace Aud, thus, the digestive functions are prejudicially affected, 
resulting, in several cases, in acidity of the stomach, dyspepsia, 
and he^ troubles. 

(ii) If the dasses be hdd in the morning the students would be able to 
take some light food and then take meir day meals at regular hours. 
I do not apprehend any inconvenience to the professors or lecturers. 

(c) Regular hours of study at night should be prescribed and the superintendent 

of hostels and messes should insist on. strict observance of the rules and 
regulations. 

(d) The courses of study for different university examinations are very lengthy; 

^ey should be shortened. Depth of knowledge should have precedence over 
volume. 


Sen, Nikhilranjan. 

The most discouraging feiture of student life in this University is the total neglect 
of all physical training. Very few of the students take put in games and only a small 
number ^ them takes any sort of exercise. It is, no doubt, partly due to the absonoa of 
encoaragement from the colleges and the lack of ^opporlunitios for students to be 
attracted to games and other exercises. The difficulty, here in Calcutta, is almost un- 
surmountable, but it can bo tackled in places outside the oily. Here, no fields are avaffable 
within the city to be used 08 playgrounds, and students connot bo expected to githcr 
on the maidan or in other suburban areas every day from distant puts of the city. Conse 
quently, physical training and cue of health become a matter of option to the students. 
The problem should be taken up by both the University and the colleges. Mere ereotion 
of a gymnasium in every college will not do — in foot, a gymnasium exists in most of the 
colleges. What is wanted is the creation of an interest in games and physical exercises. 
This may be done by arranging inter-collegiate sports (among different groups of colleges), 
inter-class matches (among the same classes of different colleges) ; which would encourage 
those who are not first-rate players and a 's necessarily weeded out in all important games, 
by encouraging the inexpensive Indian games which are likeHy to be popular among the 
fr^men of the University hailing from the interior, and which require much loss space 
tlian the foreign outdoor games ; and by nranging regular excursion parties. Every 
student should be invited to join one or other of a number of clubs in the colleges and some 
arrangement should also be made for those wiio prefer indoor oxcroises. Another scheme 
may also be offered. Eor the sake of physical training among students the resources 
of all the colleges may be organised and placed at the disposal of every student of the 
University. £i this manner, different centres may be created within the oity and 
students may choose any one of them according to Iheir convenience. 

In thjmafussil.the problem is much simpler. In fact, the students outside Calcutta 
do core for physical exercise, having greater opportunities than their brethren in the 
metropolis. The question of more systematic and widespread phydeal training may be 
left to the college authorities for solution. 

Sometimes, the health of a student suffers a breakdown in the course of hii study at 
the University. But this is solely due to the lack of physio d exorcise on the part of 
students (often with weak constitutions), as stated above, and is bomstimos f ivcurcd by 
imperfect nourishment. The remedy lios entirely in the impDvjnent of thephv<iqua 
of the student. 


Sen, Dr. S. E. 

ffSieir irregular habits are the main troubles. They do not do anytiung except in 
the two or twe months before their examinations. Every college or edhool in Bengal 
ought to have a doctor amongst the teachers. 
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Sen, Rai Satis rEANDRA, Bahadur — Sen, Saush Cbandba— iMN, Subya Kuuab— Sen 
Gutta, T)r. Naees Chandr.! — Sen Gupta, Surenura Mohan. 


Sen, Bai Satis Chandba. Bahadur. 

The health ot the student is generally good. Generally speaking, the present 
system does not impose an undue iA3’sicai or mental btrain upon students. At the 
same time, arrangements should be made for outdoor and indoor games and students 
should be compelled regularly to join them. 


Sen, Satish Chandba. 

The health and physical development ot students during their university career 
ore not satisfactory. 1 think the present system imposes an undue physiol and 
mental strain upon students in general. The evils of the present system of ezomina- 
tion have already been pointed out and some remedies have been suggested. A vast 
majority of oin: students is very poor and cannot afford to live comfortably; but 
living is growing dearer and dearer every day. Then, they have very little time to 
rest after breakfast. They gulp their food hastily and immediately run to college 
or school. In schools of which I have experience the classes are congested in many 
instemoes, held in ill-lighted and ill-ventilated rooms; and, even in those rooms which 
are not so, the air soon becomes vitiated by reason of the congregation. The result is 
manifest. In fact, our school buildings ought to be thoroughly improved; further, 
in a country like ours, the midday hours are most unsuitable for class work, and a 
change of the time for holding classes seems desirable. In this connection. I would 
beg leave to refer to the practice at drilling boys in secondary spools during noon- 
tide hours. I fully appreciate the value of drill in school discipline, but the manner 
in which it is taught produces nothing but baneful results. 

Sen, Sxtbdta Kumab. 

The health of students is not generally good on account of tho undue mental 
strain. The remedy is cither to reduce the number of books prescribed by the University 
or to reduce the number of subjects for examinations. 


Sen Gdfta, Dt. Nabes Chandba. 

♦. 

As a rule, tho health of boys and girls is poor, specially in Calcutta. The fault 
does not lie so much with the exhausting system of educalaon as with other drrnmstances. 

The system of education is to a certain extent, exhausting. The reason is not that 
they are taught too much, but that the teaching is given under unwholesome conditions 
and bv an exhausting method. 

To remedy this, books and memory work should be very largely done away with in the 
lower classes. The routine should be readjusted so os to secure a reasonable alternation 
of open-air with class work. Tho method of education should be reformed so as to 
make the teaching more conformable to tho interest and inclination of boys. 

Overstraining for examinations is a potent cause of exhaustion. The importance of 
the final examination should be reduced and the labour more evenly distributed all through 
the year, promotions and prizes being awarded on the result of the whole year’s work. 


Sen Gupta, Sdbendba Mohan. 

The undue strain of the university examination system is tolling upon the health 
and the physical development of students. They are expected to come up to a standard 
w hich they cannot always fairly attain. The teaching and study being only for the definite 
purpose of a pass, students work very little during the first year and a half «nd very hard 
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dnringthu thrco or four wonths preceding the examination, i,r., after the claerei are dis- 
solved for the I. A., B. A., and M. A. examinations. If the monthly record of students be 
kept up, and that record is token into account in allowing a student to pass, then the 
study will ho opieod regularly over two years ; and it would bo easy for the student to 
attain to the standard expected of him. 

The didercnce between the status of a B.A. and a xtluoked B.A. is so gieat in securing sor- 
vioo and tho salary attached to similar appointments held hy both is r o different that n man 
win strain every nerve and will easily sacrifice his health to get a degree. An incompetent 
B. A. tcsachcr will be given a hig^ aelory than tho most competent plucked B. A. 
teacher. An artificial value is attached to a degree, aud not to the attainment. The 
t7niver‘<ily iteeU places too high a voluo upon degrees and the positions secured in ex- 
aminations. So, promising students strain every nerve in securing high positions in 
e xamina tions and thua break down in health. 


Serampore College, Serampore. 

Our experience does not suggest that the present system, notwithstanding all its 
drawbacks from the standpoint of educational e&ienoy, imposes on undue physioal or 
mental strain upou students who ai-e not esccpUanally robust. The few breakdowns in 
health that we have witnessed have, in our judgment, been duo not to the University 
system, but to quite other causes. In general, no doubt, Indian studonts tend to bo weak 
and sickly. This is largely due to the absence of fooilities for physical oxeroiso. Ko doubt, 
the strain at the time of tho tost and university examinations is fairly intenso, but tho 
imposing of a certain degree of strain is legitimate in tho iuteresta of mental discipline. 
In this connection, a Bengali oolloaguo makes a bUggestion : “ If students are examined by 
ports, as in the present law examinations and in tho Allahabad University M.A. 
examination, this strain would be considerably diminished.” The ideal, of course, is to 
regard a student’s whole record os fixing his final ocodemio standing. 


Sebhabqu, P. 

An attempt was made during the aoademioal yeas 1917-18 to iutroduoe the systematio 
medical inspection of students — boorders as well as day seholars — at the Central Hindu 
College, Benares. As only one lesdent phyucian was available, and as much of his time 
was taken up in attending to his routine duties in the boarding bouses, it was found 
possible to make only a very modest beginning. It was thought that even a single inspeo- 
fion in the year was worth having, at least to familiarise the students with the idea and as 
a praliTninary step to more Bubstantial work in the near future. 

Ilierewasno positive ^dike to the idea of medical inspection on the part of 
students — ^tbere was only a fading of mild soeptldsm about its utility and a certain 
amount of shyness on the part of a few, which was, however, got over soon after the 
prdiminary stages, by the appiedation the def eota of e^esi^t aud other ailments drawn 
attention to by the ^ctor and the consequent anxiety to rectify mattms by a thorough 
medical examination. I mode it also a point to be present for diort intervals during 
the medical inspeotion to encourage the students to submit themsdves to it without 
any hesitation, oheeifnlly underwent partisl examination mysdf on various occasiong 
to furnish them with a personal exom^a lUie students were also informed in the 
college that the entries under the head of medical inspeotion were to be treated os port 
of the necessary formalities of enrolment in the collq^e and in the University. 

Hie medical inspection was conducted under the following heads 

(a) Nome, caste, residence, and ag& 

(b) Weq^t. 

(c) Hei^t. 

\d) Chest. 
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Seshadibi, P. — eontd . — Sharp, The Honble Mr. H. 


(e) Breathing capacity. 

(/) General cunetitutiou. 

(ft) Vaccination. 

(A) Condition of eyesight. 

(i) Disease, if any. 

(}) Recommendations and remorka 

It is oniy necessary to odd that the lost section dealt with snoh details as were not 
included imder the o&er heads. 

All the boarders in the college — 160 in number — and nearly half the number of the 
day scholars — 181 — ^were examined by the doctor. It is probably a striking com^ment 
to the residenlaal system that the boarders should have ^own very much better health 
than the day scholsra in every detoiL The ciraumstance may be due not only to the in- 
sanitary conditions in which several of the latter live, but Mso to the want of adequate 
nutrition on the part of some of the poorer students. Non-vegetarian diet is not 
oliowed in the boarding houses of the college and some students used to a purdy 
vegetarian diet in their homes seem to have found some difficulty in adjusting them- 
sdves to the new conditions. 

The moat practical results attended the inspection of the condition of eyeai^t. The 
warning had to be conv^ed to a numba of students that they should go in for spectades 
immediatdy, and it was probably worth while conducting the examination, at ieast for 
this if for nothing else. Valuable soggestions were also made with regard to special diet, 
exerdse^ and kmdred matters. In some oases diowing signs of possible devdopment of 
serious diseases in the near future, information was sent privatdy to the guardians con- 
cerned. There was a case of suffering from infectious disease^ rendering it necessary to 
consider the isolation of the student. • 

It is hoped to adiieve better results next year by making the inspection more thorough 
and also more frequent in the year. Even this modest instalment of medical inspection 
has been enough to convince one of the practicability and great usefulness of the medical 
Inspection of students in on Indian college. 


Shaof, The Hon’ble Mr. H. 

My experienco leads mo to believe that the health and physical development 
of the Bengali student are Mod. But my experience has been gathered mainly in 
mofnssil colloges, where good hostels and open-air games are provided. I had 
particular opportunities of watching the rtudents of the Dacca College, who 
speared to me exceptionally healthy and among whom ^ere was very little illness, 
l^is impression appears to be borne out by a fact of which I was told the other day 
— that of the Bengidi students who entered tiie Indian Defence Force 83 per cent, were 
found medically fit. 'Whether the same condition of things prevails among students 
in Calcutta I cannot say; I have been told by medical and ower authorities that the 
reverse obtains. The lack of opportunities of fresh air and exercise, insanitary 
surroundings, and the insufficient diet which, I am told, many procure would appear 
to render this probable. 

There is no reason why tho present curriculum should put an undue physical or 
mental strain upon students. In point of fact, it does not, when conditions are 
reasonably favourable. By ' favourable ’ I mean not only physically favourable, 
but also that it is possible, throu^fii bad teaching or no teaming at all, for any 
currioidum and any continued mental exertion to become a serious str^. Boys 
who come from school unprepared and intmpable of understanding the lectures, who, 
moreover, receive no tutorial help and have no one to whom they can go for assistance 
and advice about their work and who are perhaps worried with domestic matters 
and expenses and exposed to insanitary surroundings, naturally become aneemic 
and prone to disease and breakdown. 

I have already made suggestions undm- the previous question. The first thing 
is to get the mofnssil boys^baok to mofnssil colleges, where they will be, if not in 
their own homes, at least in euier, and more familiar, surroundings. In Calcutta 
they are put to expense in lodgings, etc., and may find their means insufficient, and 
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attempt to ecoiioniise on a poor diet. In the _ mofuasil eroond ronta aro _ com- 
paratively low and fresh air and exercise are easily obtained. The second thing is 
to improve the teaching. There is no need for boys to give up exercise and pore 
over tlieir books till Iste at night provided they are reasonably well taught. But the 
method of teaching at some schools which 1 have seen in Bengal 's calculatod to 
obfuscate, rather than to strengthen, the intelleot. Everything beoomeB doubly honl 
to a boy so trained and he comes up to college utterly inoapablo of wrestling with the 
ccurse, 

I should like to add as a detail some remarks about class arrangements. Boys 
in school and college class-rooms are frequently crowded together so that there is 
less than ten square feet available per pupil. Now, ten square feet may do for a little 
boy in a primary school, but not for a grown boy in a college, especially in an airless 
neighbourhood and in the warm moisture of the Bengal climate. The lighting is 
often badly arranged from the righl' hand of the students low and direct. _ Often 
I have seen tho students placed mcing the li^t. It is difhmlt to get buildings 
erected with due regard to iheir educational use, especially in the way of lifting. 
These defects do not merely injure health and eyesi^t; they detract seriouuy 
from the mental condition and power of concenti ation of the student both at the 
time and afterwards. Airless surrounding and imperfect supply of li^t at once 
affect the nerves, with the result that mental effort becomes a double strain and 
fixed attention almost impossible. The professional examination of every educational 
building should be insisted upon. There should also bo insistence on the use of 
proper tamps in hostels. 

Finally, in view of the overcrowded and insanitary conditions of some educational 
institutions, it is necessary that tho certificate of a medical officer should be obtained, 
stating, among other things, the number of boys it can accommodate. _ If toe cei^- 

S jate cannot be obtained, or if this number is exceeded, the institution should be 
osed, and failure to close it should bo a punishable offence. Any such measuro would 
have to be leniently worked in the first instance. But a fow examples in glaring 
cases would have a wholesome effect. 


Shastbi, Pashufatinath. 

The health and physical development of students are in a very bad condiiaon. 
There is not too slightest doubt that, under the present system, a severe strain is 
imposed upon students. It is generally believed, and toat belief is true, that a 
student seldom comes out of too University without ssorificing some organ of his 
physical system in that temple. The eymgbt is ^erally lost and toe digeslave 
or^nni are impaired. Sticcess in examinations must oe achieved, and the gaardians 
and friends always good too poor students in that direction. If he_ be a ‘ good 
boy ' in toe class his position is stall worse, because he must keop up his reputation. 
Bo, toe poor student works hard without miuding anythin else of toe world, and 
toe result is toat his health is ruined. A failure is a dreadful thing. In toe news- 
papers we read toat plucked students sveu oommit suioids. 

The labour of toe students may be lessened if they receive proper direction. 
In tho they obtsin very little help from the professors. The classes are 

often too big and toe lectures are lost upon toe students. Then, there is nobody to 
look after them. 'Vtoen too examinatiou draws near, etudente tty with might md 
pini-n either to get by hoar* too text-books or any notes tost may be available. The 
work is neither inteiligent nor metoodiosl. Thus, a large porlSon of toe labour is 
wasted. Students will bs much relieved if there be tutors who will show them the 
proper method of work. . ^ t , 

Another good remedy lies in the enforcement of physical exercises. 


Shastbi, Dr. Pbabhu Ddtt. 

The health and physical dewelopmont of Bengah students during their university 
career ate not satisfactory. While euitable provision is not mode for their physical 
devetopment am unduly severe mental strain is imposed upon them during their stodenb 
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SH.VSTBI, Dr. Peluihu Durrr— confrf. — Sikoia, Eujub jULvsinsba CmMSBA— S ihha, 
Faxciianak — UmOMi, The Hon’ble Sir Xilratan. 


conser. The leBult is that their phyaiqno is deforined, althonfrh, in many oases, thw health 
appears outwardly satisfactory. College work is. under the present conditions, more or 
less like the routine of a school, inasmuch as students (even of the M.A. dosses of the 
University) have to attend as many as twenty or tu enty-four leotures a week, besides 
receiving tutorial asdstance and taking part in the seminar meetings. 

The remedies may be stated os foUows : — 

(a) Too much lecturing should be avoided. No under-graduate may be required 
to attend more than fifteen leotures a week and no M.A. student may be 
required to attend more than eight lectures a week. 

(&) Every student should, os a rule, reside in the hostel, except when entirely suit- 
able arrangements can be made by his parents br guardians. 

(c) Gymnasia may bo erected and students may be required to attend every morning 

and take exorcise under the supervision of gymnastio instructors. 

(d) Attendance at athletic sports and games may be made compulsory, and teachers 

themselves may bo required to join in these oxerdses. 

(e) The hostel should contain suitable quarters for a number of t^hers as welL 

The resident teachers may dine with the students by turns. 

(/) Indian systems of physical exerdse — ^whioh ore now quite popular in the Punjab— 
may be introduced into the colleges os well. 

(ff) Baoes, tug-of-war competitiona, walking exouisionB, picnic paitde^ etc., may 
be arranged frequently. 

(h) Monthly or fortnightly muaioal oonoerts may be inslatated in hostels under 
proper supervision. 


SnuHA., Kxnua Masikska Chandka. 

The physical dervdopment of students is very meagre. The studies entailed, and 
the opportunities offered for ‘ cramming ’. hdp to this end. The examination should 
be so fasbioued .is to prevent this ; physical exerdse should be part and pared of the 
training a ooUege or institution imparts. 


SnrnA, Fanohaeae. 

So far as my experience goes the health and physical development of the average 
students of Bengal are improved during their university oareer. The freedom of college 
life, physical exerdse (for in Bengal only the university men take exerdse), and some- 
what better food (for most families stint themsdves to properly bring up their young 
under-graduates) all contribute to this. But the pieseut system does impose au undue 
material strain for a month or two before the final examination, and even the most robust 
student feds the strain. The only remedy I can point out is to do away with the pieseut 
system of examination in a lump after two years’ -work, by epreading the burden more 
evenly over the whole period. 


SntoAS, The Hon’ble Sir Nilbatan. 

The health of the students of our University does not suffer generally on account 
ot pressure of studies. ‘When, however, theve is difiBoulty in the way of having good 
n ui'ishing food, the health of the studont does suffer and many of our students oannot 
afford to have the proper kind of food, nor has the University, up to this time, taken up 
tiie task of determining qualitatively and quoutitativdy the proper diet of our students. 
It is high time that the Uniyersity should try to settle Ihis poiat. A committee of 
experts &ouId at once be appointed to advise the University in tiiis matter. 
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Smith, 'W*. Owston. 

Health is not good. I hare noticed, hoB'evor, that in other ] rovinces Bengalis 
often toko a leading place in athletics. They are very quick and active and ready to 
take up something new. 


8xh)MEBSENj F. W. 

The physical deterioration that students in Caloutta ooUeges undergo is a matter of 
oommon knowledge. Such deterioration is far leas in evidence in the healthier condi- 
tions that prevail in many mofuasil eollegea. But the root of the evil is the unintelleo- 
tual drudgery which deuena and weakens the mind. Healthy intelleotual aotivity 
would leave a desire and a capaeify for physical development. 

The remedies are — improvementB throughout in the methods of teaching, and 
of examination, the provision of facilities for recreation, and the reduction in the 
numbers of the students in edlleges. 


SUHBAWARDT, HASSAN. 

Students ore generally of poor physique, ill-fed, and til-nourished. 

Students, apart from livMg in bad surroundings and getting indifferent food, under- 
mine their health by putting too much importance on succesa in an examination 
wlu(^ they think to be the ^y passport to obtaining a means cd livetihood. IHiey 
do not do their work uniformly th^^out the session : ore lasy at the beginning and 
bum &e midnight oil and cram hard towards the end. 

Medical students who have to attend lectures at tiie college during the day, and do 
clinical work in the hospitals in tho morning, and also take their tom in doing night 
duly should have a special hostel adjacent to the college. The junior students who 
do not attend hospital may live in the suburban hostels as suggested in my answer to 
question 17. 

The medical curriculum embraces a wide range of subjects and entails association 
with disease and with a morbid atmosphere; therefore, it becomes specially strenuous 
for students in the absence of convenient hostel accommodation. 


Suhbawahdt, Z. E. Zahid. 

My experience is that tiie health and physique of imiversity students in Bengal 
are gener^y poor. The present system imposes an undue physical and mental strain 
on students who are not given sufRoient opportunities and encouragement for 
physical development. The collie hours are too many and lone, leaving little time for 
physHwl culture and private study. The lecture hours diould not be more than three, 
the rest of the day bemg divided between private study and open-air exercise^ under the 
guidance of professors. The present system of the professor teaching a subject to its 
minutest detail should be avoided ; the professors should treat the subject broadly, and 
indicate the line for further detailed work by th' stude iis themselves. Hus will Horten 
the college hours, create an impetus for individual irork. and leave ample time for the 
oourse to be finished before the end of the session, as is not often done now. 
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Xabeashushara, Mahamahopadhyaya PaAUAXHANAm— V achaspati, Sm Kantha-— 
Victoria, Sisttr AIary — ^VioVABinTSAN, B-uenorarath and Vidyabhusana, Alaha- 
mahopadhyaya Dr. Satis CnANDRA. 


Tabeabhushana, Maliainaliopadliyaya Fbauathanath. 

Considering the capacity of the average Bengali brain I do not think that the couiaes 
of studies prescribed by the Univoisity necessarily involve any undue strain ujion the 
physical or intellectual powers of our young men. Cases in which the health of the student 
is injured or enfeebled, bis mental powers unsymmetricaUy or diqnx^ortionately developed, 
or his moral nature impaired are rather frequent. But it ie not reasonable to lay the blame 
either on the incapacity of the Bengali brain, or on the heaviness of l^e task im- 
posed by the University. The fault is, we believe, either in the method of instruction, 
or in the wrong selection of a course made by the student. For the most common 
tragedy of student life in this country is the tragedy of an ill choice. ‘ The heroic effort 
of cram ’ immediately before the ezomination has hi^ already referred to, the remedy for 
which seems to be the uniform distribution of the courses over the entire period (vide my 
answer to question 10). The strain caused by the necessity of understanding and 
expression through the medium of a foreign language also takes away considerably from 
the joy of learning. 


Vaohasfati, Sm Eantha. 

Most of the students in their iiniversity career suffer from bod health and a weak 
physique. I think it is due to want of proper nourishment by reason of poverty and 
also to an undue physical and mental strain imposed by the present examination system. 
The following remedies may be suggested : — 

<(a) The number of hours of class work may be reduced. 

(6) literary clubs should be started and students encouraged to spend their spare 
time there. 

(e) A keen interest in various sports should be awakened in students. 


VioTOBiA, Sister Maby. 

The present system does impose undue physical and mental strain on the 
following : — 

(a) Students who ore so badly grounded in the schools that they are in no way fit 

for a university career. 

(b) Students who are too delicate for the strain of a university career. Students in 

colleges need very good supervision as to food, clothing, and rest. More 
supervision is needed than in England on account of the youth and inexperi- 
ence of many of the students. 


ViDYABHOSAN, Bajendbanath and Yidyabhusana, Mahamaliopadhjaya 

Dr. Satis Ghandba. 

jf'Xaminations put a severe strain both on the mind and the body and hamper the 
growth of bolh; these should not be- the only test. Begular college life and college 
work should also be considered as qualificstionB for bolding universi^ degrees. 
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YuEDENBUBa, E. (in conaulbation wiiih Cotteb, G. de F.). 

My roply to this quoBtion is practically covered by my reply to question 17. I 
consider that, whenever possible, the hostels and ‘ attaehed messes ' would be under 
the charge and control of organised religious orders. 

Perhaps Idle rules at &e hostels might generally be made a little more rigid, and 
some kind of uniform adopted. 


Waheed, Shaina-ul-Ulama Abu Ease. 

The health and physical development of students during their university career 
Bie not quite satisfactory. This is not due so much to undue physical and mental 
etrain as to the conditions under which they live and to quite inadequate care 
provision for physical culture. 


Wathen, 6 . A. 

Althou^ I have no experience of Bengal I venture to say a word on physical 
culture. The v astage of health due to mental strain, to inf lingcmBiit of the 1 iws of sanita- 
tion and hygiene, lack of exercise and healthy recreation is a tragedy. The remedy lies 
in hostel life and close contact between the teacher and the taught. But the teacher 
must be a man of robust vigour, with an intense belief in the advantages of physical oul- 
tura I claim that in the Eliolsa College tiiis problem has been partially solved. Tho 
Ehalsa College however, possesses five hockey fiedda and ten football grounds in its imme- 
diate vicinity. Every resident student is compelled to do twenty minutee’ hard 
ezeraiBe, according to M&Uer’s and other methods, daily at dawn. 

Tutors go round continually at night seeing thnt windows are open and that ths 
etndents are sleeping with their faces uncovered. At present, the average student 
believea in pbyaicid culture and recreation so that breakdowns in health owing to the 
causes that exist among students in cities are hardly known here. 


Williams, Rev. Gabfield. 

Since writing my pamphlet which I have referred to elsewhere and in which I first 
raised this question, I have oontinned my researches, with the result that my previous 
conelnsianB have been most unfortunately amply confirmed. If there is any doubt on 
this question in the minds of the members of the Commission 1 would ask them to 
consult doctors who ore in charge of asylums in India, remembering that a ‘ joint 
family ’ in India will always themsdvea keep and care for a member of tho family who 
has become insane in preference to sending him to an asylum. Only a very small 
percentage of those who become insane enters asylnms and this is particularly true in 
ECgard to the student class. 

The enoimons increase of oonsamption and of errors of metabolism in the Indian 
student doss may eaaily he verified tom the medical profession. 

The causes may. in the rnain, be stated under six heads : — 

(a) The peEniefons efEeots of the * cramming ’ system. 

(b) The nature and method of the eating end the cooking of the food tho students 

halntually eat not only in hostels end messes, but even in thdr own homes. 

(c) The absence for most of them of any pnisnits oolonlated to taka their minds 

ofi thdi work, snob aa athletics and the many hobbies that stiideats else- 
where in the world have at their dispoeaL 
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QDESnON 18. 


WmuuMS, Rev. Qabfikld — eonid . — ^Wobdswobxh, ^he Hon’ble Mr. W. C. 


[d) Eyestrain. This ran be verified by making a visit to a students’ mess or homo 

at night and notioing the light by vMoh he is reading his notes and favourite 
‘ cram ’ books, to rMul which, even in daylight would, in many coses, prove 
a great strain on the eyes. Medical opinion will also verify the opinion that 
a relatively enormous number of Indian students i’ using dangerously im> 
perfect glares purchased in a bazar, or no glasses at all where the use of them 
is imperative for health. 

(e) Lock of fresh air and helpful aurroundings (and in Calcutta the constant din of 

the city). 

(/) The enarmouB prevalence of some form or other of aeznal abuse. . 

The remedy for most of these ills lies in the control exermsed by a well-rnn residon* 
tial university organised in departments, and situated in pleasant and salubriouB sur- 
Eonndings. 


WoKDSWOBTH, Tlie Hon’ble Mr. W. C. 

The average of health and physique is unsatisfactory. Malaria, inferior diet, long 
hours within doors, insufficiency of ezerove, are chiefly responsiblo. I am not in a posi- 
tion to say how for social customs may also be causes. The present system does impose 
excessive mental strain : partly because the shadow of examinations darkens the boy’s 
life from early years, partly bMause bod early teaching makes the student inefficient, so 
that the results of his labours are not commensnrate with the efiort. The long college 
day may he a cause of strain : in Calcutta I believe it is so, for many students have to 
make long joarneys by tram or on foot to their lectures. This makes even a short lecture 
day fatiguing and riiort lecture days are the exception in most colleges. 1 recently visited 
a mofusEdl college where all students were given doily two lectures in English and one in 
each of their other subjects for the Intermediate, «.r., five lectures daily. The eyesight, 
too, of the student community is below th-' standard : portly because of iU-llghtod rooms in 
schools, partly because few spools trouble to place their pupils advantageously in regard 
to the light, partly because of years of reading by feeble hmplight. The eyes oro usually 
attended to; other physical defects when pointed out to teachers or parents seldom 
receive attention. 

The remedy lies in wider information, leading to a better appreciation of the value 
of bodily fitness, and in bett er school and college organisation. Expert inspection of schools 
and pupils will, in time, bring about on improvement, but the main responsibility must rest 
upon parents. A health census of students, published with comments and advice, would 
arrest attention and, perhaps, be the beginning of improvements. 

[I have been into a school class-room so dork, with no ^tonce at a window, that for 
some moments I was not aware of the little boys in it. Thoy sat there without toochars, 
book, or paper, the head master explaining t^t these wore useless in a room where they 
could not read. To a suggestion that they might do their work in the shade of the trees 
in the rohool compound he replied that their parents would be dissatisfied if the boys 
wore not in school. Ho added that light in schools hod only recently begun to be of 
impoitanco. This is on extreme case ; but few teachers are alive to the necessity of good 
light, reutilc lion, proper arrangement, of desks, etc. Hygiene is taught in the middle 
classes. 1 have known it taught in rooms intolerably atuQy.] 



QUESTION 19. 


Will you contribute any suggeetiona arlalng from your experience regarding the organia- 
ation of reaider.tial arrangementa foe atudenta, Inoludiag hoatela. meaaea, and lodginga ? 
In regard to hoatela and ‘ attached meaaea will yon diacnaa eapecially — 

(a) the rdation of theae inatitntlona to the Univeraity, aa well aa to the ooUegea ; 

(b) the tnnotiona and atatna which yon would give to the superintendent ; 

(e) the methoda of management, control, and inapeotion ; 

(d) the proper eonipment of a hoatel, inolnding hitohen dining-room aziangementa ; 

proviaion for the treatment of illnoaa, library faoililiea, etc.; 

(e) the beet aiae for hoatela ; and 

(/) the deaiiability of their providing tntorial aaaiatanceP 

In dealing with these problema, we beg that yon will have oarefnl regard to what yon- 
deem to be flimTiniaiiy practicable. 


ANSWERS. 

Ahsanttllah, Ehan Bahadur Manlvi. 

Studente reside either in homes or in hostels, messes or lodgin^h. A largo nnmhor 
reside with unauthorised guardians. Hostels are generally otf ached to particniar in- 
stitutions. They ore mostly under the superintendeneo of tea> hers or piofessora belonging 
to these institutions. The hostels arc used mainly for the purpose of letidence. There 
is look of corporate life among the inmates. The superintoudont is invariably a su- 
bordinate teacher, ill-fitted to inflnence the character or habits of the students. Hr is 
not rl .revs a man of personality or special gifts. He collects fees from the students and 
looks alter their diet and only occasionally ^ter their health. He is not tli^ type of man 
who con Bcrange mteiesting occupations for students outside leoture-rooms. He bos not 
olwayB the capacity to render any tutorial ossistauce to them. TTia relation to the insti- 
tution Is not well-defined, except that as a teacher bo is directly under the orders of the 
head of the institution to which he is attached. 

Lodgings ore rented houses which can be freely used by the students for any purpose 
they choose. The acoommodation and sanitary aiTangement^ of messes and lodgings 
ore anything but satisloctoiy. Thoy oro pioductiro of more harm than good, being fi eed 
from the control of ans particular institution. The inmates are draun from dilferont 
imtituiiou*. Discipline and order ore sdcloin found. 

No studont should be permitted to join any oollege, u ho lives in a moss or lodg- 
ing. To be eligible for admission one must live either in a home or in an attach^ 
hostel. No hostel must be recognised which is not placed under the immediate 
control of the governing body of any institution. The supcriiitciideiit must always be 
a senior member of the staff and be a man of character and personality. He should be 
one who can enforce disoipiine, encourage sporting habits, arrange debates and ‘ at 
homes ’ among the studenic, and foster social life among them. Tlioro should be 
nnothor supciintendent to a-sist hiin in tutorial work. 

The inmates should live oilheriu open dormitories or in separato rooms in batches of 
three or more, but never lo-s. Each inmate should be allow cd at Ica-t 60 square foct of 
floor spsce. The door openings should cover at least a fouith of the total area of walls. 
The floor must always bo damp-proof and. if possible, fucea masonry w ork. The 
general appearance should bo neat and cheerful. There must always he a playground 
and a lihr? ly attached to a hostel besides separate cooking and dining arrangements for 
the inmaten of different creeds. Each hostel should be placed under (he upeivision 
of a medical ofiBoer who should be paid separately by the authorities. Each hostel 
should have suilioient accommodation for at least one-fourth of the total enrolment 
of fbe institution to which it is attached. Prayer-rooms should be provided along 
with dining-rooms for those who wish them. The buildings should not be eoctra- 

( 165 ) 
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QUESTION 19. 


AHBAJsrOLLAB, Ehan Bahadur Matilri — eontd. — Aiteb, Sir P. S. Sivaswaiit — Aix, The 
Hoa’ble Mr. Ac/iAir— Au, Saiyab Muhsin— Allen, Dr. H. M. 


vagaotly expeoBiTe. In fitting them np the needs of tha atudenta who <ue lodged in 
them ahonld alono be taken into oonnideration. Efforts should always be mode to 
present to the inmates the environment in whioh they ore brought up at home com- 
patibly with the preservation (ff strength of body and the growth of oharaoter> and 
social life. 

I am opposed to an estension of the ezislang system of hostels. They do not aid 
either in stimulating inteUeetual activities, or in devdoping esprit de corps. They ahonld 
be a part and parcel of the institutions to which they are attached. They should 
supplement the education that is imparted in the school or coUege. What is taught in 
the school or college in theory ahonld be demonstrated in praclioe when the students oome 
in freer contaot with each other outside the lecture-room. The training will thus have 
a theoietioal, as well os a practical, bearing. The hostel should provide opportunities for 
friendly intercourse and encourage common intellectual pursuits. The inmates should 
form themselves into social, literary, and atbletio associationa, which are of primary im- 
portance for the growth of corporate fife, whioh develops that instinct for fair play and 
for loyally, which is the germ of a wider sense of honour in later life. Cramming for examin- 
ations does less for esprit de corps than does honest endeavour towards physical, moral, 
and mental development. 


AxtER, Six F. S. SlVASWAKT. 

1 rmderstand that there is no provision for the treatment of illness in the existing 
hostels. It ought to be quite easy to arrange for the daily attendance ai a medical prac- 
titioner at certain hours in the ^y. 


Ali, The Son’ble Kr. Alta?. 

1 think the system prevailing in the M. A. O. College at Aligarh is Ihe best. I 
eannot suggest a better scheme. 


Ali, Saitad Muhbin. 

(a) Hostels should be conducted on the lines and under the rules laid down by the 
University. 

(h) The superintendent should work under a hostel committee of which the head 
master or the principal of the institution to whioh it » attached should be the 
pecretary. 

(c) The school committee should frame rules for the conduct of the hostel and the 

guidance of the hostd committee. Ihe university rules should be followed, ss 
far as possible, by the school committee in framing the rules for the hostd. 

(d) The school committee should provide these, uitb the help of a Oovemment grant, 

if necessary. 

(/) It h desirable to provide tutorial assistance to small boys. 


Allen, Dr. H. N. 

•(a) The inq)ea1ion committee of the Bombay Univertily inq)eots the hostels with 
other college buildings. 

.(b) A resident pressor lives in the compound of the College of Engineering hostel 
at Poona, who is fully responsible for the management of the hostel. The 
arrangement works well. 

<(c) Two resident fellows (students) osrist ^ resideat pioEeaaor in the management 
of our hostel. 
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Alum Sahebzadah Mahomed Huiaiah — Abcebold, W. A. J. 


Alum, Sahebzadah Mahomed Sultah. 

(а) The hostels, 01 private lodgings, shonld be under the charge of the supoiintendent, 

Ti'ho would bio the servant of colleges, and the University should inspect them 
from time to time through its inspector. 

(б) See my remarks in answer to question 17. 

(d) No doubt, there should be kitohon ai d dining-room arrangements, a doctor, 

library, and segregation room if possible, Further, general messing should be 
given to an outside contractor os there may be fear of the superintendent 
making a profit on the same at the exp^nse^of the boys. 

(e) According to the requirements of the students. 

(/) I think that there should be arrangements for having private tutors to coach the 
students and they should be paid by separate fees to be realised from 
the students who desire their services. 


Abchbou>, W. a. j. 

There ought not to be any ' attached messes ’ and, hence. I need not discuss them. 
Students ought to live either in hostels or uith their parents or near relatives. 

(a) The hostel should be a port of the college and the University as such should have 

nothing to do with it. If it became a scandal the University would deal with 
it by way of the collegei The college appoints the supetintendent and holds 
him reeponsible for the general efficiency of the hostel. 

(b) The supetmtendent of a hostel ought to live there and to have a free house. He 

ought also to have an allowanoe so as to get a really good man to undertake 
the work. 

(c) Put a good man in as superintendent and let him manage the hostel. The prin- 

oipd of the college may pass the rules and confirm the monitors, bnt^ as all 
depends, and ought to depend, upon the supecintendent and the students, the 
whole thing should be, as for as possible, an independent unit realising and 
organising its own life, 

{d) Mudh as in the Daooa hostels. 

(e) There are three considerations all of which have weight. The first is that of 
expense. The second is explained by saying that if you make a hostel small 
the overact is better and the fife perhaps more intense. Again, if the hostel is 
fairly large, there is the direct sense of being a member of something important 
and the clever boys find others of equal or suuerior capacity — a very important 
matter. If a hoetel is reasonably k^e too it becomes a unit for athletic pu • 
poses, which is a vsioablo source of stimulus and educative cohesion. 

(/) If theie are colleges the tutorial assistance should bo given there. If only a 
university and hostels (a bad arrangement, in my opinion) the hostel becomes 
a sort of college and, posribly, provienon for tutorial assistance becomes 
necessary. 

We must look on hostels as representing the residential aspect of a student’s fife. His 
friends are probably there. The attrition of one mind on another takes place there. It 
is there that he ou^t to learn to form emd express opinioni. The superintendent’s part, 
therefore^ is a quiet, mostly a silent, but extremely important, jiart. He ou^t always to 
be a member of the teaching staff, actual or potential, and, above oil, he ou^t to be one 
whom the students respect. 
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QUESTION 19. 


Aziz, Maulvi Abdui< — Baxzbjxa, J. B. 


Aziz, Maulvi Abdul. 

It is desirable that residential arrangements be made for students in hostelB; not 
messes and lodgings. Students living under strictly recognised guardians may be 
allowed to live outlie the hostel. 

(а) These institutions will be under the direct control of the principal of the college 

and under the immediate supervision of the resident superintendent. I am not 
of opinion that these institutions should be under the control of the University. 

(б) It is essentially necessary that the officers connected with the hostel should be 

men of character whoso company may produce good impressions — ^religious, 
social, and moral — upon the students. In appointing superintendents importance 
should not be attached to the university qualifioatiODS only. The duty of the 
superintendent should be to look after the religions, ph3'sio^, and moral traimng 
of the boarders. 

(e) The hostels srill be managed by the superintendents, assisted by monitors and in- 
spected by the proctor, who Trill be a member of the staff. The management of 
the mesa TriU be left to the boarders under the general supervision of tte snpetin- 
tendenta. All the boarders living in a hostel should form a single mess and dine 
together at the same table. 

(d) A hostel should be well-equipped. It should have a good kitchen and dining- 
room arrangements and also a sick-room. It is necessary that there should be 
o common room provided with a suitable library and nerrapapers and magacines. 
Booms of the hostel should be two-seated. A good medical officer should attend 
the hostel doily and there ahould be also a dispensary attached to it. There ehould 
be uniform fiumiture provided to the boarders by the eoUege authorities. 

(/) Tutorial arrangements ore needed in the school hostels, and not in the college hostels. 


Banebjea, J. B. 

As regards reeidential arrangements for students the more that is done for their living 
in college hostels or messes the better it is for them. But this I say of those who do not 
live wi& their parents. The question is about the ways and means. It is not possible 
to have a very large number of college hoBtels or messes owing to w ant of funds. Hence, 
the best arrangement under the circumstances is for every college to appoint on inspecting 
officer to visit the residences of students who do not live in college hostels or messes and 
thus to keep in touch with such students. 

{a) The relation of hostda, collegiate and non-collegiate, to the UniverBity ought to 
be what they are under the present I egulations. I would say the some thing 
so for as their relation to colleges are concerned. As regards ‘ attached messes ’ 
no change m the pn'ent relations is necessary so far as tiiey are defined by 
tlie I egubtions. But, m prar tice it has been sometimes found that the prinoipd 
ha- not full control over such a me-s, though, according to regulation 10, 
ch .pter ZXIV, he ha^full control. Thus for instance, he cannot give a free seat 
in such a mess to a poor student; he can only recommend his case to the 
University. He cannot allow the rdative of a student to live srith h™ for a few 
days. He can only allow him to stay if he comes to nurse a sick student 
and that only for a very short time. No doubt, the University has had reasons 
for making -^ese rules which are actually followed, but could not principalB of 
colleges be trusted to deal srith such cases and do what they thought proper T 
(b) The superintendent ought to be in charge of the mess and all questions of internal 
management ought to be decided by him. Students, however, ought to be 
allow^ to make representations to the principal when they have any grievance 
and the superintendent does not rmnedy it. 
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Basektea, J. B. — eoHtd. — Baxubj^a, Dr. Pevjiatkaeath — Baeebjee, Sir Gooboo 

Dajss — ^Baeebjee, Jayqopai.. 


(e) Tho Bupeiinteadeat nhould manage Mrith tlie help of a studeat’s committee ao far 
aa questiona of * mesaing ’ are concerned. Serranta in the meaa ahonld be 
under hia control. Every attached meaa ahould be inapected not only by the 
univeraity mapector of meaaea, but also by members of the atafi of the college 
concerned from time to timei 

(d) There should be bedateada, tablea, chairs, and racks in each room. There ought 

to be a sick room in each hostel A amall library ought to be provided for each 
hostel. 

(e) Accommodation for a<xty atndcnts. 

(f) Aa they get tutorial assiatance in colleges no further tutorial asaistanoe ia seoea* 

aary. 


Banebjea, Dt. Pbauatbanath. 

I am not on admirer of the residential ayatem, and the limited ezperienoe I 
p-'oeeas of the residential arrangements for students does not entitle me to give on au- 
thoritative opinion on the different aspects of the question. But without going into 
details^ 1 may say that a hostel or an attached mesa ought not to oontain more than 15 or 
20 students, and that it ought to bq under the oontrol of a superintendent who may, by 
hia capacity and oharacter, be able to win the affection, respect, and confidence of the 
boarders. 


Babbbjbe, Six Qooboo Dabs. 

My suggestions with regard to hostels and messes are 

(i) That there should be more messes, the internal management of which should be 
left to the students, under proper supervision, so as to give them training in 
the management of their own affiurs, and there ahould be fewer hosiels, which 
only serve to_ bring up their boarders os hot-house plants under a high standard 
of living, and unprepared for the world outside. 

(ii} That the functions of the ouperintendent, who should be a person of high character, 
should be like those of a natural guardian of the boaters. 

(iii) That the management should be left in the hands of the boarders in groups, by 

rotation. 

(iv) That there should be free tutorial assistance rendered by the more advanced 

boarders to those less advanced. 


Banbbjee, Jaygofal. 


Speaking from my personal experience of over two decades, and having regard 
to the residential arrangements instituted by tho now regulations under the Indian 
Duiversities Act, 1904. I feel justified in making my observations, 

(a) At present, this relation is not of a satisfactory character, the oontrol exercised 
by the Duiversity, through its inspector of colleges or hostels and messeiv 
beiiig rather shadowy. The present residential arrangements are seldom 
conridered by the boarders as on integral part of the oollogos by which they 
ore made and very unwilling outward obedience has to be enforced by the 
authority of the college or colleges concemedby moons of strict rules. There 
is ao mu^ divergence in the various types of hostels and messes that anything 
lit-g a uniform standard of life uid discipline can hardly be maintained 
in them. If they are meant to farther the ends of a guasi-residential system 
that object is scarcely attained by the existing messes and lodgings with, 
possibly, one or two solitary exceptional instances 
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Banbbjee, Jatoopal— coaM. 


(&) The superintendent of a eoUege mesa should never be a person below the 
rank of a college lecturer and he should live on the premises. A handsome 
allowance should bo provided so os to attract a professor to take up this res- 
ponsible duty aud he should be endowed with extensive powers under the 
control of the principal, in matters affecting discipline. The superintendent 
should be assisted by a committee of management and advice, consisting of 
two other lecturers or professors, two outside gentlemen in touch with educa- 
tional matters (preferably guardians of college students), one of whom, where 
available, should be a medical man, and. at least, one representative, of the 
boarders. Subject to the sanction of the principal, rules for the entire manage- 
ment of the mosses ought to be framed in consultation with this advisory 
committee. This will ensure a healthy > co-operation between the college 
authorities and the educated public, who will thus be induced to take a living 
interest in the realNation of the residential ideal and enable the University to 
remove sources of friction between the students and the college authorities. 

The catering arrangements had better be always left to the boarders themselves, 
the f'Uperintendent having the power to regulate the bill of fare to oounteroct 
the te^ency to run to excess ai economy at the cost of sufiSciently nourishing 
food. 

A large measure of freedom should be given to the boarders in the management 
of their own affairs os a step to the introduction of “ self-govenunent ” of the 
type that has so successfully been tried, for instance, at the “ Little Common- 
wealth in Dorset ” in England. 

(o) Steps ought to be token to impress on the boarders the idea that “ inspection ” 
and outside “ control '* are regulated by the principle of helpful guidance, and 
not by that of a detective agency employed for visiting delinquency with 
punishment. The present deplorable attitude of antagonism defeating the 
higher objects of college residence will then disappear and a healthy atmo- 
sphero wUl at once be created. Every inspection should be fruitful in helpful 
suggestions, recorded in the Visiton’ Book, and disciplinary measures, when 
absolutely necessary, should be enforced through a college prefect elected from 
among the students. 

A closer association between the boarders and the entire body of the college profes- 
sors concerned is highly desirable. Students should not, as now, be left too much 
to themselves while away from their homos, but should be treated as the natural 
wards of their college professors whom they may freely and confidently consult 
on all occasions as their best friends. In Ms comity this consummation 
cannot be brought about merely on the yiay-gromd. It is not also salutary to 
transplant without modification western ideas of perfect equality between the 
teacher and the taught doing violence to the traditional rosi>octfulness of the 
disciple, as well as to the fatherly affection and love on tho part of one in the 
position of a preceptor. 

(d) Tho greatest trouble in tho mofussil is about proper housing arrangements. Inade- 
quate, and even insanitary, accommodation has sometimes to be tolerated and the 
kitchen arrangements are oftener than not primitive. It is desirable to have an 
attending phyaician attached to at least a groui) of messes and arrangements for 
speedy medical aid and supply of medicines, either free of charge or at cost 
price, ought to ho made. For emergency cases some kind of first aid and a 
small dispensary attached to messes are also neoessoiy. A sick-room and 
suitable arrangements for segregation of infootioaB oases must be provided. 

Messes should possess a common room furnished with inexpensive books of refer- 
ence, newspapers, periodicals, and mogsxines (in English and vemaeular) under 
tho charge of a professor assisted by a representative boarder. If necessary 
tbe boarders may make a contribution towards the maintenance of the com* 
mon room. Debating societies holding weekly or fortnightly meetings for 
reading papers and oonying on disenssions should be systematical^ organised 
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and their function should be differentiated from that of the more ambitious 
college unions. Subjects should be so selected as to evoke a spontaneous and 
enthusiastic interest in the boarders taking part in them and discussions should 
be less formal in character. Here the vernacular longnoge may be made to 
play a prominent part. 

I can coi^denldy speak from experience and say that considerable improvement 
in mess life con yet be effected without heavy additional cost merely by means 
of better organisation and through the help of the college staff. 

The inspiring co-operation of the professors helps to foster the growth of esprit 
de corps in on academic atmosphere, of which the value cannot be overrated. 

(e) 60 members for hostels and 10 to 15 for messes. 

(/) It is only “freshmen ’’who specially require tutorial help in meases. The superin- 
tendent or an assistant may tako the boarders once a week in batches of 10. 
Another kind of help which the undergraduates particularly stand in need of 
is with regard to the selection of books for Lome reading and of annotated 
editions of their prescribed text-books. These unfortunate young men should 
be saved by their professors from the real danger of falling victims to worthless 
“keys’’, “ notes’’, “model questions and answers” (their name is legion 1} and 
cheap “ cribs ”. This aspect of co-operation should be reduced to a system 
instead of being left to the good-will of individual members of the college staff. 


Bakbktee, Bai Kummiin Eanta, Bahadur. 

Residential arrangements, such as hostels and attached messes, should form in- 
tegral parts of a aoUege. They should bo under resident superintendents, who will look 
after the students. Tho superintendent should bo a teacher of a college. It is desirable 
that family quarters should be provided for tho superintendents, as nearly all the 
Indian teachers of colleges arc married meiu 

(а) They should be attached to colleges. The TTnivoisity may inspect them. 

(б) The superintendent should look after the sanitation and neatness of the hostels 

and messes and be responsibls for good discipline. Ho should look especially 
after their physical and mored growth. He should be lesponsiblo to the principal 
for tho good management of the hostels or mosses. 

(c) The messing arrangements should bo mode by the students under tho guidance of 

tl.e superintendent and assistant superintendent. All internal affairs should bo 
left to the -uperintondent, who will te tho final authority for minor breaches of 
discipline. All admission should be mode by the principal, if necessary in con- 
sultation with tho superintendent. There may be a boa^ of visitors. Tho 
University inspector should visit these hostels periodically. 

(d) Bach weU-oonducted hostel should have a proper kitohen and dining-room. There 

should bo a segregation hospital for sick students, and all large hostels should 
have libraries, reading rooms, and play-grounds. 

(e) I would prefer largo hostels containing 200 or 260 students. They will be conduc- 

ive to bettor corporate fife Besides the superintendent there should be an assis- 
tant superintendent for each SO or 80 students. 

(/) Tutorial asaistanco is desirable but not practioable. 


Baitbbjee, M. N. 

I ihink hostels and messes of big ^e are difficult to manage. One of about 50 
students is easily managed by a superintendent under the direction of the Principal. 
But the difficulty of housing accommodation, which is increasing every day, and ike 
multiplioity of superintendentships would involve more experaiture. The library 
and sick-room, wMob should be attached to the messes belonging to each college, 
are also beyond the means of many colleges. The proposed University Infirmary 
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Basebjee, Sasi Seeuab. 


remove one of fhe difficulties. Government or the University or the public or all must 
help U) remove the other difficulty. 


B.tNEBJEE, MuEALY DhAB. 

For all students u ho are not able to live with their guardians there should be lesi- 
deuiial aiTangomenis under the supervision of the university authorities. In regard 
to hostels : — 

(a) In a teaching university the hostels should be under the direct control of the Uni- 
versity ; in on ovaminlng univcisity they should be under the direct control of 
the c(dlegcs and under the supervision of tlie University. 

{b) The superintendent should be in charge of the moral dbclplineand health of the 
students. 

(c) The management should be primarily through the superintendent. It should 

be divided into departments each of which should be managed by special officers, 
assistant superintendents, monitors, or mess managers, all of tiiem responsible to 
the superintendents, but the lost of the subordinate officers should be responsible 
to the students also. In other words, the students should have soma control over 
the mess airangemcnts. 

id) A hostel should bo equipped with sanitary kitchens, sanitary cooking vessels, sanitary 
d'ning-haUs, the doors and windows of which should have wiro gauze screens 
to keep off flies, sick-rooms, isolated infectious disease ward, library and reading 
rooms. The rooms should be single-seated, or divided into compartments con- 
taining single seats, and on no account should more than one student be allowed 
to live in the same room or to work at the some table. 

(<) Hostels should consist of long rows of rooms, with verandahs running from east 
to west to admit of free ventilation ftom t'>e south, and to avoid the shmting rays 
of the sun. tio. in width each block need not exceed 20 feet, while in length it 
may vary according to the need and the size of the ground. 

//) It is desirable by all means to provide tutorial help. 

Banerjeb, Bavanebwab. 

(e) In hostels and mosses attached to high -ohools the management should be in the 
hands of an able and experienced superintendent, who should also bo a teacher, 
preferably a senior one. The head master should supervise his work. 

(d) There should bo good bedsteads, preferably iron ones, for all the inmates. Thera 

should be proper arrangements for regular and prompt removal of all waste 
products. Thi^ should always be a medical attendant and, in the ease of big 
hostels, a small dispensary maybe attached thereto. Big hostels may have a 
common room and good magazines and newspapers may bo provided. 

(/) Ad. attempt should bo made to provide tutorial asaistuico to boys living in bi(^ 
school hostels. Sohool toachois, who may bo found suitable end willing to 
render help, may bo allowed to live in the hostels free of rent. 

Banebjee, Sabi Sbkeab. 

(a) The Univetsily should have organised control and supervision over college hostels 
and messes and retain the power of dealing with tiie broad prineiple ^ sanita- 
tion and also with the status of superintmdents. One of the furationB of the 
Universiiy should be to see how far the hostels and: messes have contributed to 
the groivth of ompoiate life. 

The oairying out of lAe details with regard to the otganisation as detailed above 
shonld be left to the college, whioh should also have the power of dealing with 
all qnesiionB involving internal management and disoipline. 
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(b) The Bapnrmtuiiident ehonld be athor a piofeseoi of the college or a man of that 
standing -whom the students can respect and in whom they have oonfidenoe. 
In fact, he should be a man who oan guide the students in their study and 
recreation and take an aotive part in the promotion of oorporate life. E^ree- 
ment of discipline urd of good relation-i betveen the students should also be a 
part of his duty. 

(e) A set of rulee must be made by the prineipal for the management of the hostel and 
mess and the enforcement of them must be left to the superintendent. "Sat 
messing arrangements and shopping students should mainly be made responsible 
and for this purpose mess committees should be formed from among the students. 
Eor helping the superintendent in the maintenanoe of disoipliim pxefeots or 
monitorB should be appointed from among the senior members of the hostel 
mess. Questions relating to diedpline, conduct of indiTidnal boarders towards 
one another or to people outside the hostel, and also quesiions involTing 
finannial matters may sometimes arise which the superintendent himself cannot 
decideu In all such cases the principal should be the final authority. 

In addition to the inapectian of hostels and messes by the uniTersity oommitteeB 
oonaaiing of members of the teaching staff should exist for Yiriting hostds 
and meases periodically. The principal may also visit the hostel at times. Any 
suggestion made by tiie visiting committee with regard to any matter con- 
neoted with the improvement of the hostel or of its discipline may be given effect 
to as far as practicable. 

(d) As regards the proper equipment of a hostel I beg to suggest the following points : — 

(i) Sleqnng-room — a separate bedstead, a small bookshelf, a wall rack for dothes, a 

chair for each boarder, and a table for every two boarders. 

(ii) Common room — a chair, a big table and some benohes ; an almirah oontaining 

books and magazines j Indian clubs, dumb-beDs, etc. 

(iii) Sicik'iaom — ^bedst^s at the rate of five per hundred boarders ; an almirah 

containing a clinical thermometer, two syiingeB, two feeding cups, measure 
glasses, invalid diet snoh os sago, etc., and some medicine. The siok-room 
should also he provided with a stove, one or two urinals, and one or two 
bedpans. 

(iv) Dining-room — ^wooden seats ; bell-metal plates, cups, glasses, and brass lolast 

cooking utensilB, and galvanised iron tanks for storing drinking water. For 
Muhammadans a dinner table, benohes, plates, and glasses may be provided. 

(e) The inoper size of a hostel should be snoh as to afford accommodation for fifty 

boordera The hostel should be divided into two-seated oompartments. This 
will be economical and afford every facility for study. 

(/) It is desirable to provide tutorial assistance in hostels. In this respeoi^ the superin- 
tendent should be assisted by a tutor. 


Banskti, Hbidaya CHAiirDBA. 

From my experience of hostel oiganisation I have oome to the conclusion that 
undue importanae is often attached, even by high authority, to the “ residential system ” 
for OUT students. I think this system sho^ be resorted to only to supply a necesaty, 
espeoiolly in large towns to which students oome from outside, and not to sup^nt 
the parental or legal guardianship, or the gnardianahip of near relation^ or even of persons 
cankered as gu ar d ians to whom may be delegated tiie responsibility for proper eontrol 
and upbringing of the student. It is edways difBoult for the superintendmt (d a hostel, 
particularly if it is a large one, to keep an eye on every student under his ohaige ood to 
watehhis activities mote or lem closely. Very often, especially if the snperviaian is bad. 
a hostel oantaining a large number of young men beoomea the breeding-ground for evil 
ideas or molpraoticos, arid the evil started by a few bad persons qveads q^kl^ amongst 
a large number of the inmates. 
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Coming to the specific points raised in the question : — 

(a) In matters of internal discipline the UniTersity should not interfere. Some of 
the existing rules — for example, section 0, d^pter XXTV of the regulations — 
may be left to bo included in the rules made by the principol of the college. 
The same may bo said of the rules about keeping guests in the hostel for a 
short time. • 

(h) Functions and status 0 / (he superintendent ; — 

(i^ Exacting from the boarders fiiithfnl compliance irith the hostel rules. For 
such compliance the superintendent should possess ample powers — so far 
as interned discipline is concimiod — though ho may not have occasion to 
' use thorn often. A superintendent u, as a mle, backed by the principal, 

but I think a superintendent should be known to possess powers eqnal to 
those possessed by a governing body or the principal of a college — so 
that, in matters ot internal discipline, the superintendent’s decision should 
be final and no appeal should lie to the principal or the Governing 
Body. 

(ii) A superintendent must he able to exercise by his personal example and by 
frequent personal contact with the students under his charge a healthy, 
moral influence aU round. This is the most important part of his functionSL 
Ho should be apjiroachablo by the students for a large portion of the time 
that he remains in the hostel, and ho should not be on officer always cor- 
responding with the students in writing, but ho should talk to them and 
thus easily clear up doubts and difficulties and points of disagreement, 
which cannot be done easily by mere written oorrospondence. nie super- 
intendent must moke himself trusted by the students and considered by 
them as their true guardian and well-wisher. A clear and frank verbal 
exposition by such a superintendent is always successful in bringing the 
students to a right view of a thing. 

I attach more importance to this second portion of the superintendent’s func- 
tions than to the first portion. For no amount of mechanical oamplionce 
with the rules can prevent an ill-disposed student from going wTong himself 
and spoiling others. But the healthy moral influence exerted by the 
superinterdent is oft?n successful in refonring a student’s character. 

(a) The system oj managenent by which the students pay -a fixed sum monthly for 
their board (there being, of course, a fixed rate tor rent and estabUahinent 
and lighting) is a bad system and should be abandoned. Under this system 
It is impossible for the superintendent to keep the exxwnses within receipta 
The students will always want better food than it is possible to provide wi^in 
the fixed sum paid by them. Then, there is fluctuation in the prices of articles 
of food. An increase of rate will met by an increased demand by students 
for still better food — so the result will be constant frict’on betw'oen the 
hostel managing stoif and the students. This bad system prevailed in 
the Eden Hindu Hostel, but, under the now system that 1 was instrumental in 
introducing there some time ago, the relations botw'een the hostel stafi and 
the students are quite friendly — so for as messing arrangements ore con- 
cerned. There can be no complaints in matters of food. The principle of 
the system is that “ boarders pay, month by month, the cost of their actual 
board.” Accounts arc made up monthly and the total is divided by the 
number of students in rosidonce (rule 6). The studenta’ “ Mess Committee”, 
assisted by the offieial hostel staiT, h^k after the messing arrangements. 
There is no w'oste by students, such os prevailed before, and they now learn 
self-reliance and aliro business habits. 

The superintendent must be the chief controlling authority. 

The system of limited control by senior students as prefects is generally success- 
ful. They are of assistance to the superintendent in the administoathm of 
the hostoL But, I think, especially if the hostel is a large one and divided 
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into seotions or words, there should be for eseh spotion of about fifty 
students on official skssistont superintendent having a limited amount of 
control, in addition to the prefeets. These assistant suporintciuients should 
be selected from the junior college stall. They should be given freo quarters 
and also a oertain salaiy. 

!Frequent visitB by the principal arc very useful. 

(d) The number and sise of kitohens and dining-rooms will depend upon the number 
of students in residence. But there should be in every hostol a large room 
to contain the bedding and furniture of students when they leave for their 
homes during the vacations. The articles cannot be left in their own 
rooms — for these are generally cleaned and whiten ashed during vocations . 
This point is often missed in the construction of hostol buildings. 

There should bo a separate building (detached from the main buildings or the 
students’ residential quarters) for students suffering from iUness, especially 
from infectious diseases. There should bo a paid duly qualified medical man 
(a young, but fairly experienced, man is preferable) who should attend both 
morning sad evening, and oftoner in oases oi serious illness. There should 
be kept in the hostd a small stock of the more important medioines. Less 
urgent medioines may be purchased from outside. 

There should be in every hostel a large hall where the hostol library may be 
located. Amp in space should bo available in the library hall for purposes of 
a common room, or for social functions. 

The library is easily started and maintained at the expouso of the boarders, a 
small monthly or 3’e:uiy subscription being levied on each boarder. The 
superintendent must be the head of the library committee to see that no 
undesirable publications are purchased. 

(a) In deciding what should be the best siso for a hostel 1 may state that a large 
hostel need not be inefficiently managed and supervised by a capable super- 
intendent who throws his whole heart and energy into his work — ^whioh should 
be a labour of love, and not in mere exchange for tho small pay or honorarinm 
that ho receives. But better supervision and better work eon bo done by a 
suporintendrnt if the hostol contains a smaller number of boarders. 

I should fix upon sixty or, at tho most, seventy-five as the maximum number 
to bo placed under one superintendent. Several sueh self-contained units 
may be provided, if necessary. 

I may here remark that for a superintendent to be able to work satisfactorily ho 
mitfl be provided with family quarters. The point is very often missed. Tnese 
quarters should be sufficiently removed from tho students’ quarters. The 
“ flat ” sj’stem of quarters is not suitable for an Indian superintendent of 
either the Hindu or the Islamic faith. 

(/) Tutorial assistance from outside (f.e., by a professor or Icoturer of a college) is 
impraoticablo. Tutorial assistance is even now given by the senior students 
to the junior ones in every hostel. 

I may here remark that in a hostel oontoining junior or nnder-grodnate 
students there should bo only a solcotcd, but limited, number of senior or 
graduate students. Some of those graduates may act as ] refoots. 

1 would like to keep the senior students in a separate hostel under proper supervi- 
sion or, preferably, in a moss of their own without any official oontroL I do 
not quite see the need for keeping the senior graduate students under the same 
sixiot control and supervision that is neoessary in the case of tho junior 
under-graduate students. 

In attached mosses, generally, the senior students (who ore graduates) rciddo. The 
supervision in many of them is so necesaacily inofSoient that tho students aro masters of 
the situation, the superintendent being jiraotically in a subordinate position — for he is 
nol« 08 a rule, a collie professor or any person commanding respeott but is, in many 
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cases, a derk, or a librarian, a drill-master, or a teacher in a school. In these messes 
there is a gate-book — in order to satisfy the university regulations — but there is no 
gateman (and the superintendent is not, and cannot, be the gatonum), and, if there is one, 
he is paid by the stu^nts, who are thus his masters and not the superintendent. Suoh 
supervision is valueless and had better be done away with. 

The observations made above are derived Irom my experiences as superintendent of 
the Eden Hindu Hostd and as a visitor of the Hindu messes attached to the Presidency 
College. 


Banebji, The Hon’ble Justice Sir Pbahada Ohaean. 

* I would recommend the establishment of hostels similar to those required by the 
regulations of the Allah %bad University and on similar Unes. These hoatela are working 
satisfactorily aud may be used as model for other hostels. 


Banbbji, Uhaohaban. 

The organisation of residential arrangements for students which have, of late, 
been made, particularly in Calcutta, Dacca and one or two other large centres of educa- 
tion in the mofussil is open to grave objection. It is not at all clear to me why splendid 
palaces fit for the accommodation of fiajas, Maliarajahs, and Nawabs should be built for 
the housing of students who mostly come from the poorer seotions of the middle 
classes, and the income of whose guardians does not eenerally exceed even Bs. 100 per 
month. Instead of splendid houses smaller houses having tliatched bamboo, wooden, 
or corrugated iron roofi ig. or humbler one-storied or two-storied brick buildings, ought 
to be UB^ for the residence of students. Boys w ho have been accustomed to live in 
miserable huts nnoethmr boyhood are corapeUed to live in Calcutta in palatial buildings. 
This arrangement, though psychologically good perhaps in some cases, leads ' to painful 
consequences in others. The eurroundings of students’ quarters should be neat and 
clean. They should grow up in a calm and quiet atmosphere, away from the distractions 
and exnitemeats of life. 

(a) Tlie hostels and attached messes, as thqy are called, diould be under the control 

and supervision of the colleges eonoerned. The University may exercise general 
supervision over the college hostels and messes, and special supervision over tlie 
students of the post-graduate cLisses which are now a days hdd almost exclu- 
sively by tlie University itself. 

(b) The position of the superintendent tiionld be improved by giving him better 

remuneration and by selecting him from among the senior members of the teach- 
ing staff. 

(e) The hostels and messes may be managed, controlled, and inspected on the linee at 
present followed. But the visiting committees sliould exliibit greater activities 
in tiie performance of their duties. Tlie financial control may be vested in the 
teaching and visiting staffs. 

(d) Every hostel should be properly equipped. The kitchen and dining arrangements 
should be satisfactory. The fo«>d usually supplied to the inmates should be 
carefully inspected by properly qualified men. Proper omagements for medical 
attendance and library fai^ties^c old be mode. The inoreased cost should not 
fall upon the shoulders of the students. 

(s) I am strongly opposed to the erection of very large hostels where hundreds of 
students may be gathered togethw. Small» hostels should be started whne 
SO to 60 students may. at the utmost, be accommodated. Caste restrictions 
ought to be respect^. They cannot bo swept away by methods of indis- 
criminate administration. 
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(/) Tutorial aasistonoe should be given In the oollege-room, and not in the hostels and 
messes. The majority of our students in the mofussil usually live under the oaro 
of tlieir parents, uncles, or oilier near relations. No tutorial assistance can Ito 
given to such boys at home. But tutorial assistance can be given to the studcu ts 
in some of the Oolontta collegos, as moat of them reside in tlie hostels or 
messes. Special provision should be made, however, in the college rooms for the 
tutorialaasistaiiaeofBaohBtttdaitB as live under the core of their parents and 
other relations. 


BaKDAIiOI, N. C. 

(а) The University should have nothing to do, but colleges should have their own 

boarding-houses. 

(б) The superintendent should not be a tyrant, as in some eases he is, but ho sliould 

look after the oomforts of the boys and generally act as their guide. He ought 
not to pass arbitrary orders, but he should see that any rules framed by the 
authorities which the students urulcrtako to obey aro observed. 

(e) Control by the respective college authorities and inspection by non-oIRcul honorary 
visitors should be introduced. 

(d) Yes; all of them ore necessary. 

(/) If possible. 


Ba8u, Nalinihohan. 

(a) The site and building of every hostel and “ attached mess ” should bo approved 
by a body of inspeetors appointed by the University. These iuspeetois may 
be selected in eacA individual case by the Vice-Chancellor from the memben of 
the Senate or from the professors (tf the various oollsgos in Coloutta, and the 
work done by thorn must be honorary. The managemsot and eontrol should 
be left to the cdlsge authorities. 

(h) and (c) The superintendent, whether resident or non-resident, should bo one of tlie 
college staff. Where the superintendent does not reside within the hostel i>ro- 
mises there should be an osristont superintendent residing within the hostel pi r- 
mises, but the superintendent should visit the hostel at Imt twice a week. Tho 
general rules of discipline should bo framed by tho college authorities and it will 
be the duty of the superintendent to see that theso ^es are enforced. The 
superintendent should also see to the health and eomfort of every member of the 
hostd and should keqi himaelf always in touch with them in their various activities. 
The messing and other internal affairs should be managed by a committee formed 
by the members among themsrlves with the superintendent os its president. 

(e) No hostel or “ attached mess should consist of more than 60 members. Where- 
ever possible, every member should have a separate room for hunself. 


Basu, Satteikdba Nath. 

The oiganisatiou of residential arrangoments as suggestod in tho regulatioiiR is 
unexceptionable, though there might be room hero and there for uiiprovuiuoul. Kliglit 
alterationB or modifications as to details called for by local oiicumbtaiices> might bo 
neoessaiy. 


Bengal Landlioldeia’ Assodation, Calcutta. 

Within reoeut years a groat improvement has been undoubtedly efieoted in the 
housing oemdition of Calcutta studmts | but, of couibe, there is room for much further 
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improrement in this diroction. We, how-over, are decidedly of opinion that it is 
mibtaLcn poli(^'' to raise huge and costly blocks of buildings in vhich from 300 to 400 
students aro crowded together without any possibih'ty of direct personal supervision being 
exercised over thorn. Tho college hostels, as thoy are now designed and erected, aro 
unbighlly, uneconomical, and needlessly exponsivo in x«roportion to tho house room which 
they oiler. We are further of opinion that this hording together of hundreds of students 
in the same block of building* h, against the instincts and traditions of tho Bengali 
people and acts injuriously upon tho morals and upbringing of our boys. Small 
honoos aflording accommodation for not more than 30 or 40 atudonts, and where each 
student may have a chance of coming in personal contact with the superintendent in 
Tosidonce, would be much nc.rrct our ideal than tho barrack-room typo of hostel which 
the University (or Govemnient) now seem to favour. 

(a) Wo think the colleges, and not the University, should bo tho controlling authority 
over hostels and ‘ attached mesocs.’ 

(h) The superintendent should preferably be a college professor, and he, in con- 
junction with the principal of the roUego, should have full authority over 
-the hostel or mess just as tho ease may be. 

(/) We do not think that there should ho any arrangement for giving tutorial assistance 
in hostels. 


Bethime College, Calcutta. 

From my personal experience of mesa life extending over sixtesn years I suggest that 
_ in each attached mess there should be a ooUege teacher to take 

' core of 15 to 20 boys. The powers of them superiutendonts 

should be considerohly increased. 

Bhasuki, Jtotibhxjshak, Det, B. B., and Dutta, Bidbu Bhusan. 

(a), (6) and (c] The hostels and messes should be placed os now, under tho resident 
superintendents appointed by tho principals of the respective colleges, to whom tho 
superintendents would bo directly responsible. 

Tho Students’ Bcsidonce Committee of the University will be ontitlod to visit tho 
hostels and report on their condition. 

Bhanoabkar, Sir B. G. 

(a) I think hostda and ' attached ’ messes should be directly connect sd with the 

colleges. But these should be inspected by the committees appointed periodically 
by tho University to inspect the aiiiliated colleges. 

(b) and (e) The superintendent should sec that the students are in their places in 

the hostela by about 8 f.m. He should oeq^uaint himself with where tho students 
go during their leisuro hours, and what company th^ keep, and, if there is any- 
thing objcctionablo in these respects, call their attention to it and prohibit it. 
He should also have an eye on the conduct of the students while they are in the 
bnstds : ehould prevent their making rows, quarrdling wiUi each other, and 
the introduction of an objectionable stranger into their rooms. The status of the 
superintendent should be that of a professor and he sbonld dianiiiw matters con- 
nected with the hostds at a common room meetang of the pro&ssors and should 
he reqmnsible to the common room. 

(d) In the college hostels I have known, there is no common dining-halL But the 
students divide themadves into meases of which the secxetacyship is taken up in 
tome by the students. Hie secretary mokes anangementa for the purchase, tho 
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atoting, and thp daily consumption of proviaiona, and 1 hp employment of a cook or 
cooks. He keeps occopnts and divides the total amount among the members at 
the end of tho term of his appointment. This arrangement is iioccssoiy in the 
present social condition of India in whioh there aro so many castes, each having its 
oivii method of cooking food and a predilection for certain food-stnfiis. In tho 
High School for Indian Girls in Poona there ore only two messes — one for Hindus 
and another for non-Hindus, t.s., .Tews and Christians. A time may come when 
these will have to be divided into smaller messes. 

In each of the rooms or dannitoiira of a hostel one student, and certainly not more 
than two, should be accommodated. Each should have a table and a small book- 
oase, as wdl os a bedstead. 

Each hostel has, and should have, on inSnnory attached to it for the treatment of 
illness. There need not be a special library for tho hostel. The college library 
may be made available and, where it cannot be, special arrangements should bo 
made. 

(e) A hostel or a house should be of a size to acoommodato not more than a hundred 
students. 

Tutorial assistance should, I think, be provided, as in the cose of certain students 
and subjects it is almost indispensablo. 


Bhattachabjbe, Mohini Mohan. 

I was a boarder of tho Eden Hindu Hostel for live years and a boarder of tlie 
Hiudingo Hostel for one year. I have oxporionoe of hostels only and my remarks apply 
to hostd accommodation alone. 

(a) If thehostelB ore managed oiul controlled in tho way I indicate the Univera- 

ity may rest satisfied with inapeoting them periodically through its officers or 
inspects. But the University may have its own hostels for rnivoisity students 
of the post-graduate classes and, in that case, tho Univondty will have to arrange 
for th^ administration and control as well. 

(b) The superintendent must necessarily be tho head of the hostel administration as 

I have already stated. Ho will be the final authority as regards control and 
discipline. Ho appeal should lie from him to the principal for, otherwise, 
students would not attach much value to his orders. 

But the superintendent should also bo a man to whom students may look up for 
inspiration and guidance. He should not only have his official authority to 
support his influence on students, but also choraotor, loaming, and sympathy. 
He should not only be feared, but loved and respected. Ho should preside over 
social functions and meetings of tho debating club and bo the loading figure in 
the hostel life. For this reason, it is desirable that a senior ' member of tho 
college staff should be appointed superiutendont of a hostel. 

(c) If the hostel is attached to tlie college tho principal of tho collego would, naturally, 

be tlie final autliority in all matters relating to tho hostel. But, ordinarily, tlie 
resident superintondont w ould be in solo ohorgo of tlie hostel, and the principal 
would notinterfero in its internal manaeemont. Tlio prefects would bo senior 
students nominated by the ‘uperintondont or, where expedient, elected by tlie 
boarders of the different wards. There must be on assistant suporintondent or 
a olerk to look after the meals, control the cooks, servants, sweepers, etc., and 
he must go to the market personally to purchase articles of food. Students 
should pay fixed monthly dues to tiie hostel office, and the assistant f^iiperin- 
tendent should keqi on account showing tlie receipts and tlie expenditure. In 
the Hindu Hostel only two meals are supplied, and there is no arrangement for 
breakfast or lunch. In the Oxford Mission Hostel and in most of the hostels 
attached to the Seottish Churches College there is provision for Inndh, tho^h 
not for breakfast. 1 think time ought to be provision in each hostel for the 
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supply of breakfast and luacb. Tiro full meals and two light repasts ore oertainly 
needed by young men, and u hat Bengali students sufier from is not overfeeding, 
but und(^eeding. 

The superintendent would exeiciso control over the students through the prefects, 
who should report to him cases of misbehaviour and breach of diseiplino. The 
assistant ruperintondent would have nothing to do with tho discipline of the 
hostel, A gate-book ought to be kept in which every student who stays out 
after 0 or 10 in the evening will have to sign his name, and the oliendor who 
cannot give any reasonable explanation of bis default would be liable to 
punishment. 

Tho present sj-stem of inspection by tho university mspeotor of colleges, and by 
the officer specially appointed for the purpose under the new legnlations, may 
continne. 

(e) Hostels should be of oouvenient u^e. They may be divided into wards. If 
there are separate buildings each story of each building may be made into a 
ward. In &e Bden Hindu Hostel a ward oonsists of more than 60 membras. 
But, conudering lire fact that each ward is under a prefect, tho number 60 seems 
too large. Prefects call tho rolls and are entrusted w ith the duty of enforcing the 
orders & the superintendent. Qliey are also re^nsible for the discipline and 
orderly conduct of the students. But it is not possible to come into d^y con- 
tact with 50 students so as to influence their conduct and boliaviour. ^enty 
or twenty-five would be a more manageable number. If there are three buiU- 
inga, with two warda in each, we have about 125 students in all. A snperin- 
tendoit who ia entruated with the con^l and guidance ot 125 students has 
indeed pretty hard work to do. But if he is ably assisted by the prefects of tho 
wstdsl think he will manage it quite welL Ot course, the lesser the number 
ol btudeuts the better will the sapwvision of the superintendent be. The 
numiier of boarders can be lowered only by increasing the number of hostels, 
which means increased expenditure. There are hostels attached to the Scottish 
ClvuTches College where each student is proiided with a room. These rooms 
arc, however, very tmall and, probably, their size interfHes w itlt free ventilation. 
Booms ou^t to be spacious and, even if they are provided witli tw o beds, they 
would be more convenient than small single-seated rooms. But there ought 
not to be more than two beds in a room, as there are in the Hindu Hostel. 

(/) Tutorial aeaistance to atudente is givoi ordinarily m the colleges where students 
meet the toaohere in batches. But, if it is proposed to be given in hostels, provi- 
sion must be made for the residence of the teachers m the hostda. All teachers 
of all the different subjects — or at least one teacher of each particular subject — 
would have to be accommodated. To erect buildinga for this purpose would 
not perhaps, be financially possible. Then, agun, it would also be necessary to 
have a fairly big tibroiy in the hostel with at least the atandard works on a 
variety of subjects. Thu, too, would not, 1 am afraid, bo financially possible, 
especially as we see that there are many colleges witbont suitable libraries. 


Bhattachabya, Nibabanchahdba. 

Vorandabs of hostel buildings should bo made on the north or on the west side, and 
not on the south or the east side as are frequently done. In the summer we want the 
southcni wind and in (I e winter wo want to shut out the narthem wind. This »»«-«»»« that 
the southern or eastern door should lemam open throughont the jrear. But with a 
verandah on the south or east tlie rooms cannot be occasionally completelv separated from 
the outeide world. Therefore atudiee sufier. 

For under-graduate students I prefer thceo-or four-seated rooms. They are bound to be 
better lighted and ventilated, and therefore, healthier than single-seated rooms. Jnsinua- 
tions about sexual vices occur more frequently in single-seated rooms tium in three or 
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fooT-seated loomA Tvro seated Tooins, or rooms vith wooden partitions, should not 
be k^tb 

1 am in favour of big sized hostels aooommodaiing 20U or mote boarders. My 
reasons in support of this view are : — 

(1) The Bengalis are deficient in power of oigstniaation. In a big hostel the staif and 
boarders will have good opportunities for studying the ways of a tolerably big 
orgamsation. Men trained in this way will be bettor fitted to aot aa organiaets 
in various activities of oitizen-life. 

(ii) Big hostels are bound to be more eoonomio. 

(iii) I consider that supervision osm be better done by five superintendents supervisiug 

260 boarders recent in one building than the same number of superintendents 
supervising the same number of students resident in five completely separate 
buildings. Symptoms which will be overlooked by some may be proper^ inter- 
preted others tmd grave crises avoided that way. 

There should be one superintendent for every 60 students. Tuc l.ostol must be ooii- 
troUed by one authority. I am strongly opposed to the dual oontrol of the hostel by the 
University and ooUege. The principal oi the ooUcgo ,wiU be the supreme head cd the 
hosteL The resident superintendent should bo carefully selootod, but must bo given 
autocratic power in the matter of discipline and his decisions should not be reversed 
unless in case of imperative necessity. Messing arrangements should be entirely made 
by the students ; the superintendent ought not to have any concern with this. The 
snperintendent must be provided with lajoily quarters in or near the hostel, otherwise^ 
it will be difiioult to get good superintendents. 

Hostels should not bo situated in the middle of a populous city. Besidontinl oollegos 
should always be built outside a town. But, when coUegoe oan be maintained inside the 
town by filUng it entirely with students resident with their guardians, no qppoaition 
should be made against the existence of such colleges. Further expansian of the hostel 
system should be cautiously made. The now eiqmnsion of this system has boon pretty 
rapid and its lesults should bo watohed before further extension of the system bo made. 

The most obvious e&eot of hostel life is that it has helped to create discontent by 
raisiiig many boys for above their sooial and eoonomia position. They five in better 
buildings than they ivere accustomed to and they spend a good deal of money on 
clothes, eto. They are afraid to do any manual work leat their richer friends should 
slight them. This inorease of diacontent has its good and bod aides. It has given Bengal 
ite revolutionaries, but it has, at the same time, given those brave Bengali detectives 
who ore not afraid to soorifice their fives for their Government and the Bengali 
Boldiers who have gone to fight for their king. 

The second effect of hosM fife has been to sap the foundation of traditional morality. 
The good point of this is that sooial reform has got an impetus from the hostel system ; 
ooste prejudices are dying out very fast. But the bad eftrat is that old beliefs eon be 
'uprooted eaaUy, but new ones cannot be transplanted so easily in their place. Thus, boys 
are afraid to pray in a hostel for fear of being scoffed at by their fellows. A student's 
life in the hostel is praotioeJly a life without any reference to God at olL 

In tiw Government Eden Hindu Hostel there is aooommodation for 200 boarders. The 
space aiUottod for various purposes is os fdlows : — 

(A) The average fioor space given to each boardor — 94-2 square foot. 

(B) The total area for dining- balls, 260} xl23|— ^0106 square feet. 

(C) The total area for siok-room— 060 square feet. 

(D) Humber of privies — 27, 

I oonsider the above aooommodation adequate for 260 boarders. 

Bhattachartya, Habidas. 

1 generally approve of the preeont system of hostels and messes, but I utimld iilr« 
to draw the attention of the Comruission to the foot that a system of computaory naldenco 
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in a hoRtel, or irith a proper puairdian, is likely to press very hard in indiTidual oases. There 
is a large body ol students struggling through the university examinations and 
dependent solely upon their own exertions for the maintenance of themsdlvos and 
their families. If a decentralisation of odllego education takes place these students 
ought to bo allowed to proceed to Caloutta as Calcutta can alone supply them with fields 
of learning. To accommodate these the University ought to found a poor students' hostel 
where scats would be free, or they should be allowed to make their own boarding and 
lodging arrangements, subject to the condition that their residenoe should be notified and 
visited at frequent intervala. Post-graduate students ought to have more freedom. 

(d) Each hostel sboold have a fully-equipped library of books likely to be used by the 
stodents. The present system of indiscriminate boarding ought to be disrouroged 
and, as far as practicable, students takmg up identical or cognate subjeets 
should be put in the some hostel and, if possible, in the same room or in adjoining 
rooms. 

Each hostel ought to be fitted up with a gymnasium and attendanoe at this ought 
to be oompulsoiy 

Each hostel ought to provide at least three meals every day. 

There should bo a sogrogaidon-ward in each ooUego for contagious diseases and, if 
possible, eaoh hostel should have a segregation-room in addition to a siok-room. 

(s) No hostel ought to contain more than SO or 60 boarders and eaoh room ought to be 
single-seated for B. A., B. So.. M. A., and M. So. students. For intermediate 
and B. L. students eaoh room may be double-seated. 

There should be a good-sized oommon room in eaoh hostel, and poriodioals and 
journals might to be subscribed for by the students themselveB. 

(0 One or two freshmen ought to be assigned to every senioc student, who would help 
the former in study and with advice. Stndmts should be so assigoad that 
ocoasional help may be available from the senior students of the some hoeteL 

There ought to bo separate hostels for Muhammadan students, well-to-do classes, and 
ladies. In the first, religious instruotion ought to bo allowed on ortibiodox lines. In tho 
second, the charge ought to be higher, but students ought to be given instruotion in riding, 
law, sun eying, and zamindori management. 

In the last, domestic economy, personal hygiene, singiiig, music, etc,, should be taught. 
Tho establishment of a ladies’ hostel has bocomo urgently necessary as the Bethnno 
College is unable to cope with the large number of appUoations every year. 


Bhattacharyya, Mahamaliopadhyaja Ealifbasanna. 

(а) The hostels and attached messes should be of the same category, and they should 

be under the direct control and supervision of tho college or the University as the 
case may b'>. 

(б) Superintendents of hostels shoild be given more power than they possess at 

present for maintaining effective discipline in the hostda 
(/) There ought to be tutorial asahtance for tho boarders in the hostels. 


Biswas, Sabatlal. 

Students who have passed any degree examination of the University should not be 
aUowed to live in hostels or “ attached messes It is expected that their university 
training has been sufficient to make them responsible and s^-reliont young men. 
They must make their own residential asrangements which might afterwaxda be recog- 
aised by tiie University, 
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I bpg to rcfor you to my previous anavoTB — ^pnrtioularly to qupstion 17. 

Hostels and attached messes should be diieotly under the cnllcgc and tho college, of 
0 OUI 8 O is under tho Univorsity. The suiierintendcnt of tho hostel vill bo answerable to 
tho University for any omission or commission. If it is a Government oollego he will 
-thus have two masters to serve, but that will not operate inharmoniously. 

Ordinarily, the prinoipol of tho college should bo tho superintendent with on extra 
allowance for this work. He should reside in the hostel compound within view of the 
hostel. In a big college the saperintendont will, of oouisc, have asBistants. as ho himself 
will not be in a position to aui>orviBe the whole of it personally. Tho assistants may be 
selected from among the professors of tho college and they should receive an adequate 
remuneration. All professors, however, may not be suited for tho suporintendmt’s 
duties ; as I have indioated, a superintendent should identify completely wi^ the'students 
under his care. The prinoipal, therefore, will have to use extreme oantion in selecting 
his assistant superintradents. All professors may not have the necessary toot to ope 
with this work. What discipline may bo good for school-boys may not bo good for 
college students. The latter should be allowed certain privileges in ocoordanco with their 
ago and status. At the same time, these privileges should not be abused — that they are 
not so abused must be one of the main duties tho prinoipal should attend to. 

Sometimea, retired ofSeers of note may be chosen for this post. It is well known that 
some dewons of private estates and aamindoris are retired officers of mature experience 
— these officers make good dowans or managers, so there is no reason to think why some 
of thorn should not moke good superintendei.ts of hostols. 

All hostels should have non-official visitors — men of noto who arc specially interested 
in matters eduoational. Thoy should not only ins^t the hostol overy month, but should 
invito the students to their homes or meet them in the hostel socially. Those meetings 
will help the students to fill in their leisure — ^but they must not be stiff and formoL Th' 
students must be made to talk ; the visitors, on these oocasions, should treat them as 
friends. Not only the visitors, but the principal and the other professors also should 
tedro the best ohoiis in the room — ^they must forget for the timo being that thoy arc prin- 
cipals, professors, or visitors appointed by Government or the Univorsity. 

Tho University inspootors should mako periodical inspections. 

Tho superintendent should sec that tho students take good wholeiome food — ohoap- 
nesB should not be the first consideration. The students are young — ^thoir appetites ace 
good and thoy must get food of an caaily-digestible kind. A rupeo or two, even three 
or four rupees, extra a month will not be grudged by their parents or guardians if they 
know that thoir children or wards are being well fed. 

7%e servants of tho hostels should bo paid for by Government or the ooUege 
authorities, and not by tho students themselves. 

Two meals a day is the usual rule in this country, but ninety-nine per cent, of the 
studont community like something in the morning and in tho afternoon after thoir days' 
work and heforo their ovening oxorciacs. This ‘ something ’ takes the form of ^ 
almost invariably, which is supplemented by brood and butter, dinpati, loochi' 
poorer, mdhavibihog, otc. Tho authorities should supply these necessities also. 

There should be morning and evening roU-colls in every hostel — after tho morning roll- 
call tho students should (unless medically prevented) do dumb bell or Indian club oxer- 
oise ; for this purpose, tho superintendent or one of his assistants (or according to tho 
size of the hostel more than one assistant) should bo present at tho timo to soc that this 
is done. This would tdoke the students vigorous and ready for their day’s work. Tho 
monitors of each ward may also supervise this execoise — ^whoever Buperviaes it, it 
should be gone through religiously evory^day. 

Seat rent should be very moderate. ‘The extra money which may be paid for seat 
rent may be utilised for food. , , , 

Swimming is another heUthy exeroiae which is neglected. Every hostel ahonld have 
a swimming bath attached to it. Any money spent on this will be most wiaefy spent. 
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1 haTB said that natation should bn one of the tests for ezeontiTe service. India is full 
of rivers, canals, and water channels ; one has not seldom to tahe recourse to a boat as 
the only mode of conveyance. A swimmer is fearless, whereas a non-swimmer trembles 
not only at the si(^t of such a mighty river as the Brahmaputra in July and August, but 
at on ordinary canal if he has to cross it by a country boat mode of sal wood especially. 
I am not a swimmer myscU, and I know the disadvaatages of not being able to swim. 
1, therefore, submit respectfully that a swimming bath should be a neeessary equipment 
of a woll-r^ulatcd hostel. 

Another necessary item is a hospital in close proximity to the hosteL 

Every hostel should have conveniences for night use in the hostel in a coveiud 
place. If a student who has, say, a very bad cold wiSi a temperature of 100° or so, and is 
not ill enough to be removed to tho hospital, has ooossion to answer calls of nature 
at night he boa to expose himself to the weather and then go to the water closet. This 
is not helpful for his cold to disappear. I, therefore, suggest that each hostel should be 
so built that in the event of such sioknesses the students may take advantage of such a 
place of convenience at night through a covered way iii a covered place. This, I think, 
to be one of tho most necessary wants in a hosteL 

A hostel should be divided into wards, and each ward should not have more than 
fifty inmates. This ward is to have one prefect, and one under-prefect ; that is to say, 
two of the moat senior students should look after the discipline, etc., of that ward. 

There should bo single-seated rooms only so that when students study they are not 
disturbed. However well maiuiged a hostel may be, if three or four students Uve toge- 
ther in one room they are bound to talk — and, if one of them happens to be studying or is 
studiously inclined, he suffers. It is not expected that the superinteiulent wiU be twenty- 
four hours with tho students to see what they are doing, whether they ate reading or 
talking. Single seated rooms ate, therefore, necessary. Each ward of this size should 
have a place of convenience for the night. 

In order that the students may Icam how to manage a household every student should 
be mode, by turns, to go to tho bazar for tho daily piovisioiu along with the servants. 
The messing arrangements should be made by the students themsalvos. A mess com- 
mittee should be formed every month to manage the mossing aiul one of the committee 
must go with the servants to liie bazar. If possible, one at least of those members should 
be a Brahmin in a Hindu hostel so that he may pay surprise visits to the kitchen to see 
what the cook and his mates are doing. This is necessary. All kitchens in the college 
compound should be nidde/fy-prco/, ondso also the dining-halls. The fly-proofing of a 
kitchen will not cost much-— it is moat necessary. The hostel superintendents also 
should have fly-proof kitchens. The sairoundings of a college must be sawUarg ; healthy 
from all points of view. Mens saaa in eorpore sano should be the guiding principle. 

In a school hostel an elderly matron may be necessary to look after little boys, but 
that will not be practicable in a college hostel. 

The medical r-nperintendent sliould be a well-qoulifled doctor who in a huge town like 
Calcutta should live near the hostel. He most visit the hostel daily and he should bo 
given an adequate remuneration. In a large hostel there should be more than one 
medical superintendent. Ho must supervise the dieting arrangements — if necessary, he 
should taste the food and pay surprise visits to the Idtohen, having due regard to our 
Indian religions scruple-, ; ho must see to the drainage, etc., of the college, hostel, and 
Its comix>urul. He must see that everything round and about the hostel is sanitary. 

The superintendent and the medical superintoitdent must work in hatinony to see 
that somtaiy and hygienic methods axe followed in the hosteL If the medical superin- 
tendent is a Gkrvomment officer he should be under his deportment and if he is a private 
practitioner he should be under tho governing body of the college, not solely under 
the principal. 

It would be desirable to have a reading-room attached to the hostel — ^I always assume 
that the college to which the hostel is attached has a proper reading-room or rooms. 
The books contained in this room should be books of travel, history, fiction by recog- 
nised writers, etc. 
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I do not think that tho hostel reading-room should oontain text-books. There should 
be suitable arrangements for gomes (indoor) in the hostel. Outdoor games, of course, 
there must be. A stndent is supposed to buy his own text-books — ^if he is not able to do 
so bo may borrow them from the library attaohod to tho college. 

There should bo dofinite hours for study. 

There should be no tutorial assistance in tho hostel. It is not nocessoiy — if a student 
so desires he may easily walk over to one of tho sovoral assistant supciintciidonts who, 
I am sore, would help him over his difficulty. 

The hostel or hostels attached to a college should hare tho capacity to board and lodge 
almost as many students as the ooUege has seating arrangements for. That is, if there are 
200 students in a college, the hostel should be also able to accommodate 200 students 
It may be that the majority of students, or all the students^ have no other place to lire 
in in the college toini. No student should be refused admission to a hostel simply because 
there is no room in the hostel. There should bo no maximum in this matter. 

Stringent univeraity rules with regard to admissions to schools have told very heavily 
on many a student. A stndent is driven from pillar to post— botli in schools and colleges 
— when he seeks odmiaaioiL Education should not be denied — the portals of the Temple 
of Education should be open to all. A few people in Assam have started schools (pri- 
vate) but th^ are like little drops. We could do with more schools. India is a largo 
country ; there should be plenty of accommodation for us alL 

To ensure proper management, a ooUege having more than 200 students should have 
additional hostela whioh will exist entirely independently of each other, but will be under 
the principaL Two hundred students to each hostel — more than 20(H additional hostels 
under the college — this should be the rule. The piinoipal will be the head of all the hostels, 
and he will be assmted by his staff and non-official viaitore — if there are no non-official 
viaitais forthcoming official viaitore will most gladly hdp, I am sure. Above all, let tho 
students feel that though they are in a hostel they aie not away from a home. Let them 
have all the home comforts, and those who have no home comforts at home let them fed 
what home comforts ore like. The superintendent by identifying himself with his Avards 
should hdp them to fed that th^ are at homo. ‘ Sympathy ’ should be the underly- 
ing dement in the superintendent’s actions. 

In the hospital or sick-wards first doss saiiitaiy arrangements must prevail. 


Bose, B. C. 

I wis£^io make only the following suggestions: — 

(a) Tho hostels and* attached mewQS ’ should bo directly controlled by tho colleges, 

and through them by the University. 

(b) The auperintoident should be ^ven on important and dignified status, enabling 

him to commaiid respect and exert a healthy influence^ os his fiinotion wiU 
be to control the students and regulate thdr mode of life. It would be desirabe 
to induce a senior professor, posaossing a worm heart and noble oharaoter, 
to work also as the buperintendont ; the moral effect would be involuabla 
But he should have good asjistante to look to matters of detail oonoeruing 
dinners, obedience to rules, etc. 

(e) The management should bo greatly left to the boordors, but under the effective 
guidance and control of the superintendent. 


Bose, Bai Ghunilal, Bahadur. 

Please see my answer to question 5. 

(d) Each student should be supplied with tho necessary furniture only, whioh shoold 
indode a bedstead, a table, a chair, a book-shelf, and a wall peg supplied by 
the hostel authorities on a small monthly charge from tho student. He should 
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fuinish hiitiHBlf vrith a trunk to keep his clothes and money, and bedding, oonBisting 
of a mattress, a pillow, four pillow-cases, four bed sheets, a nmsquito curtain, and 
a sufficient number of dhotis, shirts, coats, and socks to enable biin to put on dean 
clothes at all times. The rooms should be furnished with electric installation 
for lights only, but I would not recommend fans. The arrangement of lights 
should be such as not to injure the^esight. The dining-rooms should be large, 
well lighted and well- ventilated ; their windows should be protected with fine gauze 
wire or docks to prevent the access of fiies. Whenever possible, all the boordem 
in a hostel should be mode to take their breakfast and dinner together at a fixed 
hour, and the practice of taking food in the bed-rooms or in the kitchens or at 
difierent times should be discountenanced on grounds .of cleanliness, conveni- 
ence, discipline, and also to prevent deterioration of food by keeping. 

The kitchen shoidd also be fairly large, well-lighted and well-ventilated and proper 
arrangements should be made for the escape of smoke. This is one great defect 
noticed in most messes in Caieutta. For about an hour in the morning, and 
also in the evening, the boarders suffer acutely from tlie diffusion of smoke through- 
out the house on account of the defective cook-room arrangements. Wherever 
posaibie, the cook-room should be on the topmost story of the house and at a 
respectable distance from latrines and uriniils. The windows should be guarded 
by wire netting or ckiobs, and no refuse matter should bp allowed to collect in 
the room even for a short time. It would be convenient if the dining-room were 
situated close to the cook-room. 

A good room, with sufficient accommodation for two sick boarders and two atten- 
dants, at one aide of the house should be kept apart as a hospital room for the 
treatment of sick boarders. It should have a separate convenient privy arrange- 
ment, and should be furnished with plain and simple furniture for the conveni- 
ence of the patient and the attendant. This room should never be used by healthy 
boarders. All infectious coses should be removed to hospital, under medical 
advice, os early as possible. Each collegiate hostd should have a medical atten- 
dant who should visit it at least once doily. It should be open to the boarders to 
be treated by the medieol men of their own choice, provided they ore called in 
consultation with the regular medical attendant. 

Each hostel may have its own small library of useful and entertaining books 
and jouinils. Loth English and vernacular. Wherever possible, arrangements 
may be made for a common room for meetings of debat^ dubi^ lectures, and 
social gatherings in each hostd. 

(s) It would depend upon the number of boarders. The superficial area for eacji boarder 
in the b^-room should not bo less than 100 square feet, and there should be 
some open space on all sides of the house. 

(/) It is very desirable that, wherever possible, the students should be provided with 
tutorid assistance, the cost of suoh instruction to be met by the students _ them- 
sdves. 


Bose, G. C. 

My views with regard to the organisation of residential arrangements for 
students will be found summarised in a paragraph of the annual report on the 
Daulatpur College which I was deputed to inspect in 1010. 


Boss, Miss Mbinauni. 

See my answer to question 17. 

(a) These institutions should be under tiio control of the University and should bo 
inspected from time to time by the controlling ogenoy. 
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BoTTOMLE7, j. M. 

MeBBBB and lodguags should be abolished. The maintonanoe of proper control 
over them by the college is almost imjiossiblr, while they ore too small communities for the 
civic virtues to thrive in them. For the same reason I advocate largo hostcla To main- 
tain control of a hostel containing, say 200 students, there should be at least three resident 
members of the ooUege staff. 


ChASBAVABTI, 'Rua.tat.at.. 

The essence of the residential system is that the students should live under the 
eyes of, and in dose touch with, the teachers, forming, as it were, members of the 
same household. This ie possible only in denominational institutions. The arrange- 
ments for the residence and messing of the students should be such as they have 
in their homea and should not be in a more costly or fashionable atyle. Subject to 
the supervision of the tenohor tiie work of management should be left to the students 
as much as possible. The complete success of the residential system would require 
some sort of healthy and productive manual work such as gardening or agriculture. 

(u) Absolute control of these institutions bhould be left to the colleges concerned, 
(b) The supervision must be done by the principal hiznsdf, with the assistance 
of the members of the teaching staff; for purposes of dose supervision 
the hostel may be divided into blocks, each being under the diarge of 
some member of the staff. It is tho moral influence of the teacher which 
alone can maintain proper discipline among the students, and superin- 
tendence by one who is not a teacher is positively harmfid. 

(e) Control and supervision will be exercised by the teacher and the work of 
management is to be done by the students themselves. 

(d) Provision for treatment of illnesa is to be made by the college; library 

fadlitios, eto., may be had from the colle^ itself. The equipment should 
be os plain as possible and, in no case, in a style higher than what the 
student has at home. 

(e) A bhx^ under the charge of a singde teacher should not contain more than 

fifty inmates. 

(J) Tutorial assistance may be given by the rosidont teachers. 


Ghakbatabti, Chintahaban. 

The hostels and * attached messes ’ should be undor tho direct control of the 
institution conoemed. The students of dificrciil institutions should not bo allowed to 
put up in tho same hostel or mess. Tho hostels and mosses should be opon to inspec- 
tion, like the educational institutions to which they belong. The suporintendont should 
be wholly responsible for the internal management of the hostel or mess, in accordance 
with the rules framed by the head of the institution, and try to observo, os far as prooti- 
cable, the manners and customs of the community to which the booidcra belong. 

Tte dining-room should bo separate from tho kitchen, and two or tlirce small kitchens 
and dining-rooms are prefcrablo to ono big kitohon and a large dining-halL 

Every hostel or mess should have a medical attendant and, if jiossiblr, a small stock 
of medicines that ore often required. A room may be set apart for the sick, for nhom tho 
superintendent should make special arrangements about diet and nursing. A small 
library should be provided, suitable books being selected by the snperinteiidont. Ho 
should, with the hdp of one or two monitors, arrange for the issue and return of books 
Instead of one large hostel there should be two or more small hostels. There is no 
harm if these hostels were established near ono another in tho same compound ; but each 
hostel must have separate kitohon and dining-room arrangomonts under the manage 
meat of a separate residoat superintendent. Such orrongenumts would ensure better 
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diacipline, and greater clcanlineas in the preparation and supply of food. Tlio maxi- 
mum niunbcr of boarders in a hostel should bo 25. 

(a) Hostels and attaohed messes are an integral part of the colleges and as suoh, they 
should be directly under the oontrol of &e piinoip^ Nothing should impaii 
his authority over the management and administration of the hostel or hostels 
attached to his collego. The University should only prescribe certain general 
rules and interfere as little as possible with the principal’s arrangements. 

(h) Subject to the piindpal’s approval, the superintendent, who stands in the place 
of the guardian of the borers, should have full power and opportunity to 
supervise, guide, and oontrol them. Hie should he on aged, experienced, and well- 
paid member of the college staff. The influence of his ohaiaater and persanality 
should be oonaidered at the lame of his appointment, No boarder should be 
sent up for any examination unless the ptinoipal is satisfied from the superin- 
tendent’s report as to the hoarder’s good omiduot during his stay in the hostel or 
mess attaohed to the college. 

(e) The internal management should be in the hands of the superintendent and his 
assistants. He should have ahsolute oontrol over the menial staff. The latter 
should he paid hy the college, and not by the boarders. The principal and 
his staff should virit the hostel or mess every week as a part of thsir regular 
duties. Their visits should not be merely formal and should give the boarders 
on opportunity to come into closer oontset with them. The inspector of messes 
should pay fr^uent visits and send a copy of bis inspeotira report to the 
prinoiji^ for his information. 

(d) (i) Iron bedsteads should be used, instead of wooden ones, in the hostels and meases, 

(ii) Rooms should not he mote than two-seatod as a ruleb 

(iii) An isolated room should be specially rosorred for the treatment of illness. During 

tho prevalence of on epidemic, e.g., smoUpox, the University should provide for 
the treatment of its students in a central nursing home. 

(iv) A small library and a prayer room should be provided in each hosteL It is desir- 

able that the boarders should have weekly meetings for discussing social 
and literary topics, under the supervision of the superintendent. 

(e) The number of boarders in the hostd should ordinarily be 40 and 30 for the college 

and school, respectively. 

(/) The provision of tutorisl ssristance is derirable^ if it is posuble. It should not 
be made a port of the superintendent’s regular 'irork in the hosteL 

Chattbbxbb, The Hon’ble Mr. A. C. 

I have ohendy said that I would compel all students, utiIww they live with parents 
or very near relations within a reasonable distance of the college or university ‘ depart- 
ment’, to reside in a college or department hostel. 1 would hare no ' attach^ messes’ 
nor hostels open to students of differeut colleges. Z would have some of the teachers of the 
college living in the hostel and sharing its common life. I do not believe in superintend- 
ents unc-onnected with college work of some sort. At the head of the college teachers 
living in the hostel there should be a dean, who will have disoiplinaiy powers similar to 
those of the dean of a Cambridge college. The dean will be subordinate to tho principal 
or master of the college. The business aspect of the hostel will be managed by a mem- 
ber of the college staff, who may be called bursar, and who will have btewaids under hun. 


OsATTEBJBB, Bu LAiimoHAN, Babadui. 

Students not living with their parents or bond fide guardians should live in college 
hostels. No other kind of residence should he allowed. 

(a) Tho University should leave the hostels to be organised and managed by the 
colleges, wUch should be given a free band. 




OMAyOATimf or WHfur.Ttin'ty;. 


Cbattbbjeg, Rfti L^Lmioius, ' -"/'v ( u vft >1 -f' it'mtUBK, 

J"*1 TO I* E. >« 


(6) It is bo-jt not to rfffin'' • '1 5 j ' j _ • * ' sii ^ f * ,VI rj* uprim* 

tendont. ]fe ■•hould hts UDKltt p: j il • r i 1* »rj him i*>i tho 

good bohavioitr of t}ie board* t-. Ui iL > i . *o Adtrh or^r the 

Btndouti in hii charge and help ‘ ^ Sl'?-' Ji** - 

(c) The management of the ho'stal -hould bf ^ * t u «t d r^'n-Ku iid'r-.v, ho should 

appoint their aim committees. Th** \tl h juld 'uh i-e and help. 

The control of tho Unircraity o^er t j*' 1 -bjiiJd hi* e\<'iTi-pd through 
the principal only. Ho'tch. should 1 1 sin u;. - rippn to inspection ; but 
rogulw periodical inspections an* apt to dt tt .• tLrir ] urpo'c. 

(d) The hostel should he as little like a I ariark •lud t • inurh like ><n Indian home as 

possible. 

(e) The best size for hostels is awscommodation for 4it students in a separate house 

under a teacher (u ho should be pros ided vith mariied' quartern). Com- 
fort* not luzuijr, should be the ideal. 

(/) I think tutorial assistance should be given cntiicK ui hoslels outside tho fixed 
hours of oollege trork. 


Chattebjeb, F. E. 

(a) The present system seems to bo satisfactoiy. Each college should manage its 
own hostels through its superintendents : and the Fitudents* Hesidence Committee 
of the Senate should exercise general aupei vision from time to time. 

(Zi) and (o) The superintendent should, piefmably, be a member of the teaching ataff. 
He ^ould be responsible for the good management of tho hostel or hostels under 
him : and he should be given considerable ficedom m its mamigcmcnt, subject 
to tte general suiierTisjon of a committee consisting of membra s ot tho teaching 
staff, or of tho principal. Ho bhouM have sonio remuneration for this work. 
The prinoipol, the members of the tendung stall, and those of tho Govoining 
Body of the college should, from time to time, inspect these hostels, and report 
to the committoe or to the prinoipal. 

(d) and (e) The best size for a hostel would be one accommodatmg either 50 or 
100 students. Each hostel should have one oi two kiichrais, accoiding to 
its size, and one spacious diniug-ioom. One or two looms should bo set apart 
for inmateB who might be ill. Proper medical attendance should be provided 
for. In the mofussQ, and in towns, where available, there should bo recreation 
grounds attached to hostels. 

Special library facilities for hostri students aie desk able, but are likely to entail 
great financial strain on the colleges concerned. 

(/) Tutorial assistance is desirable, but may not bo practicable under the present finan- 
cial condition of most ooUoges. 


Chattebjee, Sahtobh Euuab. * 

Students who cannot afford to live with parents or guardians shonld generally reside 
in hostels or 'attached* messes of their respective colleges. Advanced students, 
however, [i.e., those who bebng to colleges of gioup (B)] may be permitted to live in 
lodgings approved by their own colleges. Each college will have its own Lostek and 
‘ attached ’ messes over which it will excrciso stiict supervision and control. 

(a) The University should lay down eertam rules writh a view to securing good 
sanitary conditions in the hostels and ‘ attached ’ meases and their proper 
Bupemsicn by the college authoiities. It should also lequire the college 
authorities to furnish annual lepoits regarding the condnot of these host^ 
and mesBes ; but it need not directly inteitore with their mtemol monogsment, 

VOL. zn p 
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(&) The snpeiintendont should he a member of the teaching staff of the college 
He should be selected for his spcoial power of commanding tho respect and 
confidence of the students. He will be lesponsiblo for tho supcirision of health 
and morals, and idso for mointenanoe of disolplino among tho students placed 
under his care. His infiuonoo, therefore, should be moral, rather than coereivo. 
He should olm at tho maintenance of discipline by a firm, but oonoiliatory 
demeanour, rather than by threat of punishment. It must never bo forgotten 
by him and the college autliorities that one rnaiw object of collegiato cduoation 
is to develops among young men an ardent love of oivio virtnes so as to fit 
them to be free oitizens of a free commonwealth. 

(e) The hostels will accommodate a much larger number of students than the 'at- 
tadied * messes. They wiU, therefore, have to be placed under the control of a 
recent superintendent. But members of the teaohing staff will not usually 
like to live with the students in the same building nnlftM their privacy is assur- 
ed by the provision of suitable family quarters. Every superintendent will 
have to be assist cd by a permanent assistant superintendent, who need not be 
a member of the teaohing staff of the college. He should he a man of culture 
and good breeding so that he may be at no disadvantage in his dealings with the 
members of ^e hostel. It will ho his business to help the saperinteadeint in 

every way in the performance of his duties, espeoiahy in connection with 
routine work. * 

Sonior st^ents in hostela may, with profit, be appointed monitors to hdp the superin- 
tendent in the ^dplinaiy portion of his work. Their serviees should be purdy honorary 
u, otherwise, they wiU cease to command tiie oonfidmice of their frUow-maxilra and will 
be ob]eets of distarust and suspicion. 

™s®i« in tho hostels should ho left entirely to tho hoarders themselves. But 
if dirty of the superintendent, as well os of the assutant superintendent, to 

help wein with their advice and guidance in these respects. Boarders should be encouraged 
•11*1 ™ management of the hostel business. A true corporate spirit 

wul thus he developed among the students residing in the hostels. 

{d) Each hostel will have its own kitchen and dining-room, sufficient to acconunodato 
the entire body of its members at one time, so that on occasion, all of them 
may take their meals together. Each hostel also should have special provi- 
sion for tho removal of any of its members to a room specially reserved for tho 
purpose in case of contagious disease. It should also have its own library 
and a common room, where there would ho newspapers and magazines of nil 
Mrts. Wherever possible, each hostel should have a playground of its own. 

'' also bo equipped with a gymnasium. The boarders should be onoourog- 

ed to take on ootivo port in all outdoor sports and games and other kinds 
of physical exeroise. 

(e) Hostels, as outlined above, may easily provide aoeommodation for about a hundred 
and fifty boarders. The superintendent will then be able to become personally 
acquainted with all tho students placed under bisipharge. A smaller number 

. Mtjiolp in tho growth of that corporate spirit which is one of the objects 

of collegiate life to fbstor among the studonto ; a larger number will make 
the hostels too unwieldy. 

The attached messos should bo conducted on the same lines os tho hostels. But, 
as they Wto generoUy contain a smaller number of students, two or three of them may be 
ohara of one superintendent. He should, however, be within eosy reach 
or al the messes and in frequent and intimate touch with the members thereof. In no 
case mouia more than a hundred and fifty students he placed under the oaro of one 
superintendent. 

Spemd^hcMtels and messes should he established for the students of the backward 
masses in Hindu sooiefy. It is probable that, except in Calcutta and perhaps also at 
xiaooa, there will not be a sufficient number of students of memhere of such olasscs in any 
one oouege to warrant the formation of separate messes for them in each college. In 
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that caso, aovcral rollcges may start common, messps for any one of theso olasses. In 
many centres ul learning outside Calcutta there is but one college. In these cases, 
separate blocks in the college Itostels may bo reserved for the use of such classes of stu- 
dents, where they would be able to make special arrangements for themselves as regards 
messing, but otherwise they would be under the direct supervision and control of the 
superintendent of the main hostel. 

All the largo colleges contain a number of Muhammadan students, for whom, therefore, 
separate hostels should bo established providing good accommodation fox all of them. 
They should be managed exactly on the samo system as in tho cose of the other college 
hostels. 


Ghattkbjee, Rai Bahadur Sabat Chausba. 

There should be separate hostels for each college. Tho hostels should each have 
a superintendent residing and messing with the inmates. The superintendent should be 
either a teoohor in the cose of ‘chools and a professor in tho case of colloges. His function 
would ho gonorolly to control and supervise tho management of hoatelB, and to look after 
the hygiene, the moral and physioal training of tho inmates, and to foster and encourage 
fellow-fceting and a B|)irit of comradeship amongst them. 

Tho hostels should be accommodated in Koparsto buildings to contain not more than 
100 students each j tho ininatos should bo divided into two groups of not moro than .‘50, 
oaoh under a superintendent. Each group should bo further aub-dividod into two or 
moro groups, with a sorrant and cook and auRiciont soparato accommodation for kitobon, 
dining-room, oto., for ooeb such group. Tho monagomont should bo left to tlio studonts 
themselves, one of whom will, by turn, manage the arrangement for about a week. This 
in itself will have an oduoativo value. 

Tlio hostels should bo located as near to the oollegos os possiblo, and the oolloge libraries 
and laboratories should bo mode occessiblo to the studonts both during the oolloge hours 
and in tho mornings and evenings. 

There should bo soporate arrangements in oaoh college hostel for the treatment of 
ilbiess, and in residential colleges there ought to bo a dispensary attached to the 
oollego, the modiciuos being supplied to tho studonts at oost price. 


Chattebjee, Satis Chabdba. 

The present residential arrangements for students do not soom to me to be per- 
fectly satufaotory. Rtudents from dillcreni^dibtricta of Bengal arc now made to live in 
some big hostels and to partako of tho same food. But this is prejudicial to tho liealth 
of many studeutR, as there is a conlliot of taste among ntudonts of diifcront districts. I 
know the iuRtance of a student from the HouToh district who suffered greatly from 
dysxmpRia from the cxcossivo use of pepptw corn on the part of his moas-maros from 
Eastern Bengal. Agam a superintendent who has a largo numbor of students under him 
cannot pay particular individual attention to all tho students. 

In view ot these facts, it is desirable to have small ‘ attached messes each oonsisting 
of twenty students at most, uho are rcsidoats of the same district, and who sliouUl be 
placed under the personal coro of a teacher as thoir saperintendent. Tho supcrintciideuv 
must be an able and upright teacher who can give valuable lielp to tho studoiits in tho 
training of the body and the mind. The management of tho moss should be left to the 
students thomaclveR so far as its expenses and the selection of food-stuffs for its inmates 
are ooncemed. As regards the treatment ot illness, which is but oceasional, it is more 
desirable to leave the nutter to tho personal account of tho studont in question than to 
the poor students maintain a phyaician all the year round. As for library faoib'tiee 
it may snfBce to permit the Btudents to moke tho fullest possible use of the ooUego Ubtoxy. 
Instead of having separate libraries for so many meisos. Tutorial assist anoo, if neo^ 
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saT>, muy be given by teachers who act as supcrinlenilent's of the messos. Every mpMs 
should aflord to the students good opportunities for physical exercise, and should bo 
equipped accordingly. The University should make sure, by means of inspection, that 
messes are so situated and managed os to eiioure the moral ohoraoter and 
physical health of the students. 

CeATTEBJSB, Sunixi TT mfAw . 

Every college should have attached to itself a few big hostels, os near to each other 
as possible, so that the hostels and the college might form a group. The hostels should be 
big enough to accommodate among themselves all the students of the college. Each 
hostel should have a big quadrangle to serve as a playground, and each hostel should 
have its own medical arrangements. There should be one mew in each hostel managed 
entirely by students, under the supervision of a resident prafesbcir ; but the hostel might 
he divided into sections and, for purposes of discipline, the best senior students in each 
section may be placed in oharga The college should try to foster a sense of esprit de 
corps, as well as of eorporate lii(^ among the boarders of a hostel and among the hostels 
themselves. Students should be encouraged to form libraries, clubs for debates, etc., and 
to organise social functions. By all these a sense of self-help and organised action might 
he engendered. It is essential that there should be no separate hostel arrangements for 
students of the well-to-do elasses. 

(a) These should be oantroUed by the University, through the principal, who will 

place some professot in charge. 

(b) The students will manage the hostel or mess by themselveB entirely. There will be 

a resident professor, who wiU maintain discipline and exercise general snper- 
vision. 

(c) C!ontrol and inspection should bo left to a committee composed of the members 

of the college staS, who will act in accordance with the regulations of the Uni- 
versity. 

(d) Barring the provision for treatment of illness, every arrangement (library, mess, 

etc.) should bo loft to the students themselveB. 

(e) Hostels of the size of the Eden Hindu Hostel should be the rule. 

(/) If the obligatory percentage of attendance at lectures, which is now very high 
(76 per cent }, be reduced, os it should be, tutorial assistance in the hostel 
will be imperatively necessary. JBut, under the HTiating system, tutorial 
assistance should be provided iE a student desires it, or if the professor finds 
that he requires it. 


Chahdhubi, The Hon’Sle Justice Sir Asutosh. 

Uesses and lodgings ought to be under better control and mspeotors ought to be 
appointed by the University for that purpose. I am in favour of a residential uni- 
versity, hut I feat that the system whieh has been so long in force cannot now be 
modifled, o«ept by the introduction of hostels and seminaries. Besidential colleges 
m the district towns are more praotieable than in Calcutta. 


Ceaudhubi, Bhubak Mohan. 


The h^ls ^ atoched messes in the univetsiiy town should be under the 
d^t TOntrol of t^ University and those in the mofussU under the college author- 

Pt^\who, by his character and edueftion, can 
c^and rospect from ^e boys under his charge, and he should look alter the hUlth 

progress. The hostel should Dc 
situated in an open space havmg sufficient space for a^ygtouad and a gymnasium. 
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Tbs kitchen and the dining-room must be eufficiently spacious. A doctor should be 
specially engaged for the treatment of illness in the hostel and for giving advice about 
sanitary arrangements. There must be a common room in each hostel where the 
students should meet every day at a particular hour to read newspapers and period- 
icals and for free interohauge ci thought. Tutorial assistance in a hostel may be pos- 
sible if there ore two resident superintendents — one to supervise the hostel and the 
other to give some tutorial aasistmiee to boys. The head of the institution, at 
least, should live in the compound or very close to it. 


Ghaudhubi, Hem Chamdba Bay. 

(a) Hostels and messes should be under the direct oontrol of the president or the 

principal of the institution to which they are attached. This oontrol should 
be exercibed through superintendents chosen by the boarders from among 
their professors and prefects elected by the boarders from among themselves. 
The University should have powers of inspection. 

(b) and (e) The superintendent should distribute seats, maintain discipline, and 

call the rolls. He should not interfere with kitchen and dining-room arrange 
ments ; inspectors should be, as a rule, senators, principals, or professors. 

(d) Messing arrangements should be entirely in the hands of the students. There 
should be in evoiy hostel or mess one resident medical officer for the treatment 
of illness. 

Every hostel or moss should bo provided with a common room and a library. 

(s) A hostel should not consist of more than 60 boordors. 

(/} No; unless the students desire it. 


Chattdhubi, The Hon’ble Babu Eishobi Mohan. 

(a) The hostels and attached messes should be under the control and supervision of 

the colleges. The University should have no particular concern wi^ thorn be- 
yond the genorol power of supervision end oontrol which it should continue to 
exeieiee over the eolleges. 

(b) The superintendent should, preferably, bo a tutor or junior professor, and should 

be resident in the hostel or moss. He should fill the position of guardian of the 
boarders. Ho should watch the moral, intellectual, and physical development 
of the boordors and teach them to bo regular and simple in their habits. 

(c) The premises and sites for the hostels and mossos should be selected by the college 

authority. The arrangement for food and establishmont should be delegated to 
a committee of the boarders who should moke proper arrangements under the 
guidance of the superintendent. 

The superintendent should have full control over the students committed to his 
oare. The committee of etudents, with the superintendent at its hood, will moke 
the internal arrangements, eubjoct to the oontrol of the college authority. 

The govoming body of the college should appoint a committee for the supervision 
of the host^ and messes. One or more of the committee should inspect the 
hoBtele and messes os often as possible and give suggestions to the euperintend- 
onts about the improvement of the institutions, and submit poriodioal reports 
to the governing b^y. The work inspection should not be undertokon by 
the University, but the university inspectors should consider the arrangements 
made for the rceidonoo of students generally at the time of their inspeotion. 

(d) The superintendent should consider the kitchen and dining arrangements. Neoee* 

sory arrangements for physiced excroise within the premises is indie^enaal^y 
neeessary. A qualified medical man should be appoint^ who will dally visit the 
hostels. A separate room should be set apart for patients. Each obllege 
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should keep a dispensary which should supply medicine to its students at a 
common rate. Boarders should have tree access to tho college library and 
reading-rooms. There should bo arrangements for religious mstruotion as 
far as practicable. 

(s) The best size fora hostel is one which oan aoeomuiod>ite sixty boarders. 

(/) It is desirable, but it is not tiutnieially praeticable, lor the college. _ ^ Tho superin- 
tondent should watch tho progress ol tho boarders and il, in individual coses, he 
thinks tutorial assistance necessary he should advise tho guarcUaus accordingly. 

Cuaudhuut, The Hon'ble Jlabu Bbojbnbua. Jusiiobb Bor. 

Students should, as far as possible, bo allowed to live in their homes under natural 
guardians, but where they have to live in boarding-houses or hostels they should always 
live under a residential superintendent, who should be very carefully selected, should, 
preferably, be a teacher ot the institution, and must bo a man full of sympathy and 
patience, with no heterodox leanings. The position of the superintcudeut should, as 
stated before, be, as far as possible, that of a natural guardian, with almost the same 
rights and responsibilities. The boarding-house and superintendent should also be 
under the general control of the University, or boards of professors, or boards of well- 
selected prominent individuals, who should be invited and requested to undertake such 
duties. 

Whether in big hostels or boarding-houses, there should be separate cooking arranm- 
ments for a limiM number of boys, not more tiian 20 or 26 being put together, lue 
mauagomout should rest with the students thamselveB, under the general supervhdon 
of the superintendent. The equipment should be simple and inenensive. 

As for as possible, boys of di&eront castes should bo placed in diflerent messes, with 
separate cooking arrangements. At least, there must be separate dining-rooms for 
different castes. 

Students nearly related to ono another should be provided with aocommodation in 
the seme lodging, and, as for as possible, in the same room, although they may belong 
to different iostitutions or although one may be a student of a secondary sch^. 

Library facilities may be provided in big hostels but, in doing so, we must not make 
living in boarding-houses expensive, for libraries, after all, very often prove ornamental, 
things even in our colleges and schools and are at times a souioe of destruction. 

As to tutorial arrangements in booiding-houses lUs is very necessary, but it is 
equally necessary to make them inexpensive, in most cases, in a poor country like 
outs. The senior students in messes and boarding-houses should, i^er proper safe- 
guatdsj be made to spend, say, on hour’s time daily in helping a junior student or 
some j'uniora in his, or their, studies. This will tend to generate in seniors affection 
and sympathy for their juniors and a sense of respect in juniors towards their seniors — 
so essential for the natural growth of ideas of discipline and comradeship in corporate 
life. 


CHomiHUBT, Bai Taxirsba ITath. 

Idy suggestions regarding tho organisation of rendential arrangements for students 
are already pven. Those living with their parents and natural guardians should not be 
disturbed, but those who live in licensed hostels should be under the special care of 
superintendents appmnted by the authorities of the respective colleges. The Uni- 
versity should appmnt a vintors' board, oonsisting of the fedlows, with a suitable 
percentage of outndors, who are men of influence and education, to inspect these 
eollego hostels. 

Begardlng residential colleges, the Unlversi^ should appdnt a visitors’ board from 
amongst their members, with power to associate with &em men of local influence 
and education, to inspect frequently those colleges and to see ths^ proper discipline 
is observed. These o^eges being their own, in a special sense, the Un^orsity would be 
ultimately responsible for the g^ conduct of those studenfo who are taumt in the 
unlversil^ oolleges. 
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The financial aspect of the q.ueBtion under diacuEsion need not trouble us because 
students will pay tor their mess and board and, further, because Government, the 
University, and the college autlioritiea will liavo to contribute to the funds of these 
bostols. By suitable economic management and by dispensing with unnecessary 
luxuries I think this system would not bo impracticable even from a financial point 
of view. 


Cbohan, Ber. Father F. 

The existing university regulationa in regard to hostels, etc., ore, if kqtt to, very 
satisfactory. 

(1) 1 would suggest that the resident superintendent should be a profeasor or demons- 
trator or tutor of the college who hu already gained the good-will of the students. 

(e) In this coimeotion I would ask leave to quote here a paragraph from my annual 
rqtort of 1917 : — 

" The hostel for our Indian students at 2,10^11, Lower Circular Road, was formally 
opened this year, and, from the very out^, every seat was filled. The accom- 
modation provided is for 60 studmts only, arid we much regret that the 
University did not see its way to accord us a more substantial sbaro in the 
grant allotted for hostels, so ns to allow of a larger building. Tho demand in 
our cose far exceeds tho supply. St. Xavier's docs not enjoy tho advantage 
possessed by the other colleges more centrally placed in tho north of Calcutta, 
of having a number of liceu^ messes in close proximity ; and. as the propor- 
tion of students coming to ns bom distant localitieB aimnoUy inereases, it seems 
reasonable to expect tlwt the one hostel attached to the college should be such 
as to offer aocorrunodation to a fairly large percentage." 

This applies to all Bimilar oases. 

(/) As tutorial assistanoe is already given in the college to all the students, the hostel 
residents could form literary, 8cientifi(v and drunatio dubs, under the guidance 
of the college professors, should also be obliged to speak English. 


CxmmNGHAu, The Hon’ble Mi. J. B. 

Not more than 40 students should be under the core of a single superintendent, 
the superintendent being provided with family quarters m covered connection with the 
hostd and a study in the hostd building. 


Das, Bhusan Chandba, and Bat, BAiXDinHA CkANOKA. 

(b) The University will lay down general principles and colleges will make rules 
according to special conditions. 

(b) A spodol service may be created by the University for the supervision of the work 
of hostds, and the superintendents of hostels will bdong to this service. There 
shonld be a graded scale of pay and a provision for pension. Each superintend- 
ent should be provided wilh family quarters in the hostd in his charge. The 
superintendent must be a man of excellent character, having genuine faith in 
the rdigion he professes, conversant with religious books, and^ympathetic in his 
behaviour. IBs rank will be that of a member of the teochi^ staff. He, 
from time to time, will have talks with students on religious topics and the stu- 
dents of each dass may have one period set apart on the lime table for a short 
discourse on any approved rdigions book. 
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(c) A Buperintendent will havo in his oheige not more than 60 boarders. The messing 

arrangements in a hostel will be managed by stndonts. Tweniy-five students will 
form a messing section. 

(d) , (e) and (/). fifty students should live in one hostel. A hostel should have family 

quarters for one superintendent, one tutor, one clerk, thirteen four-seated 
rooms (for 60 students), two ki tokens, two dining-rooms, two store rooms, one 
library, one siok-room, and one oommon room. 

There should be one attending physician for four such hostels. 

Das Gupta, Kabuna Kanta. 

1 have no definite knowledge of the modem hostel system in Goloutta for college 
boys. It is certainly desirable for hostels attached to schools to have separate kitchen 
and hostel arrangements for different castes, classified as touohables and non-touohables ; 
provision for treatment of illness should be mads by reserving a room or two, with a oer- 
tain number of beds for segregation of serious oases. It is also necessary to keep a Buffl* 
dent stock of medicine in the hostel compound or near by in charge of a competent 
medical authority who should ordinarily be an assistant surgeon. This arrangement 
has worked wdl in Qauhati, especially as medical aid is given here free of cost. 

Accom m odation should he so for limited that a boarder may get at least 600 onbio 
feet of air space. ' ' 

In a school hostel boys in the lower classes do sometimes get a sort of help ficom boys 
in the higher classes, but it is not enough. Tutorial assiatanoe is certainly needful towards 
the nee of a decent library which should be added to eaoh hostel 


Db, Hab Mohuk. 

(d) The superintendent should be chosen by vote from among the np.tl,^Mafa« gj tha 
staff. When the proper man is got, he should be allowed tho TnuTimiiTn (jf 
freedom with regard to the management and control of the hostel Mm. 
His remuneration ought to be handsome so os to attract a qualified 


De, Satisoeabuba. 

(a) The eidating relations are good. 

lb) The superintendent should bo a professor or leoturer. 

(e) The esisUag arrangements ore good. 

{i) and (e) Hosteb similar to those in tlie compound of the Dacca College should be 
oonstruoted. I am for small hostels, eooh aooommodalang 26 hoarders and 
one superintendent, because only in suc^ small hostels can individual attention 
be paid to boarders. 

(/) This is desirable, but seems to be finanoially impraotioable. 


Dby, Baboda Fbobaud. 

In regard to hostds and “ attached messes — 

(o) They should be under the direct control of the University, and the author. 

ities should oo-operate and have immediate charge. 

(6) The superintendent should generally be an elderly professor of the and 

his status and functions should be like those of a natural guardianT^ 

(c) There should be a sot of rules regarding the management, control, and 
of hostels. These are matters of detail 
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(d) Hostels should be properly equipped and should have all facilities according an 

funds ore available. 

(e) A hostel should be a well ventilated, commodious builduig. 

(/) It would certainly odd to the usefulness of a hostel if tutorial assistance is pro* 
vided, but it means money. 


Dbt, N. N. 


Xhis question has been partly answered in my answer to question 17. 

Students of different coUeges should be allowed to club together to live in a mess, 
under the control of the principal of one of tho colleges, a professor or a tutor of 
such a college being tiie superintendent. One advantage of this method is that 
village groups may be formed, and another is that brotiiers or cousins reading in 
difiwent edll^B may live under one roof, forming family groups as it were. 

Big hostels ore not at all convenient both for &e students and the superintendent, 
and my idea is that sixty ought to bo the limit for one building under one superin- 
tendent. 

The hostels, messes, and attached messes should be under the full control of the 
oolleMs. 

The superintendent should be a man of the status of a professor of the college, and 
he must have enthusiasm for the work and must be as much a sympathiser and well- 
wisher of the students under his charge as their parents or guardians. He will have 
absolute control over the boys in matters of discipline, and would look after the moral, 
physical, and intellectual welfare of the boys placed under his charge. 

The supeiintendetnt ought to be relieved of the duties of detailed management, 
which duties wUl be placed in charge of the assistant superintendent. 

All other arrangements for the hostel — equipment, kitchen, dining-room, and treat- 
ment of illness — should be amply provided. 

Library fsoilitieB and provision for tutorial assistance are the two items which 
cannot be taken in hand at present for financial considerations. 


Ohab, Sashtdba Ceandba. 

(a) Tho University should have nothing to do with the intemai management of a 

hostel or an attached mess, which shall be under the exclusive control of the 
principal of the college. 

(b) The superintendent should have powers akin to those of the principal in matters 

of discipline, and his authority should be final. Claes promotion, or the sending 
up of a candidate for university examination, ought to depend on a good report 
from tho superintendent. The superintendent should be a member of the 
teaching staff of tho college. He should not bo a young man, and should bo well 
paid. FamUy quarters should also be provided. All tho menials should be under 
his exclusive ooutrol. The superintendent shopld, preferably, be an Indian. 

(c) Professors of the college should often visit the hostel, which should be regarded as 

on integral part of the ooUogo. Tho principal should visit his hostel at least 
once a week. It is desirable that professors of tho college should also take an 
active port with tho students in games and other things. 

(d) Every hostel should have dining- and kitchen-rooms separated from the main 

building. Ample provision should also be mode for gomes and outdoor exercises. 
There ought to bo the nucleus of a small library in every hostel, and there ■h A uld 
be a segregation-room for tho sick. 

(e) Not more -than 60, and not less than 30 ; otherwise, the sapeiintendent cannot 

come into personal touch with every individual student. 
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(/} Any tutorial ossistimoe should he a labour of love ou the port of the superintendent 
and itocd not be luodo a condition of his appointment. 

Con-<idoring the financial stringency now, and for some timo to come, it would be 
advisable to utiliso any grant from the public funds towards subvention to 
attached mossos. This would bo economical. A larger number of students can 
be housed in this manner. The altoehed messes should, thus, really bo hostels, 
with buildings hired for a long term. Unattached messes are on unmifdgated 
nuisance and they should be abolished forthwith. 


D’Souza, P. G. 

The warden of the students shofild bo an Indian professor who oan enter into 
the life of the students. It is always best to give as much self-government as possible 
to students. Each hostel should bo provided with a hall to serve os a library or a general 
mooting-plaoe^ a special blook for students that ore ill, kitchens for different communities, 
oto. 


Dukb, W. V. 

Messes ore distinetly doDgarous and injurious to the students in respect of study, 
diseiplme, morals, etc. 

(s) The throe-Btudont room is not satiafaolory. Four students would appear to bo 
the minimum number of students who should reside in one room. 


Dutt, Bebati Bamae. 

I have already said much about my idea of hostels in answer to other questions. 
Of oourae. there must always exist a number of hostels and attached messes for a great 
number of our boys who caimot live with their parents or other suitable guardians, but 
the hostel should never be made to displace the temple of the family. The hostel diould 
be a tutorial hall attached to the oollsge, under the oontrol of a man or men who oan, 
and do, act as tutors, and the management should be left to the boys themselves. The 
size shemid never be too big and about 50 should be the maximum number of students 
in any hostel Each student will contribute a rupee for tuition, and the existing college 
tutors will be asked to be the hostel superintendents, 30 to 60 students should be ""df 
the oontrol of one tutor in one hostel 


Dutta, Fbomodb Chaebba. 

The superintendents of the hostels should be good professors, preferably senior in age | 
so the sali^ must be made attractive. 

(c) Each hostel should not contain more than three messes, with 20 students in each 

mess. / 

(d) Each mesa of 20 students should get a kitohen, etc. There should be a raferenoe 

library in the hostel (60 students). Senior students might ooaoh junior students 
gratia or for a small remuneration. 


Pawobs, G. E. 

1 have already stated that I think that hostels should be rfaw'gnp;! for not more 
than 60 boarders. ISie type-plan for a hostel for 60 boarders in this province provides 
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for a main buildiag, which forms threo aides of a quadrangle, ihe front bang endosed 
by a tailing. Xhe students deep and do tbeir work in large dormitoiieB and they 
have also a common room. Behind tho main quadrauglo ore two smaller ones, one of 
which contains the kitchens, store-rooms, and a night latrine, while the other contains 
tho superintoMdcal's taiiaua quarters. Biliuri studenis scorn to ijrulor to eat their 
food in the rooms in wbi(^ it is cooked, so separate dining-rooms are not provided. 
Each hostel has a segregation ward at some distance from it. The superintendent is 
responsible for seeing &at the boarders observe tho proscribed routine and do not 
Icavo tho hostd at night. He suporvises the arrangements for thoir food and helps 
them in their work. If he is not the head master, the latter exerdses a gene^ 
supervision over Us work. This type of hostel appears to bo satisfactory. The hostel 
being designed so that it can be locked up at ni^t cases of breaking bounds are rare, 
while the provision of sanana quarters for the superintendent in connection with the 
hostel not only tends to make the auporvision closer, but is popular with the superin- 
tcudonts and, thus, renders it possible to obtain good men for the work. These hostels 
for 60 students, with superintendent's quarters, cost about Its. 30,000. 


GaKGULI, SUBEh'DBA MOUAV. 

I do not with to outer into the details of n sohomo ; but it may bj soid that, in any 
kind of residential arrangement, strict discipline of a mechanical type, W'ithout tiio loving 
guidance as that of a parent or a brother, will produce very little good. 


Geodes, Patbick, 

Ab a hostel-builder, 1 cannot but feel disappointment on the whole with what 1 
have seen of hostels in various Indian univerdty eities. IDie present industrial and 
bureauoiatio forms of soolety appear to me far too often to infed them with elemente 
reoalling the defeats of the factory, the barrack, dnd even the prison, and with too 
little of the respeetivo merits of ^ese production, discipline, and health. I believe, 
sinco I have so long experimentally found, that it is through the freedom, the s^- 
govemment, yet the self-discipline, of the students that satisfactory results can alone 
bo obtained; and 1 look at those who would establish hostels as “ a means of control " 
and as a measure against " unrest ", and who thus cannot but over-regulate, with 
more than mere distrust. 

(«), 0>), (c), (d), (Oi “nd (/) Time does not permit my entering into these many 
p^ts; but, if opportunity arise, I shall be happy to state my expetienee and 
eonelutionB (from my home espericnoes espeemy) in oonversation, or iiwd er 
examination, if detii^. 


Ghosa, Fbatapoanoba. 

(a) As regards ' hostels ’, etc., they should be subordinate to the University. 
Gaoss, Sir Rash Bbhaby. 


Law hostels should be abolished. The maximmn number of boarders in a hostel 
should be between 30 and 40, 

A university service of superintendents of hostels should be instituted, recruitment 
to the service bo^ made chiefly on tho basis of personal ehoracter. Men of a missionary 
type, seU-sarrifieing and thoroughly acquainted with the sacred scriptures of the country 
should be given preference. Enroi)ean missionarieB may also be token if they are 
thoroughly familiar with tho vemooulors. The buperintendente will havo fondly 
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quarters provided for thorn in the hostels, and they will supplement the scoular toaohing 
given in the college by moral and religious instruotion. They may also provide tutorial 
assistance to the students outside college hount. Government will bo expected to liber- 
ally provide funds to make the scheme a success. 

The hostels will bo attached to the oollogcs under the supervision of the University. 


Ghosh, BncAi, Chahhha. 

The question of residence is best met by mereasing the number of colleges in the 
mofussil and expanding the colleges already there. This will remove the congestion in 
Calcutta colleges and, at the same time, im|Hove the condition of rural areas by arresting 
emigration therefrom. Opening new collograin Cossipore, Howrah, and Entally, with 
hostels and messes, will also remove the congestion. 

(a) Hostels, messes, and lodgings should be managed by the oollegcs, but inspected 

by the University. 

(b) The superintendent should be a member of the college staff, assisted by a deck 

or senior student for every fifty boarders. In a mess or lodgings, however, 
any respectable person — su^ as a laboratory assistant or a deck in the coUnge 
oiSoe — ^might do the duties of superintendmit. 

(c) The best size for hostels would be 100 — 50 for the intermediate and 60 for the 

. B. A. students — ^but a maximum of 200 may be allowed. 

(d) The kitchen and dining-room arrangements should be looked after by a laify. 

There should bo a reading-room oM a small library, and two siok-rooms. with 
the usual fittings, for two patients in each. Every hostd for 100 students 
should have a medioal attendant attending dally. 


Ghosh, Detafbasad. 

The prindplc of having attached messes and hostds and licensed messes is quite a 
good prmdple. Some sort of supervision is ezerciseiL over the students, and their 
health and comfort are, presumably, better looked after. But the arrangement ou^t 
to be on a much more extenuve serde than at present — ^in fact, it ought to be.suoh i£at 
all the students of each college can be accommodated. And, until either the University 
or the colleges are able to provide this, students ought to be allowed to start messes 
on their own account and permitted to reside in them. 

The main thing that ought to be borne in mind when attached hostels and messes 
are started should be this, thot the e^roenses that the boarders there have to boar are 
not prohibitive. I know from personal experience that seat-rents in messes started by 
students themselves ore sometimes as low os Bs. 3-8, Bs. S, and even Bs. 2-8 per 
month, while seats of the same type on the ground floor in college attached messes 
and hostds are all Bs. 6 per mon& and on top floors not less than Bs. 6. The im- 
mistateble tendency now-a-days has been the gradual raidng of rent charges in cdlege 
hostels. In view of ihe widespread pover^ of our people this thiug ig distinoify 
reprdiendble. 

No sort of restrictions ouj^t to be imposed upon graduates; all such restricUons 
as to residenoe should be conmied to under-graduates; to the graduates are sufficiently 
wdl-advonoed in intellect and have developed sufficient sense of lespansibility to be 
trusted to look after themsdves. 


Ghosh, Bai Habi Nath, Bahadur. 

(a) They are to be, as far as possible, individual academic meaaea, the overflow being 
aocmninodat^ ib coamopdlitsui mesaes, and tbqy are to be all under the UniveirBlfy 
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iiiq)ectoi8 of boarding houses. The college authorities should select their own 
superintendents, who are to be appointed by the Universily. and superintendents 
are to have quolifications in praetioal sanitation and drill. 

(6) The superintendents ore to havo a graded serrice; three special remunerations 
to be founded for good management and sanitation. 

(c) Loeol control by a resident superintendent and monitors, seleeted from among 

the students, to help the superintendent ; superintendents to instil ideas of dis- 
cipUne; there ore to be Saturday afternoon drills by the superintendent. Five 
inspections a year, distributed over the working months at intervals of about 
two months, besides special surprise visits by the inspectors. 

(d) One table of a half-secretariat pattern, a choir, a table, and a lamp with a topsliade, 

to cut off the rays hitting the eyes directly. Kitchen and dining-room arrange- 
ments are to be always on the top floor. The cooks and servants who are to be 
appointed must be passed by the doctor as to their health, and they are to be 
wdl-paid. They ore to be trained by the superintendents in observing cleanliness 
and sanitation. A room to be set apart for the treatment of the si(^. Doctors 
appointed for hostels. 

(e) Accommodation for 60 in one administrative block, with one common room. There 

may be several such blocks in one large building. 

(/) Arrangements for regular tutorial osaistanco impossible for collet-going folk. But 
approved tutors may be allowed to such students os specially need them on their 
own account. 


Ghosh, Jnanohandba. 

I have the following suggestions to moke regarding the residenllal arrangements for 
students : — 

(i) Hostels should be made small in uzo, each accommodating about 30 stodents. 

(ii) For the proper supervision of hostels a special university service of superinten- 

dents should bo created. The service should include men of same academical 
distinction, and of high character, who arc prepared to devote their lives to 
the welfare of the students. If they oro Europeans they should be mission- 
aries, and should possess a competent knowledge of the vetnacnlars, so as 
to be able to converse freely wito the students in their mother-tongue. If 
they ore Indians they should have suffidont knowledge of either the Hindu 
or the Muslim sacred writings, so as to bo able to converse freely with the 
students about the moral mid religious ideals of their race. I do not tViinlr 
there will be any difficulty in creating a service composed mainly of Indians— 
Hindus as well as Muslims — inspired by high moral and religious ideas. 


GlLOHmST, B. N. 


I think that a scheme should be evolved placing all residential arrangements in 
charge of colleges, with a central committee in the University. 

(e) I think 40 a reasonable number for each hostel. 

(/) Tutorial assistanoe should be left entirely to the ooll^eBi 


Goswami, Boi Sahib Bidhubhusah. 

(a) Students not living with their parento, or approved guardians, should be made to 
live in bostda or “ attached messes ”. Each college must have its own hostel or 
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attached mesBes ; and these hostels or messes should bo directly under the 
control of tlwir own colleges and indirectly under the control of the University. 

(h) And the huslols or attached messes must bo ^aced under superintendents who 
should belong to the stafi of the respective colleges, should be experienced, able 
and responsible officers who, by their scholarship and force of character, can com- 
mand the respect of the students placed under their care. The duty of these 
BuperintendontB will bo to look after the moral and physical wcU-bcing of the 
students, to enforce discipline, and to create a well-rogulatod habit of study 
among the students, and to sec that a sober, simple, and honest mode (rf 
living prevuls among the boardors. 

In order that they may be able to enforce discipline they should bo empowered 
to impose fines upon, to rusticate, or to expel refractory students accordiog to 
the nature of their ofience. 

(e) In order that the suporintendonts of hostels may effectively supervise, control, and 
manage the hoatek in their charge they should be assisted in their work by a 
graduate of some years’ standing in each hostel. 

(d) In a hostel there idiould be arrangements for providing each boarder with a bod, 

a small table or desk, a chau or sitting stool, a book-slieir, and a rack ior clothes. 
There should be arrangements for light also. A kitchen, with a dining-room 
outside the hostel buildings, inust bo provided for each hostel, with quarters for 
the servants. Social rules and customs must bo observed in messing. The 
management of dining arrangements will be looked after by the boardors them- 
selves, who will have to submit monthly accounts to the superintendents. Medi- 
cal help should be given gratia. There should be a sick-room and a segrega- 
tion word for infectious or contagious disoasos in each hostel. The boarders 
will have a common room equipped with a small, but useful, library. 

(e) A hostel should not bo very large. It should bo commodious enough to accom- 

modate 40 or iiO students. To put together a large number of students in a 
hostel interferes w ith effective supervision and control. It is not ]>ossiblc for 
a superintendent, bo his abilities ever so groat, to know fully the dougs, and 
wateh the movements, of a very large number of youths placed under his core. 

(f) It is, no doubt, desirable that tutcuiol assistance is provided for the boarders of a 

hobtcl : but there arc difficulties in the way, for it is not possible for the super- 
intondrat of a hostel to render tutorial assistance to each and overy boarder of 
the hostel in every subject of his study. To do this the servieos of many compe- 
tent persons will be required, which means contdderablo expense. 


Goswauy, ILlbtdab. 

(a) Hostels should be so organised as to become integral parts of the college, not de- 

tached institutions between which and the college there is no ccmncction, save 
and except that the lodgers all, or mostly, belong to the siuno collego and that, in 
most cases, an assistant of the college, not a professor, lives a life of isolation in 
the same premism. The hostel and the college toyelher should bo the college, 
a common life throbbing under them. 

(b) The superintendent should invariably be a highly respected professor who con 

enter into the life of the students, share their joys and sorrows, and, 
preferably, their sports, help them in their studies, and imbue them with his own 
spirit, thus insensibly moulding their character and shaping their lives. 

He should bo the head of this family, directing the activities of the different mem- 
bers in their important conoems, yet leaving them a large measure of freedom, 
and leading them to promote the individual and social good. It is preferable 
that as many professorB as possible should live with them. 
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(c) The management ahould be in the hands of a BtndenW conuuittoe, or a committee 

of elected prefects, trith the superintendent, as their president, having the supreme 
right uf interfering to avert a serious \vrong. 

There sliould bo frequent visits by other professors and the principal in the 
course of which they shouid lay aside the reserve and aloofness to some 
extent inseparable from lecture rooms and should enter into the interests and 
activities of the students. 

(d) There dionld he a common dining-room, a common room with a small library of 

wdl-chosen hodks, and a sick-room under the supervision of a qufdified whole* 
time or parUtime medical officer. 

(e) Fifty is the best size for a hoateL 

(/) Tutorial assistance should be provided. 


Gray, Di. J. Hbnbt. 

(&} The superintendent must be a man of sufficient power and standing in the 
community to command respect, and not ho someone placed in the position 
to enable him to gain additional remuneration. 

(c) Present arrangements ore adequate if carried out. 

(d) There should bo some proper accommodation for sick students either in the hostel 

or, perhaps, in a speoM hospital built for this purpose or, perhaps, by the 
reservation of a ward in the Medical College Hospital for students only, ^opei 
medical supervision must, of course, bo provided for. 

(e) A small unit of, say 40, so that adequate supervision may bo possible, but this ideal 

is practically impossible in Calcutta because of the cost of construotion and land 
Supervision might, however, be vrorked out on the small-group plan. 

(/) This should bo worked out. 


GtXHA, JATIEfBBA ChASTDBA. 

The present constitution and management of the hostels and the attached messes 
are not quite satisfactory. The messes are not generally placed under such suporintend- 
ents as can exordse any real control over tho boarders, and arc not always located in 
healthy quarters and surroundings. The hostels ore generally too big, and their unwieldy 
size is hardly oonduciveto the growth of corporate life in them, which u claimed to bo 
one of the chief advantages of liostd life for students. Tho number of boarders is so 
large that they do not get sufficient opjiortunitieb of bccomuig intimately known to ono 
another ; and these heterogeneous units instead of being knit together into a homogeneous 
whde, form small coteries through natural affinities, which are consUntly at feud with 
one another. The superintendent also cannot come into personal touch with all of them ; 
and, as a result of this, the boarders are very much left to themsdves and free to drift 
into evil courses. Tho hostds, therefore, should bo small enough to be monogeablo, and 
diould not contain more than 30 or 40 members each at the most. Kach hostel should 
have the superintendent’s quarters attached to it, and all the hostels bdonging to a college 
should be located in the same place and stand round a quadrangle which should contain 
a common half and a library the use of them all. To provido tutorial assistance to 
the boarders a body of tutors may be appointed from the college staff, who should bo 
remunerated mainly by the boarders themselves. There should bo separate hostel accom- 
modation for the depressed classes, where tho number of boarders belonging to these is 
likdy to be large. For the treatment of illness there should be a common hospital for all 
the hostels. Where it is not possible to provido hostel accommodation sufficient to meet 
the needs of a college, messes may be formed in suitable quarters and placed under the 
general supervision of'a college proctor, who should go round and frequently them. 
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debates on political subjects, accoiding to the testimony of those irho hare participated in 
them, are usnally the most interesting. Will the Government of India, or for the matter 
of that the Government of Wcstein and Eastem Bengal, peimit the free discussion of 
political topics in the colleges under their immediate control T We do not mean to con- 
tend, that a young, inexperienced under-graduate should be forthuith turned into a full- 
fledged politician. But uhat svo do maintain is that the interdiction of any branch of 
inquiiy in the edncalion of a young man cannot but stunt and dwarf his whole mind. 
There con be no partition of the soul with impunity. Bar the avenue of knowledge in one 
direction, and it will exercise a depressing and poralj’sing influence on the mind, even in 
those directions which were loft open. At in the domain of politics, so in the domain of 
knowledge : the intellectual slave is not less incapable of solid original w ork than the 
political slave of achieving all-round national greatness. 


Gtjbdon, The Hon’ble Lt.-Col. P. R. T. 

Erlraet from letter No. 520-0., dated Oavhaii the 14th September. 1016, to the Second 
Secretary to the Hon'ble the Chief Commiaiioner of Aaaam. 

Will you please refer to an ar*iole which apjieaicd in the J«am Bilavni in its issue 
of the flSiid of June, 1916, on the subject of hostels for Assamese students in Calcutta? Re- 
cently, whilst staying in Calcutta, I made some personal enquiries^ visiting the Haxdinge 
hostel, the mess for Assamese students in Amherat Street and the M. Ii. Jubilee hostel 
for Muhammadans — this hostel. I think, is in HBrzapoie Street. The accommodation in 
the Hardily hostel is, no doubt, good, but that in the Amherst Street hostel and the 
M. L. Jubilee hostel for Muhammadans I think rather inferior, especially in the latter. 
One point which struck me was that in both the Amherst Street and the M. L. Jubilee 
hostels there did not seem to bo any really responsible superintendent in charge. I had 
no time to visit other hostels, but I gather from a list of hostels which was supplied to me 
hy Srijut Nabin Chandra Bardaloi that there are quite a number situated in dificrent 
ports of Calcutta, some of which are under no proper form of supervision. I do not refer, 
of course, to the hostel of the Oxford Mission, nor to that of the C.M. S. ATii, a;nn, to 
that oi the Scottish Churches. Nor is it clear that an inspector from the University 
exeicwB supervision. The matter of supervision seems to be an important one, also the 
question of adequate accommodation, ^cre are now, according to the list, 73 Assamese 

students studying for ^crent examinations in Calcutta, and it would seem to be, there- 
fore a matter for consideration whether the students oonld not be accommodated in one or 
more bouses, the houses to be provided by Government. Should there be no Government 
buildings available which could bo used as hostels might I suggest the advisability of 
Government hiring houses for the purpose T A superintendent or superintendents (if 
it is decided to have a separate hostel for Muhammadans) will be necessary, and the 
pay of the superintendents -will have to bo met by Government. It will be part of the 
arrangement that the students should pay seat-rent or fees in order that a portion, at 
least, of the expenses incurred by Govenunenc might be recouped. 

Some Assamese gentlemen whom I have consulted recently, e.g., the Hon’ble Mr. 
T. B. Fhukan, tbe Hon’ble Rai Ghaneyom Barua Bahadur, the Hon’ble Roi HaiiiK 
Phanidhar Chaliha, and Srijut Nabin Chandra Bardatoi, ore of opnion that it is 
that something should be done to safeguard the Assamese students who are in 
It may, of course, be argued that, if the Cotton College and the Muroriohand are 

affiliat^ with the Calcutta University in all the required subjects, it wiU not bo ne^ary 
for Btndente of tins province to resort to Calcutta at all for purposes of study; but the 
Cotton College has iMt been affiliated in all the subjeots, nor has the MiiritrinhB.T.H Oniiopi, 
and, until Bimh affihaton takes place, students feom Assam presumably, will continue to 
rwrt to Calratta. Again, even when the desired consummation has taten place, i.e., 
affiliawn all reqmred subjects, it is possible that some Assamese students may prefer 
to study m Calcutta. I think myself that it is necessary to meet the dam..tid for hostel 
■coommodation m Cabutta, 
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TLalpas , Uaies Chandba. 

Tho so-oallod attached and licenaed mesaea ahould be abolished. 

Ui) The hostels should be subjoot to periodical inspection by university inspectors 
ot hostels uho should be mcdic^ experts. 

The college authorities should be primarily responsible for the good management 
of the hostels. 

(h) The Bupetiuteudent, who should be a member of the iustiuctivo staff, must look 
after the physical, intellectual, and moral welfare of the booideis and should also 
see that pioper dietaiy arrangements are made. 

(c) Tho boaideis should be allowed a certain amount of heedom consistent with dis- 

cipline. As the sujieiintendent is solely responsible for the proper management 
of the hostd he shoold bo emiiowered to appoint monitors ^m amongst its in- 
mates. 

(d) There should be a store room, a kitchen, a dining-room, servants' quarters, a common 

room, a library, and a dispensary, in charge of a duly qualified medical ofiScer, 
and also a segr^ation room for infectious cases. 

(a) Small hoatela accommodating 30 boarders at most allowing 00 square feet of space 
for each are pieferable. 

(/) This is highly desirable. 

Haq, Kban Sahib MaulTi Kazi Zahibal. 

The residential anangement for students at present existong is only nominal: 
it is an arrangement for the housing of students only. There is no corporate life, no 
tutorial assistwoe, either in hostels or messes. The posts of superintendents ore 
almost a rinecure. They have hardly any other dut^ than calling tiie rolls and lemam- 
ing in their quarters after a oertain hour of the mj^t. 


Hablbt, a. H. 

(a) The hostel should be directly under the Bupeivi>don of the principal of the 
college, and the sujperintondcnts should be appointed on his nomination by the 
governing body of a private college or by the director in a Government college. 
Th« UnivecBityS interest in the hostel ^ouldbe ccpiesented by the Uhivocsity 
inspector of hostels and mos'sos and, possibly, by a member appointed by the 
Univereity to the Visiting Committee ot the hostcL 
(h) (i) The sapenntendent would bo responsible, under the general supervision of 
the principal, for the administration of the hostel. He s ould msim the admia* 
slons. Impose punishments, grant leave from the hostel at his own discretion, 
and moke special supervision of the kitchen and out houses end sanitary 
arrangements. Ho would bring any grave ease to the notice of the piineipai, 
in whose hands would bo tho power of expulsion for serious misdemeanour, 
(ii) As regards messes it is desirahm that, however «mall, they ehould not be 
plorod under the control of a iienior member of the mess, but that they 
should be in charge of a member of the teaching staff of institution to 
which the mess is attached, or of another ocadomioal institution, and he 
should reside on the pcemisra. 

(ill) For the supervision of messes there should be a mess oommittee, appointed 
by the Umversity, to inspect them, in conjunotiou w ith the University 
inspector of messes and hostels. 

(e) The superintendents should be resident in the hostel and should be aeoeasiUa 
to the boarders at oil reasonable hours. They should make fraqnenfe impeetioM 

q8 
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of the living rooms, and make the close peTsonal aognamtance of every boarder. 
The superintendent should bo a member of the Visiting Committee, uhieh 
should comprise about six of the prominent members of the community, Trhose 
duties should be of on advisory nature in the administration of tho hostel. 

In both Madrabsoh hostels the boarders cater for themselves and, iu view of the 
consensus of opimon on their part being favourable to the oxUting arrangement, 
it woe decided not to interfere with it. The alternatives are the messing 
arreingements to be in the hands of tho anthorities and a fixed rate duirgcd from 
all, vnd the messing to be placed in the hands cf an outside contractor, on 
arrangement which the Muhammadan students of the Canning College, 
Lucknow, have adopted 

In our hostels, however, the boarders mainly objeot that they can secure cheaper 
messing arrangements than the authorities of the hostels. Provided the super* 
intendent is satisfied with the conditbns in which they eat, and that the quality 
of food is wholesome, I do not considor that the present arrangement need 
be changed. 

(dj (i) In a Muhammadan hostel it is necessary that a prayer-room should be provided. 
Inasmuch as there is no provision for religious instruction in schools and 
colleges there is a strong body of opinion in favour of insisting that aU 
Muhammadan students in residence should observe together one of the five 
prayer times obligatory on Muslims. It is not essential that an elaborate 
prayer-room should be constructed, but an extensive covered place diould 
be reserved for the purpose. 

(ii) So long oa the messing arrangements are left to the hoarders themsdves it 
is sufficient to provide in the kitchen two fireplaces for each mess of twenty 
to thirty boarders and stores accommodation. Dining, common, and living 
rooms require ozdy the provision of the bare necesnties. As the boarders 
make their own messing arrangements it is advisable tbqy should have the 
management of the arrangements in the dining-room and kitchen, under, of 
course the supervision of the ’uperintendent. 

f As it is usually difficult to obtain admisdon for boarders in to the hospital and, 
as cases have occasionally to be kept under observation, it is necessary to have 
separate accommodation for sick oases. Dsnally, tte friends of the sick 
boarder are anxious to attend and hdp, but it is essential that a hostel 
servant should be in attendnnoe. 

Tho servants provided by the authorities in hostels for all purposes, except those 
connected with cooking and messing should be : — per fifty students, three and 
a half forrashes^ one-half sidk-room attendant, and two sweepers ; and for fifty 
to two hundred students one ohaprasL 
The boarders shonld provide at their own expense for the common room, doily 
papers and jonmals approved by the authc^ties. For this purpose a chsrge 
of one rupee per annum might be made. Books could be supplied &om the 
college Ulnary. 

(e) The recommendation of the recent Presidency Ccill^ Committee appointed by 
Government commends itself as the most satisfactory, vis., that not exceeding 
fifty boarders should be assigned to one tnpermtendeat. It seems desirable that 
the boarders should be accommodated in blociks, fifty to a hloel^, and, as far as 
possible of the same college year. 

For Bcbocfis the dormitory and study-room system is better than a system of four- 
seated rooms which serve ss living and study-rooms. 

(/] It IS desirable that the superintendents should prove as helpful as possible to the 
boarders in their ohaige and that they should encourage visits of members of the 
teaching stafi, but tutc^al assistance in hostel or in mess should not be insisted 
unen. The student has enough tutorial aid by day and requires tima for 
preparation and quiet reading. 
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Hazba, Joobnsra Nath. 

Stnclents who do not live with their natural guardians, or who do not depend upon 
charity or private tuition should be induced to join a hosteL 

Students bomotimeb find it leas expensive to board with an unrelated guardian, or in 
a private mess. But this should not be allowed except under very special ciroumstances. 
To induce a large number of students to join a hostel no rent should bo charged. If 
thia be not feasible, the seat rent should be as light as possible. Where a hostel or 
hostels cannot accommodate all the stndenfa who come to join, attached meases 
should be allowed. 

(a) Collegiate hostels and attached messes should be licensed by the University and 

inspected annually by the inspector of colleges, the principal of a ooUege 
should have complete control over its management. 

Each ooUego should make rules for its own residential arrangements and for 
the enforcement of hostel discipline, subject to the general rules made by the 
University. 

(b) The superintendent of a hostel should he a member of the staff and must reside 

in the hostel. To secure a better class of superintendents they mnss have 
family quarters in the hostel compound. It is better to select one who has got 
fight work in the college. The superintendent should be given an allowance in 
consideration of the number of boarders and his salary in the college. If he ig 
allowed family quarters that fact should be taken into aceount in fixing th^ 
aliowance. If the number of boarders be large there should be an assistant 
'upoiintendeut or there should be prefects to watch over a number of boarders. 

(c) Students should manage their own messing. For this there should be a mess 

committee, appointed by the boarders, an i two of its members appointed every 
month to supervise the purchase, cooking and serving of food. In this they may 
bo, if found necessary, hdped by a messing clerk, who should keep accounts. 
The superintendents sho^d supervise students’ health, study and the kitchen 
arrangements and should be h^ responsible for the discipline of the hostel. 
The hostel should be inspected regularly by the principal and other visitors ap- 
pointed for the purpose. 

(d) Furniture, such as bedsteads, tables stools and chairs should be provided for 

students. The dining-hall and the kitchen should be sufficiently large for all the 
boarders and the space round them should be scrupu ously clean. 

There should be an infirmary for sick boarders at a sufficient distance from the 
main building of the hoatcL A boarder, when ill may be taken to it. 

There should also be provision for adequate medical attendance. 

There should be a common room attached to each hostel, with a modest collection 
of books. Boarders should be encouraged to meet together at intervals in the 
common room and hold discussions on current topics. 

(e) A hostel should not be unduly large. One hostel for 50 boarders is the best arrange- 

ment. But, where this is not f eaaibte, a hostel should be divided into wards, with 
separate kitchens and separate sanitery oonvenionces. 

(/) It is desirable to provide snitabie tutorial assistance. This will, no doubt, make 
hostel life more attractive. 

Hostels should be so regulated that boarders may derive most of the advantages 
of reading in a resident college. 


Holland, Eev. W. E. S. 

(a) The careful inspection oi hostels should be part of the duty of university impec- 
tars when visiting colleges. All host^ should be undw the diieot sepesvision 
of member of the collie staff. 
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{b) The warden should reside in the hostel or in an attached house. He should visit 
the students in their rooms in the evening. He should visit and see to the proper 
care of all sick. He should deal vith all applications for leave, other than absence 
for the nholc night. He should bo in charge of the discipliue concerned with 
roll-eolls and the reht. He should be the h^nd and guide of all his students. 

(c) Prefects responsible to the warden should be used as widely as possible in the 
management and responsibilities of hostel discipline. Prefects will have much 
more real and effective authority if they have been elected by the students them- 
selves. Only, election will lead to diaaster unless the greatest pain is token to 
bring home to the students the seriousness of the responsibility with which th^ 
are being entrusted. 

{tf) Our experience in C.dcutta has shon-n that EQudus of all castes can dine in a common 
halL Another dining-hall will be enough for Christians, Muhammadan?, Buddhists, 
Biahmos, and lean strict Hindus. Each of these two halls must have its own 
kitchen. The students are best left to manage their own mess. A sick-room, 
with lavatory attached, is needed in each hostel Also a comfortable oommon 
room, wdl supplied with magazines and g»mei>. College libraries should be ac- 
cessible. 

(e) See my answer to question 18. 

(/) The tutorial system, thongb feasible in a non-residmitial college, is, obviously, yet 
more ea<7 in a residential college. 

Apart from retmn for outlay on buildings and supervision, a Bs. 3-feo wiU cover 
all expenses in the way of servants, repairs, light, and water. 


Holmes, Rev. W. H. G. 


Messes and lodgings should be abolislted. I am using the word ‘‘ mess " as signi- 
fying a body of students who jointly rent a house, or part of a house, on their own respon- 
sibility and make arrangements themselves for food and service. The time and anxiety 
occupied in. the management of servants and food adds to the already more than suffi- 
cient burden of the students. The nomination of a senior student, or a graduate, as 
" >.uperinteudent '' <if the mess in no way lessens the objection to the mess system for 
ho has neither the time, nor the authority, really to ‘ superintend 

(а) There ought to be no distinction between a ' hostel * and an * attached mess ’ 

in other words, ' attached meases ’ ought to be organised, managed, and 
supervised in tte same way as hostels, 

HoBtels should be college hostels normally, and should be entirely under the control 
and management of the college authorities. Under the circumstances, however, of 
the University of Calcutta, in which the hostel sj'stem was begun by private, nnn- 
coUegiatc, and non-university effort, non-collcgiatc liostels should be permitted, 
if approved and hcensed by the University. 

(б) Ho must bo a jierson of real stsnduig and must have full charge of the discipline of 

the hostel. The only ap^ieal from his authority should be in really grave matters, 
such as the case of expulsion from the hostel, when the appeal should be to the 
principal of the college. 

((■} Once have really officieut su^jerintoiidents of standing and authority and questioiu 
(if methods of management and control answer themselves. As regards inqieotion, 
in the case of college hostels, the principal of tho college ought to bo trusted to seo 
that his hostels are being properly managed, and no university inqiectioa should 
bo necessary. In the case of hostels provided by private and non-(X>llegiato en- 
tciqirisc, such as those of the Oxford University Alission or Ifoung Men's Christian 
Association, the University might be responsible for whatever inspectiim is 
deemed advisable. 
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(d) One kitchen ; two dining looms : a room isoUted and suitable for sick oases ; and 

a small libraiy ( the main library should be m the college). The students normally 
should li\e in small rooms each adapted for one occupant only. 

In thU hostel one dining room suffices, and the superintendent and students (Hindu 
and Christian) all d^e together in Indian style. 

(e) Hostels should not hare more than 40 students. 

If) It js most desirable that the superintendent of the hostel and his assistant (if he 
hare one) should he on the stafi of the college and should assist tutoiially the 
students of the hostel. 

K'oiB.-’SiiTliig flu last tew jtm GoTsminent has given luge flnenriil eld to the bnlldine ot hcbtele 
and lop^r ot emtaUe honeee In Coleutta. Ihe; have not, howtau, gi^en lafflclent attention to flu mudi 
gnver ana mors pieenng neei, namely, the ntovieion of emolent enpenntendents ot adequate standing to 
aaperviee the hostde, eto. Uerely to erect a onildug and pnt atndenta m It la eomiiatatl\dT naeleaa. It 
la eaaentul that flu oontaol and management ahonld be of a much higher Lind than tlut ubim haa obtained 
in many ot the honaes provided. Induna am verv greatly mfluenced by perionihty, ao much eo that a 
hoital minajad by a rasl peiaonflity whom they reveranoe aoon begina to he imown not hy ita ofllcial name, 
but by flu lunu ot Ita head. Thu oonolderation ot flu eaieatul need ot heede ot hoitele ot atandlng enongh, 
to oommand mverenos and obadlenoe baa been largfly hut nght ot. A mll-oonitinoted hoatel may ha wngetooi 
morally and pdUtioally. 


HxXifTEB, M. 

Hostels should be arranged in separate buildings or houses each containing not more 
than 80 students ; probably 50 would be an ideal number for a hostel ; but the question 
of cost then bcoomcb rery serious and, in many cases, prohibitive. Each hostel should be 
proridod either with single rooms, not less than 12 feet by 10 feet, the longer side opening 
on to a verandah or to &e outer air, so as to secure good ventilation, or there should be 
rooms at least 24 feet by 20 feet to accommodate four students. Single rooms are, in 
many rospeots, the best, as they secure quiet and privacy, but it is not always easy to 
obtain suitable vcutilation for them, while in large rooms the question of ventilation is 
simple. Further, the habits of the students have to be considered ; for example, I find 
that many Borman students prefer to be tluee or four in a largo room rather than to be 
alone in a small one, os it ajiproximatos more to their home coiiditions, 

I am strongly in favour of having a professor of some standing in charge of oaoh hostel 
and in ooUeges with a number of European professors some should be given charge of 
hostels. Such superintendents should be provided with oomfortabie and roomy 
quarters, not overlooked by tho students, and with separate entrance and sta xoises. 
There should also be on assistant superintendent to look after the details of m&sing, 
eto.', whore, as in Burma, the messing is jnovided out of the hostel funds and all the 
students live, os regards messing, in European fashion, using tables, knives, forks, 
etc. 

The »uporintendcnt should have oontrol cd the general discipline of the hostel and 
should not have to refer to the principal, except in extreme oases. Each hostel should bo 
inspeoted from time to time by the principal (I find in my own hostolsB that visits dniing 
tho a orking hours after dinner are mnob appreciated ' y tho student who will ask ques* 
tions and talk more freely then than under other oondilions). and tho accounts should be 
checked month by month by the prinoipal or the bursar, if snoh an officer is entertained. 

The most important feature m a hostel will always be its saiutaiy arrangements — a 
feature to which in the past very little attention has been paid, Tho custom of having 
tho main latiines and bathing sheds in a building outside the hostel so that they cannot 
be used at night, and placing so-oalled night latrines inside the hostel in any comer, con- 
venient or otheraise, is most unsanitety and much to be deprecated. On each floor of 
each block of a hostel there should be complete sanitaiy arrangements ; the best method 
is to have at tho book of eaoh block a gallery or colonnade on each floor leading to tho 
bathrooms and latrines which should he 30 feet or more from the main building. The 
sanitaiy fittings should be of tho most modem and, vheraver possible there ehonld be 

the water system of removsL The batbing shod should be divided into owipartmente. 
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or cubicles, each with u tap and bhoner-bath; there should be no long u-aler-tmiighs 
as is now Uie custom in most hostels , but each student should be ablo to bathe in 
privacy and so clean himself properly. 

As regards hospital aecommodatiun there should bo a buparate hospital in insUtutioiib 
whore there are more than two hundred students ; in other oa'scs, one room. M'ith the neces- 
sary sanitary fittings in olooe comieclion, sboulil bo set abide as a sick-room lor ui>o w'hcu 
required. My own oxpcricneo at Kaugoou is that there arc very fow sick students ; out 
of an average of 180 boarders it is very rare to find as many as tlirce really ill at one and 
the same time, and the Mck-rooiu (there is no hospital) is olteu empty lor weeks on end. 

I have had no experience of mesbcs, os chore is nothing of the kind in Kaugoou. 

The University might have power, through its iuspecton,. to bee that hostels are j>ru- 
perly equipped, but the main ooiitrol must always lie with the prinripal of the ooUego 
to which the hostel is attached, and he olono should deoido whether a atudont should 
remain in a hostel ; for instance, the present rule of the Calcutta University (paragraph 
11 of chai)ter XXIV) that a student may not be removed from a hostel without being 
removed also from the oollcge is quite uncollod for, as a student may liavo manners and 
habits which unsuit him for living in a hostel while in no sense disqnalifying him from 
attending a college as a day student, 

HtTNTBB, hfAWK. 

No doubt, the Commission, if it visits Madras, wiU inquire into the working of 
the hostel system in this University. It is, on the whole, I think, satisfactory and 
promising. The majwty of affiliated coUeges have hostels attaohed to them. 
Some of these hostds may bo considered distinctly good; all are useful. College 
hostels, as constituent parts of tho colleges to which they belong, are under 
miiveruty control. They are required to submit annual returns, and are carefully 
inspected when the colleges are inspected. They are generally under the super- 
vision of a warden, who is a member of the college stafi, and resides in or 'qeai the 
hostel. Many of them have some sort of reading-room and library, as also provision 
for games, but, as most hostels are dose to tho college buildings, often in idie college 
grounds, such provision is merely supplementary to the faciuties in these matters 
provided by the college itself. 


Hvqve, H. Azizul. 

Thou^ the University now obligee the colleges to provide for residential acoom- 
modatdon, it is praotically a nuliiiy in so far as it ^es not eSeoidvely make any 
Budh provision. The messing sj'st^ is a huge farce and produces efieots almost 
opposite to what the intentione of the framers of the regulaiionB were. When it 
is remembered that these messes were, or are, mostly started by the students 
Iffiemselves — ^who perhaps after vain beai'ch find out some marginal house — a course 
which is aimost aLways condoned by the college authoritioB— ^ind these messes then 
go out \rith their sanotion and &eir name, 1 venture to submit that, ooUBidering 
the number’ of students living in the messes, some radical reforms are urgently 
needed. 


Huque, Eazi Imdadul. 


(а) Hostels and ‘ attached messes ’ should be directly under the respective nnllngiM, 

and supervised and subsidised (where necessary) by the University. 

(б) The superintendent will be i-esponsible for the general conduct of the students 

in daily life. He will be a guardian to them, seeing to the regularity of their 
habits, Bupen'ising Uioir food, games, and studios. None but a nanmr teaoher 
should be the superinteudeut. He will have fanu'Iy quarters in the hostel ftom. 
pound. 
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(c) The mauugeiuent will be in the hands of a oommitteo of students, elected from time 
to time, under the control of the superintendent, and under tho inspection of 
both the college and university authorities. 

((7) Each student should be provided with a bedstead, a table, a chair, a book-shdlf, 
a small cupboard, a clothes-horse and aliglit (to be shored by several). 

Kitchen . — There should bo all tho necessary utensils, plates, euiis, etc. 

Dining room . — Tables and benches should bo provided. 

TreattneiU of ittaeaa . — ^There should bo a separate room or building to be used as 
a sick-room, irith the necessary furniture. Thciv should be a separate room for 
attendonta. Students will nurse tho patients themselves, forming batches for tho 
purpose. There should be xtrovision for dailj- medical attendance. Medicine 
ought to be purchased at ocet price by the students from a dispensary attached 
to the college or school. 

Library . — ^Eaoh hostel ought to be supplied with a set of books from tho college 
library for a certain length of time, which is to be replaced by another set after 
the expiry of that time. The library will be in charge of a committee of students, 
' to be dected by them from tinje to time. There ought also to be a common room 
where selected periodicals and newspapers will be kept. A register will be kept 
showing the extent to which books are taken out and read. The superintendent 
ivill often examine the register and supervise the study of the students. 

(e) A hostel ought not to be for more than 50 boys, under one superintendent. A space 
of not less than 100 square feet should be allou’ed to each student. The building 
need not be of a co<tly type. Corrugated iron roofiitg should be avoided. 
Tile or thatch will be better. Even mat walls should not be objected to. The 
plinth ought always to be pueea. 

(/) Tutorial assistance does not seem to be necessary in college hostels. Small tutorial 
classes ought, however, to be provided for in colleges, where students may get 
individual assistance. In hostels independent work ought to be encouraged. 


Irfan, Manlvi Mohammad. 

It is very useful for students that residential arrangements aliould be made for 
them in hostels, not messes and lodgings. Students Kving under strictly recognised 
guardians may be allowed to live outside the hostel ; — 

(i) These institutions diould be placed under the control of the principals of tlio 

oolleges, and under the immediate supervision of the resident superintendents, 
who will be professors of the oolleges. These institutions should not be under 
the control of the University. 

(ii) The officers connected with tho hostels sliould be men of character whose assooi- 

adon may have a good effect upon the boarders— religious, social, and moral. 
In appointing superintendents the question of the races sliould be taken into 
eon^eration by the authorities. The duty of the superintendents should 
be to look after the physical, religious, and moral training of the boarders. 


Jalil, Abdul. 

In spite of the fact that life in a hostel is compar.itively more expen-ive 

and t^ question of e^tense is a eerious one to Indian parents and sometimes to 
their detaining their sons and relatives lelnotantly at home — m spite of thij, 
the hostels are more in demand at present. In every <-chcme of organisation of 
residential arrangements, therefore, particular attention should bo given to make such 
arrangements as cheap as possible and provision made for a maximum of contact, 
outside the (daas-room, between the students and their professors. 
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The residential arrangements miy be divided into two beads, ' 

(i) Tlie hostels maintained by the eoUogos, and managed by them. 

(ii) Private lodgings, maintained by private individuala 
I would first deal with (ii). 

Such lodgings should be required: — 

(A) To bo as ncaz the college or the Univorsity as possible, 

(B) To be situated in healthy quarters and have good sanitary arrangements. 

(.C) The}’ should bo inspected by a college or university authority, appointed in this 
behalf, and should be diaaffiliated in cose of unsatisfactory airangemente, 
alwaj’s provided that the person or perBons in charge have persisted in refos- 
iug to remove any drawbacks dearly pointed out to them, 

(D) it nocossaij', they should be required to allow a oollege professor to reside there 
under conditions determined by the college or university authority. 

In the case of (i) I would propose the following suggestions : — 

(1) Aa far os pocaiblc, all the hostels should be situated close to the coUego and close 

to each other. 

(2) In case of institutions wholly or mainly residential, each of the separate parts of 

a hostel should have its assistant tutor or superintendent and a tutor and 
provision mode for their residence close to tlm hostel. 

(3) The tutors and assistant tutors or the superintendent shonld have nothing to 

do with the messing arrangements of the students — oil the messes boing nnder 
a separate whole-time oflficer. 

(4) Id case of colleges partly residential, the separate hostels should have one 

superintendent each, who will maintain discipline and supervise arrange- 
ments for messing, 

(5) The hostels built out of the funds contributed by Government, oommnnal 

bodies, or privato individuals should bo directly under the principal 
of the college to which they ore attached. The University should have the 
same control over, and relations with, it as with the college to which tbqy are 
attached. 

(6) The Buperintendent should be a member oE the college staiT. He should be 

responsible to the principal for the general behaviour and welfare of the 
students ond the discipline in the hostel. He must bo os offido president of 
societies or clubs in the hostels, and should supervise the performanoe of 
religions duties, studios, and phymcal exercises. 

As a remuneration for hostel work be should be allowed Bs. 100 — 200 pec 
mensem, and the status of a professor. 

(7) The superintendent, in consultation with, and nnder the advice of, the principal, 

will make the necessary rules and see to thoir observance in the hostel. The 
hostels should be inspected at least six times during a session by the prinoipal 
or another officer appointed by him. The superintendent should select 
monitors, from the senior students, to help hbn in tho control of the hostel 
and tho monsgement of tho kitchens and dining-hall. 

(8) A self-contained hoetel should oontain : — 

(i) Kitchen (in the case of Muslim or such sludents os can avail therasdves of a 
common dining-hall) or kitchens (in the cose of students observing the 
oobto ^tem). 

(ii) Dining-halh only whore the reiudonts have no ooste hindrances. 

(iii) Common rooms, for newspapers, indoor games, and debating cluh 

(iv) Prayer room. 

(v) A set of rooms for tho siok, apart from the hosteL 

(vi) A small library, attached to tho debating club. 

(When two or more hostels ore situated near together they may shore some 
of the requirements noted above.) 

(vii) Bath-room, latrines, and quarters for beaters and kitchen servants. 
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(U) A hoBtol Rhoald have seats for about 7o situdentii. 

(10) Yes; tutorial assistance is very desiiahlc, buttho syatem of training and examin- 
ations requires to bo greatly modified before that ossii-taucc ran be of much 
use to the students. 


Jones, T. Cuthbebtson. 

(a) Hostels and attached messes should be under the direct control of collegc-i. subject 
to the University regulations in this behalf. 

(2i) I ha\‘c found it the best plan to appoint a senior Hm'opean professor sa wardoii 
of the hostels, with a residence situated close at hand, and to make him. subject 
to the principal, responsible for the maintenance of order and discipline, as well 
■lb for the comfort and weil-l)cing of the boarders. If possible, this post should be 
given to a whole-time European ofBoer, or, if this is not possible, to a senior 
European professor, because an European officer is less likely to come under 
caste or sectarian infLuenco, and is more able to hold the balance evenly between 
conflicting parties. His status in the college should bo at least as high as that 
of any other professor. 

(e) Subject to the principal, the management and control of the hostels should be under 
the warden. But, where the collcgo is a residential one, as in Agra or Aligarh, 
and where the majority of the bttdcnts resides in hostels, quarters should aim be 
ubsigned to European or Indian profossorb in the larger hostels, for the control of 
which, under the general supervision of the warden, they should be responsible. 
In edition to free quarters such professors, who would have to be unmarried, 
bhould iBceivo special allowances iu addition to the pay of their substantive 
posts. In each house monitors should be appointed to coll the roll at night, and 
bo responsible under the resident professor, for discipline and control. 2Ionitors 
should be made to understand the 'serious and responsible native of their duties, 
and those of them giving evidence of tact, dibcrotioii, and seal should bo suitably 
rewarded. Ihavc also found it desirable that the hostclb should be thoroughly 
iiupectud once a week by the principal or, in his absence, by one of the senior 
professors, on which occasions all the boarders are lined up for inspection in 
their college head-dress outside their houses, proceeding afterwards to their rooms, 
which arc all visited by the inspecting officer, when any complaint or irregularities 
are noted and entered ^in the ' Iuax>cctf(»t Book ’. In order not to stifle origin- 
ality and to make life as hapiiy and ooiutortable as x)ossiblo for each individual 
student, consistently with discipline and good onler, I permit each boarder to moko 
out his own time-table, which, after approval and countersignnturo by tho warden, 
ho is required to idaco iu a conspicuous position in bis room aud to observe. 
Discipline, I find, is best enforced by the infliction of fines by the warden and 
sub-wardens, serious offences being punishable by rustication, ex^iulsiou, or dis- 
missal from the hostel, at the discretion of the principal. I allow boarders and 
messes to provido their own servants, reserving the right to expel any unsatisfac- 
tory servant from the hostels. 

(d) Students should have separate rooms, at least ID feet by loleet, xirovided with a 
bed, a table, a chair, hooks on the walls for ebthes. and n-resses tor book-shelves. 
If the verandah is wide so ranch the better, as this will servo tho purpose 
of a sitting-room. There should bo a through draught between door and win- 
dows, and pbnty of light and ventilation. Kitchenv and btriues should be 
situated out^e and to the rear of tho hostel. Kitchens need not bo elaborate or 
expeurive, but should have good tiled roofs. Latriiu's ol the ‘ Crawly ’ pattern 
made at Cawnporo are cheap and siitisfactorj'. They nee<l a brick or conoreto 
platform. Bath-rooms should be situated in the hostel, as it is too cold to 
bathe outside in winter in many parts of India. W.iter should be laid on to the 
bath-rooms, and, iu dry climates like Agra or Delhi, tho water used in bath-rooms 
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con. be employed with advtttitage to iirigate tennis-BoiiTts, gardene. cto., near 
tho hoatela. 

If electric light u not available in the horiels great cere must bo taken to ensure 
tho provision of good lamps, as students are apt to injure their eyesight by 
using bad lamps, or even ehaiiga to toad by. Hindus vill generally cat their food 
in their kitchens, and dinmg.rooms lor them ate seldom necessary, 

Muhammadans might dine in i.ho hall, as at Aligarh, in the presenoe of the European 
staS. 1 seo no particular ndvantc^ in tl^ unless they are taught table man- 
ners and how to cat with knives and forks instead of with their fingers. It 
should also be remembered that Indian educational work is very tiring and esact- 
ittg and, personally, 1 think a professor in this country must be allowed to eat his 
meals in peace and quietness if he is to retain his efficiency. At the Agra College, 
where the students are mostly Hindus, I find that much the best arrangement is 
to permit the students to form their own messes and provide their own cooks and 
fo<^, giving them only kitchens and cooking utensils. In my own hostels the 
stud^ts have a co-operative somety for the purchase of food and are enabled 
thereby to buy good food at less than the ordinary market rate. Every college 
should have a resident assistant surgeon, a dispensary, and a small hoq>ital for 
serious, but non-infectious, coses. A competent assistant surgeon oan be en- 
gaged in the mofossil for free quarters a^ abont Rs. 40 to GO per mensem. 
He should attend to ordinary oases and dispense simple medicines. The CSivil 
Surgeon should be retained for serious cases and Ids advice should be taken 
regardiiig tho purchase of a stock of necessary medicines, which may cost abont 
Rs. 1,000 or Rs. 1,600 per annum. 

Every tostel should have a rending or common mom, provided with chairs and 
tables and supplied with suitable newspapers and magazines. A separate hostel 
library is not necessary when tho college buildings are close at bond and stu- 
dents ore permitted to take out books from the coUoge library. When funds are 
limited, aiul the number in the hostel or hostels is large, it will be aeoessary to 
charge small monthly fee) of from 4 annas to 8 annas for water, medical attend- 
ance, lighting, and reading-room, in addition to the regular monthly fee for 
lod^ig. 

(e) A hostel should not contain more than 60 rooms, with accommodation for 60 
students, a common room, superintendent’s quarters and bath-rooms inside the 
building In the mofussil a hostel of this description, built of brick, would cost 
from Rs. 65,000 to Rs. 70,000 before the war. Few colleges can afford resident 
superintendents for smaller hostels than this, and larger ones tend to become un- 
manageable. 

(/} In my own college every student is assigned to a tutor, through whom alone applica- 
tions are forwarded to the principoL These tutors, who ore always members of the 
teaching staff, are expected to take a qrecial interest in their wards, and to 
supervise their work generally. Every tutor forms cricket, hookey, and 
football elevens and tennis pairs from among the students committed to his care, 
and thcbC play matches with tho teams of other tutors on the ’* American tour- 
nament system", the winning side receiving medals, I find this works better than 
the ‘ bouse match system ’ when, as at Agra, hostels ore of very different sizes, 
some largo and others quite smolL I do not consider separate tutorial assistance 
necessary in tho host^. It is apt to weary the professor and boro the 
student, and is very likely to be * scamped.* ■ 


Eadir, a. F. M. Abddl. 

1 have lived at Calcutta, and at Lahore, as a boarder in Government hostels. 
Iwos also a student at tho M. A.-0. College, Aligarh, for seven years, during which 
time 1 worked for two years os an assistant tutor at a boarding-uouso. 1 am thus 
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lod to thiok, from myo^m experience, that the conditions thot obtain at Aligarh axe 
healthier and more instructive than elsewhere. The boaoding house tutor at Aligarh 
ia not merely a game superintendent nor a mere kitchen supervisor. Bather he lives 
and moves with the studrats and has his being with them. I should have dealt with this 
point more elaborately, but os one ol the Gbmmiasionorb is Br. Ziauddin Ahmed, 
the senior tutor of the M. A.-0. College, Aligarh. I think it is unnecessary. But, at the 
same time 1 may be allowed to suggest that a visit to the Aligarh College by some members 
of the Commission, and study of the situation at first hand, ma be pre^uosive of good 
results. As a general hint on this point 1 may say that tbc appointment ol tutors and 
assistant tutors who may be able to live with the students will be a sufficient advance in 
this line. 


Emrou, Fubkaohandba. 

Begarding reaideatial arrangements for atudenta it ia desirable that moat, if not 
all, of them should live in hostels attached to the college. The sitoation of these hostels 
must be very near the college itself. Hostel life should be made as attractive as possi- 
ble so that all wh > con afibrd may, in their own interests, live there. The boarders will 
have the following advantages: — 

(i) The college library should remain open in the morning and in the evening, and 
the bonders, on account of living near the college, will have belter facilities 
for using the library. 

(ii) They will have free medical advice. 

(bi) They will have single-seated or at moat double-seat eJ, rooms uliich should be 
better for tlieir health than if they lived in their homes. 

(iv ) They will have greater facilities for participating in games and other amusements, 
such os picnics, river trips, etc., and for attending occasional lectures by teachocs 
on intecestmg subjects. 

The number of hostels under each college should be increased gradually so that it may 
be adequate to the demand. I do not wi^ that there sbonld be any difference between 
a hostd and an ‘ attached mess both should be located near the college, have the 
same facilities, and be under the supervimon of a teacher who should have family quarters 
within the premises. Each hostel should contain not more than 60 students, un^c one 
superintendent. Begarding the management, control, and equipment of hostels, the rules 
that have been laid down in the regulations (Chapter XXIV) are quite sufficient. 
Although tutorial assistanoe is desirable it is not financially practicable. 


LaBXBI, GoPAL CHAirDBA. 

The colleges and attached hostds should be removed from the tumult and tempta- 
rions of city life and located in the suburbs. The piofesBors sboidd also be provided 
with quarters near them. They should be, however, in easy communication with the 
city, so that professors and students may avail themselves of the educational re- 
sources of the city, and students living with their parents in the city may easily 
attend their colleges and take part in games. There should be no messos in- 
dependent of the control of professors or teachers. The oondition that students should 
live only in attached hostelB may prove hard in the case of many students who are 
now maintained by private oharity at by their relatives. To mitigate this hardship 
Government tiiould beer, in the case of Government and aided institutions, and private 
proprietors, in the case of private inatiiutions, the coat of maintaining the hostel 
establishments. 

The University need not have any direct control over the hostels. The university 
professors spoken of above, who should be university inspeotors also, should inspect 
the hostde and submit reports to the University, which should oblige the college 
auliboritieB to mend tiie defects pdnted out in the zc^orta. 
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The Bupcriatendenti of a hostel should be a person of suoih chsracter and qualifica- 
tion as can command respect from the students. Ho should look to their general 
comfort, healtli, meals, and sick diets. He should also look to the neatness, cleanness, 
and hygienic arrangements of the hostel. It should also be his duty to collect tiio 
hostel barges and keep accounts. He should be in charge of the hostel stores, and 
appoint students to do the necessary marketing by rotation. 

For every hostel, if the college library bo not within easy reach of the students, 
there should be a library of reference books and books of information and innocent 
leisure time studies. Every hostel should have its own athletic club in addition to the 
college gymnasium. 

I^e kitchen should be supervised by the superintendent, and the articles ot food 
examined by a resident doctor. Caste prejudices should be maintained in the dining- 
room arrangements. Sometimes students disregard them out of a false spirit of 
liberalism or moral timidness. But, as they cannot show the same spirit when l^ey 
return to their families and societies, it is nothing short of hypocrisy, which is sub- 
vermve of moral principles. 

In each hostel there should be segregation rooms, where sick members should bo 
removed for treatment and nursed by their fellows. 

There should be a medical store, under a resident physician, helped by a competent 
compounder, for aU the hostels of the congregated colleges, each of which should bear 
its own shore of cost necessary for the maintenance of the establishment, the students 
paying for the medicines they consume. 

There should not be more than a hundred members under the same superintendent, 


Lahtry, BAironr Ohakdba. 

The li.st residential arrangement would be to keep students in the family 
cf their tcAchcrs as wos done in ancient Brahmaeliaiya Asram, In the present state 
of IndlA'i 0 vietv this arrargement seems almost impracticable. But still on attempt 
shculd be made to keep the teachers with their familv in touch with the students. 

Hnstci't and attachra messes should 1>e under the direct control of their respective 
colleges. The number of boarders should be suoh ns can be easily looked after by 
a professor, and 60 may be the maximum. Tho University will only see that the 
general rules are followed, and the University should be the final authority in 
m«cipIinaTT measures. 

The main function of the aupciintcndent should be to act as a medium between 
the guardians and parents, and the college and University auihoritieB on the one 
hand, and the students on the other. Any misconduct or impropriety on the part of 
the students should be reported by the superintendent to the college and university 
authorities, as well as to the gunidians and parents. 

Messing should be left to the boarders who would, in turn, arrange for their meals, 
inoluding tifiSn. The sweats sold by vendors in Calcutta are injurious to the health 
of the boarders. FaoilitieB should be given to the boarders to arrange for their fa'fflT, 
in the hostd or mess. 

Tutorial asnstanoe should bo provided : and there should be provision for the treat- 
ment of illness; and library facilitios should be given. 

Kitchen and dining-room arrangements should be left to the boarders. Ko boordci 
should be allowed to ignore caste restrictions without the permission at his guardian. 

There should be an independent body of visitors for inspection. 


Lakolxt, G. H. 

{a) Where tlio University consists of a group of colleges, hostels should be utiHm. the 
control of the oolite authorities ; and where the University is w'thout 
they should be controlled by tho University 
(e) About one hundred stodeuts. 
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(/) Tutorial aaeistanoe should be provided by the rallpge or by the ITniversity, butaot 
through the hostels. In the case of honours students it is dewable to unite those 
studying in different departments in one hostel, A group of students of this kind 
would necessarily be assigned to a great many tutors u ho could not be attached 
to a single hostel. 


Mahalakobis, Fbasahta Chanbba. 

The hostels should preferably be split up into small sections, otherwise hostel life 
is too apt to degenerate into a monotonous borrack-room-like existence. Where a largo 
building is in existence arrangements should be made for breaking it up into smaller 
social units. 

(a) Hostels and messes, eta., should be under the general oontrol of the University, 
bnt it is not doable that very strict rules should bo onforoed. Such strict 
rules are diflioult to administer and lead to general friction all round. The sooio- 
politioal unrest is more aggravated than otherwise by irksome reg^ulations ; in 
foot, it is futile to hope to fight effectively the unrest among the students by the 
stri^ administration of extemaJ regulations. 

The hostels should not, as a rule, be restricted to students from a single college. 

(i) It is neoesaacy to ensuro that the superintendent be not looked upon as an ofiSoial 
solely for the perloimonoe of “police duty”. Unfortunately, a general feeling 
of this kind is. undoubtedly, prevalent among the different student communities 
of Caloutto. 

(e) The management in the case of smaller units shontd lie in the hands of an elected 
committee of the boarders themselves. The superintendent may be ee-offleid 
head of this committee, but every attempt sbould bo made to drvclope the spirit 
of co-operation, and a sense of responsibility for the whole “ house ”, in the 
minds of the students themselves. 

In the ease of large hostels a sepofato administiativB staff will be necessary. 

(d) In every “ house ” attempts should be mode to provide a oertain amount of sooial 

life, and a common room with a small library seem essential elements. The 
boarders should be allowed a good deal of disorimination in the matter of equip- 
ment. There is a tendenoy at present to indirectly enoouroge the hostel students 
to live above their means by laying undue empho^ on the external fittii^, etc. 

(e) The ” smaller ” houses would piobab^ be best suited to our requirements. Bat 

the provision of large hostels is also necessary. 

In a small house the average number should be somethiug between 20 and 30, 
Growth of sooial life would be hampered if the numbers ore much larger than this. 

The great need at the present time seems to be adequate housing provision. The 
desirable policy to adopt would seem to be the erection of a largo number of small 
bouses wbioh would be permanently available for occupation by the students. Ih 
foot, this would amount to providing suitable jxirmanont houses for the formation 
of the “ mess " unite. Probably, in most cases, suoh “ messes " would be quite 
stable in ohoraoter, and the “ mess committee ” would also be fairly permanent. 

(/) For Mofial assistance there does not seem to be any urgent demand at present. 


Mahtab, The Hon’ble Sir Bimy Ghanb. 

Vide my answer to question 17. 

(a) The hostels and messes should be a part of the coUeges and the colleges, in their 
turn, on integral part of the University. 

(h) The superintendent should always be chosen from among the teachers of the college. 
One or more may be appointKl aooording as it may be necessary for tiu efiSokot 
management and control of the mess — regard b^ig bad to the anmlw of iti 
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Uahxab, The Hon'ble Sir Butat Ceaitd — tontd . — MAixaA, Gofal CShamdba. 


boarders. He shall look to the discipline and comforta of the boarders and shall 
act under the guidance of the prineipaL 

(e) Each mess should be divided into a convenient number of wards, and in each ward 
there shotdd be a monitor ohoaen from among the senior boarders. The duties 
of a monitor should be to keq) an attendance register and to rq)ort every case of 
misconduct or breach of discipline to the superintendent. The superintendent 
should moke an enquiry into the report of the monitors and should submit a note 
to the principal for final decision. All questions i^arding the mess and 
its management and discipline should be settled by a council of teachers, consisting 
of five teachers, of whom the superintendent ahall be one, and the principal shall 
be the president. It sball be the duty of the members of this council to inspect the 
messes from time to time. Any comjdaint by a boarder regarding food and sani- 
tation of the mess should be made ttough the monitor of his wc^ either to the 
superintendent or principal and the principal, in consultation with his council, 
may vest such powers in the superintendent aa may be considered necessary 
to maintain his dignity and for facility of management. 

(d) I have already made some suggestions on this point in my answer to question 17. 

There should be one kitchen spacious enough to give facilities of separate cooking 
for strict vegetarians, and the dining rooms should be so arranged as to regard, as 
much as possible, the restrictions of each particular caste. There should aim be a 
hospital, segregated as far ns possible from the residential quarters and kitchen, 
where any bo^or suffering from any contagious disease or chronic complaints 
must be removed. The patirats should bear the cost of medioines supplied to them, 
but the diet should be given fiaa. the mess. A qualified medical practitioner 
nhould be appointed on a fixed salmry who must come to the mess at least twice 
a day to attend to cases of illness. He should also see that the mess is kept in S 
perfectly sanitary order, and should report to the principal all conditions which 
may appear to him detrimental to the health of the inmates. If several colleges ore 
groux>^ together in the same locality it would be better to have one common 
hospital for all these at a safe distance and the mess attached to each college may 
be asked to contribute proportionately for its maintenance and upkeep. Meaaee 
attached to the colleges need not have a separate library arrangement, but the 
college libiariee should be accessible to the boarders at oertaiu hours. There 
should be a covered bath, a common latrine, and luinal for each mess. The two 
latter should be built apart and must be constantly flushed and regularly diain- 
ferted wlicnevcr possible. All structures sliould be built according to the latest 
sanitary jirinciples and cate should be taken to keep them scrupulously dean. 

(e) I think no hard and fast rule can be laid down in this respect. The size must depend 

upon the number of boarders in each case. 

(/) It is not necessary to moke any special provision for tbis^ except os suggested in my 
answer to question 17. 


Maitba, Gtofal Chandra. 

(a) The University should lay down, as now, tlie general rules about disdpline, 
adequate supervision, mcdic.il inspection, and attendance, but questions of internal 
management, incliidipg tlie admission of students and tlie appointment of the 
‘ iqierintcndcnf , should be left to the authorities of the college to which the 
hostels are attached. 

(&) The sl.itus of the siqierintendcnt should be equal to that of a memboi- of tho 
toacliing staff of the college. He should, if possible, be a whole-time officer. 
Ho slionld not only bo able to command the respect of tlie boarders by his 
inf elicctual atfainiuciits but must alw be a man of excellent character, who takes 
a real intere:>t in the u ell-being of tlie s ndents under his clniige. He may be 
asa’sted by a subordinate in keeping tlio accounts, or doing other routine work 
that he may think necessary to delegate, but lie uliole concern i-honld bo 
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Mattba, Gofal Ceaitdba — con<<7 .— Maxeba, Hbrambapkakdra.— Majumdab, Bibaj 

UoBAir. 


under his immediate mnnagemnit. Hie duty should oonsist not merely in 
maintaining diadpline among the stud^te, but in looking after everything that 
contributes to thrir tveifare. In the case of first-year class students, if not of 
all students of the intermediate stage, the monthly allowances remitted by the 
boys’ parents and guardians should be kept in his ^oige. The superintendent 
should live among the students and share their meals. 

(e) The college oouncil wUl settle the question of fees and indicate the generid lines 
on whi^ riie hostel should be managed. Supplementary rules, to suit tiie 
needs and rircumstanoes of each, sliould be made by the superintendent 
thereofi subject to Hie approval of tiio oollege council or the principal. The 
sole control should be vested in tiie superintendent, and the principal will 
interfere witii his decuians only in exceptional cases. 

The meesmg arrangements sliould be settled in consultation with the studentri 
representatives. 

The hostd should be periodically inspeoted by the principal, and a reeponsible 
officer of the University to see if tiie students are comfortable and if they live 
under proper discipline. 

It should be visited by the medical attendant at least once every day. 

(d) Proper espipmeni of a hostel : — 

(i) Well-ventilated rooms of suitable size to serve as studies and sleeping-rooms, 
(il) A common room where the students may assemble during tiieir leisure hours. 

■ (iii) Suitable sanitary arrangements. 

(iv) A kitchen and a dining-room of sufficiently large size. 

(v) An infirmary for the treatment of sick boarders. There should be a separate 

infirmary (common to all the hostels of a oollege) for the treatment of 
students sufieting from infectioas or contagious (leases. 

(vi) Apparatus for physical exercise. 

(s) As it is of the utmost impactance that there should be otose personal relation 
between the saperintendeut and the boarders no hostel sho^ sooommodate 
more than fifty students. 

(/) It is oertsinly desirable to provide tutorial sssfatance if funds permit. 


Mateba, Heeameaoraepba. 

(a) The gystem of making students live together in large numbers in hostels is not on 
ideal one. An attempt should be made to establish, or encourage too 
establishment of, boarding-houses lot batches of not more than fifty, under 
competent superintendents. 

The University should not interfere in too internal administration of boarding-house^ 
though it may lay down a few rules that ooUeges may be asked to enforce. 


Majumpab* Bibaj Mohan. 

With regard to the present regulations relating to the residence of students it 
is desirable that they should bo rolaind in toe case of post-graduate students preparing 
for the M. A. or the law examinations. Every one of them attains toe age of twenty 
at least when he passes toe B. A. examination; Consequently, there cannot be any 
legal guajriian of such a person who has attained majority. Moreover, most of them 
are married and ore heads of their own families. To enforce the regulations in such 
oases often leads to absurdities. 
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MaJUMSAS, ViSOBASAS — ^\L\JinrDEB, IlABlSlirDBAKTIUAS. 


MaJUMBAB, PANOHAlirAIT. 

Such organiaatioiL is not nnsatiafactory. So far as the building goes it is often 
‘imperic r <o many a student’s home. I am inelined to think that too much stress is often 
laid on these matters- and the type of buikling vhioh is gradually being introduced- is 
rather uniuilable to the requirements of the country and beyond its iinanciAl capacity. 
Tho style of lining has a tendency to become luxurious and opposed to plain living and 
high thinking. I have heard of students on whom the style of hving in Calcutta has 
produced injurious effects and who often do not reconcile themselves to tho humble 
style of their home lives. Whit ii> wanted is not luxury, but plain living, in the midst of 
healthy burioundings, and the building need not be palatial but it should be considered 
quite suitable if it has sufficient ac/'ommodation and has provision for sufficient light and 
air. 

(a) The hostels and attached messes should be under the direct management of the 
college authorities, and they should conform to tho regulations of the University, 
which should have the power of supervision over them and of controlling tbcir 
arrangements. 

(&) and (e) The superintendent should be some professor of the r ollege to which the 
hostel or mess is attached and he should to a gentleman of broad culture and 
sterling uprightness of character, uith a genuine love for the students. The 
sup -'mtendent must live among the boarders and should bo the head of the 
boarding institution. Ho must have a large degree of freedom in the management 
of the institution subject to tho control of the principal of the college. There 
should be a hoard of visitors consisting of some professors of tihe college and 
guardians of the students, who should visit the hostela and messes os often as 
possible, and their inspection notes shall be duly considered by the superin- 
tendent and the | rincipal of the college and shall be given effect to whenever 
practioable. 

{d) Every hostel should have as many dining-rooms as the caste prejudices of the 
boarders may require, but the cooking may bo done in one place. The kitchen 
and the dining-rooms must be nest and clean. 

The condition of the kitchen in many a mess in Calcutta, is anything but desirable 
and stands in sad need of improvement. 

There should he provision for a sick-room and treatment of illness and attendance 
upon the sick. The students themselves may be left to make their own 
arrangements about this. The hostel should have on appointed dootor to treat 
its boarders. 

Library facilities may also be provided on a moderate scale and the boarders 
should have free access to the rollege libraries. 

(e) One hostel should not ordinarily contain more than 100 students or boarders and 
each room should not ordiuaitiy contain more than two boarders. 

(/) Tutorial asmstanco may also be provided in the hostels if the charge does not 
thereby be ome prohibitive. 


ICaJD^IBEB, I^ABESTDllAKmiAB. 

In hostels careful attention should be paid to a proper grouping of students.* 
Students taking up the same, or similar, subfects ^ould live in adjoining rooms. 

The authorities ought tcTrememher also that growing poverty stands in the way 
of expensive style in boarding arrangements, f v / 
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MatJiIKj Dr. D. N. 

On the whole there r^hould be much greater intorcourBe between ptofeBSors and Btudeate 
living away from their parents than is now the ease. 

(a) There dionld be attached to the colleges, tho UniveiBity having only the right of 

inepeotion. 

(b) The Buperintendent should be in loco parentia to the students under his ohaigs. 

The students should manage the hostel under his direction and should be en- 
couraged to come to him in all thmr difficulties. 

The superintendents should be. in all cases, professors of some standing. 

(c) The hostel should be under the management of a oommitteo of students, under the 

supervision of the Buperint''ndent, the principal of the college to whioh the 
hostel belongs having general controL It should be inspeoted by senior pro- 
fessors and the principal as well as by the members of tlic Residence Com- 
mittee, periodic^y. 

(d) A large hostel is preferable to a small one, provided it is arranged that no superin- 

tendent should have more than, say, 50 students under his direct supervision. 
In the cose of larger numbers the superintendent must be assisted by wardens 
(as in the Hindu hostel where, however, wardens ore senior professors not in 
residence), who may be junior professors in residence. Tlic committee of manage- 
ment wdl then consist of students' representatives, the wardens, and the superin- 
tendent. It will, of ooursc, be under the general control of the principal. 

{*) This is unneoessory, but would be an improvement. If suitable wardens and 
Buperintendenta are available, the necessary internal assistanoe can be arranged for. 


Mxtba, The Hon’ble Bai Mahbrsba Chaitdba, Bahadur. 

I should suggest that teadhers must be compiled to live in hostels along with 
students. Every sohool or college shall have a hostel attached to it, and students who 
do not'live under the direct control of, and in the same house with, their guardian 
should not be allowed to live in unrecognised messes or lodgings. 

As for the students living in hostels the teaebers should be their guardians in 
bII matters. Each teacher must be given a definite number of students in his 
dharge. There should he uniformity in the mode of living amongst the students. 
Naturtd guardians (parents, etc.) should not send money to the students direct, but 
to the teachers, who should take all responsibilities. Ho luxurious living should be 
allowed in hostels. The superintendent should be the chief authoritv in hostels. If 
possible, the head of the sdiool or college should be the superintendent. He should 
be a resident in ihe hostel. He should be assisted by the other teachers and pro- 
fessors. Some teachers, if not all, must be residents of the hostel. The hostel 
should be as near as possible to the school or college so that separate arrangements 
for library, etc., mi^t be avoided. 

There should be separate rooms for study. The kitchen and the dining-rooms 
must be in a separate building within the compound. The dining-rooms should be 
spacious. The resident teachers In the hostel should dine along with the students 
at the same time. A particular time should be fixed for each meal. Regularity 
should be observed in each case. 

The playing-grounds diould be near to the hostets. Tutorial assistaneo should be 
given to studente by the resident teachers. Club rooms should he set apart in each 
hostel for disoustions. The resident teachers must attend those club rooms. Students 
shoidd reomve lessons on moralitv from the teachers. Thev should always be In touch 
mth the teachers. They should not leave the hostels without the permission of the 
teachers. Qualified doctors must daily attend the hostels, Food supplied in tha 
hosteU should ho examined hv the doctors 
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IfrnLA, Bam Chabak. 

The residential arranMments for students tiiould be in buildings such ob were 
deugned in tbe Dacoa Uriivernl^ Report. See piates 19, 20, 21, and 84. 

^raere shonid be attached hospitals for the treatment of the sick students and 
gymnasium for physicai exeroiaa. The kitchma ahould be ao aituated oa to prevent 
smoke nuisance. 

Students wishing to have better susoommcdation than the ordinary should he 
allowed such aooommodation on their paying for the same. 


Mobaiocas, Dr. Wau. 

As I have said in reply to another question the Aligarh College possesses a resid- 
ential system which has stood the test of time and has proved a great success. The 
college is situated at a distance of two miles from the town and occupies a vast area of 
several hundred acres with ample room for further expansion. The boarding-houses ore 
divided into courts and the courts into two or more sides, depending upon their size. Each 
side accommodates from 60 to 80 students. The senior students are appointed to act os 
honse monitors, food monitors, prayer monitors, etc., and they assist ihe assistant tutor 
'(who is ordinarily a member at the junior staff of the college) in watching over the studies, 
morals and general condnct of the students on theif aide. The assistant tutor resides on 
the premises and is in immediate charge of the side. The direct supervision and the rea- 
pontibility for the discipline and the general welfare of th» stadents living '■n his side rest 
with the tutor, who as a rule is a member of tiie senior staff (either European or Indian, 
pos'essing Ehirapeon qualifications) and who lives within the college compound near his 
tide. The tutors and assistant tutors work in consultation with, and under the super- 
vision of, the prmoipal, who is responsible for tbe health, morality and orderly behaviour 
of all the students, and exercises, directly or throngb the tutors, tiie power of punishment 
at his discretion. The discipline is regulated by rules, the most important of which define 
the hours at which the stadents must be in^e the hostel and under what conditions 
they may leave it; other rules relate to the attendance at prayers, btiiaviour, and 
morals. 

As to tiie arrangement for food the college charges a fixed amount and provides 
meals at fixed times in tiie college dining-haU. Food monitors see that the food is pro- 
perly served and a tutor is generally present to see that discipline is maintained in the 
dining-haU, (Two or more *' tides ” have a common dining hall.) The kitchen is run, 
and supervised, by a number of persons who ore specially employed for this purpose. The 
students have nothing to do with the Idtohen. 

Begulor and healthy exercise on the port of tiie students is encouraged and hours ore 
set apart for the purposa The pretidents of tiie cricket, football, hockey, tennis, swim- 
ming bath, and other athletic dubs ore chosen from tiie members of the staff. All the 
play-grounds are titnated within the college compound. A gymnasinm is under contem- 
plation. The college library is titnated in a central petition and several reading-rooms 
are maintained. The ‘ Siddms Union CSub * offers not only the fatilities for a commodious 
debating hall, but also the advantages of a good library and an excellent reading-room. 

An astistwt surgeon, wnoai phytidon and sub-assistant surgeon, with the necessary 
staff retide on the premises and run a regular dfapensary and hosjutal for the studoits, 
yrovitUng accommodation for indoor patients as well. The CSvil Surgeon of Aligarh is 
retained to attend all oases of severe illness. 

Our experience at Ahgprh shows that hostds can be run cm bnahiess fines. The cost 
of establistoent and supervitiom oan be eatify met from fees and rent charged from the 
students. It is found that with some care even tbe interest on the capital cost of the 
retidentiel buildings cam be realised. H owever, if suitable bnildiiigB oan be erected 
out of pubtio and private funds, the hostds would prove of immense good to the etudent 
OomjBuniiy. 
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We have oace oi tvioe tried the experiment of having ‘ attached meeaes ’ but vre 
fonnd the experiment cmded in complete failnre. The growth of corpoiate univeraity 
life is not possible without the creation of a nniverail^ quarter where students live side 
by side with the teachers and lecture-rooms overlook playing-fields. 


MuKEBJEI!, AdEAB CHAUrDBA. 

Hostels and meases should be placed nndsr superintendents who should be men of 
high character, able to ii^nenoe the lives of the students by precept and example. Moral 
and reUgiouB teaolung (not sectarian) should also be given to the students living in hostels 
and messes. 

(a) They riiould be under the supervirion of the college and the University. 

(e) Hostels must be very small in size, and mnst not, on any account, contain more 
than 30 or 40 students. 

(/) Tutorial aaristance should be provided. 

Money should be contributed by the State to a large extent. 


Muxebjbb, Dr. Adtitaxiaxb. 

Hostria of the type which have been recently built for our students have many 
cxoellent features, e.g., library facilitieB, facilitieB for debate, recreation, and the growth 
of a healthy corporate life, provieion tor the treatment of iUnees, eto. But, at the same 
time, this mode of reaidenoe has certain drawbacks. 

The cost of living presses very hard upon our poor students — and the majority of our 
students <b poor — by introducing them to a standard of comfort which they neither 
desire nor are accustomed to, and which many of them will not be able to keep up after 
they leave the University. The ancient traditions of India have always associated plain 
living with high thinking. Attempts to plant foreign institutions of the type of an 
Oxford or a Cambridge University do not sufBciently take into account the suitability 
of the soil on w hich they are sought to be transplant^. Hence, I w ould leave students 
entirely free, if they prefer it, to make their own mess airangementa, and to manage them 
as economically os they can. If this be allowed students of ainiila.r means woidd form 
themselves into small groups or units for the purpose. 

Again, in many of these hostels and messes, the control exercised by the superinten- 
dent is very inadequate, either because he is a subordinate ofBcer of the college, and us 
such, cannot command sufficient respect and obedience from students committed to his 
charge, or because the institution is too large to be controlled by a single officer. 

Hence, for purposes of better control, and to create a living peisonal relation between 
the teachers and tiie pupils, I would break up one big charge into smaller and manageable 
ones, each under the control of a professor of the college. H the supermtendent be an 
officer of the rank of a f rofesBar who meets his wards daDy in the lectuie-rooms — and this 
is the case with a few hostels now — ^we need not be very particular as to how we define 
the functions and status of the superintendent, for, in such a case, the superintendent 
will be treated with the utmost r s] ect, and even reverence, and the relations between 
him and his wards wall be paternal on the one side and filial on the other. Such a 
system would be in keeping with Indian traditions. 


Muxebjbe, Buot Gofal, 

% 

(a) As tile hostel of a college forms on integral part of it the Univerrity should 
exercise the same sort of control over it as it does over the other departmeuts 
<ri the college. 
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Muxebjbe, Buoy Gof^vl — cuit/J. — M okiiofauuyata, Ur. Syauadas. 


(() Thfl status of *l'« buperinteadent of a LosUd dbould in no way be infecior to that 
of a ooUege professor. He should be able, both by his oharaotec and attain- 
ments, to oommand the repeat of the young men whose well-being is oommitted 
to oare. should, as far as pos^ble^ share the aotnsJ life of the boarders, 
and try to mould their charactK not so muoh by precept, as by personal 
«Tii.Tnplf», He ^ould be able to muntain discipline in the hostm, and foster a 
spirit of rererenco for law and order. In training young men one has to bear in 
mind that, if undue leuicnoy is harmful, undue severity is no less so, and the 
superintendent has to avoid both these extremes. The ideal hostel is one in 
wUch the boarders constitute a happy hunily, under the care of the superintend- 
ent, whom they may always look up to for advioe and guidaneo in all matters 
relating to their moral and intdlcctual advancement. In order that the 
superintendent may properly exercise such wholesome control over the board- 
ers it is essentiolly neoessaiy that he should have free xurivate quarters 
\nthin the hostel compound ; it is also desirable that his remuneration should 
be commensurate with the responmbility of the position he holds. 

(r) The hostel should be under the direct management of the superintendent, who 
should have an asbi'tant to take charge of all routine work of minor importance. 
The buperintendent should be responsible to the college governing body, the 
ultimate cantrolling authority being the University. The governing body 
should appoint a board of visitors, on which the guardians of the bqys should 
be rqireseated. Any suggestions made by the visitora for the improvement of 
the hostel should be duly considered by the governing body. PMfeota should 
be appointed from among the senior students residing in the hostel, each prefect 
being put in charge of a word. There should be a *' mess committee '* consisting 
of a oertain number of boarders, with the superintendent as its protddeat, and 
the medical ofiBcer in charge of the hostel as its vice-pretident. The 
principal and the other members of the Governing Body should regularly 
inspect the hostel, and there should be periodical inspections by the university 
inspector -and the members of the Stadents’ Besidence Committee. 

(d) There may be one kitchen, but there should be separate dining-rooms for boarders 
' of difierent castes whom social convention would not allow to dine together. 

There should be a competent medical officer to look after the health of the 
boarders. Incases of illness it should be optumsl witii the patients to be 
treated by this medical officer, or by any licensed practitioner from ontdde. 
A room should be set apart to the sick, to which their relatives should have 
free access. There should be a “ common room as well as a visitonf room, 
attached to the hostel. Suitable arrangements sh^d be mode to physical 
exereue^ and there should bo a jday-ground within the hostel compon^ or 
dose to it. There may be a small library, if funds permit. 

(e) Each hostel should not aocommodate more than sixty boarders. The rooms 

may be partitioned oil, and one cubicle may bo allotted to each boarder. Some 
economy may be effected if there be a number of hostels within the same 
compound to, in that cose, there may bo one common ho^tal, one common 
library, one ‘ common room ’ and one modiosl officer to all them. 

(/) As there ate arrangements to tutorial assistanoe in the colleges themselves any 
further assistance of this kind does not seem to be necessary. 


Mukhdfabhtaya, Dr. Syaxadas. 

tfy experience of residential lurangements to stadents in Calcutta leads me to offer 
the following observations on their defects: — 

(i) Too mai^ students ore often crowded Into tbe same room. 

(ii) The superintendent is generally a man who has other full-time duties has not 

the time, even if he has the capacity, to attend properly, to his ve^ responsible 
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duties OB a suxieliutendmt. Ffis remnneratinn is generally nominal and his 
position too suboidinate. He tails generally to command the rospcot of the 
boaidcis. 

(iii) Young b(^ left practically without any guardians deeply interested in their 

weUnxe often become slock in their studies and sometimes take to evil companion- 
ship. 

(iv) The dietary is, in general, not sufTiciently noun>bing. All those deteols con be 

remedied by a projier hostel organisation, with resident tutors. But such on 
organisation is likely to be too expensive for Indian students and special aid 
from the Univeraity or other sources would bo necessary for its maintenance. 


Miiiatioliand College, Sylhet. 

(а) Directly under the college authorities, but subject to inspection by the University, 

(б) The superintendent should look after disoipli^, study, health, cleanliness, physical 

training, and qiarts of the students (ia loco parentis). The messing anangementa 
should be under the control of the students, each mesa consisting ol about twenty 
students. The superintendent should see that undue expenditure is not incurred 
and that the qnajity and quantity of the food be good and sufficient. 

(d) There ought to be one sick-room n-nd one segregation room for contagious and 
infectious diseases. There should be a small reference library. Senior students 
might be provided with single-seated rooms. 

(s) Twenty boarders in each mess, and two or three sn'‘h messes at most, under eaoh 
BUperintondent. Bach si.perintenden*, with tuonty students, is Ibe ideal (in suoh 
cases, only tree quarters and no monetary remuneration need to given to the 
superintendent, who should be a member of the teaching staff of the ooUege). 

Naik, E. Q. 

There should be as many hostels attached to a college as possible and the boys 
should be compelled to stay in them. The influeuce of a i esident superintendent 
(professor) goes a great way in strengthenii^ tbo character of a student. 1 lay particular 
stress on this matter from my experience as a iiostel superintendent in Bombay (Wilson 
College) for three yearn and my intimate relation with tbe Moience Hostel of the 
Krishnath College, Berhompnr. The superintendent should have free quarters 
(family) and he should bo paid for the tuitionai work which he should be compelled to do. 
He should guide the students iu the methods of studying the various subjects and 
direct them to th|[pUBelulneas of their study, so that much energy which is spent now-a- 
days may not go to waste. The boys, when they come to oollege, should be particularly 
guided in their course of study, so that they may not have to repent in after life for the 
subjects selected by them. Besides this, it should be one of the duties of the superintend- 
ent to create active college life iu the hostels, for, to,illy, they are places where men are 
made. All this 1 am stating from my experience at Berhampnr, where the system has a 
larger number of evils than anywhere I toow of. buperinteudents should be men who 
take a lifelong interest in sludunts, mou who know self -saorifico and who prefer to remain 
students all their life. Wo do not want men who scarcely form on integral part of the 
corporate life of students. Suoh superintendents exist in some of the Gloverument 
mid private colleges. They ore quite unfit for their profession, for Bengal boys are more 
easi^ monagable by pcrs'iasion than by force. 

(a) University oontrol should he more stringent, especially in the execution of 

eha avinting nilos, whioh might be supplemented by otliers providing against the 
scandal due to underfeeding of boys in hostels, os at Berhampnr. 

(b) The superintendents should be more free than at some places (say, Berhompur) 

in the internal management of their hostels. They should be guides of students 
in study and ohoice ol duousaiaas. 
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Muk, R. G. — eonW. — Kaitoy, Tlie Hon’blo Alaharajah Sir MamNDBA Chakdba- 

Nanjuksayya, H. V. 


(d) DispeagaiieB should be attaohed to hostels. This is most necessary. Bat for or 

good laboratoiy assistant many aocidents would have been fatal for want of 
prompt attendance and treatment. Some host^, as at Berhampnr, ore quite 
lacldng in library facilities. There should be a sqtorate reading-room for the 
stndents and the saperintendenls should not moni^liBe the newspapers, for 
which the boys alone contribnte money. 

(e) Hostete shonld be built in blocks, each accommodating 60 students, with one 

rodent superintendent over them. The superintendent shoold have free family 
quarters. Eiooh room should contain two students. They should be provided 
with tables, chairs, bedsteads, and, if possible, with light. 

(/) Certainly. 

The finances should be arranged by Government grants from Imperial revenues. 
IE each college can pay 60 per cent of the cost of a blook Government should, 
without hesitation, grant the other 60 per cent. In any case, whatever the expenses 
inaybe,]f we wont the formation of a healthy nation who wfil stick loyally to the (fid 
TUplbtjT pinglaiid. Government should spend more money here than elsewhere, for hostels 
con give us centres of regulating the discussions of our young men and leading their 
enetglos in the right direction. 


Nabbt, The Hoa’ble Mahaxajah Six Mahihdba Chandra. 

The hostels and messes should be organised so as to ecmtiibute to the growtii of 
coiparste life. The superintendent, who should be mther a prafessor of me oaUege 
or a man of hli positian, should be assisted in bis msnagament by a board of students 
elected by rotatioa for a montb. Virtually, the superintendent should gui^ the 
students in their study and reesreations. addition to the college authorities resped^ 
able gmtlemen of the locality should be approached to act as visitors who will see 
that me rules made for the management of the hostels and messes are duly observed 
and simervise the diet served. A hostel physician should visit the messes or hostels 
every &y. The hostels and messes should he made self-governing as for as prootioablB. 
Par this purpose, a plot of lend for kitchen gardening will be profitable while, at the 
same time, it wfil provide for healthy recreation. Por the mamtenanoe of discipline 
prefects or monitors should be appointed from among the senior members of the hostel 
or mesa. Matters in connectUm with the students which cannot be de(nded by the 
superintendent should be referred to the principal. 

The following should be the equipment of hostels or messes : — 

(i) Sleeping.ro(nn, with furniture for each boarder. 

(ii) Conunoo-room, with funutuie. 

(iiil Sick-room, with necessary furniture and medicine. f 

(iv) Dining-room, with wooden seats and utensils. 

(v) Hostds shoifid be big enough to accommodate SO 
(ii) Provision for tutorial assistance in hostels is desirable. 


Nanjundatta, H. V. 

In the Mysore tJni\ertityne have hostels attached to each of the 
Thv accommodate obont 100 stadents each, but wiU shortly have inom far abmineO 
or 200. Our object is to make them snifioB for about half the number of students in 
each place, which is about the proportion of resident students we expect to have. The 
collect being part of the University these institntioas are virtnany component parts 
of both the UnivOTty and the colleges. They are under the direct mimaeei^t of o^- 
mittees appointed by the Umvenaty Council, the ] lindp^ bting the h^ of each oom- 
mittee. Tt is essenti^ that ftero should be some means of allowing the poorest stadents 
to live m<m economically if they wish. Perhaps two classes of messing^ouse, may be 
eatabbshed. ” ^ 
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NlSJcnmAYYA, H. V. — eontd. — Bev. Father A. — ^PAiuiirjYTii, The Hon’ble 

Mr. B. F. 


About 100 would be a good number, but we apprehend no difficulty in maintaining 
our bostda in a proper state with twice the numbm. 

if) Tutorial assistanoe is deeiiable and should bo provided by resident tntors, who 
should be selected from among the younger g^uates of merit who aspire to 
toain themselves for professorial or research work. A stipend of Bs. 70 to 
Be. 100 may be gLven to them for three years. 


Nbtjt, Bev. Father A. 

Ubstels, it seems to mo, cannot prodnee all the expected effect, unless they be 
limited to small groups of students — say, some sixty — so as to make it possible to be 
influenced individually by the superintendent, the latter being, I take it, a specially 
selected member of the college staff. I know this would mean enormous expenditure, 
at least as long as students flock in such unwieldy crowds into the University courses. 

Besides the multiplication of hostels much more should be done to create an esprit 
de corps, which I take to be an indispensable rocpiisite in the formation of the character. 
Thus, s.g., debating or literary societies, besides football, cricket, and hockey clubs, idiould 
exist in each hosteL And in these should be ezeiciaed, as much as possible, the inlluonce 
of the professors. 

The ideal would be to have the hostels on the same premises as the dwellings or quarters 
of the principal and staff of the college — taking it for granted that the latter are suffi- 
ciently devoted to lire among their students and to mix frccl3' with them. 


PAHANjpyE, The Hon’ble Mr. E. P, 

The system of messes ootoining in colleges in the Bombay Presidency in the hostels 
attached to the various colleges is found to be verj’ suitable. The hostels sliould be 
attached to colleges where these exist. In the case of post-graduate students whore the 
university provides the teaching they should be attached to the Unircri>ity. On this 
aide about 25 students ore found to be a suitable number for one mess. These engage 
their own cook end servant, elect every fortnight a secretary, who buys provisions and 
looks to the expenses, and have a gmieral secretary in addition, who holds office for the 
whole year. The general supervision is in the hands of the superiiitondont, who looks 
to the whole hostel, though about 100 is the highest number that can be placed in charge 
of one such superintendent. He only keeps a general eye o'\'er the mess expenses, etc. 

superintendent will allot the rooms to the students, see that the students behave pro- 
perly, have the roll called at stated tiiiies, and. general^, sec that the students do work 
in the hostel and not simply waste their time. Tho superintendent should be a member 
of the collage staff and shio^d have regular teaching work assigned to him in tho college. 
Otherwise, he will not be able to exercise the proper influence over them. ° 

In each mess a kitchen, a dining-room, and a store-room are provided in this college, 
together with two small verandahs. These ore enough for tho mess. But, in nnniin«%n 
with the whole hostrl, it would be couvenient to have a big dining-hall — ^though this would 
be very expensive and some pennauent airaugement for putting op a temporary 
covering for a pondal would be enough — a leeident medical atten^nt and a small hospital 
to contun a dispensary and beds to accommodate three per cant of the students, a reading- 
room— ^hiob may be dispensed with if the hostel and the college are in tho same com- 
pound— and proper focilitise for outdoor gomes like cricket, tennis, football, and hookey, 
and a gymiiisainm for indoor exercise. 

lu a college hostel tutorial ossiataiioe is not required and con hardly be given. What 
assistanoe is needed should be common to all students, resident and non-resident. Tho 
superintendent should see that the students do their college work regularly, by mnHnif 
enquiries of the college tutors and by means of college examinations, results, etc. 

In this part of the country we And that to make reasonable accommodation for one 
hostel studmt a sum of about Bs. 1,000 is required for the building, etc., on on average. 
The conditions may be slightly different in other parts of the oountiy. ^ * 
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People’s ^ooifltion, Dacca — Bauim, The Bon'ble Mr. Justice Abdxjb — Bat, Dr. 

BmiiAU CnATSEA. 


People’s Aifiodatdon, Dacca. 

The present mode of living in. hostels — the buildings and other arrangements 
for the comfort of the boarders — ^is apt to create habite in them such as do not 
generally meet irith encouragement afterwards under the present oonditionB of 
service and professions. The upshot is depression and disoontent, inevitable upon 
such inequalities of living. With a strict eye upon morals and the preservatirai 
of health, students should be made aocustomra to a mode of eoonomio living su^ 
US they con in after-life expect to enjoy under all cironmstaneea. Superintendants cA 
hostels and messes should be persons who, in education, ofiBciol position, eharaoter, 
and prineiples ate the best ideals before the students. . 


Rahim, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Abditk. 

(/) There should bo no question that tutoiial assistance must bo provided as for as 
po^ble. 


Rat, Dt. BmHAH Gecaitdha. 

(aj The duty and responsibility of looking after the messes and hostels 

devolve on the colleges. At present, most of the big colleges in Chloutta have 
obtained grants-in-aid to conatmot hostels attach^ to the ooUeges. Those 
students who cannot bo ooconunodatod in such hostels should also be under the 
direct charge of the colleges. The Univeraity may, if necessary, settle any 
differeu'-e, that may occasionally arise between the students and the college. 

(b) The superinteadentehould bo a member of Uieoollege staff, not a olerk. He should 

keq) in tonoli with the guardians of the students on the one hand, and witli the 
college^ on tlie other. He sliould guile, not control, the students. He sltould 
maintain discipline and preserve the balance of interests. Naturally, he should 
be possessed of a large amount of sympathy and toot, so that the studeuts 
can look up to him as their guide and friend. He should be given an oUow'noa 
by the coliogo ior hih labour. 

(c) Themess management should be in the hands of a committee of students, of whioh 

tlie superintandeut should be the president. This oommittee should be elected 
monthly. One of the members will be the manager for the month. He should 
look after the monthly and daily purchases of food, attoid to the difSoulties 
and inconveniences of the boarders, ke^ on account for Ihe month, control and 
. manage the servants, and, in return for such services, he should get free board and 
lodging for the month. Tho university medical inspector should help and 
guide the <.upermteadent and the committee as for as possible. 

(d) Every hostel or mess should have a separate kitchen and dining-room. It is evi- 

dent that the disUnction of class or creed or caste amongst students is happily 
disappearing and, therefore, it is to be hoped that it will not be found neoessory in 
the near future to provide sexwrate kitohens or dining-rooms for different sets of 
students. Every mess should have at least one detaohed room set apart for 
illness. If the ease so demands, the patioit should be transferred to a oential 
hosipital or institation to be maintained by the TTniversity. , 

(e) The best size for a hostel is to provide for not more thou 8evmty>five to a hundred 

students. 

(/) If it is posable to induoe other manbers of the staff of a oollege, besides the super- 
intendent, to reside in Ihe meeaes, the personal example and g^donoe and tutorial 
OBsUtance should prove of immense value to the students. 
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Bay, Masuaxhaitaxh— Boy, The Hon’blo Bai Sri Kaxe, Bahadur— Boy, The Hon’ble 

Baba Surendra Kath. 


Rat, Maemathatath. 

The hostels uov lock supemsion ; eooh hostel should be plaoed in dhorge of a man 
with academic quaMoations and of high character ; tho tcachern in the colleges ore fully 
occupied, so that there should be a separate service of superintendents, oomposed ol 
men with academic qualifications, but recruited mainly trom the point ui view of 
liigh dhoraolcr, who will have to devote thmr whole time to the work of the hostels. 
They wiU be men of the missionary type, selt-aacrifioing, and thoroughly acquainted nitli 
the Hmdn or Muslim sciiptnies, who will have family quarters attached to the hostds. 
Such a system would exerdse a profound iniluenco on student-hfe and will snp^ement 
the seou^ teaohing given in the colleges. These superintendents and their service should 
bo under the control of the University, as Government service n ay not inspiro coufidenoe 
and may be looked upon -n 1th suspiolou. Government will have to provide funds 
for the purpose. Such a service of huperintendents would conduce to greater good than 
any elaborate poUoe oiganisation or c-spionage to enforce discipline among students, and 
would alao help in providing tatorial assistanos. 

The {lostels should be attached to colleges, and under tho supervision of the University. 

The TtiAviTnnni number of students in eo^ hostel should be 60. 

Rot, The Hon’ble Rai Sbi Nath, Bahadur. 

Hostel fife should not be too costly or luxurious. In most cases, the boys arc 
allowed more comfort and luxury in hostels than they arc accustomed to at homo. And, 
in consequence, they sufler much in after-life as they have to adopt a costlier stylo of living. 

The hostel buildings should be woU-vontilated, healthy, and dry, but the buildings 
and the equipment should not entail more cost than is ncoosaary. 

Rot, The Hou’ble Bahn Boeendba Nath. 

(а) There ought to be hostels ir attached messes attached to colleges, especially for 

students who come from the interior of the district. I do not thinlr that the 
University should have tlio pou er to recommend to Government to financially 
help host^ and attached messes which ore in nsed of help. * 

(б) I would suggest that the superintendemt in charge of a hostel should be a medical 

ofScer, who should look alter the heallli and comfort and freedom of the 
boys plaoed under his charge. Be would remain tliere as the guardian of the 
boys and would bring to toe notice of the school autoorities or the guardians 
of toe boys any delinquencies on thiir part. 

(r) The hostels toould be managed like any ordinary houseliold and the tuperintendeut 
should remain in dhorge of it. llis work, how'ever, should be subject to the 
supervision of toe coUege council and inspection by them, as well as by toe 
university authorities. 

The university autoorities should not, however, come to inspect toe institutionF. 
in a carping and fault-finding spirit. 

(ci) Every student of a hostel should be supplied with a bedstead, a small table, and two 
dhim Or, if the student so deahes^ he can be supplied instead with a carpet 
and a bed-toeet. 

There should be proper sanitary arrangements in the dining-room and it ought 
to be neat and dean. Special inspection of the kitchen should be mode by the 
snperintendent every day, os well as by the principal, along with the senior 
bosidots^ every fortoi^t, nr whenever there is a complaint. 

There ought to be libn^ facilities in toe hostel buililings or, if the hostel be in 
the same or in toe adjoining building to that oF the college^ arrangements 
should be made for the free access of boys to toe library, both in tho morning 
and in toe evening. 
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Boy, The Hon’ble Babu Busirasaa Nath— confcL— Rttdba, S. K.— Sapbu, The Hoa’ble 
Dr. Tbt Bahadur — H Kaijpada. 


1 think it is dearable to have a small dispensary, or rather collection of medicines 
which ore of daily use, in the hostel building, so that the saperinteadent, who 
ought to be a medical officer, may treat the boarders b henerer necessary. 

(e) The size of the hostel should be such as to aooommodate the number of boarders 
fairly. The boys should not be huddled up together and, if practicable, not more 
than two students should >e allowed to remain in one zoom. 

(/) It is greatly deediable that the boarders in the hostels should be prorided with 
proper tutorial assistance. For this reason, some professors of Ihe oolltges 
might be induced to remain with the boys and take up the work. 


Bttdsa, S. E. 

The UniTersity should oontnd Ihe hostels throu^ &e colleges. The _ colleges 
should be compelled to own responaibili^ for the hygienic and moral conditions of 
the residential quarters of their students. The Onir’eTsity should inspect the 
hostels, and take such action with regard to affiliation, eto., as it thinks fit. 

The best sise seems to be 40 to BO pupils under one superintendent, who should, 
if possible, be a man of academic distinction, and may give some tutorial aftistanoe. 


Sapbit, The Hon’ble Dr. Tej Bahadub. 

1 am connected with the Ifacdonnell ffindu Boarding-House alT Allahabad. About 
200 students reside in that hostel. We leceive some financial aid from Government. 
There is a superintendent in charge of it. Beoently, we have had to reorganise 
the whole hostel. Under the present system, so far as the internal managomiint 
and control of the kitohenB and dining-rooms are oonoemed, it has been 
handed over to ihe students at iheir request. They have also got a co-operative 
Booiety which they are working. The superintendent only exorcises supervisory 
powers. A separate loom has been kept apart for the sick and we have got a 
competent meffical officer, who h in charge of the hospital section of the hostel. 
There is a library, though it requires to be considerably improved. But for finaii- 
oial difficulties, we should like to have an assistant superintendent. From the 
ezperience that I have gained I think that, in a hostel like this, there is need for a 
superintendent and on assistant superintendent. I would not have more than 200 
students in a single hosteF as the difficulties of management ore very great. 
I would give tiie superintendent general powers of supervision, but, at Iffie same 
time, 1 would give the students great liberty in managing their internal afiairs 
and org anising their games. We are paying the superintendent Bs. 200 a month. 
I think this is a fouly good salary for the nature of the work. We have got no 
airongements for tutorial assistance. I recognise the need of it, but our resources 
do not permit us to provide thst. hostel is sfBliated to the University, which 
has got disciplinary pikers. It is not attached to any pariaciilar college, though 
most of the students residing in the hostel ore reading in ihe Muir Cmtrol College. 


Sabeab, Eaijpaba. 

In view of the caution given at the end of the questions in this nantimi , vis., 
financial practicability, I am inclined to think that the present system is, on the 
whole, suited to our requirements. The only thing to & is to arrange for more 
frequent, and better, supervision and provide tutorial Bssistanoe to students, os far os 
pioraoable. 

The ‘ block aystam ’ may be introduced everywhere for the supervimon of all 
students not living in regular hostels controlled by formally appointed superintendents. 
Under this system, the aroa ooeupied by the students is divided Into a number of 
convenient blocks, eaidi being put under a responsible teacher, carefully He 

virita tile domiciles of the students, whether living wdtfa parents or guardians or in 


onaANia^Tioir 07 sssiDSHcns. 


Sahk&b, Eaufada — eomtd , — Satxdd, AbsuliiAE Abe. 


mesBes, not bb a ' deteotiTe,’ but as a friend and rads, mizaa vith tiie parsntB.and 
guardians, makes enquiries about the oonduot and progress of the boys, and gives 
information and advioe. 

(а) The present rules trill do. 

(б) The superintendent trill look after the management of the hostel and the oon- 

duel and progress of the inmatM. He triu also give the students as much 
tutorial assistance as be con. He trill trork under the orders of the school, 
or the college, oommittee and be helped in his duties by carefully selected 
studente. 

(e) The present rule trill do. 

(d) Ditto. 

(«) Experience shows tiiat a mode superintendent cannot efficiently control more 
thnu a dosen students if he is to be a real “ friend, philosopher, and 
guide " to them. A large number of boys in schools, and particularly of 
youtiiB in colleges, placed under a sinrie superintendent of ordinary calibre 
is (dten a source of great mischief. It the size be reduced, it would also 
solve &a question of tutorial assistance to a great extent. 

(f) Bendering tutorial assistance should be a condition attached to the post of a 

superintendent. * 


Sayibd, Abdullah Abu. 

The question of finance naturally moke? one reticent to suggest measures for handl- 
ing the problem of students* residonco. In a place like Calcutta it seems to me parti* 
oularly difficult to solve this problem without a considerable expenditure of money, n-uil 
the conservatism of those who persist in demanding proper accommodation for stu^nte 
in the town rather than that they should go somewhere outside to some easily accessible 
site in the suburbs, adds to the comx>lexity of the problem. Within the town of Calontta 
I would suggest reacting the number of now admiasionB to colleges to the extent of accom- 
modation available for the year in different hostels. A oareful estimate should be 
axmually prepared during the long vocation and mofussil candidates should be informed 
in time if they oan be acconuno^ted. The makeshift arrangement known at present 
OB “ attached meases ” should be abolished and the policy of distributing the rush to 
Calcutta between different mafassiloenfres should be ^opted. 

This diffioulty, however, has not to be faced in mcdnssil centres, wbeoro land is available 
comparatively cheaply, and it is possible to accommodate students more comfortably and 
in good surrounding. A oarresponding policy of expanding hostel ocoommodation in 
srcil-ohoBen mofussil centres, port paamt wi& the rise in the number of students, shonld be 
adopted. Whatever force tiiere be in the aigumont for keeping the hostels of Calcutta in 
the town, which, undoubtedly, bffers many advantages to students, no such reasons exist 
in the sniaJler towns of the province, and colleges that are in making at different mofussQ 
oestres would do well to remove to places where they oan expand without much 
hindrance before it becomes too late on finonoial gronnds. 

(a) Hostela of colleges should form integral parts of these institutions situated in close 

proximity to it. Being port of the college it shonld bear the some ration to the 
University in matters of general control os the college itself, and the inmates of 
the college should be compelled to reside in its hostel, excepting those who ore 
living with hona fide guardians. No cdDcge shonld be permitted to admit 
more than it could accommodate propwly, both in classes and in hostels, and the 
University should fix the number of admissions to ooUeges on this basis, and sny 
increase over it ahould only be x>annitted when a satMaotory arrangement for 
meeting this inorease has been made. 

(b) Uembere of the college staff only should be elizible for superintendentships of college 

hostels, end they should be allowed to have a free hand in maintaining discipline 
and management, under the control of the riinoipal. Frequent interferenoe with 
ibefr authorily and enoouroging so-oidled grievances are subversive of diwii plinV , 
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Satqid, Absttui ill Abu — eontd — Scottish Churches College Senatns, Calonttn. 


At the presenttimot the popularity of hostds is In proportion to the laxify of 
control which they ezercisci and there is an unwholesome tendency to deary those 
uhero attempts arc mode for better control and discipline. I do not mainfaiin 
that OUT youths should be housed under miniature jail conditions, but on almost 
inexpressible ideal of bringing them up as sdf -reflecting, and wdl-behaved, 
genllomen should be aimed at. 

(d) and |e) Hostels of ooUpges should be on block arraugements, proriding accommodation 
for not more than M boarders in each block, under a separate supmintendont, 
with family quarters for him attached. Each block should have a separate 
kitchen, dining-hall, and mess arraugoments, managed by the boarders, under the 
general control of the superintendent. The rooms in each block should be portly 
single-seated and partly thiee-seatcd — ^tbe former for mme advanced students 
and the latter for junior undcr-graduatos. Plain, but decent, furniture ahould be 
provided bv the ooUege authorities, consisting of a table, a ohair, a bedstead, 
and a small vail almirah. Caution-money should be taken at the time of 
entrance to a ha<>tcl. to be returned, after deductions for any damage, when the 
boarder leaves. Medical and sanitary arrangements should be common to 
the whole hostel system and a union haU. with a reading-room, provided in 
some central place of the hostd area. All the differout blocks ahonld be in 
one compound and, on an avenge, each bloek should have for its compound 
fnnv acres of land, which can be easily insisted upon in mofuasil centres. 

(/) If by tutorial assistance is meant a general guidance of hostel reaidonta by the 
auperintendent, in advising them regarding their studies, it is highly desirable. 
Moreover, ho should meet hoarders in batches from time to time at his own piece 
and entertain' them socially on a modest scale which will not only cultivate a 
better mutue 1 understanding, but give a general polioh to them in sooial manners. 

I must add that it would be too much to expect a suporintendont to do all these 
in return for tbo pittance that is now tdren to bun in Uio form of an allowance, but 
my strong conviction is that something is needed on the linos suggested above. 
IVl-sre there are European members on the slai! Ihoy should be preferred, and an 
dllou anco given to some of them for occasionally meeting stu^nts in batches. 

arrangemont may, possibly, produce an overlasting benefioial effect on our 
youtul. 


Scottish Chniches College Senatns, Galcatta. 

XVir the normal college at the present time hostds and attsohed meases form the chief 
residential arrangements made for stndonts who do not have homes in Calcutta or stay 
with gnardians recognised by college and nniveraity. Butf where advance is to be made, 
it shonld be in the further elimination of such messes, for the advantagee of a mess, at 
its best, under tbo piresent system, can only apjnroximate to those of a hosteL 

(i) The definition in tbo university regnlaUons that a mess is a temparaiy boarding- 
house formed by a combination of students who desire to share expenses, though 
slightly modified where college authorities have control, indicates one disadvan- 
tage. The temporaiy nature predicted for the mess prevents the growth 
in it of a real esprit de corps and cd snob a traditiaa as in msi^ a hostd is a most 
valuable possession. 

(ii) In so far 08 messes are dw^Iing-honsea rented by the 'UiiiverBlfy for the period of 
the academical year seldom ore the hnildings adapted snitahly, and never specially 
for student residence. Althongb the houses may he ohoeen with regard to the 
suitability of the ncishbourhood nothing can ever be e:q)eoted of a mess in Calontta 
in the way of provision of facilitiea for recreation of any kind. 

(iii) The prevailing method of control partly through the TTnivenil^, end partly throngh 
the college, leads to difiicnlties. The bnildjng is rented by the ITnivatMly. The 
amount ^ outlay in this direction is recovw^ by the lodging foes paid by the 
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students in leaidence. If saffidenli is not lealised in tbis vay to cover the rent 
the University has to meet the deficit. In order that this deficit may be as small 
as possible diffionltieB are pat in the way of a student who wishes to leave a mesa 
during the session. A room in a collegiate hostel may fall vacant, but no mess 
boarder can apply for it — thou^ it offers him a healthier and happier mode of 
life — imigaa he con either find a aubstitate for his place in the mess, or pay up 
his ‘ seat rent * to the end of the session. Such a condition has often prevented 
a transference which should be facilitated rather than made mare diffi^t. 

(iv) Still another point may be noticed in which the mess lags behind the hostel and 
this has special reference to the system of management in the liostels of the Scot- 
tish Churches College. In these hostds the management is responsible for the 
provision of the furniture of all living rooms and common rooms, for cooking 
utensils and all dishes required for serving the food, as also for the oontxol eff 
servants and oH feeding arrangements. In the mess the student must provide 
such furniture os he wishes and the general establishment is jointly provided 
for each year, with the result that in the interests of economy it is kept at a mini- 
mum. ■ The feeding arrangements in a mesa are in the hands of the students 
themsdves and while often such arrangements ore satisfactory they oftm also 
lead to difficulties seldom esperionced in a hostel and they almost always lead to 
greater ezpenso. This general question of management be further discussed 
under (e) below. 

The conolusian seems to be that if rented houses are necessary for the accommod- 
ation of students until a college can provide specially built and q>eoially adapted 
residences they should be more completely under the control of the college, which 
should be responsible for the renting of the building, for sneh adaptation ^ it as 
may be possible, and for the general establishment in it. Having in view, then, 
the elimination ^ the " attach^ mess ”, as at present understood, we refer in the 
replies which follow to the diffaent sections of the question to collegiate hostels 
atoe — ^whether rented houses specially adapted or bufidings specifically built as 
hostela. 

(a) In so fhr OB it seems fundamentally important that the residence of students should 
be collegiate, the University should have the minimum power of control over 
the host^ attached to a coUege. The boarders of a hostd are all of one college 
and their life naturally centres in the college in which they study. The c^ege 
should thus be responsible for the jirovision for the superintradenoe of the bostd, 
for the framing of its general rules, and for the control of its finance. A sufificient 
edatioa between the hostel and the Universiiy will be mamtained by an annual 
visit paid aome university inspector in company with the principal of the 
college. 

(h) The Buperintendent of a cdUegiate hoatel should be a man of high academic standing 
and preferably a member of the college staff. Where certain members of the 
staff ore Europeans it is valuable if th^ can bo associated with the auperviaion 
of the hostels, and moat valuable if they can actually stay in them. 'I^iile the 
college, through its coTeming body, maintains the control suggested above, 
the Buperintendent should have full power to deal with the internal affaiia of the 
hostel in the admission of hoarders, in management, and in discipline. 

(e) The question of the methods of management, control, and inspection are to a large 
extent, related to the answer to the following section (e), but nssuTn'ng thnt the 
size of a hostel should not exceed what is sufficient for the arrommodation of a 
maximum of 60 boarders, the internal management may well be concentrated in 
the hands of the superintendent, associated with whom may be au oasiatant su- 
perintendent or mou'tor, who may be a senior student receiving in return for his 
services only free board and lodging. After experience of variona forms of manage- 
ment with regard to the board of students in hostels we consider that tbs most 
aatisfaotoiy results obtain from a system in which the superintendent 
lUl arrangements for food and has sole control of all hostel servants. With a mess 
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committee in a hostel continnal diiSiiultieB arise which inaroose, rather than faci- 
litate! the work of a superintendent, and from the experience gained in our hostels 
we sb^ld say that students infinitely piefw the present system. It makes easier 
the preroilmg practice in our Hiudu hostds of recognising no caste distinotiona. 
nwee Brahmin cooks prepare and serve the food, but the boarders in two batohea 
(in a hostd of sixty thirty each) sit down together. Within the experience of 
the past five years no difBotdfy has beat met with on this score though men from 
all castes, high and low, have resided in the hostels. With regard to oantrdl our 
rules lay it down that the hostel gates be closed at 0 F.if . and opened at 6-30 a.u. 
A ictll is marked twice a day in the raoxmng and at 0-30 at night. The assistant 
superintendent at these times satisfies himself that the hoard^ marked present 
are in the hostel. Leave from the hostel is only to be granted on personal and 
written application to the superintendent, and two gate- books are kept in one of 
which is recorded leave granted for less than 24 hours, and in the other leave 
granted for more than 24 hours. In addition the control of the superintendent 
extends over the general conduct of the boarders in the hostel and disciplme is 
exercised not only for disorderly behaviour, but for want of cleanliness, for 
continued neglect of study, end in cases where a student remaiiu in the hostel 
during lecture hours without good and sufficient cause. 

When the superintendent is of such standing as to be a member of the governing 
body of the college and so can report important matters rdating to the hostel 
to that body there seems little need for the establishment and powers of inspec- 
tion on the port of the college other than such as the principal would normally 
exercise. Beference has been made above in (a) to university inspectioiL 
(cl) The answer to this question is likewise based on the assumption that the accom- 
modation of the hostel is for a maximum of 60 boarders. 

(i) Thf hvildings. — We have found that the most satisfactory form of hostel 
I uilding in Calcutta is one built on three sides of a rectangle vrith a verandah 
running round each door on the inside and with only a sin^e width of room. 
Where the site is about one bigha (}r 1 of an acre) a small and private com- 
pound round which the hostel is built is thus afforded. Each st^ent should 
have one living room of his own, the measurements of which shoidd be about 
12' by 8' by 12'. Two to four, but not more, double rooms mi^t be provided 
for the benefit of brothers who m^ht wish to stay tc^gether. A aiak room 
should be included, as also a dining-room, common room, kitchen, and store- 
room. Bath-room and latrine accommodation should be on the ground level 
but, if the building is built in stories, one bath-room for night use should be 
available on each floor. The supeiintendent’s quarters should he part of the 
hostel building. 

(ii) The furniture of the students’ living room need not be elaborate, t.e., one table 
(with drawers), one choir, one iron bedstead, one book rack, and one clothes 
rack. The hostel should bo provided, where possible, with an electric light 
installation, a monthly charge of, say. Be. 1-4 per head being made to 
covet consumption and upkeep expenses. The equipment of a dining- 
room in a Hindu hostel is of the sim^mt, consisting ^ ^e requisite number 
of low seats or piris. The common room should afiend facilities for indoor 
games and should be provided with table and benches in order that it may 
serve os the meeting room of the hoateL In it also the hostel library may be 
housed. The library in each of our hostels is mona^ by one of the board- 
ers and is maintained and extended by a small monthly subscription from 
each boarder. The sibk-room should be provided with two bedsteads, 
tables, ohoim, a small almirah, and perhaps an electi-io fan. and should be 
in immediate proximity to a bath-room. In the kitchen for a hostel of the 
sise we suggest it will be necessary to have four fireplaces or druku. In 
addition to all the necessary cooking uten^ the hostel will have to pro- 
vide a Buffioient number of brass diwes for the serving of food. 
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(iii) Servants. — The serTants neoesBarj for such a hosliil, and suggested rates of 

monlhly pa; are as fallows': — 

Durwan (Bs. 12), first cook (Bs. 12), second cook (Bs. 10), third cook (Bs. 8), 
1 Idtdhen servant (Bs. 6), 8 bearors (Bs. S each), sweeper ^s. 11). Bach 
servant will be provided with bis load from the hostd. ^era will be a 
barber, in addition, provided with food from the hostel, but reowving 
remuneration from the boarders he serves. 

(iv) Provision for the treatment of Olneas. — A. doctor should be engaged to visit 

the hostel each morning, the amount of his fee being recovered by a 
monthly charge on the boarders. In our hostels each student contributeB 
annas 8 pet month towards the hostel doctor's fee. 

(v) Proviaion of faoiliiiea for teoreoMon. — In Calcutta it is impossible for such a 

hostel as tiiat to which we refer to make any adequate provision for 
outdoor recreation for its bosrders. In the compound of the hostd, how- 
, ever, sometiiing eon certainly be done and if the college possesses a playing- 
field sufficient opportunities will be available. 

(a) We have aite^y indicated that the hostel should not exceed in siae what is 
sufficient lot ihe accommedation of a maximum of sixty boarders. If it goes 
beyond this limit suparintendenoe is more difficult and the development of the 
eaprit de corps whum means so much in the life of a hostd is endangered by 
the formation amonsst the students of cliques and sets. We have suggested 
a Tnaximum of 60 rather than a lower figure in view of economy of buildmg and 
management. But the advantages of economy would not oatiy us beyond this 
limit because of these other serious disadvantages to which we have referred. 

(f) We do not feel that tiie hostel can, or should, be made responsible fer the reg ular 
provision of tutorial asslstanae to the students in residence in it 

SbAIi, Di. BBAir£an>BANATH. 

The hostels and messes should continue to be licensed by the University and be sub- 
ject to periodic inspection by the University. But the actual administration of the 
ooll^ hostels, as w^ as of the messes, attached or unattached, so for as they ore pro- 
perly amenable to control, should lie 'with the colleges. When students of two or more 
collies live in the same mess, intor-oolle|p.'ice arrangements, if desired, may be made 
without much difficulty. In the cose of college hostels and “ attached ” messes it is 
olways desirable to have a professor as resident superintendent whose honoraiium will 
be paid from the general college funds, and not spedfioally from the boarders' fees. The 
superintendent should possess disciplinary powers, which be will exercise in graver coses, 
in oonsultation with the prinolpaL But the professor-superintendent, while maintain- 
ing authority, shonld sutodinate merely penal oonsiderations, remembering that he 
represents not merely the legitimate college policing, but also the wise benignity of on 
Abna Mater ; and he is there to seouie the intimate touch of the college, its oultare, its 
ideals, and its traditions, with the students’ daily life and morals, and to annul the un- 
redeemed vulgarities of a mess life with tiie “ sweetaess and light ” which onltnre within 
the oollege walls ought to foster. Thus will tho students’ residences in the town bo con- 
verted into a greater college round the college. Every college hostd diould have a nmall 
library and a Sunday dub which will occasionally axiange for inter-hostel conferences. 

Besides one or two professors detailed for each mess local gentlemen interested in 
students’ welfare, inohiding a medical man and an active member of the Municipal Board, 
shonld in every case be appointed viaitora to every hoatd and every mess. 

The catering arrongementa, so for aa the marketing and the menu or bill of fare an* 
oonoemed, should be Idt to the management of the inmates, who will arrange for rotation 
of work, representatives, eto., aa may be neoeasary ; this will keep down the coat — and 
keep the (normal) discontent, within doe limits. But the superintendent and the visitors 
will satisfy themadvea timt the food and other nccessbrieB are not cut down bdow the level 
of efficiency. Ibe menids on the eatablishment of a oollege hoatd must be under 
control of the superintendent wlm will regolaiise theic duties. Habits of hard work 
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(inohiding oo-operative mannal work for the institutioii)— of going without menial hdp 
whenever pteeUcable, and of an intelligent thrift and aometimea a more intelligent expen- 
ditor^ mnM be encouraged among the atudenta, and, aa far aa poaaible, legulariaed. A 
atudenta’ ^penaaxy on a amall scale ahouM be attached to a number of meaaes for aupply- 
mg medicine at cost price to the atudent-boardera 

The arrangementa for the kitchen, for the uck-ioom, and for the latrinee(and conaet- 
vanoy) ahonld be specially inspected by the vidtors ; and in the matter oi drainage and 
craservancy (specially the clearing of &e cisterns where these are in nse^ the removal of 
ofial and garbage, specially from the kitchen room and its environs, mid the opening 
of gutted drains) the Municipal Commissioner on the Visitors’ Board diould be able to 
render mat?na service (shall I call it Knight’s or Mdittr'a service f) by accuring prompt 
and vigilant municipal attention and interest. The arrangements for drinking water, 
a^ the water-supply generally, in towns without water-works, are a perennial source of 
difRoutty. The artesian u dl, wherever the soil (or sub-soil) favours it» should be a great 
convenience, for ordinary houadiald uses. The drinking \iater ought to be boiled (not 
warmed) ; even if the u ater-bearer be placed on his oath to fetch water from the municipal 
«ii**-^**^^ (if uny) — the water-bearer’s back is a broken reed to lean upon — ho will 

nil hia Icalti or moahdk from any horse pond on the way. The Indian servant, it must be 
remembered, ia splendid in personal service, faithfulness, and loyalty, but Le has four 
articles in his cre^ 

(i) He behoves in one snna in the rupee — ^!n some canfessions it reads too — on bazar 
expenses. 

(ii) He believes in bis “ daeturi.” 

(lii) Hia does not believe in pure water (though his habits are aquatio, bathing and 
drinking). 

(iv) Above all he does not believe in the Bacillus, the modem man’s Devil, the en cm 
invisible I 

Then there is the cook — ^lord of the kitchm and master of the mess (and its gregarious 
stomaohl, master, whoever may be its upermtendent ; he bdongs to a trade union and 
loves to go on strike. Anyone uho can solve tiie cooking problem in Bengali messes will 
be a greater benefactor of our students than all your building reformers and text-book 
reftnnners put together. Over grown hostels are hot beds of faction ; the mutual 
leorimmations of the boarders, cooks, menials, and petty functionaries are vulgarising to 
a degree. A maximum of sixty boarders would be a good anangement for the average 
hostd The redaction of cost by timely purchases, storing, boarders’ own marketing miH 
catering arr^gementa, and co-operative manual work in certam directions, will moke 
such Bmali-sized hostels finanoiedly practicable, cBpeoially if we do not make things too 
expensive by architecture and furnishing on an imposing pattern, such as is entirely 
unsfuted to the needs or the resources of a tropical, and typically agrioultuial, people 
acoustomed^ to live the simple life in the open country, if not in tiie open. 

** Coaching ” and “ tuition ” in hostels, apart from the general tutorial arrangements 
hi college or sohool, may suit school boys, but should not bo encouraged, m any scheme 
of collegiate instmotion. 


Seoabd, Dr. 0. P. 

My only experience udth regard to the organisation of residential arrangements 
tor students is tiiat hostels in general in high schools are poor^ Tna-nn g ^,^ and ganmi nii y 
dirty. They are diriy not only so for as filth is cancemed, but also with regard to 
parasites. 

(e) I believe that the management should be In the hands of a capable superintendent. 
{ii More care is necessary with regard to beds being of iron, inst^ of wood, and that 
Idtohen and dining-room arrangements should be such that all waste is carried 
away or disposed of, and that where large bostds ore loosted there be a 
dispensary with an isolated room and tbsi attention dioidd be given to latrines 
for both day and nif^t-tbne. 
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Sen, Bai Boikukx Nath, Bahadur. 

(a) Regarding hostds and attached mesaea geneiral principtea may be fonnulated by 
the Univeiaity but the internal management ahould reat mth the authoritiea. 
The Uni\ eraity ahould hare the privilege and power of interference at ita option 
according to contingendea and neceaaitiea. 

(h) Thme ought to be a aqtorate aervioo for auperintendenta of hoatela and meaaea ; 
they ahould bereeroited from retired profeaaots or ddorly graduates aerviug in 
the Education Deportment. The aervioe ought to be a graded one. The atatua 
of the auperintendent would be that of the chief controlling authority of the 
institution. TTin functions would consist of general supervision of food, the 
health, oharooter, and conduct of the atudenta, observance of strict discipline, 
regulation at hours of study, mord training, anpervhion of tutorial uork, selec- 
tion of associates, proper physical exercise, and cleanliness. 

(e) Rules and regulations should be prescribed by the University lor the methods of 
management, control, and inspection. 

(d) The details must be arranged in oocordanoe with nniversily regulations, with 

such modifications as may be necessary for adaptation to riroumstances. but not 
inconsistent with, or in violation of, umversity regulations. 

(e) Accommodatian for (fiO) fifty students. 

(/) I have already refer^ to tutorial assistance in answer to a xaevious question. 


Shn, Dx. S. K. 

(a) Absolutely subordinate to the University through their college authoiities. 

(b) T.ikti other xnafessorB in charge of a certain department. 

(o) The management, should be entrusted to a board elected every month from 
amongst the students, presided over by the superintendent. 1%e control should 
be in the hands of the superintendent and a oommittee of the professors. So far 
08 inqieotion is concerned an inspecting hoard consisting of a doctor, a professor, 
and a Govenunent ofiSoer should visit them as often as possible. 

(d) The kitchen and dining-room arrangement should be kept in Indian style at pre- 

sent os the European style is always abased by poorer people. 

(e) One hostel for one college. 

(/) Tutorial daaaes should be intraduced. 

Sen, Satish Chandsa. 

(a) Hostde and “ attached messes ” may be under the in^eotion of the University. 

The oollegeB to which they ore attMhed may have some control over their dis- 
ciplinaiy arrangement. 

(b) The snperintendent should be a member of the college staff, who by his attain- 

ments, obaraoter, social standing, and sympathy may have a commanding 
influence over the inmates. His functionB shonld be general supervision in all 
matte(t8, mointenanoe of diadplins, and looking after the moral, intellectual, and 
plysiool interests of the boaters. He should be under the control of the prin- 
ei^ and the goveoming body of the college. 

(e) The hostel should be divMed into blocks of % or 26, with u monitor, selected from 
among the senior students, at the head of the management. Ho m.iy be arabt- 
ed by B committee of 2, to bo chosen by the soperintcnclont every month. The 
monitor and the oommittee will make arrangements for diet, eto., eubjeot to the 
control of the superintendent. The hostel should be frequently insjiected by the 
callup and university anthorities, but the studies of the lioaiden should not be 
disturbed. . Each block should have separate onlinaiy arrangemeots. Thb 
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'will lead to a healthy rivalry among 'the Uodka regarding tha quality of food, 
economy, eto. Occasionally all the blocks may dine together. The auperin- 
tendent should take his meals in the ae>'eral blocks alternately. The dietary 
arrangi'ments in most hostda are not satiafaotory. The quality of llie food sniqili 
should be improved. It does not matter whether there are a oertAin 
no be o' di^es or not. 

'(d) Kitchen utenaQsi dining plates, tumblers, eto., should be provided, but a small 
fee may be levied on the boarders for thdr use. Medical attendance should be 
regular and free, and a stock of medioines for common diseases should be kept 
in the hostel. There should be a common room. Pomiture should be provided 
free. 

(a) The best size for a hostel is one for about 100 boarders. 

(/) Tutorial aasistaiice is desirable, and may be provided if praotioable. 


Sen Gupta, Dr. Nabbs CSeandba. 

All students’ residences should be inspected by the Univereity from lame to time, 
but the direct control ought to vest in the odleges. 

I am in favour of small boardmg-honaes and meases 'with not more than fifty inmates. 
I should prefer twenty for each boarding-houw. There is a great deal more of sociality 
in a small mess than in a big one. Besides, the food is generally much better looked after 
and better cooked in small messes. 

On the other hand, I quite realise the good points in big hostels. Th^ furnish oppor* 
tunities for an ampler social life and greater faklities for the developmeat of an adequate 
corporate exiatenoe than small boarding-hoa&ea. 1 should therefore suggest the 
gronping together of a number of small boacding-housea in a single aroa so as to combine 
the ^vantages of both small and big hostels. It 'will also make it possible to place over 
them a well-paid ‘■upeiintendent who will be able to oommand the respect of the students. 

The '■uperintendent ought to be a -whole-time officer of the same blaas as a rrofeesor, 
and be assisted by a house tutor for each house, on the one band, and a business manager 
on the other. His duties should include maintenance of discipline, control of the studies, 
and the supervision of the life of the students, as well as the business management of the 
bosteL 

The messing arrangements should be separate in each house. Students should be 
associated in the management and may be allowed to control their messing arrangements, 
but the Mil of fare must be approved by a dietetic ezperk 

The hostels should be b^thy, but the living should be as ine^ensive as posable. 
The furniture should be supplied by the ooUege, It should be cheap but decent, deanli- 
ness must be insisted upon and the health of each boy periodically examined by a 
medical officer. 


Sen Gupta, Susendba Mohan. 

There should bo inter-collegiate (where students of different colleges may live) hostels 
ao that in residences in the p^iminaiy unrveraity stage the students may form village 
or family groups. These institutions should be under the control of one or other of the 
colleges whose students reside in it. The superintendent -will have absolute control over 
the student in guiding him. The superintendent will not be saddled with the duties of man* 
Bgement unduly. He shall have the X)osition of the guardian, of students. TTn shall 
look after the mental, moral, and physical -welfare of the boys placed in his charge. It is 
further necessary that the superintendent should also be as sympathetic towards the 
boys as their parents or guardians and should himself be an enthusiast in that work. I 
do not think that a hostel should consist of more than sixty boys generally. The super- 
intendent -will have the status of a professor of the college of which it forms a part. 
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MesBOB Bhould be ^oired to grow up. A number of boys will form tliomselveit into 
a meBB. But the rulee uid regulations will be similar to those of hostels. Scudonts 
must find out some gentleman of position 'willing to live among them and to take charge 
of them, at the same time fully trusted by the college authorities. 

The control and discipline of the superintendent should not be formal, but rooL He 
should hdp the boys in their study ss welL 


Seiampon Cbllege, Serampoie. 

We have in connection with 'the college three hostels — the main hostel, a 
quadrongnlnr building in the college compound one side of which is the prmcipal's hous% 
and on another side, quarters for members of the Indian staff. A few yards away is the 
college house, -with quarters for other European members of the staff, including the hostel 
superintendent. This hostel contains accommodation for some seventy students, almost 
all being in single rooms 10x8. The assistant auperintendent — an Indian graduate — ^hos 
his quarters in the compound a few yards away from the hostel building. The general 
dining-hall is for Christians or any others — Hindua or Muharnmndans — -who care to join. 
The caste Hindus have a special dining-room of their own. The messing arrangements arc 
made hy the students themselves, through food committees and food managers, acting 
under the general supervision of the superintendent. We append, for the information of 
the Commission and os a reply to some of the items of this question, our hostel rules 
and regulations. There is regular medical supervision, and adequate provision is mode in 
the hostel itseU for all ordinary cases of sickness. Our hostel arrangesionts have in tho 
main proved an unqualified success, and we regard our hostel life as a highly important 
feature of our collegiate discipline and training. The other two hostels situated on the 
rivermde, about hali a mile distant from ^e college, ozo serving an useful temporary 
purpose, but from the nature of things they lack some of tho characteristic features 
of the main hostel. In reply to the more detailed parts of this question we desire to 
remark: — 

(а) It is 'within tho rig^t and duty of the University to insist on certain fundamental 

requirements while allowing the colleges a good deal of liberty to dcvelope 
features in accordance 'with their own special ideals. ' 

(б) Wo consider the superintendent should a member of the professorial staff, 

and should be given adequate disciplinary powers to be exercised in special 
cases in consultation with the principal and the regular college authorities. 

(e) and (d) Answered largely in our rules and regulations, and in the introductory 
material given above. The collage library close by is available. A special 
hostel library is being gradually formed. In the hostel common rooms there 
is a liberal supply of books and magazines. There is in addition the college 
common room, and the debating and other facilities of the Union Society, the 
rules of which we append. Thwe are varied facilities for sports in the coUegc 
grounds. Tho college has also its own magazine, TAs Stadenta’ Ohronieh, 
which circulates all over India. 

(a) We would put the limit at 100. 

if) The auperintendent should be sufficiently free to give a couple of hours daily to 
general tutorial assistance. 


Hosinl Bulbs and BsauLATiONS. 

HoafaZ hours : — 

(a) Oats hours . — The gates ace closed at 9 r Jt. and opened at 6 a.m. Between those 

hours no student must be absent bom the hostel except by the special per- 
mission of the superintendent. 

(b) BoiB-eaU . — The roll for arts’ students is colled every morning at 7 and every 

eveniiigatO. Each student is expected to be present unless he has receiVgd 
speoialleaTe of absenoe. 
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(e) Prapeff^lmmediately after roli-ooil prayers ore held moming and evening. 

arts’ Btndents resident in the hostel ore expected to attend, nnless they 
have oansoientioiu objectians. 

(d) 2Ieale , — ^Ihe hours for meals are : — 

Breakfast ....... 9-30 aJI. 

Tiffin 1-60 T.M. 

Dinner 7-0 „ 

Students are expected to sit down to their meals at the proper time. If they 
are absent from any meal, or find it necessary to hove a meal at a slightly 
different hour, they must give adequate notioe to the manager. All students 
obtaining leave of absence should also intimate to the manager the period 
during vrhieh they will bo away. ' 

2. Paymaii of fees . — Both the establishment foe and the food charges are payable 
on the first day of the month, if not paid by the third of llie month a fine of one anna 
will be levied for each day’s delay. 

8. Rtmiaaitm of food ehargei . — ijtudenta leaving the hostel in term-time during the 
course of any monib are required to pay the full food charges if they have been in resi- 
dence for a period of three wedca or over. If they leave after any shorter period of 
residenoe th^ shall bo allowed a reduction of 60 per cent, on the d^ges due for that 
portion of the month during which they arc’absent. For portions eda month at the 
beginning or end of the term the food charge will be 5 annas per diem. 

d. Latm of abeateo i — 

A. Thttdogieei iludeiUt . — ^Theological students desiring leave of absence should in- 

form the superintendent of their department. 

B. Arts' tiudenta : — 

(a) Written application muat be mode to the superintendent not later than the 
morning of the day of departure. 

(&) The application must state the period for which leavo is required, and also, in 
the cose of students not going to their homes, the name and address of the 
relativo whom they desire to visit. 

(c) The written permission of a parent or guasdian must first be obtained before a 
student can be oUon ed to visit a friend’s or a relative's house. 

((/) In the caso'of students desiring leave for a jieriod of has (ft<m 24 hours the appli- 
cation must state the time of departure and return and oho the purpose 
for which leave is required. 

(s) Students who do not letom to the hostel at the proper render themselves 
liable to dismissal. 

6. Use of rooms and fumUurt } — 

(a) Bacb student is provided with a bed, tables chair, book-case^ lomp^ and nWJifw 

pegs. Students arc expected to keep their rooms and fnrniture nlos-" snri 
respansible for any damage which is done to them. Students are also les- 
ponriblo for the r^ocing of any lamp bhimneys which they may break. 

(b) Students must not hammer noils intov otherwise deface, the walls of th ffr 

rooms. The superintendent will, on applioation, snp^y a carpenter for oqy 
ncceBsaiy work. 

(e) The Buperintendent may prohibit the patting np of any {dotore in a student’s 
room winch he regards as unsuital^. 

{d) Students must not introduce other furniture that supplied by the ooUege 
into their rooms without special permission. Thqy must also limit the number 
of their boxes to those absolutely necessary. 

(c) ISachbludeutispEOvidcdwithalock and key for his mnin, and a keyfor the 

drawer of his table If these ate not returned intact at the of his 
departure from the hostel, he will be required to pay the amount of 
cost. 
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8. Lights out. — Students must not keep their lamps burning after 11 p.m. without 
special permission. 

7. JUiscdlaTutms 1 — 

(a) Studente are expooted to be in their own rooms between 7-46 and 9 a.m. and after 
9-30 F.U. ; also, as for as possible, between 7 and 0 p.m. 

{b) Students ore expected to endearour at all times to avoid disturbing the other 
inmates of the hostel quadrangle by lend reading, singing, or shouting. 

(e) Students must not walk along the east and west parts of the quadrangle except 
when visiting one of the profomors. 

(d) Students must not walk or sit on the hostel roof except between the hours of 6 

and 6-30 P.U., and must not go beyond the bounds marked by black linos. 

(e) Students appointed to perform any special duty in connection with the manage- 

ment of the affairs of the hostel, and undertaking responsibility for the same, 
are expected to discharge their funotions with due regularity and thorough- 
ness. 

(/) Students are expected to act as gentleman towards the servants. The iitcihen 
servants are specially under ^ direction of the food committees, acting 
through their respective food managers for the time being, and the general 
koslel servants are under the authority of the assistant superintendent. 

(g) All orders to the hostel servants should be made through the assistant auperinp 
tendent, or, in his absence, through the hostel superintendent. 

(A) No student is entitled to use the servants for any private business, nor to des- 
patoh them anywhere outside the hostel without special permission. 

(JTJI^ThaoIaglaal atudente may bava, It neeanuy, tbs tetffete of thdr own apeolal bauer aban ha il act 
tauclnd ha ganenl boatal wirkj 

(i) All complaints regarding Mtohen or hostel servants must be promptly made in 
writing to the hostel superintendent. 

(;) Students ore forbidden to use the night lavatory during the time when the hostel 
gates are open, except with special permission. 

(A) Sti^ents must refrain few spitting in any part of the hostel buildings. 

(f) Students are liable to disciplkie for any misconduct not specifloally provided for 

in these rules. 

(«») Arts' students ore Uable to have their names placed in the conduct registers 
(which is inspected by university ofScials) for the following misdmneon- 
ours: — 

(i) Disobedience of orders or infringement of any rules mode for the well-being 

of the hostel. 

(ii) Absence without sufficient cause. 

(iii) Continued neglect of study. 

(iv) Insubordination or disrespect to the authorities. 

(v) Assaulting or abusing a servant. 

(vi) Want of cleanliness and tidiness in their rooms or on the premises. 


Sebaupobh Coelbub nmoH Socieit Bulbs. 

1, The name of the society shall be the Serompom College Union Society. 

2. The objects of the society shall be — 

(a) To provids oppartunities for the discussion of all matters afieoting the welfare 

m the students of the Serampore College. 

(b) To arrange debates, discussions, and lectures upon topics of general interest. 

(e) To take any steps that may appear to the members advisable from time to time 
with %view to promoting a corporate feeling among the students of the college. 

8. All students of the Serampore College and all professors, leoturen^ and officials of 
the college shall be regarded os members of the society. 
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4. The oseoative mauogoaionl of tbo afCaird of the Union Sooiety shall be vested in a 
committee oonsisting ot the oiiicors of the society, vts., a president, foot Tioo-piesideuls, 
a aeoietary, and a treasurer, together with the seoretaries of afSliated sooietieB or olubs, 
tx officio, and one representative ot each of the following : — ’ 

(a) The Higher Thedlogicai Department. 

(h) The Fonirth Year Ckuifa (Arts). 

(c) The Third Year Glass (Arts). 

(d) The Second Year Class (Arts). 

(e) The first Year (Hass (Aria). 

(/) The Yemaoutar Theological Department. 

6. The ofBcera of the Union Sooiety shall be appointed as follows 

(a) The principal ot the college &h^ be president, ex officio^ 

(b) The two senior membeis of the staff shall be vioo-presidents, ex officio, 

(e) The remaining two vice-presidents shall be elected by ballot. 

(d) The secretary shall be elMted by ballot. 

(e) The bnraar the oollege ahall be treasurer, ex offido. 

One of the vioe-preaidents shall always be a Bengali member of the staff. No name 
of a candidate shall he placed on the voting paper for eleotion by ballot nnless the 
candidate has been nominated by two members of the sooiety. EleoUons of otBoe 
beaters, via., president, vioe-prosidants, and secretary shall take place annually at the end 
- of the session, and those of ^e representatives, at the opening of the college session. 
Vooanoies may be filled at any orduuuy meeting of the society, provided that three full 
days' notice be given by an announcement published on the coU^ notice board. 

0. The representatives of the Uighec Theological Department, fourth year (arts), third 
year (arte), second year (<irts), first year (arts), and Vemooular Theological Department 
shall be ^oted by ballot by the studonia uhom they severally represent at seotional 
meetings ealled for the purpose in connection with an ordinary meeting of the sooiety, 
unless special sectional meetings be othornise arranged ior the purpose under sanotion 
of the committee. 

7. The ordinary meetings of the society shall be hold on Tuesday afternoons during 
the term and shall begin at 3 p.m. 

8. A speriad meeting of the society shall be called by the president at any time upon 
receiving a requisition signed by one ofScer and four ordinary members of the sooiety. 
Speoiol meetings may also be called by the jiresidcnt, as requested by the committee of 
the society. 

9. Any olub or societies connected with the college may apply for affiliation to the 
Union Society. All such applications shall be considered anid voted on in on ordinary 
meeting of the society. 

10. No society or olub shall be affiliated unless it includes all the students of the 
oollege within its membership. 

11. The committee shall provide famlities in the meetings of tho Union Sooiety for 
the transaction of the buoness of all af^ated clubs and societies. 

12. The pretident shall take the chair at the meetings of the sooiety ; in his absence 
tire chair eholl be taken by one of the vice-pretidents. La the absence (d all the above- 
named officers a ohmiman shall be elected by the committee of the society. The pre- 
ndent shall, however, olaays be at liberty, even though he himself be present, to re- 
quest one of the vice-presidents to take the chair. 

13. During each meeting of the society the ruling of the chairman shall be final oii 
all pointB concerning the order and courtesy of debate. No question shall be raised after- 
wards as to the conduct of any debate ox the ruling of the (hoiimon except at a epedal 
meetingof the society convened for the purpose. &e president shall call such a meeting 
if requested in writing to do so by at least ten members, within one week of tiie debate 
referred to ; but no motion shall be declared carried at such a meeting unless approved 
by two-thirds of the members present. 
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14. At each meeting of the sodetyi aftm the rending of the minutes of the previous 
meeting, time not ezoeeding ten minutes diall he allowed for questions to be ask^ of the 
officers of the sodety or of any affiliated sodety or olub. 

16. The agenda ot each meeting of the aodety shall be prepared by the secretary and 
submitted to the cammittee. No variation from the agenda shall be allowed except 
with the conemt of the maiority of the members present at any meeting of tire society. 
Any member, however, may give notice at any meeting of the sodety of his intention to 
bring forward any resolution at the first convenient opportunity, and on such notice 
having been given, it diall be the duty of the committee to arrange such on opportunity 
as early os posable^ with due regard to the claims of other businosB. 

16. No alteration shall be nude in the rules of the sodety except with the oonsent 
of at least two-thirds of the members present at an ordinary meetingof the sodety, written 
notice of the proposed (ffiange having been handed to &e chairman and announced by 
tiim to the membms present at an ordinary meeting of the sodety at least 14 days pre- 
vious to the meeting in which the proposed change is voted uiwn. 


Shabf, The Hon’ble Mr. H. 

As regards hostels (and inddentoUy messes and lodgings, if such are retained), 
I should say that: — 

(a) They should be college institutions, under the prindpal. Exceptions may 

be made in the cose of spedol communities, e.g., Musalmans, Buddhists, 
eto. Such hostds m^ be imder the Dniversity or a joint committee of 
the ooUeges oancemed. 

(b) The superintendent thould be a professor and should have extensive powers 

under the general oontrol of the prindpal. 

(c) As much of the oanttdl and management os is possible should be ddegated to 

monitors and the messing arrangements to a committee of students. Medi- 
cal officers diould inspect hostelB, which should be under the same obliga- 
tion as sohodB and colleges in regard to overetowding, insamtairy coi- 
tions, eto. 

(d) 1 have noUdng particular to say under this head, save that it is sometimes 

complained that hostds^are luxurious and tend to make the humbler class 
of discontented with^ their homes. I am doubtful if there is much 
foundation for this complaint. I would not, for example, object to electric 
light in hostels. It saves eyesight and teaches the advantage of reading 
by a good lifd^t. 

(s) A hostd, or a block of hostel, should be of the size manageable by a super- 
intendent, i.s,, it should hold about 60 boarders. 

(f) The superintendent should give tutorial assistance. He cannot do this in all 
subjects; but he should do what he con. 

It is difficult to have regard to finanolsl possibilities, because, if local universities 
are started, and if Coloutta colleges confine their admissions to btmd fide Calcutta 
students, tiiere will be some rearrangement, and it cannot be foreseen how many 
students will require hostel accommodation. The cost of hostel accommodation in 
the mofussil is considorably loss than in Calcutto. Superintmdents should receive 
ollowanoes. 


Shastbi, Dr. Fbabhh Dutt. 

(а) HostelB and messes should be under the direct oontrol of ooUcges, but should 

be open to iiupeotion by the University as wdL 

(б) The Buperintendmt shouM be one of the senior professors of the college 

should be directly responsible for the discipline of the resident studente. Be 
should be assisted by a number of * sstistant superintendents’ (the number to 
depend on the sin of the hostel) and by a stewud. 
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(e) All matters of routine shoeM be in the hands of the steraid, who should also be 
in ohsige of the dining-haJl. Each ward should be oontioUed by on ‘ assistant 
superintendent the hostel as a whole being under the charge of the 
superintendent. The superintendent and his assistants should also be able to 
o^ some tutorial assistance to students, to conduct their debating clubs, and 
to organise excursions. 

(rf) There should be one or more common looius for students in every hostel. 


Shobe, Bev. T. E. T. 

(a) Hostels and ‘‘ attached iiiesses ” should be controlled directly by the colleges to 
which they are attached and the University diould exeroise its control throng 
the colleges and the residential arrangements of each college diould be included in 
the periodical inspectiou by university officers. 

(&) The superintendent must be given a status which will give him complete authority 
over the students outside of the college class-rooms. I would again look to the 
house master of an EngUsh public school as offering the best example, within 
my own experieaoe, ^ the kind of relationdiip wh^ should exist between the 
superintendent and his students. 

(e) 1 should bring the students themselves into the management, as far as possible 
letting eaoh of them undertake in rotation responsible duties connected with the 
messing arrangements, library, gomes, etc. The principal of the college dionld 
be pereonolly responnble for inspection, but mi^t dmegate the actual duty to 
a senior member of his stafi. Bpeakmg generally, I ahould be in favour of 
eeanring the moet competent men possible as sapermtendeats and then reducing 
inspection to a TninimiiTn . 

(d) A hostel dionld, if possible, consist entirely of dngle rooms, however small in <dse, 

dmply fumidied on a uniform scale, each student bdng responsible for the oaro of 
fumitnre and iiie oleanlinoes and good order of his room. 

The kitahen, with dining-room adjoining, should be detoohed from the ma-in building 
and Qonneoted by a covered verandah— the bathing place dionld be oontignous 
The orrongements, furniture and equipment would vary to some extent 
according as the students were Hindus, Muhammadans, Christians, or Btahmos. 

A sick-room diould be provided with oonvenienoes for isolating infootious oases and 
latrine ooeommodation, and there should be oommon rooms for the students, 
including a small lifan^ oontaining books of general intenet and seleotod 
fiction lying outride the oouree of the college studies^ 

(e) The best rise for hostels is one offmriing sooommodation for about 40 students: 

(/) n, as I advocate, the Loetel anperintaident is a member of the college btaff, 
he and ^ asdetont would naturally oadst the boarders in their studies and 
it is desirable that they ehould do so. 


SiNHA, ExonaE Maeindba CBAimBA. 

(^li (^)> (c)> (d), (e) and (/) The Univeirdty should have direct oontrol over hoeteb by 
the appointment of committees to oaiiy out these funotious. The supeiin- 
tondent should bo under the orders of this committee ; the oommittoe should look 
into the pnqier equipment and arrangements of hosteb, should judge the sizb of 
hostels, and should insist upon the introduotian of a tntoiial system. It is on 
the proper mauogement of such hostela that the fntnre Bnooees of students will 
depend. 
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SiNHA, PAHaSANiUf. 

Beeidence outside the funily is a neoesaary evil. Hostels, etc., should, therefore, 
be organised as much as possible on the lines of the family organisation. The superin 
tendent should havo family quarters attached to the ho<>tcl in order that the evil efieots 
of hostel life may be minhnfoed as much as possible. 

(а) Hostels and attaehed messes should be plaoed under the core of the colleges. The 

University may lay down certain general principles of management and 
aseertain by periodical inspeotion whether its directions are foUow^ or not. 

(б) The superintmident should guide and control the students placed under his oare ; 

and he must be given sufficient authority to have his commands ob^ed and 
respected. The appointment and dismiss^ of cooks and servants and the proper 
upkeep of the sanitary arrangements of the hostel should be under his charge. 

(c) The management of messing and marketing and keeping of proper accounts should 

be entrusted to the students themsrivos. The ultimate control should bo 
vested in the principal and the college authorities who will arrange for inspeotion 
of hostels and attached meases under them. 

(d) The rooms should in general accommodate three students each. Noch student 

should have a bedstead, one table, one stool, one shelf, and one rook for clothes 
provided by the college. Students should piovidc their bedding, dishes, and 
other furniture. Each hontcl should have at least two dining-rooms, one 
kitchen, one store room, one room for the sick, and a small library. Tht ae- 
eommoiation. shoiiU le provided by (he Stale free of rent. 

(e) X consider a hostel accommodating 20 to 25 students to be of the bast size. 

(/) It is desirable to provide tutorial oa^stance in hostels. The work may be entrust- 
ed to superintendents and a special fee may be levied for the purpose. 


SlNHA, XJPENBBA NabATAN. 

(a) As it exists at present. 

(b) The some as under regulations now in force. 

(c) As at present. 

(d) There should be a separate room in each hostel or in each unattached mess for the 
tTMtment of illness. There should also be a library in each hostel. 


SiBOAB, The Hbn’ble Six Nilbatan. 

The size of hostels diould not be large. The best size would be suoh as would 
accommodate 30 students. 

The food supplied to the students at present is quito unfit for student life. Ho^tal 
and jail dietary has been settled long ago aftef careful enquiry made by committees ; but 
this important matter, which affects the health of thousands of our young men, has reoeived 
no attention up to this time. 


Smith, W. Owston. 

I feel so strongly that everything depends upon the kind of nicii put in ohaige at 
hostels that until that point is settl^it seems usriobsto answer ‘in the void.' I have 
had a long and intimate eiqierienoe of hostels and havo often drawn plans, and organised 
methods of management, dorigned to secure the co-operation of the students, to enoonx- 
age esprit de corps, to prevent vice and sedition. But, in wrong bonds, tbe powera given 
might be used to promote the very things which 1 wish to prevent. 
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T regret that pressure of urork in oonneotion srith the new Univeraity nf Patna, and the 
attempt both to oom;^to my old work at Bankipur and to prepare for my new dnties 
at Indore, moke it impossible for me to go into these questions more iuUy. Bat if 1 wrote 
a volume it would only amount to thin- Make great Aorta to get good men with high 
ideals, ability, soholarship. and sense, and when yon have got them let thorn woi± 
fredy. (1£ it be considered proper to mention names I would say sueh men as 
Charles ItuesellfH. B. James, John Mitchell, and Bev. William MaoMu of Lueknow.) 


StTDUEBSES, F. W. 

It is difficult to make suggestionB regarding residential arrangementa for students 
that are financially practicable. Any attempt to grapple with the problem 
in Calcutta with the present congested colleges involves eimenditure out of all 
possible consideration. But 1 should urge that the jail or workhouse type of build- 
ings that seems to be specially in favour just now in Calcutta for the new hostels 
that are being erected out of Qovemment granin have not much of an academic 
gpearonce about them and are not very favourable to the development of corporate 

The best hotels ore single-rouge ones containing about 60 boarders, with a 
resident professor provided with family quarters in the immediate proximity. A 
cook-shed and spbeidiaiy arrangements should be provided for this as a unit. A 
hostel system may have any number of each units, the only esBentiala being that 
sufficient space be left intervening and that sanitary arrangements be centraliaed. 
All this is of course impossible in Calcutta, but in the mofussil it should be compara- 
tive inexpwsive. 

Xfnattamied messes and lodgings should be abolished when hostels are sufficient 
for needs. 

In regard to hostels and attached messes: — 

(a} These institutians should be under the immediate control of the collogo con- 
cerned, the University exercising general superviuon. 

(b) Hostel superintendents should be professors or lecturers of the college and 

diould actually live in the hostel or in a^'oining quarWs with their 
families. This is the nearest approadi possible in India to the *' house 
system " of English public schools. 

(c) The manamment of the hostel in respect of its food supply should be largely 

in the hands of the students, who should appoint a mess committee imd 
make a rota of students for purchases in the basar. The servants should, 
however, be appointed and dismissed by the superintendents, who should 
also see that the hostel is run economically and satisfactorily and that 
the account books are kept in a busmess-like way. All matters of discipline 
must be in the hands of &e swerintendent, whose contiol must be absolute. 

(d) It is not possible to enter into details as to the proper equipment of a hostel 

without differentiating between Calcutta azid mofussil hostels. In the 
hostels recommended above the dining-haUs and kitchens ore separate 
buildings; the furniture is of the simplest — a oharpoy, a table, a stool, a 
shelf, and a row of pegs. 

(r) Hobtels should not be for a larger number than 60 — to reduce expenditure 
many blocks may be providA on adjoining sites. The rooms should be 
generally thrce-scatod and mve 70 square feet for each student. 

(/) Wiw a number of hosM bloAs located in a given area, each under the 
supervision of a resident superintendent, a certain amount of tutorial 
asnstance is possible. 

SUHBAWABDY, HaSSAN. 

(6) The functions and status of a superintendent of a mess or hostel should be like 
that of a proctor in a British university town. 

He should aim be a man capable of creating confidence by social intercourse with 
the students and instilling comradeship ^ corporate universily life. 
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(c; The Buperintendeat ahould have a managing committee oonsisting of eleoted students 
who should control all internal affairs. 

(d) Kitchen and dining-room should be inspected daily by the superintendent who 
should also portaJce of at least one meal a day with the pupils in the dining-room. 
Proper arrangements should be made for the treatment ^ the sick in every hostel 
(s) Instead of having a very big hostd capable of giving accommodation to a large 
number of students it is better to have a group of similar institutions where 
supervision, management, and control can be easily exercised, overcrowding 
prevented, and personal touch with the superintendent ensured. 

Accommodation for about SO pupils seems to be the outside limit. 

(/) Is very desirable. 

If for financial reasons groups of small self-contained hostds cannot be built it is 
very desirable to have a number of assistant superintendents whose pMsonal 
contact with the boys will be usefuL 

They may also hold tutorial oloasea and act os resident tutors. 


SUHBAWABDT, Z. B. ZaHID. 

As I have already said I am not in favour of messea and lodgings as distinot from 
hostels. 

(a) Collegia should provide their own hostelB under their immediate control under 

the supervision of the University. 

(b) The raperintendent ahould be one of the teaching staff of the college with a 

free hand in the management of the institution in bis charge. 

(fi) There should be periodical inspection by the membrns of the committee of manage- 
ment of the hostel, or by vimtors appointed for the purpose, or by the nniver- 
siiy inspecting staff. • The control of the hostel sho^ primarily rest in the 
superintendent, who will be under the guidance of the principaL 
. (d) A hostel should be equipped with bare necessaries, and not more than two stu- 
dents should be put in a room. Efforts should be mode to accommodate 
such students in one place as may mess together, thus simplifying kitchen 
and dining-room orrangemrota Where necessary, squrate kitten and 
dining room arrangements should be provided in view of different castes and 
different modes of life; but students should not be allowed to moke their 
own mess oErangements. 

(e) Ordinarily a hostel should not accommodate more than 60 students. 

(J) Tutorial classes should be held in the evening in the presence, and under the ditec* 
tion, of a professor. 


Towia, j. H. 

I will take lodgings and messes first. 

I do not think that students should bo allowed to live in messes and lodgings without 
any form of supervision or discipline. Such private enterprises os mosses and lodgings 
ought at any rate to be subject to a system of licences under the control of the college 
or University to ensure that the accommodation is reasonably healthy and clean and 
the BurroundingB do not demoralise the students. 

As to hostels the question requires fuller consideration. Given reasonable financial 
provision, I think that the following arrangements would be both possible and highly 
desirable : — 

The hostel building should be constructed, preferably, to allow one student per room ; 
if this be impossible, the room sho^d contain three students. Ei^ hostel 
should have accommodation for not more than 76 students — ^personally, I think 
50 is the more manageable number. Besides students’ rooms there should be 
quarters for the assistant tutor or superintendent! os the cose may be. There 
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stnnld also be one reading or reorearion room, and unless hostels are to be 
grouped into larger units, there should be a dining-hall if oaste obserraniies 
admit. Similarly, there should be either a room or small building for religious 
obscrvanees. 

The sanitary arrangements for suoh a hostel vill bo easy to make in places where there 
is a good water-supply and a drainage system, but in all cases great attention 
should be paid to the free access of air and sunlight to the latrines and 
bathrooms. 1 mention this point as it is so frequently overlooked in designing 
students* quarters. In each hostel there should bo a sick-room for tho reception 
of emergent cases of illness or accident. The hostel should in all cases be capable 
of complete closing at night. 

If there bo a larger unit than that of a hostel for collegiate or university purposes 
then 1 would suggest that such unit be composed of not more than four hostels, 
that is to say, it would provide for the residence of a maximum of 300 
students. In this case, it would be possible to have a common dining-hall for 
all students of tho unit, also a library and common playing-fields. Medical 
treatment would be more efficiently provided in such a unit, e.g., there should 
be a dispensary in charge of a qualified man. 

As regards the management and control of hostels, together with their relationship to 
a oollege or university, I beg to ofier the following suggestions : — 

Each hostel should have its own menial staff working directly under the assistant 
tutor or the superintendent. The superintendent, os mentioned above, should 
be a resident officer. The machinery of hostel life should be controlled by 
him. He should also have discipliruuy power in oase of minor offenoea. 
I consider that the best type of assistant tutor would be found in the junior 
ranks of a collegiate tcacM^ staff. In any oase, the superintendent must be 
a man ot education if he is to deal satistactorily with Ids students. Above 
this srqierintendent, it is not easy to say whether there should be only the 
principal of the oollege, or a member of tho teaching staff entrusted with 
tutorial duties (using “ tutorial ” in tho Cambridge sense of the word). If 
the college is largo I think the tutor becomes a necessity. He should be 
adequately remunerated for this extra work and his teaching work sbonid be 
lightened. Ho should be required to live within reasonable distance of his 
hostoL His powers should be consideiable and should inolude all minor matters 
of disotoline, together with the right to recommend expulsion or rustication. 
The tutor will command more influence if he be a professor of the 
oollege. Ability to play and organise gomes is highly desirable. 

If hostels be organised in the larger unit, os mentioned above, it may be possible to 
do away with tbe tutor altogether and to moke the assistant tutor or the 
Buperin Pendent responsible directly to the man in ohaige of the larger unit, who 
may be called “ Warden It is clear that tho warden is in an entirely differ- 
ent pos tion from that of a tutor. Ho should be a man of very high standing 
in tho oollege or 'University and, preferably, a man who does some of the higher 
teaching, ^cause his influence will be greater on that account ; but he will 
be able to do very little teaching. His duty will be to manage this larger 
unit. He will exercise the right of punishment in all coses not delegated to 
the absi-stant tutor ; and there should be no appeal against his decision even 
in case of expulsion or rustication. The warden will require at any rate one 
assistant who can relieve him of some of the hostel work, s.p., organisation 
of games and societies. The warden should try to know os many of bis men 
as possible. The certificate of the warden os to his attainments and character 
should be held oa a most important credential for a university student. The 
warden should have considerable independence if he is to moke his unit a 
success and to encourage esprit de corps. 

These large units can be organist for gomes purposes, firstly, by hostels for competi- 
tion among themselves ; and, secondly, os a single body for competition with 
external teams or clubs. 
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The prineipal of the ooll«ge, or the vioe-chancollor of the Univcibity, as the case may 
bo, ahonld have advieoiy and eupervisionaiy powois over Mordcns, butinno 
ease should he have the right to interfere with the intenud discipline of the 
warden’s unit. 

This brings us to the eonneotion between the hostels and the college or University. 
Personally, 1 think hostels should form an integral part of the colleges, and the college 
should be the teaching unit attended by the students residing in the different groups of 
hostels. It is possible, however, that a nnivorsity may rise in which there arc no colleges, 
all teaching being provided by the UniveTsity. In this case, the wardens would report 
direct to the Senate of the University. While the Senate, through the vioc-chanoeilor 
should exercise advisory and supervisionary powors, excluding matters of internal dis- 
cipline, in which the warden’s authority should be supremo. 

(/) Finally, tbia aub-rection raises the q,oestion of tuition in hostela. I think this 
idea has many points to recommend it. So for as it is possible, the assistant 
tutor, or the tutor, preferably the latter, should give tuitional work in his own 
subject among the rpen of his own hosteL If there is no tutor for each hostel 
then some arrangement would have to be made for lecturers or professors outside 
the hostel staff to give tuition. 

It would be perfectly impossible to expect a warden to give much of this tuition. 
On the whole, such tuition, in my opinion, should be given through the hostel 
organisation. To bring an external authority into the hostel in this country is 
likely to lead to trouble. If, therefore, it be impossible to arrange fOr this 
tuition through the hostel staff I am inclined to think that it wouM be better 
not to oonsid^ it os a port of the hostel arrangements, but as a part of the 
college teaching. 

It will be noted that an effective tuitional system will require quite a large staff ; in 
fact, a considerably greater staff than is possessed by most Indian colleges at 
present. 

The above note has not discussed detmls as the time at my disposal was sufficient 
only to lay down general lines. 


Tubsbb, F. C. 

(a) I consider that the Umversity should not be called upon to assist coUegee in 
residential arrangements for their students except by providing building or main- 
tenance grants wheie these are possible. The university inspectors of collies 
should, however, inspect residential arrangements and, in coses in which these are 
inadequate, the college should be compelled to reduce its numbers. A possible 
method of compulsion would be to cause the college to forfeit to the University 
the whole, or part, of the fees of students for whom residential accommodation 
has not been provided. 

(e) The best sise for hostels in determined by the numler of students with whom the 
superintendent can form and maintain human relations. This number depends 
on the personality of the superintendent, but 60 may bo taken as a maximum. In 
hostels of under 26 boarders a corporate spirit can with difficulty be maintained. 


Yaohaspati, Sm Eantda. 

Students sihould live, wherever posEible, with thdr parents and guardians and in 
the midst of family mflneaces. In other cases, students must live in hostels and “ at- 
tached messes ” under proper supervision. 

(a) and (e) Hostels and “ attached messes ” should be under the management and 
oontiol of the college authorities who should be responsible for proper manage- 
ment to the University. Occasional inspection of these institutionB by mdversity 
inspectors is desnable, 
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(b) and (/) A profesaor of the college or any other educationist of high merit shonld 
be ^e enperintendent. He will frame rules and exercise au^ority over the 
students in respect of management and control of the institution, and should 
give tutorial assistance to the studenta 

(d) Hostds dionld possess a decent library, a common room, and a debating dub. The 

kitchen and dining-room shonld lie at some distance from the residential port. 
A medical practitioner should be engaged for hostds. He, however, need not 
occupy the hostel premises. 

(e) A hostel shonld accommodate fifty stndents, and not mora 


ViDYABHUSAK, Bajbndbanath, and 
YiDTABHUSAirA, MaliiunaiLopadliyBja Dr. Satis Cbakdba. 

The general answer to these queries is — Students should livek wherever pos- 
sihleb widi their parents and guardians and in the midst of family influences. In other 
coses, students must reside in hostels or attached messes nnder proper supervision, 
Host^ for college students should be under the control of the college authorities, who 
will be responsihle for proper management and supervision to the University, ^e 
superintendent should be an educational ofiScer of high merit. It is desirable to 
provide for tutorial assistance ; boarders should be given every facility to manage their 
own afiairs under the guidance of the Superintendent. 


Waheed, Shams-ul-XTlana Astr Nasb. 

My BuggesUons regarding hosteils and messes are the following ; — 

(i) The tutorial system should be inkoduced in hostds. 

(ii) Hostds and messes diould be under the perscmal supervidon of teaehers 

of exemplary character of the same religious denomination. 

(iii) Frovision for separate reading-rooms and dormitcnies. 

(iv) Bdi^us observances diould be strictly enforced, especially in case of 

MuaazDXD&dims . 

(r) A prayer-room to Muhammadans should be set apart. 

(vi) Weekly lectures on mord and religious subjects. 

(vii) The superintendents should be men of exemplary charaoter and piety who ean 

conduct prayers and ddiver suitable lectures on religious sAjacts. 


Wathbe, G. a. 


I have had much experience in regard to resideafial arrangements for studvits. 
■ These idionld. I think, be controlled always by the college authoritieB. Li ohaige of eooh 
shonld be a warden who should be a professor or a lecturer, nnder him a anperintoid- 
ent whose duties would be lorgdy those of a housekeeper or matron in the boarding- 
house of a pubUo school. The warden would be responsible for the discipline, the 
superintendent to Idtchen arrangements. Each hostel should have about 60 students, 
under a warden. Each college ^ould have a sanatorium, a doctor, a large common 
room, and a Ubrary to its reudent students. I think the ideal is a college of 600, w ith 
10 hostels, 10 wardens, 6 superintendents, and 10 messes. 


WauAMS, Rev. Gabfield. 

(a) Hostels should be entirely under the control of college authorities. But in 
the terms of affiliation the University should lay down its wiimnnim require- 
ments in respect of residential quarters, and no college shonld be affiliated 
which is not prepared to comply with these^minimnm requirameits, Frobably 
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there should bo a. epoouil sub^ooxxiiuittee of the boud of control whose dul^ it 
would be to see that these raquirementa ia respect of students’ residenoes were 
complied with and to deal wi^ all questions which might arise in respect of the 
college’s agreement with the Umversity made at the time of affiliation. Apart 
from this, the University gun University should have no control whatever 
over the hosteL Rut it must be clearly understood that thia oontemplateB 
the elimination of all hostds not under the direct and absolute control of Some 
college affiliated to the Unive r s i t y. 

I have no hesitaiion in discarding the “ attached mess ” as on institution utterly 
unworthy of a university. 

(b) Under the soheme outlined above the principal of a college would be the ultimate 
authority in oil residential quarters attached to the college, and under him 
would be a number of tutors and some of the University professorial staff. 
Some of these would act as wardens and superintendents of the various real* 
dences. Such wardens would be in respect cd all actual hostel administration 
the final authority under the principal, and great latitude should be aDowed to 
colleges in their methods of condaoting and controlling lio»fa>1ii- The .Univetsily 
should not interfere with anything, provided theTmoral, physioal, and inteUectnal 
wdl-being of the students is properly guaranteed by arrangementa approved 
by them in their original agreemcnl £i almost all cases the superintendent 
will be a recognised University professor or tutor, and one of the r^es that the 
Univomty will lay down as an essential to affiliation will be that proper aooom- 
inodation and arrangements for resident tutors (whether superintradents or 
not) exist in all hostels. 

(e) Apart from the inspection indicated above, the maringnin fitit., control, and inspec- 
tion should be in the hands of the eoUege authorities, and great latit^e should be 
allowed in resjieat of them. 

(d) Single rooms ; adequate lighting and ventilation, and protection from sun and 

rain. Eitohw and dining-room arrangements should be in a sepuaie block 
joined to the quarters by a covered way. And they shoidd be so oonatraoted 
that they can be transformed at will into separate messes, or a eonunaa mesa. 

The college library would always be at the disposal of the hostel students, but 
a reading-room and one or two common rooms should be provided. 

If possible, a small wing, with two rooms, shoidd be set aside for illness. 

(e) Not less than 30, and not more than SO, in each block. 

(/) Something more than a desideratum, in my view on essratiaL 
There is absolutely no reason why these hostels should be expensive buildings. Th^ 
must, however, have attached to thmn accommodation for both monied and tingle pro- 
fwsors, and open spaces for athletics and, if posBible,''gardens. Snoh a hostel is impos- 
sible if the University remains whore it is. 


WlLLOUGHBT, B. W. D. 

Co-operation is an alarming word, but it really means something almost ludiorondy 
simple. The whole progress of humanity is a history of how men learnt uort together 
and all that co-iqieration means is working together. It foUows from this that in so far 
os we are tivilised and removed from the primitive individnalistio savage, we are already 
to a high degree co-operative. The whole oiganiBation of our lives so for os it is organised 
is already co-operative — even in the most remote end primitive Indian village. Our ad- 
ministration, our commerce, industries, our domestic 1^ the whole fohtio of our culture 
is o^y possible because we are people who work together with a more or less dear con- 
ception of our own job — what particular fun.ction in the great oiganiam is ours. We can 
find a_ very striking illustration of this in the great war in which we ore now engulfed. 
The difierrace between this war onjl past won, for instance the great world-wars of the 
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last centuiy, ia chiefly this — that those were wan of nimicB ood navies and this is a war of 
the nation, argonised and co-operating from the general in the fleld and the admiral on 
the seas down to the women who are mahing our shells, cutting our harvests, driving 
our motor cals and to the small boys who aro guarding our coasts and ‘performing the 
hundred useful functions of the boy scout. Our factories, our farms and our clerks arc 
nearly as important as our armies and navies and are part of the same organipation. The 
co-opeiittive natioiral structure is one of the great lessons which Germany is farcing on 
the world and our success depends on our leamitig the lesson and directing its results to 
flner ends. If then civilisation ia already co-operative the natural question arises as to 
what is the point of the co-operative movement if it represents only a sort of pioui 
exhortation to go on doing what we are doing. 

What justification hove I got to como here and talk to you about things which you 
all know os well as I do and many of j ou probably much better ? 

The answor is I think this, that large classes of humanity, notably in India, and often 
the most important classes from an economic ^mint of view are not woikiug together 
as the}' might, and without help and instrurtion shew no signs of beginning to do so. 
Ifow the most obvious and largest of these claPTB specially in IndU ia the culli- 
vating peasant, and hence the fact that in India the co-operative movement finds its 
piimoiy and most important field among the agricultm-al population ; but it is important 
that oo-opciation its^ should not be identified with one of its developments, and that 
you should not think of it as meaning village banks or college stores. Co-operation is an 
altitude towards life. 

Kow there are certain dements of the economic body which have under the pressure 
of advancing civiliaatian been organiacd or organised themselves to work together more 
or less efiertivdy, hut there are others whioh ore hardly organised at all. The adminis- 
trative aeotians most nations, the industrial and the mditary sections, have learnt to play 
into each other’s hands, to work together becanso thc^ arc subject and have for some time 
been subject to fierce intemationd competition. But there are, even in a highly deve- 
loped nation such as England, two elements of tbo commimity where such mutual adjust- 
ment is Tudimcntaiy — the agricultural producer and the consumer of agricultural pro- 
ducta. It will be observed that the lost section comprises every person in the nation ; 
dnee every one eats and e\erv one clothes lumsolf. and all food and clothes come from 
the loud ; but wo ore regarding each such person in his aspect ns a consumer. If he 
is himself also an agricultural producer he can generally feed himself. Now such disloca- 
tion and failure of adjustment means a gap. That gap has to be filled somehow and 
a class of man always springs up to fiU it. He is voiy often quite well organised for his 
own ends and so long as the gap exists he is necessaiy and performs a useful function. This 
kind of mdn in the case of the two dosses we have in view is roughly the middleman 
and moneylender. To leave those vogue generalities'snd come to the concrete conditions 
with which we are mainly concerned I propose to consider the two classes indicated os thqr 
exist in India. We have then on the one hand, the cultivator and, on the other hand, the 
class which does not live on the land, but has to buy at shops all it cats and oil the dothea it 
puts on — a dasB to which you and I bdong. In India the onltivator is a very big and very 
important man indeed. Economically he ia a giant who dwarfs the rest of ns to pigmydom. 
Our industries are comparatively insignificant, or, to put it in another way, agricultnte is 
our main induatry — overwhelmin^y so. We arc all sitting on tho shoulders of the cultiva- 
tor and if we can add 5 or 10 per cent, to his powers of production it moans a growth of crorcs 
in the wealth of India and a oorresponding inoreese in tho standards and possibilities of the 
whole of, Indian life. Now the onltivator needs a lot of things, but he needs perhaps most 
of all water, seed and money and the greatest of these needs is money. Watn is supplied 
by tho heavens if tb^ are tdndly — ^though ss ater ia not always snfflracnt or avaBablo where 
it is most wanted. Seed he con manage for himself if ho hu a crop— though not always 
good Bced. Money he mwt get from some ostside sonree— and ho has usually to borrow 
at something over 25 per cent. ; aometimes very much higher. Now the cultivator ia 
generally an honest man and a hard-working man, he is attached to hia fields and he usually 
diachaTgea his debts. Does it not then strike you as curious that ho should have to pay 
25 — 33 per cent, for the money without whioh he oognot raise his crop, while there are ciores 
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of rupees all over India seeding investment at much loim: rates of interest 7 The wild- 
cat joint-stock concerns which failed in the recent banking crises found thousands of con- 
iiding prasons to lend them large sums at S or G per cent. There is obviously something 
very wrong here ; there is one of these bad gaps we are talking about. Why do not the 
gicat bunkers, and oil the persons who have more moircy thou they con use themselves, 
lend money to the cultivator — if he is an honest man and con afford to pay a very good 
I'ctum on the money 7 Because he hos no security ; and no prudent man will lend money 
to a man he_ knows nothing about personally, unless good securiiy is offered. The in- 
dividual cultivator has normally nothing he can offer in the s^pe security — lie has 

no transferable rights in his tenancy, ho has no solid property of the type of buildings, 
etc. He has only his labour and Lis honesty. But how is the distent bank or capitalist 
to hnoto that this particular man is honest and laboriouB 7 He can’t know tto, and 
therefore won't lend. So a class of man qiTingB up to bridge the gap. He gets to know 
the individual cultivator, more or less, and ho lends biiri money at high interest— taking 
his risks. The village moneylender charges this high interest not because he is a rapacious 
blood-sucker, or a grinder of the face of the poor or any other of the unkind thin^ that 
aro said about him (the village hanta is often quite a decent individual and he p^orms 
on indispensable function) but because ho is taking big risks — ^he has no security. So 
the problem is how to find a security which the cultivator con offer. This seouiity can 
be found — ^like most thiugs — thiongh organisation and combination. If in a small village, 
the more substantial and honest cultivators band themselves together to be jointly and 
unlimitedly icspomible for each other’s debts, to assess each other's real credit and to watch 
jealously iliat the money which they have jointly borrowed, is so q>ent by each of tho 
mcmbeis that it will pioduco more money — you have got security and quite good security — 
and where you have got security you have got credit. A man lending to suoh ab associa- 
tion is in a very different position to tho ordinary moneylender. If one of the cultivators 
forming tho association turns dishonest or lazy, be has the othois to fall book on — ^to their 
last anna — and, moreover, ho Imows that a member of tho society is not likely to turn 
dishonest or lazy because all the others will watoh him for their own Bakes and will see 
that he does not borrow too much and that he applies what ho does borrow to productive 
expenditure (selection, audit, anpervision) explain. This, rather crudely put, is the piin- 
oiple of agricultural credit co-operation. It is not mysterious and it is not magical — it 
is simply an example of the obvious fact that a lot of people working together eon do things 
bettor than tho same people trying to do the same things caoh by liioiBelf. But co-opera- 
tion docs not stop nt oreating security or credit — the two things ace idontioal — it goes on 
to create capital. It would bo littlo iiso calling sociel ics into existence which were to go on 
till Doomsday borrowing money nt 12 per cent. Tho oo-operativp soeiety’s function is 
not only to enablo ita members to borrow from new sources and at rates at wbiob ho could 
not borrow before, but also to enable him tn do tho opposite, to save end n-Tniun capital — 
wliich he equally could not do before except in a wholly uneconomical way. Supposing 
kaahtkar has hod a couple of good years and has made more money than he oan con- 
veniently put into his cultivation — he has now nothing to do with it except to hide it or 
to convert it into ornaments. In both cases it may be stolen and in neither case is it of 
any nse to bimscU or tho community. It is earning him nothing and it is earning nobody 
else anything. He is too small a man to start moneylonding on his own account. You 
can’t set up as a local Shylock on five or ten nij>ecs. Therefore he, as often os not, spends 
it on something qnito useless or foolish, and when tho procession of lean years is upon him 
he has to stand up and face it with empty hands. How tho small Baiffeisen societies of 
poor cultivators in Buropo seem to have had a stronger instinct than the Indian peasant 
towaids thrift— for even in the most poverty-stricken and usury-ridden tracts, they began 
from tho outset to put their few annas of savings into their societies and it was not long 
before these societies became independent of outside borrowing. But in India it has 
proved very difficult to inculoito thrift in the village. There aro many reasons for this 
which I have not time to enter into here beyond saying that it is not reasonable to expeet 
the peasant to deposit money in his socictv till ho has paid off all his old mohajan debts 
and BO long as he can put the money into bis land with' greater advantage So we induoe 
him to save money despite himself by tho share system and from his society’s miogin of 
interest. By the second I mean that while the primary society borrows from its flnoaoing 
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agency at say 12 per cent, it levies interest from its members at 15 per cent, and the margin 
of profit goes to i^e societies’ own capital. By the shore system 1 mean this — each member 
has to t^e aceording to his status one, two, three or more shares. The share is of say 
Bs. 20 and is fully paid up in 10 years. Booh man accordingly pays one rupee n foA for 
each share. The sum thus accumulating also goes to su'ell the working capital of the 
society as a whole. These two factors result in the case of a normally healthy society 
in its owning within five years or so mare than half the capital which its members are 
employing and when the shares are fully paid up the society should own at least its 
whole original working capitoL When the ten years are up, the members w ill begin to 
divide the profits according to their shareholding and could of coarse, if they like, reduce 
the rate of interest their society charges to its members. One of the main lunctions of a 
central co-operative bank is thus the paradoxical one of teaching it. societies, how to stop 
borrowing from it. A really co-operative society should, when it has reached this stage, 
be its own banker, possess substantial capital and greatly improve its pi-oduction and the 
standard of living among its members. Tills process has of conrho a moral side on which 
there is no time to enlarge — but it is obvious that the continuous responsibility, mutual 
dependance and mutual vigilance must induce a corpomte sense strongly discouraging 
to quarrelling, drunkenness, gambling and other antisocial practices — as has been found 
in actual fact. This sketch of the oi^inory primary sgricultnTal credit society is neces- 
sarily compressed and bald, but will perhaps give an idea of the bulk of our W'ork. It is 
by no means the only way in which co-ojieration can raise the cuitivator in the scale of 
life — ^though it is the first and indispensable way in which be can be helped to help himself 
— ^for until he has been shown how to emerge from the quagmire of sempiternal debt, how 
to acquire credit and to possess capital he cannot begin to work out bis own salvation. Once 
he Has emerged, having learnt the lesson of organisation, it requires small stretch of 
imagination to perceive that co-operation will bring within his reach the iniprovod seed that 
will both increaso and improve his out-tnm; the tube urclls and other wells that will 
cause bis dry lands to grow green and the spectre of famine to fade into the distance, 
the manure that will enrich his harvests and the improved implements and power plant 
that wfil help him to face the rising cost of bullock po^vc^ and manna) lalmiir. In many 
of these directions co-oxieration has made good its footing — notably in the matter of seeds, 
wells and xmxilcmeDts. We have made a beginning with oattlo insurance — a matter of 
vital importance to a man whose chiaf agricultural capital may bo swept away in a few 
days by epidemic disease : and there ore still farther developments looming on the 
horizon. I have spoken of the gap — the failure of adjustment betwreen the produoing 
and oonsuming classes and tho grow^ of a necessary, but parasitic body of men to bridge 
the gap. Tho cultivator has brought his crop to harvest, hh has been reliovod of some- 
thing of the orushing burden of interest on tho money he has borrowed to raise it, he 
has even organised his supply of seed, of water, of manure, of implements, of cattle. He 
still does not reap the full value of his produce. He must sell to a small dealer, who sells 
to a larger deiler, who may sell to a big wholesaler, who in turn sells to a retailer, who sells 
to you and me. Bach of these worthy persons levies his toll and performs no indispens- 
able economio function. So long as tho gap exists it must be bridged, but if the cultivator 
and the consumer could join hands to bridge it themselves, the cultivator and you and I 
oould put those tolls in our pocket — and there would be quite a pretty penny to divide. 
How recently a number of sooietics in two or three distriots have combined together to 
put on the rail a consideiable quantity of the now Pusa 12 wheat grown from seed 
obtained through co-operative agency which was consigned by the help of the Agricultural 
Department direct to the Eng^h market. One need not be a viaionoiy to foresee a 
time when federations of co-operative societies will be loading theiT own trucks with 
agricnltnial produce and even opening their co-operative sale depdts in Lucknow, 
Agra and other large cities. Such an association could afford to sell us, consumers, agri- 
cultural produce at cheaper rates while the oultivator was getting bigger prices for it. 

This brings me to the other side of oo-operation to which I alluded at the beginning of 
these remarks. The consumer is in some ways as ill organised os the cultivator. I sug- 
gested that the fact that the honest and laborious oultivator can’t get a loan at 16 per 
oenti when tbs dishoneBt company promoter could get any amount of monqy at 6 or 6 
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per cent, showed clcaxly that there was something wrong. Does it not also strike you as 
somewhat snijn'isiug that while in Tillages not ton miles away pure milk does not fetch 
more than a rupee for 10 or 11 seers, you have to pay a rupee Idr uut more than 8 seers of 
milk of very doubtful purity ? — ^that it la very h^ to get ghee which is not adulterated 
and that even then you pay 50 per cent, or so more than is received by the person who 
makes it ? It is clear that there is sametbrng wrong here too. This is the otiier face of 
co-operation — ^the organisation of the consumm*. Development on this side is in India 
rudimentary so far, but in England, for instance, it is far the most important aspect of co- 
operation. The Xc^ of England, in particular, is covered with co-operative stores and the 
great co-operative wholesales have huge turnovers which run into crores of rupees. In these 
provinces distributive co-operation os it u called (apart from the distributive wads in 
agricultural credit societies) is rqwesented by the few co-operative stores, some of 
them at collies and boarding houses — there is one quite successful one in Miizapur 
city — and by enterprises like the yam store by which the Sandila weaver has combined 
to cut himself loose from the middleman by getting reliable yam at wholesale prices. 
The store is of particular interest to us here, because it is a co-operative enterprise 
which has been more successful in colleges, boarding houses and hostels than else- 
where and because experimentes have already been made with a co-operative store 
in the Meston hostel at Badshahbagh. It has even greater importance in my 
eyes because of its effect in bringing the educated youth of this country into prac- 
tical contact with co-operative ideas and business practice — a process which 1 conceive 
to be of vital importance not only to co-operation but to you. 1 will revert to this point. 
Meanwhilo it is of interest in connection with the mal-odjustanent — ^the gap— which I 
instanced hi the matter of ghee and milk that a co-operative society in a boarding house at 
Allahabad has tackled the iiroblcm with considerable success by getting into touch with 
a co-operative ghee society and taking up most of their outturn and by arrongipg for a 
supply of milk from coivs of their own. 

I have said that the development of co-operation on the distributive side— which for 
us means XJroctically speaking co-operative stores — has been rudimentary in this country 
as compaiwd with Europe and also os compared to the progress mode in ci^t co-operation. 
The cldcf reasons for Ihis difference are to be found in the contrast which obtains between 
the conditions hero obtaining and those which prevail in western countries. The 
cardinal difference which governs the whole problem in India lies in the smallness of the 
margin between wholesale and retail prices. I mean by this that the shopkeeper in the 
Indian bazar has vay mucli smaller expenses than his equivalent in say an English town. 
Kent and tuxes are very low, nothing is spent on plate glass or showy window dmssing and 
the cost of establishment is very often practically negligible. In the bulk of cases the 
small shopkeeper hssno assistance other than Hiat of his own fiunily — and their wages have 
not to bo reckoned in when lie is fixing the prices ot his oommo^ties. Moreover, most 
trades in this country are hereditary and shops descend from father to son for generations 
so that4he shopkeqier acquires a sort of ancestral eUaUUe of customers^ whose tastes 
and requirements he con gauge with extreme accuracy. These family coimootions en- 
gender mutual confidence and he is not only enabkd to lay in a stock which will meet, 
without exceeding, his customers’ requirements, but he can reduce to a miTiinnnm the 
risks of the credit sale system which is the almost invariable custom in the towns of North- 
ern Indio. Now a co-operative store has to compete with this retail system ; it has to 
keep up a paid establishment which eats into the profits and which is almost necessarily 
less efficient in buying and scllnig than the be^itory shop-keeper. Moreover, a co- 
operative store is often not in a go^ position to ettimate the requirements of its members 
is apt to be landed with surplus stock of unsaleable goods. It also loses interest on 
the large amount of capital locked up in credit soles aM it sometimes suffers severely 
from bad debts. There is another factor which operates against the co-operative store 
in Indio. In Europe shopping is done among the great moss of the population by the 
purchaser himself or herself. In India the upper classes and — ^wherever pimia prevails 
— the middle classes also, send servants to do their shopping. Servants do not get 
any dtuioori from the co-(perative store and consequently do their best to deter their 
empl(^er8 from resorting to them. In England most co-operative storeB givs tokens or 
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counten to eiioh peiBOU pundusing and at the oad o{ the year a cash bonus proportionato 
to the profit made by the store to the person who produces the tokens, ^fnw in the bulk 
of oases the women do the shopping for the fa^y and appropriate this bonus as 
pocket money at the end of the year. Consequently tlie octu^ purchaser has there a 
strong motive to remain loyal to his store* whereas in India thero is kn equally strong 
and similar motive to mafas the actual purchaser abstain from dealing with the co- 
operative store. 

Our experience^ however, shows that success cun reasonably be anticipated if cortuia 
definite conditions be given. Hio menibeis of a store society must be recruited from 
a homogeueous community — ^thoy must bo people nil moro or less of ouo sort — so that 
their requirements will be uniform and can bo gauged with accuracy, A loigo Indian 
town ordinarily ccpnpiisea a cionaidorable variety ot creeds, communities and castes whoso 
halnts of fife cliilcr very widely, tlomo are meat caters, others vegetarians, some wear 
one type of clothing, others afieot perfectly dillerent stylos sjid even materials. Rut u n less 
the co-operativo st^ can standardise its demand it is likely to bo lauded with a lot of 
stale and unsaleablo stock. Secondly, the members must have acquired sufficient eco- 
nomio or c»-operative training to appreciate tho manifest advantages, both to themselves 
and to their socioiy, of tlie cash system of bosincas. Thirdly, the store must bo able to 
eommand tho honwaiy services cd capablo and disinterested persons with some business 
trai^iug or aptitude. This is essential in order to keep down the cost of estuklishmeub 
and to guard against the possibilities of embezzlement, duhouesty, or mere negligence 
on the part of the paid stofi. 

The conclusion which our experience has drawn from these considerations is that 
there ore only two types of co-operative stores which can at present be recommended witli 
any oonfidenoe. The first of those types is aciapted to the requiromenta of the middle 
otose residcuita of a small town or the inhabitants of a •aiohdBa of a larger town most of 
whom belong to the same community ot sUaJhm of life. If tho mojority of mombets of 
spoh a society consist of, say, clerks, officials, and aalaiy-earaers whose income ranges 
ftom 3U to IW rupees per mensem their requirements in the way of food and clothes ore 
likely to be fairly uniform and if standard qualities ore stock^ and a little ospcrioncc 
baa been acquired thero u not likely to bo any large suiplus of unsaleable stock at tho 
end of tbo year. It is also likely that among such a community it may be found possible 
to seoure men of business experience who ore ready to devote to the store — especially 
in its earlier stages — a certain amount of (mpaid time and trouble. The members are 
all monthly wt^e-eomcn and it should not prove difficult to induce them to deposit 
at the beghming of each month a fixed amount in advance against purchases to be made 
during the month. EVom such a type of store moral as well as economic results may be 
anticipated. The members will gain familiarity with the advantages of thrift — ^it is an 
infectious and insidious virtue — ^thrift — and wffi probably begin to practise it in other 
directions : they may be led on to take a general interest in ibe co-operative movement, 
to found separate thrift and credit societies and even to associate themselvos with the 
administration of the district bonk — if one should exist in their distriot. 

The second type of store — .which con now be recommended with considerable conii- 
denceF-'is that of which some of you have already same acquaintance— a store sodefy for 
tho members of a hostd or a largo boarding house attached to a college. The requiremeuts 
of students living in Suoh a hostel ore usuolly fairly unifonn and aio limited to standard 
oiticleB of consumption. They have also tho very great advantage of on esprit de corps — 
s. communal sense and communal pride — which provides honorairy management of a keen 
and capable type. Sven where no atdro has boon brought into existence it is, I under- 
0 , c ommon practice for students to pay for purchasea in advance ; and this essential 
feature will not therefore be felt as revolutionary or buidenaome. Moreover the members 
have the great advantage of help and guidance from the superintending staff the 
college con often help to save it running expenses by placing at its disposal a godown or 
store room. Apart from the saving to your pockets and the assurance of decent quality 
in what you buy, such an institution has, I think we con justly nlaimj considerable ednea. 
tional value. It is an object lesson in the elements of economics ami contact with realities 
always st imul ates interest. It will, I hope, attract tho mimlg of many young students to 
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the economio and industiiol problem which will loom bo lo^e before the India of to-monaw 
and whose solution is so vitally important for the future of our country, it will, 1 hope, 
impress on many minds — stdl plastic enough to retain the impression — the dignity and 
the romance of business and of labour. There has been as yon probably know of late 
years a considerable movement in the direction of enlisting the support of the under- 
graduate in our older English universities to the co-(^crativo organisation by the creation 
of such stores, which ore on a large scale and monag^ by the under-graduates themselves, 

I would again emphasise the uuportance of eschewing credit. The ^tem of ad- 
vance deposits is, as experience shmvs, very easy to enforco in the case of a college store. 
It is often the coso that the mombem of a host^ belong to so many messes. Each mess 
will then under this system deposit an advance with the store society and each individual 
will do the same for his separate requirements. The accounts ore adjusted at the end 
of the month and the ^tem will be found to weigh heavily on no one. The managing 
committee should themselves decide, after full discussion, what olassos of commodity 
should be slocked and should, as far as they can contrive it, make the necessary purchases. 
It is also their duty to fix the prices current and when they can find the time to anperviae 
the actual soles — particularly at unusually busy times. As little as possible of the high re 
management should be left to the paid stoif. Imnd my department will be glad to help 
to settle the forms of books and accounts. One other point ; every effort should be 
mode to manage the business with capital raised within the society — and no money should 
ever be borrowed from outside without consulting a general meeting or the department 
os 4o the extent and terms of such borrowing. It is on cxcolleut plan to keep ; as I under- 
stand to be the ease, a store going for some little tune before seeking i^istration. This is 
quite easy so long as you do not borrow money irom outside. I wouLl aiso impress on you 
that the audit of a stare society, comprisii^* os it docs a complete stook-taking and 
valuation, ia a formidalile business and should be done in sections ; and it is desirable that 
some of the members should volunteer to assist the auditor. 

There is so much to do and so few of us to do it, that I have not been able to find time 
to give more than a r.unbLing and mcompleto sketch of the meaning and scope of oo- 
operation. I am profoundly impressed with the importance of the oo-t^erative movement 
and my own job. I consider it about the most valuable work to which a man who has the 
intereste of his country at heart can lay his hand. The eoonomio problem of India is to 
my mind prior to the problems of education and polities. Till the body of the oommunity 
has attained a certain level of organisation and standard of independrat life neithor poh- 
tice nor education can have very muoh meaning or oSeot. Eoonomio orgoniaation moons 
eventually both education and politics — ^lots of them — but it must proc^e them if they 
are to bo in any senae national. Politics are at present meaningless to that gigantio 
but pathetic figure who represents the vast nnsjority of our fellow citizens, and a little 
ill-dieted learning would lie preoious sour on liis empty stomvoh. In his cose at least 
life must be mode more worth living beforo oducatiuii can touch him or politics intarest 
him. The field that lies before us stretehes over the horbsou and a little undorstoSed 
Government deportment eon only turn a few lonely furrows in the great expanse. The 
Buocoas that has been achieved is due in large measure to the unpaid labour devotion 
of the gentlemen who du-eot the administration of our district aud oeubral bonks and to > 
the district officers’ sympathy and guidance. Bat all these gentlemen have their own 
avocationa and eon only give us theb: 8p.we time. They cannot do the spade work of 
preaching, organising, educating, supervisiug in the village and in the city. The labour- 
eis in this vineyard are lamentably few. For this, our most essential work, wo need 
men, and need them bitterly — men of the right type — and I look to the oolloges and 
seminaries of the provinoe to prodnoe them. Gnless the movement can attroot them 
and compel their onthusiaem the economio regeneration of these provinces will be a 
halting, haid-fought and ^aamodio struggle. 

We need men to take up orgaaisation and propaganda as a labour of unpaid patriotism 
and we need men to outer the servioe'of our district and central bonks. 1 eon offer snoh 
men no bed of roses — ^the woric is hard out-door work and it needs honesty, potienae and 
great indostcy. It does not mean sitting in a bank olfiee and telling othw people to do 
things. It means going into the village and town and talking to the peosank and the 
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artisan about thdr own little aflsirti, explaining things over and over again which are ns 
often forgotten, wrestling with npathj, with dinhnnpnty, with stupidity. Nor can I offer 
such men high pay at the outset— though aa the movement growa the bonks see begin- 
ning to be able to offer their servants a not unattractive wage. But the work is interest- 
ing, hciilthy and inspiring and is perhaps (apart from the field of battle) the oloarcst 
opportunity of serring our country which now presents itsdf — and India has novor been 
ladcing in men who hare put tlie service of an ideal before the service of their personal 
ends. 


Bri-Latvs of ths Hostel Co-ofebative Societt Liuiisd, Allatiaeau. 

/. Prtliminary. 

1 . In the construction of these bye-laws unless the contrary appears from the context, 
the words or expressions arc used in the follmving sense : — 

“The Hostel'’ for the Oxford and Cambridge Hostel, AUahcib4Ul. 

“ The Society ’’ for tho Hostd Co-operative Sooioty, Liinilod. 

“ The President “ for tho president of the society iat the time being. 

“ The Scoretaiy ’’ for the general secretary of the society for tho time being. 

“ Member ” for the member of the society. 

“ Month ’’ for tho calendar month. 

“Year” for the academical year (July to June). 

Wards signifying tho singular shall include the plural and vice versd. 

« 

e 

II. Name and Objects. 

3. Tho society shall be called tho “ Hostel Co-oper.vUvc Sooioty, Limitodi AUohubudj 
and Us registered office shall be in the Oxford and Cambridge Hostel, Allahabad. 

3. The objects of tho society are : — 

(a) To assist Us members iii obtaining the necessaries of life and such other things 

that ore generally required by students, at reasonable rates. 

(b) To reoeive deposits from members and thereby promote thrift. 

(c) To do any other co-qperatiTc businchs approved of by tbo general meeting of 

the society and sanctioned by the Kegistrar of the Oo-operative iCooieties. 

(d) To promote and assist tho development of co-operative idm and enterprise 

and to encourage thrift, mutual help uud spirit of fdlow-feeling generally. 

III. Capital. 

4. The capital shall consist of : — 

(a) An undetermined number of shares of the nomiuid value of Hs. 10 eaeh. 

(6) Deposits from shareholders. _ 

(b) Advance money from purchasois. ^ 

(d) Loans. 

G. Each share shall be payable as follows: — 

With application Re. 1 on allotment Rs. 4. The liabihty of a membor for the 
debts owned by the society shall be limited to tho nominal value of a share 
or shares held by him. 

C. The fblhnring shall be eligible for membership : — 

(a) Ptesent and past hosteUers. 

(b) Present and past memheta of the staff of the hosteL 

7. The intending members shall sign a prescribed application form and when admitted 
to membership on payment of tho allotment money (Rs. 4) shall receive a esrtifioate 
of membership signal by the President and tho Secretary. 
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8. The approTinl applicant shall pay Bs. 4 on each allotted shiire nithin two weeks 
bom the date of intimntinn given to him failing which the application money (i.e.. Be. 1) 
will be forfeited and the reserved share shall be withheld. 

9. Each member must hold at least one share in the society. 

10. No member shall at any time hold more than ten shares. 

11. Membership shall cease on: — 

(а) WithdrawaL 

(б) Expulsion. 

(c) Death. 

12. A member wishing to withdraw shall make an apphcalion to the Secretary who 
will lay it before the Board of Directors for necessary consideration. 

13. A member may be expelled or removed by the Board subject to the soiictiun of 
a general meefang — 

(a) For faflure to make payments duo from him. 

(b) For dishonest dealings with, and attempts to injure, the society. 

14. A member whose connection with the society has ceased under bye-laws 11 [a] and 
(b) or bis heir under 11(e) shall be entitled to the repayment of the monqr to his credit, 
subject to the deductions under bye-law 15 ; provided that if he is expelled the whole 
or port of the balance due to him may be withheld by the Board, together with the value 
of the shares hold by him. 

15. Any member who ceases to be such shall remain liable for any money he owes to 
the society. 

16. The liability of a past member for the debt of the society, as they existed at the 
time when he ceased to be a member, shall continue for a period of two years from the 
date of his ceasing to be a member. 

17. A member ceasing to be such (under ll{a)) or his hek in case of his death (vide 
11(e)) shall apply to the Board who will make orrangemenh, for tlie transfer of his shares. 

18. All applications for transfer shall be disposed of before any new shares oro issued, 
uiid proceeds thereof remitted to the former ouners. 

10. All applications for transfer must be made to the Secretary betueeu 2Ulh March 
and 25th July, or when leaving the HosteL 

20. Shore mouc^ and other sums due under bye-law 14 which remain unclaimed for 
three years shall be forfeited to the society. 

21. (a) If any member fails to pay any instalment un or before the clay •ippoiiitcd 
for the payment thereof, a penalty of an anna x>er day shiill accrue from tho said day, pro- 
vided that the maximum penalty shall not exceed Be. 1 in the ease of any oiu* such default. 

(6) If the instalments be not paid within a month from such default the Board 
may serve a notice on such member retjuiruig him to pay on a fixed date such dues and 
fines on pain of the share, in respect of v Iiirh such due is pay.ible, being forfeited without 
any further reference to the member concerned. 

22. The Board may re-allot or otliernisc disxioso of any foricilcd shore os they 
think fit. Fines shall be credited, to tho current accounts of tho society. 

IV. Qeaeral Meeliiiif. 

23. The supreme authority shall be veetod in the (joiicral Meeting of the sliaroholdors. 

24. A general meeting >rill be held— 

(a) In August (called tho Annual General Meeting). 

(b) Whenever summoned by the Board or tho Preeideiit (called an exlioordinary 

genftal meeting). 

26. in a general meetiug every shareholder shall hare otio vote which shall be given 
personally. 

26. One-fifth of the members residing in the hostel shall form a quorum. In cose of 
a meeting adjourned for want of quorum and held again no quorum shall be required. 

27. At least two days’ notice specifying tho date, hour and place of the meeting and 
the husinesB to be laid before it, ahoU be given to tho members. 
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28. (A] The Annual Gonerol mooting shall : — 

(a) Elect a president and the directors for the year from among the members 

of the society, residing in the Hostel. 

(h) Bemorc them according to these b 3 'e-hms. 

(c) Determine the disposal of the reserve fund and of the profits (subject to these 

byo-laus). 

(d) Consider and pasB the aimual balance sheet and also consider and pass orders 

on proposals of the Board. 

(e) Limit the mnAimum liability to bo incurred by the Board on belalf of the society. 

(/) Transact any other busincas brought before it by the Board. 

28. (B) Any proiiosal signed by tiventy members must bo put before a general meet- 
ing ; othOT proposals sliall be dealt with under b 3 re law 41(K). 

29. All matters shall ho decided by a majority of votes, the President of the meeting 
havmg a casting vote, in addition to his rote os a member. 

The votes shall oidimirily bo taken by the raising of hands, but ballot if so desired. 

30. No member shall vote on any matter in which he has a direct personal interest. 

V. Board of Dinetora. 

31. Tho affairs of the society shall be controlled by a board of directors of seven 
members includuig the President, elected by the gonorid meeting (2S(a)) for one year or 
until the new directorate has been elected. It sliilll have power when necessary to co-opt 
not more than three other directora from among the members of the sooioty. 

32. All the directora shall retire from office on the day fixed for the election of the 
new directorate, but they shall be eligible for re-election. 

33. A director shall vacate office : — 

(а) If he ceases to bo a member of tho society. 

(б) If he absents lumscU from three consecutive meetings of the Board without 

sufficient reasons. 

34. The following office bearers shall be elected by tho Board from among themselves : — 

(a) A general Secretary. 

(b) One or more assistant secretaries. 

(e) A treasurer. 

(d) Auditors. * 

35. A casual vacancy occurring on the Board shall be filled up by co-option by the 
remaining directors, and a director so co-opted shall hold office for the remainder of 
the retiring director’s term of office. 

30. Thm diTeotors.BhaIl form a quorum for a meeting of the Board. 

37. The Board shall, subject to the approval of the General tieeting and in oocordauce 
with theoo bye-laws, make such rules os th^ deem advisable for the working of the 
society. 

38. Meetings of tho Board shall bo colled whenever necessary (but at least once a month) 
by the Secretary and at any time at tho requisition in writing of at least three directors. 
In the absence of tho President and Vree-President ony other Director may be deoted 
as chairman of the meeting 

39. All matters shall be decided os under bye-laws 29 and 30. 

40. The Board may recommend to the general meeting the removal of any director 

before expiration of his term of office. ‘ 

41. The Boaid shall have the following powera : — * 

(a) To purchase food grain and other commodities in which the sodely is doing 
business on couditionB conducive to the interest of the members generally. 

(t) To fix rates for the goods so purchased with powers to revise suoh rates at any 
time. 

(e) To cause a notice board to be fixed up in a prominent position in Iffie shop 

for notifying paitionlers of rates ourrent for the oommodities. 
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(li) To fix rates for tlio payments of the instalmcutB of shares and for the recovery 
of loons. 

(e) To see that no member takes nndne advaiilogc of liis rights to purchase goods 
from the society. 

(/j To borrow mon^ on behalf of the s(>ciety (subject to byc-lan-s 28(e)) 

{g} Tb receive and disburse moiu^ and other property on behalf of the society and 
to orrango for the safeguarding of its funds and documents. 

(A) To appoint, suspend and dismiss salaried or nou-sobu-ied olKeers and other 
emj^yAs, and to require security Irum any of them if ncccssaiy. 

(1) To admit nerr members and to sociire transfer of the sliures of tlus existing 

members. 

(j) To expel members subject to the sauctioii of the general mooting. 

(A) To receive and decide conqilahits and proposals niiidc by any member. 

(2) To examine and publish accounts and to publish the annual balance sheet of 

the society. 

(m) To consider the inspection notes of the Beglstrar and his assistants, and to 
make proposals to the general meetings, with regard to them. 

(m) To make proposals to the general meeting, whethn* ns regards dividends, 
profits and reserve .fund or any other of the society's affairs. 

(0) To supervise the busiuees of tho society in ocoordouce with these bye-laws. 
ip) To sanction oontingent expenses as rcoonuneuded by tho I8ecretary. 

Iq) To regulato the routine of the oifice. 

(r) To delegate by a special lesolution any of their powers to the Secretary. 

(s) To maintain for the society such n^istors and books as may be required by tho 

Begistrar. 

(<) To arrange fur tho sufo custody of the funds of the society. 

(«) To coll a general moothig. . 

42. Tho Board may appoint to perform special duties, committoos consisting of such 
members of their body or any other member of the society (subject to bis consent) os 
they t hink fit. Such committees shall conform to any regulatians that may be 
imposed upon them by the Board. 

43. The Board may -with tho approval of the general meeting require the servioes 
of any or all of the members for any work undertaken by the society in such oapaoif|y as 
may be prescribed bydihe general 'meeting. 

VI. President. 

44. The President shall : — 

(a) Nominate one vice-president from among the Birootors, 

\b) Convene an extraordinary general meeting. 

(e) Coll a mooting of tho Board if necessary. 

id) Act 08 a responsible head of the Board and of tho whole society. 

45. The Vice-President shall have the potrers of the President in tho latter’s absenoa 

VII. Patron. 

4(j. Tlie Waidcii of the Hoslcl shall bo tho patron of tho soeioty. 

47. Ble nhail be an ex-offieio Biiector, but bye-law 33(6) shall not apjily to him. Ue 
sliall have the power to ask the Board to lecouskler any action of the society. 

48, Ho shall bo eligible for election os the President of the society under hyc-law 28(a). 
48. He shall have tho power to nominate a member of the staff as pro-putron and 

delegate to k™ any of the powers vested in him under these bye-laws. 

VUI, Secretarj/. 

00. The duties of the Seoretoiy shall be : — 

(1) To attend the meetings of tho Board and general meetings. 

(2) To record the minutes of such meetings and to present them for confip mafcfa i 

at the next meeting. , . 
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(3) To sign on behalf of the society all papers ezcqit receipts and cheques issued 

by the Treasurer ; the share certiiicales, deeds and other similar doouiqmtB 
shall also bear the signature of the President. . ^ 

(4) To conduct the correspondence of the society and supply infonn&tion to the 

members. 

(d) To keep ell the important papers of the society other than those kept by the 
TreMmcr. 

(U) To prepare the annual report 

(7) To superintend the work of the office. 

(8) To arrange for and jirocure the stock-in-trade of the society and to issue the 

same. 

(0) To incur the expenditure on contingencies within the limits fixed. 

(10) To delate any of his powers to the assistant secretaries. 

(11) Generally to carry on the business of the society anil to exercise his discretion 

in oases of emergency and to perform any duties which may be specially 
entrusted to him by the Boar^ 

(1>) To call general meeting and meetmgs of the Board under these bye-laws or 
under the instructiona of the PYcsidmit of the Booid. 


IX. Tmuvrer. 

51. The treasiu'er shall 

(a) Beceive all monies on behalf of the socieiy and issue reoeipiB for the samet 

(b) Pay bills bearing the signature at the secretaiy and preserve Touchers for the 

same. 

(cl Keep all the accounts' of the society. 

{i/} Prepare and sign cheques which shall also bear the signature of the President. 
( ' riep.«e the annual b.ilaiue sheet and submit the same to the Secretary. 


X. Paymtii/s anti tain. 

o- -111 ts.iu-. lotioiu. I'j u.ij ot puichtise and talc shall be concluded for cash or against 
ad\ aiuv dcpo'ile. 

53. Xlie •.twos kept b_\ the socvij shall be ictailed orduiarily to those members only 
uho ir*.ide in the hiK<tcl including ihcir guests and serranta and to non-members in case 
ot surpln*. Hiid dauiigcd good^. 

.M. The prices shall be fixed and altered by the secretaiy under the general directions 
of the BuiuJ m confomiity uUh the market rates as far os possible. 


XI. d«dt7or«. 

o!i. One or more .luditoni sh.ill be appointed by the Board £rom amongst the Diieotors 
to niiilit the accounts of the society, monthly and to report on them and to audit the annual 
biil.mcc sheet. 

•iti. The accounts shall 'be subject to current check by the auditors. 

67. The fuUouuig registers Bill be kept; — 

1. A register of members. 

2. A register of sharee. 

3. A minute book of all the meetings of the sooiety and of the Board. 

4. stock book of stores, 
o. A cosh book. 

(i. A parebase book. 

7. .1 8.iles book. 

8. -V day ledger. 

l». Any other book or register prescribed by the Board ot the Begistrar. 
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XIL Profils. 

68. Frafits shall be diqxMed of as foUoira : — 

(a) Of the ammal prafits 26 per cent, shall be placed to the reserve fund. 

(b) The remainder (75 per cent.) shall be appli^ : — 

(1) To the payments of bonus not exceeding 4 per cent, on the annual amount 

of purchases on the advance deposits system. 

(2) To the payment of bonus not exceeding 2 per cent, on the annual amount 

of purchases on the cash system. 

(3) To the payment of dividend on sMtre capital not exceeding O^.per cent. 

(4) To any local charitable objeott in an amount not exceeding 6 per cent, of ^e 

profits. 

(6) The remaining to the increasing of the reserve fund. 

XIII. Xeserve Fmd. 

69. The reserve fund may be invested as decided by the directors and approved of 
by the general meeting (subject to clauses (a), (b), (c) and (d) of section 32 (1) of Act II 
of 1912). It can be drawn upon to meet losses as decided by the Board, approved by the 
general meeting and sanctioned by the Begistrar. 

60. (1) On the dissolution of the society the reserve fund shall be applied first to the 
discharging of the liabilities of the society, secondly to the repayment of the shares paid 
up, and iMtly to the payment of any unpaid dividend on share cnpital for (he previous 
t'^ve months. 

(2) Such portion of the reserve fund os shall remain after the payments mentioned 
in clause (1) shall be applied to such local object of public utility as may be selected by the 
directoTB and approved of by the Begistrar. If within three months of the dissolution of 
the sooiety the directors fml to make any selection tliat is approved of by the Registrar, 
the latter shall either apply it to any local object of public utility that he consideis suitable 
or place the amount in dqiosit in some co-operative or other bank until a new co-operative 
society with a similar area of operations is r^jistered in which event it shall he credited 
to tlie reserve fund of such society. 

01. The funds of the sooiety may bo deposited in Ihe Post Ofiiee Savings Bank or the 
Allahabad Bonk or the Bonk of Bengal 

XIV. Oetuml. 

02. The sooiety shall be dissolved by the Registrar or by a two-thirds majority of the 
shareholders assembled at a general meeting specially called for to consider this question 
and with the sanction of the Begistrar who may appoint a liquidator. 

03. Disputes between the society and its members concerning the business or the work- 
ing of the society shall be decided by the Board subject to an appeal to the general meeting 
whose decision shall be final 

64. These bye-laws shall be binding on all membere^ directors and office bearers 
whom they concern, and shall only be modified by a two-thirds majority of the share- 
holders at a general meeting specially called for this purpose and with the sanction of the 
Registrar. 

S. C. S.4TYAWADI. B.A., 
PrenMott. 


H. D. BANERJEE, 

Sterttory. ' 

'Che bye-laws of the Hostel Co-<q)erative Society, Limited, Allahab ad, Rb. Ug q{ 
Aflahabad district, were duly register^ on 11th December 1910. ' 


R. W. D. I^mOUGHBY. 
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WoBDSwoBTH, TteHon’bleMi. W. C. 

I believe primarily in the * day ’ system, pupils and students living at home, and 
attending local schools or collrgrs. Next, in hosteln, either small, say 60 — 60 students, 
or. if larger, internally divided into units of this size : all hostels or smaller units to be 
under adequate supervision. Adequate supervision means supervision by a man whose 
character and position evoke respect and confidence : of a school hostel, by a master, 
of a college hostel, by a professor. Supervision. e.g., by subordinate clerks, has little value, 
they have no control aiul can sat no atavdard of conduct. The Ruperintendent of a col- 
lege hostel should be a tutor in the sense of general adviser and friend : not in the sense 
of a coach ; provision for this should not be made in the hostel. College hostels should be 
under the control of colleges, not of the Univeisity : a college should be entirely respon- 
siblo for its hostels, though the rules for their management and the arrangements for 
supervision should be reported to the University for approvaL Mcbsing should be 
arranged by committees of the boarders. The rupcrintendentsshonld invariably bo mem- 
bers of the teaching staff of the in<'titutions concerned, and should have family quarters 
on the premises. This is essential : the Indian teacher does not normally regard this kind 
of work as a duty that may be pro{ierly expected of him, and is not lil^ly to undertake 
it unless the conveniences aro considerable. Every hostel should contain rooms (single 
by preferenoe) for boarders, adequate kitchens and dining rooms for different castes, a 
common room sufficiently large for general meetings, a library nith facilities for consulting 
books on the spot, a nick-room remote from the main buildhig, and apace for indoor and 
outdoor recreation. The daily routine should be definite strictly enforced, since 
college students in Bengal have to learn habits of regularity aird punctuality which they 
should have learned at school. In particular, definite study hours should bo insisted 
upon, and quietness be compulsory during them. First year students might with ad- 
vantage spend these hours in the common room, under the charge of a senior student. 

I do not approve of messes, for reasons previously given. I also consider school hostels 
an undesirable development, to be countenanced only where the need is patent : no 
attempt should be made to attract young boys away from their home locality and their 
proper guardians. In school hostels boys are seldom under adequate supervision : 
schools seldom realise the moral responsibihty they incur by aspiring to satisfy more than 
purely local needs. I would gladly see none but day schools for Indian boys. 

Such papers as I have seen relating to recent troubles suggest the conclusion that most 
of the students who have come under political notice have been tampered with in hostels. 

T do not consider that any satisfactory hostel scheme is possible in Calcutta : diffi- 
culties of espense and of site will always stand in the way. Numerous mufassal colleges, 
with attached hostels, will be the most economical and efficient solution, and locol contribu- 
tions to this end would probably be forthcoming. 


Yusuf, Khan Sahib Maulvi Mohammad. 

(а) Tlie hostel should be directly under the sitpcrvision of t'.e principal of the college 

and the superintendents slionld be appointed on his nomination by the govern- 
ing body of a private college or by the director in a Government college. The 
University interest in the hostel would be represented by the univerriity insjjeotor 
of hostels and mesBcs and possibly, by a member appointed by the University 
to the visiting committee of the hostel. 

(б) (i) The superintendent would be responsible, under the general supervision of the ‘ 

principal, for the administration of the hostel. He would make admissionB, 
impose punishments, grant leave from the hostel at his own discretion, make 
special supervision of tho kitchen and out-houses and sanitary arrangemenla. 
He would bring any grave ease to the notice of the ] riucix>al, in whoso hands 
. would be the power of expulsion for serious misdmeanour. 
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(ii) As regards messes it is desirable that, however small, they should not he placed 
under the control of the senior memLer of the mess, hut that th^ should be in 
charge of a member of the teaching staff of the institution to which the mess 
is attached, or another academical institution, and he should reside in the 
premises. 

(rii) For the control of messes thero should ho a n ess rommittec appohited hy the 
University to inspect them, in conjunction uitli the inspector of messes and 
hostels. 

(c) The superintendents should be resident in tho hostel and should be accessible to 

the boarders at all reasonable hours, TSey should make ficquent inspection of the 
living rooms and make the dose personal acquaintance of every hoarder. The 
superintendent should he a member of tho visiting <- ommittec. u hich should 
comprise about six of the prominent mcmbcis of the community, whose duties 
shoidd be of an advisory nature in the admini«tiation of tho hostel. 

Tn both Madrassah hostels tho boarders cater for themselves and. in view of the 
consensus of opinion on their part being favourable to the eziating arrangement 
it was decided not to interfere with it. Tho alternathes are (i) messing arrange 
ments to le in the bands of the authorities, and a fixed rate charged from all 
the messing to bo placed in tho bonds of an outside contractor, an arrange- 
ment which the Muhammadan students of the Catming Cdlcgc. Lucknow, have 
adopted. 

In our hostel, however, the hoarders mainly object that they can secure cheaper 
messing arrangements than thg authorities of the hostels provide. PrD\idcd the 
superintendent is satisfied M'ilh tho condition in uhich they cat, and that the 
quality of food is wholesome, 1 do not consider that tho j^sent arrangement need 
be ohanged. 

(d) (i) In a Muhammadan hostel it is necessary that a prayer room should be iirovided. 

Inasmuch as there is no provision for religious instruction in schools and 
colleges there ie a strong body of opinion in favour of insisting that all Mnham- 
msdiu students in residence should observe together one of the five prayer 
times obligatory on Muslims. It is not essential that an elaborate prayer- 
room should be constructed, but an extensive covered place should be reserved 
lor the punxMc. 

(h) So long os the messing arratuzements are left to the boarders tbemsclves it is 
BufiScient to provide in the kitchen trvo firo-places for each mess of twenty 
to thirty boarders and stores accommodxtion. Dinins;, common, and living 
rooms require oidy the provision of the btue necessities. As the boarders 
make their own arrangements it is advisable they should have the manage- 
ment of the arrangements in the dining room and kitchen, under, of course, 
the supervision of the superintendent. 

^ As it is usually difficult to obtain admission for boarders to the wards of hospi- 
tals, and also oases have oocaaionolly to be kept under ohservalion, it is 
necessary to have separate accommodation for tho sick cases. Usually, the 
friends m the sick boarder are anxious to attend and help, but it is essential 
that a hostel servant should be in attendance. 

The servante provided hy tho authorities in hostels for all puiposcs except those 
conneoted with oodking and messing, should be. per fifty students three and a 
half farrashes, one-half sick room attendant, and two s'wcepci's and for fifty to 
two hemdred students, one chaprasi, besides one or tuo durw.inM, a daftly, a 
bhisti, and a mali. to look after the grounds, etc. The I oardeia should pro\’ide 
at their owu expense for the common room, daily papers and journals 
approved by the authorities. For this purpose, a charge of one rupee per 
annum might be made. Books could be supplied from the college library. 

(e) The recommendation of the recent Presidency College oommilieo appointed by 

Government commends itself as the most satisfactory, viz., that not exceeding 
fifi^ boarders should be assigned to one superintendeut. It seems desirable that 
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boaidciB riiould. be accommodated in blochB, fifty in each, and, as far os poaaible, 
of the same ocfilege. 

'For Bchocda the doimitoiy and atudy-zoom ayatem ia bettw than a system of four- 
seated rooms which serve as living and stndy-rooms. 
if) It is deBirable that the supeiinteadents should prove as hdpM as possible to the 
boarders in then: charge, and that they should encourage visits of members of the 
teaching stoS, but tutorial assistance to hostel or in mesa should not be toaisted 
upon. The student has enough tutorial aid by day and re(|uire3 time for pre- 
pamtion and quiet reading. 


Zaohabiah, E. 

(a) It follows from what has been said that hostds will be attached not to the 
University, but to colleges. There dmuld. however, be periodical inspection by 
University officers. 

(Z)) There should be a i-uperinlendeut — 1 should prefer to call him warden, dean, 
or censor — for every SO students or so. It is very important that he should 
actually live to the hostel. I can say from experience that there is a great deal of 
difference between living actually in the hostel buildings and living near by ; 
wardens who live some distance away — as to the Eden Hostel — are very little 
use at all. The warden should have a general discipltoary authority, and all 
exeats should be granted by him. But the larger part of his work caimot be put 
down in writing, pr indeed reduced to rule at alL A good warden should have 
patience, sympathy, and enthusiaBm ; he should constantly visit the men to 
their rooms and be their adviser and Mend. It is, therdore, workfor the best 
men among the professors, and not for a stray individual appointed for the 
special duty, as is the case to many Calcutta hostels. The work of a wmrden 
should be regarded more as a labour of love than as an official duty. 

(c) In addition to tlie w’orden there should be prefects, selected among ihe students. 

These should be entrusted with some port of college discipline, e.g., taking 
roll-call. I should think " gating ” a suitable penalty for ordinary breaohee of 
hostel rules. 

(d) The ideal hostel building will, to my mind, consist of a single row of rooms, each 

having a door and wrindow, looking out on the open air on either side and not 
into a dark corridor. Two rowrs make the rooms dark and noisy. There should 
be wdl-equipped common rooms. If possible, electrio li^t should be provided ; 
if the students ore left to make their own arrangements the lights will pro- 
bably be bad. Two dining-rooms will probably be sufficient, one for strict 
Hindus, the other for the rest. (This presupposee that the same hostel will 
house all classes of students. I believe that the mingling is an essential {fort of 
university education.) There seems to be no reason wl^ there should not be a 
sort of restaurant attached to the common room.^ It is probably best to 
leave the students to manage the mess themselveB ; they cannot oomploto t 
There should be a large, airy sick-room, writh lavatory to each hosteL 

(c) I incline to hostelB of about 60, that is, the average size of the houses to on English 
public school : and arranged like them, near each other, but not forming parte of 
the same building like the w ards to the Eden Hostd. HostelB of 200 men, with 
only one or two resident wardens, are little better than barraoks, and can 
scoredy devdope any zeal corporate life. 

(J) If there a^e tutorialB to the college — and tutarials ore difficult to arrange except 
to a oollege which has hostds ^jocent — there is no need lex spedal tntoriua 
in the hostd ; but, no doubt, the students will go to the warden for tofonnal 
advice and assistance if he ia the right sort of man. This, again, makes it 
important that the warden should be a member of the c^ege teaobing staff, and 
not meidy a suhoidtoate offioial. 
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Do yoa considei iihat the flnanoliil lewnroes abeady avai]a1>le for higher education 
In Dengal are emi^oyed in the most economical nv P n not, with a view to the strengthen- 
Ing and expansion of higher education, can yon 'suggest some form of uniTersity organie- 
ntion whidi, while securing economical administration, would "lai™ a more powerful appeal 
for support from private liberality as well as from public sources P 


ANSWERS. 


Au, Tlie Hon'ble Mr. Altat. 

I do nob think there is any other way than raising the fees; but I am not sure if 
this will be popular. 


Banebjea, J. B. 

I believe th^ are employed in the most economical way. 

Banebjea, Dx. Pbamathanate. 

I think the financial resources available for higher education in Bengal are, on 
the whole, emph^ed in an eoonamioal way. 


Banebjse, Jaygopal. 

I am afraid not. Ihe “ salary scale ” now adopted for different dosses of service 
in the department is rather a tioklish ‘question. Th^ is, undoubtedly, a strong feeling 
in the country that a readjustment of this matter, consistently with departmental 
“ efSciency,” which nobody nill sacrifice, is noi simply a crying ne^, but the easiest way 
of libeiating a part of the already available “ public sources ” which may be more fruit- 
fully applied to the expmuioa ot education. Frivato liberality will tend to flow with a 
quicker pace, and in a I^er volume, os soon as the convictim ie suooesefulfy removed from 
tile pub^ mind that the Education Department is sometimes run with a view to secure 
special advantages to what is considered a favoured class of men. It is also a fatal error 
tn a eouHtri/ Uke &ia to suppose that a high standud of education must necessaiily mean 
a highly costly system. Indian troditionB and conditionB give the lie to snob an alien 
idea. Anotba check upon public liberality proceeds from a lurking distrust in many 
a mind that: — 

(a) A purely Uteroiy or scientific, but thcoietioal, training is no< at present the greatest 
need of the country on wfaioh rich people are disposed to spend large sums. 

(t) Funds made over to the University are not utilised economically whm use is mado 
of them for creating chairs with liberal saloricfl attached to them, to be 
filled by men, howet'er eminent and distinguished os scholars, without any perma- 
nent interest in the land or in tho future advancement and wtiforo of its people 
and wanting both in aucurato apjTceciatinn of the spcoiol needs and conditions 
of the people, as well os in warm sympathy witii their growing aspirations. 

Unless our brilliant Univoisity men ore actually trained in habits of lughor reseoroh 
by those filling the rhoitB created by the munifioenoe of rich donors this rclnctonce on the 
part of the latter to iirovide *' endowments ” will not speedily or succoasfuUy bo ovenomeb 
This is a move in tlie right direction which ought to be mode immediately. 
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Sasi Sekeab. 


Baitebjee, Bu Ktimuuimi Eanta, Bahadur. 

1 think the financial rcsonToca already aToilable for higher education in Bengal 
ore employed economically. 1 am afraid the reaourccB available are not qnite aufficient. 

The governing body of Government coUegca should have more power, and repre- 
eentatives of the people should ako be appointed members of the governing body. They 
arc now merely advisory bodies. The college should be managed by the governing body, 
subject to the control of the Director of Bublic Instruction. Government should 
make an annual grant to each oollege. The governing body should frame the budget 
and spend their income, subject to the control of the Director of Public Instruction. If 
the people wont development, and are prepared to pay for it. Government should 
aid them financially, if possible, and oneonrogo private liberality for the improvement 
of higher education. If the people have a voice, through their represent ativea, in the 
devolopmont of their colleges I am sure they will support liberally any scheipe they 
may formulate. 


Baeeiuee, Mubalt Dhab. 

I do not think that the financial resources available in Bengal ore employed in the 
most eoanomioal way. It is so because under the present arrangement : — 

(a) The quality of education is sacrificed to quantity; there is expansion without 

strengthening; too many subjeota are taught superfioially, none thoroughly; 
and, as a result, there are t<M many graduates, but none fit for any useful 
work. This sort of educaiian is a waste of public money. 

(b) The higher education is now mainly litoiory; very little has been done by the 

University for scientifio or teobnioal education which are more urgently 
required for improving the ecouomioal condition of the country. The 
organisation of aoientifio and teohnioal education would appeal more 
powerfully for support from private liberality and, being productive, would 
be economical. 


Banebjee, R.vsi Sekhab. 

My experience, so far oe this qnesidon goos, is very limited. I may, however, be 
permitted to make one or two statements, Ar regards the first part of the question my 
belief is that economy can bo effected in a certain direction. Anangements exist in the 
medical and engineering colleges for the study of certain seienec subjoets which might 
have been gone through in tho intermediate, or the degree, .'.tngo. The duplication of 
such studies may, I think, be avoided by some reoigonisalion of the existing system. 
Students who havo not read a particular branch of science at tho intermediate stage, or 
hare not offered it at tho matriculation examination, may bo mode to obtain their train- 
ing. both theoretical and practical, at Rome Calcutta college, such as the Sdenoe Aseoda- 
tion, and then allowed to ajipcar at tlio preliminaiy sdentific M.B. examination. Tho 
Civil Engineoring College, by reason of its di><tance from Calcutta, may not offer such 
fodlities to its students as the Medical Oollege can, but, by the intFodiiotion of an altered 
programme of stndy, I think it may be piaotioahlo to e&ot some economy even there. 

r venture also to say that the agrioultnral oollegcs at Sabour and Pusa are not run 
upon on eoonomioal basis. The students ooming ont of those colleges do not go bock 
to the sdl, nor take to farming as a profession, bnt seek Government or other employ- 
ment. 

With regard to the second part of tho question, my reply will not again bo exhanstive. 
My idea with respect to tho agiicnlturol college is that it shonld tom ont experts who 
would take to agriculture or farming as a profession and show 1^ the adoption of improved 
inethoda that that prafessian is an economically advanta^jeons one, t-uch instiliatioas 
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tion, Calautta. 

Bhonld have a diieot tonoh -with the people. Any problem referred to them conoeming the 
nature of the soil, the nature of the manure, tho nature of remedies for pirlioulor 
pests, information os to tho locality where eortain things con be bod, etc., should 
receiTe proper attention and satisfactory replies should be promptly given to the 
queries made. The real Lmportanee and utility of the deportment will thus be appre- 
ciated and public and private liberality may then be stimulated. Tho interest of tho 
people uUI be aroused when it becomes known that the department is doing real woik. 


BaNEBIEE, SllEHAKStlEmAB. 

The finonoial resources available for higher education in the hands of the Univers. 
ity ore being most economically employed for its post-graduate teaching which is, some- 
how, making both ends meet and is struggling undw great financial difllculties, especi- 
ally in its science establishment. It is unfortunate that the hamo cannot be said with 
teBBod to the Government grant to the colleges maintained by Government, where 
a very large portion of the grant is bring spent in paying big salaries to the third class 
men reemited from some second-grade universities of the United Kingdom. 

Babebjee, ITfebdba Nath. 

Full freedom should be conceded to institutions as regards their method of teaching, 
and the heads of the tutorial staff should exercise their discretion only in special cases 
requiring particular direction, advice, or guidance, as may often be necessary, with 
those who have recently joined the teaching staff. 

Babdaxoi, N. 0. 

I do not advocate any expenditure on a lavish scale os the sum may be more 
profitably employed in giving teohniool training to our young men. 

Basu, Sattektdba Nath. 

Decent buildings may bo a necessity — but sometimes too much is mode of thonif 

The general impression seems to be that more is sjwnt on inspection than on instrne< 
tion. 


Bengal Landholders’ AsBoci;ition, Oalciitta. 

At present, univonity education in Bengal is chiefly financed by the fees realised from 
students — nnp{>lpmpntod, to a small extent, by grants made by Government. 

In the early d.iys of the spread of English education x»ivate liberality hriped largely 
in fostering the growth of l^her education in this provinoo, and institutions like the 
Rajsliahi College, the Krishnajgar Collie, and the old Hindu College benefited largely 
from the generosity of munificent patrons. But this source of support has now pioclically 
dried up altogether. No doubt, within recent years, the C.ileutla University has been 
the fortunate reoipient of large private benefactions ; but this w-is due to tho influence 
and exertion of one individu^ and not to the appeal which the Dniversity makes to the 
people at large. 

Tho cause of this dilference in the attitude of the people trill have to be looked for in 
the way -in whioh the afTaiis of the University are od^nistered. As things stand "at 
present, the University is little more than a Government dejNirtment ; and, ns our peoide 

V 2 
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Bengal Landholden’ Association, Calcutta — eontd . — Bengal National Cliamber of 
Commerce, Calcutta— Bhadubi, Jyotibiiussah — Dey, B. B , anil Dutta, Biniiu 
Bhusiit — Bhaedabkar, Sii- R. G. 


have no share in tho jiowar, responsibility, and work of Government, their attitude 
towards tlie Uiiiverbity (as towards other departments of Government) is that of interested 
onlookers, rather than of active participants. .N'aturally, they cannot finance on institu- 
tion which they do not control, and, equally naturally, they look to Government for the 
entire support and financing ot the University. To remedy this state of thin^p the 
Univeieity must be made an independent and self-contained unit — the control of which 
must rest with an independent body recruited u holly from the colleges and other insti- 
tutions which will constitute the Universitv. 


Bengal National Cliamber of Commerce, Calcutta. 

There are people of means in whom special interest may be created in favour of 
different brandies of study on the “ modem side ” : agriculture, commerce, industrial 
technology, and also in the various Indian systems of Darsana, logic, theology, and 
Booidlogy. If they be properly approached by Government we think substantied 
help will bo forthcoming in aid of training in &oBe branches. The financial success 
which the Hindu University in Benares has attained supports our view. 


Bhaduri, Jtotibhushan, Dbt, B. B., and Dtttta, Bidhu Bhusan. 

The expenditure of money on higher education is oontroUed partiy by the 
Director of Public Instzuction and partly by the university authoritioa. 

Government could efi!oot oonsiderablo economy without any sacrifice of offioiency by 
a larger use of indigonous ogenoy for teaching work. European profe;;sor8 would, natural- 
ly, reqiure some conuderation for residence in a country whose climate docs not suit 
^m and in environment to which they are not oconstomed. The country also loses 
altogether the valuable experience they have goinod when they retire from t'lc public 
service and settle not in T^a, but outside. 

The University has within the last decade provided for post-graduate instruction in 
law, arts, and acienco and thus incurred considerable expenditure which would be 
more ttuui justified if an ideal teocliing university could be created round this nucleus. 
If this object could not be realised in the near future it would mean tho waste of a large 
amount od money and a good deal of strenuous effort. 

There is no Ukelihood of raising large subscriptions for tho general purposes of 
the University. 

Considerable endowments may, however, be seourod for specific purposes — toclmo- 
logy and industrial training, study of Sanskrit and the emooulars, otc. — if tho Univers- 
ity takes under iti auspices special institutions for cultivatmg tlioro Iiranchcs of 
learning and give-i to the donors a voice in tho management of tho iuitilutioiis founded 
by them 


BilAlTDARKAR, SlT B. Q. 

I do not know anything about Bengal as regards the matter touched on in the 
first part of the question. As lo the second, I do not ciuite understand its scope, 
lint, so far as I can form any concoption of it, I am not able to suggest a new form of 
university organisation which, while securing economical administration, would inako 
a more powerful appeal for support from private liberality. Even tlie present form 
has widely appealed to private liberality both in Caloutte and in Bombay. We, in 
Bombay, owe two excellent buildings to private liberality and a great many scholar- 
sUps, prizes, and medote. If a proper appeal were made by tiie Chancellor or the Vice- 
Chancellor tor the endowing of a new college I do not mink tlint the appeal would 
long remain unresponded to. We owe some valuable endon'menl'; to n public-apirited 
merchant iu Ahmedabad. If the point aimed at in this question is whether then 
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Bharsaeeab, Sir B. G. — canid. — ^Bhaxtactabta, Nibabakchahdba — BHA iTACB.VBYyA, 
Mohamahopaclhyaj’a Kaufsasabita — B nowAii, Govibda Chakdba — ^Bobooah, 
JiTABADABniBAU— B ose, G. C. 

diould be any seotional uniTersities, sudh as fbe Hindu and Muhammadan tmiversitieB, 
my view of wo matter is that in &eir actual working many points must arise calculat- 
ed to render the education imparted in these institutions narrow and illiberal. I 
am, therefore, opposed to the creation of such universities. 


Bhattachabya, Nibabanohandba. 

Besides Government aid, public donations, fees obtained from students, and royalty 
obtduned from the nnivoisity pubhcatioiu I think that considerable financial help may be 
obtained by instituting university loons similar to municipal loons. All the host^ might 
bo built with the money received from these loans and the rent obtained from the students 
might go to pay up the interest. 

That the above proposal is not impracticable will bo proved from tho fact that many 
private collegoB not only maintain thombolves on the fees of students, but some have 
even snooeeded in accumulating funds. 

I am indebted to Babu Brajalal Chokravorty, founder of the Baulatpnr Hindu 
Aeodomy, for this suggestion. He told me that by instituting a similar system in the 
Daulatpur College he solved a good many financial problems. 

Bhattachabyya, Mahamahopadhyaya Eadipbasanna. 

The public is of opinion that Utc UuiveiNity is not economical in its expenditure. 

The public, 08 well as the University, are grateful to the Hon’ble Jusli c Sir Asutosh 
Mnkherjee tor securing large endowments for the Calcutta University from two distin- 
guished persouB of Calcutta, r/r., the late Sir XaraknathPalii and Sir Bsshbehary Ghosh. 
The University ought to appeal to the public for snoh private liberality from time to 
time. 


Bhowal, Govikda Chaztdba. 

Yes; iuspeotorships should bo abolished. The ereotion of palatial buildinp for 
schools and colleges would bo discouraged. Healthy and convenient buildings will do. 

The Universi^ should have inspectors of its own, and they will do for the secondary 
schools nfiiliated to it. The post of tiie Direotor of Publio Instruction should be 
abolished. Primary schools may bo placed under tire management of district and 
munioii>al boards. Dual authority over schools is most undesirable. 


Bobooah, Jnanadabhibau. 

It would bo admirable if the collcgm could bo removed, but it would cause a great 
deal of huiYlship to studeuts and tlicir guirdinns — to those sludrnts particularly who 
would lire with Ihcir parents or cldeis. 


Bose, G. C. 

The financial resources already available for higher education are not being 
employed in the most economical way. Tlio practical monopoly by the University of 
higher studios in arts, science, and law. especially in Calcutta, is fiuancinlly expenairo 
and educationally unsound, as colleges ore likely to do this work more economioidly 
and on more "ound lines under proper safeguards and with suitable encouragement. 
This monopoly is looked upon with disfavour by the people in general and the educated 
public in particular. Moreover, the quality rf its outturn is bound to deteriorate.Jn. 
the absence of the stimulus of healthy emulation and inspiring compeUtloa, ' 
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BOdE,KHIJpi IiAV— S bOWIT, K(n'. a. E. — CiUXKAVABXI, BbAJALAIi — C lIAXBAVABIl, Biai 

Mom Mohah, Bahadur. 


Bos£, £hvi>i Bam. 

Post-graduate studies in arts and science at iba UniTOrsity m», perhaps, be more 
economicaliy managed: and on the prinoiple — ^the greater indluara the smalier — the 
financial and educational aspects of &e Tlniversil^ arts and smence colleges may be 
considerably improved by admitting to their rooms optionally college students of lower 
forms intent upon extending furmer their knowledge of speoial sciences and arts. 
The Indian Association tor the Cultivation of Science may be cited as a notable 
object-lesson in this connection. 


Bbown, Rev. A. E. 

Wo consider that it would bo an advantage in many ways if Government grants 
to colleges were made not as lump grants, but as endowments of chairs and lectureships. 
This would enable Government to encourage tlie study of lees popular subjects and thus 
prevent the scope of education, especially in the smaller colleges, from being narrowed 
down to just tlie few nubjocts which ‘ pay * because most popular. 

This might also servo as an example to individuals or public bodies to endow simiiar 
chairs, etc. 

Wo hold that money which is now being spent in erecting large hostels in Calcutta 
might be used more profitably in the way suggested above. Experience has shown that 
the erection of hostels does not necessarily solve the educational problem of Calcutta. 
If by establishing valuable chair : first class prof oasors were attracted to the mofumdl 
students nould be loss tempted to rash to Calcutta and, at the some time, one of tlie chief 
difllculties in the way of establishing new universities would be removed. 


CnAKBAVABTI, BbAJALAL. 

I am inclined to think that the present method of work has not been eoonomioal. 
The prevailing idea os to the adequacy of equipment has been somewhat extravagant 
and money is being spent lavishly on buildings. The amounts that are spent in cities 
might produce better results if utilised in rural places. 

The cost of education will be much reduced if educational institutions be located 
in tbe mofussii where land is cheap and living is cheap. The establishment of 
denominational schools and colleges will appeal strongly to private liberality, and 
manogoment by such bodies will necessarily be very economical. 

The financial question may be attacked more effectively from another side. 
Encouragement should be given to tho idea of asceticism in tbe teacher and the 
student and that will result in a reduction of expenditure. At tbe same time, an 
attempt ^oiild be made to utilise tho labour of students giving them scope for 
manual work. This can be done in rural colleges by providing land for gardening 
and agi'icultiire and in the cities by providing facilities for industrial work. Subject 
(o the above arrangemonts, for tho purpose of securing economy, all work of 
education must ultimately have to depend upon tbe financial support of Government. 


Chakbavarti, Rai Mon Mohan, Bahadur. 

This question c.sn be answered only by a small audit committee. To judge from the 
oalendoiB, minutes, etc., rocoived by me as a registered graduate I think their aixe and 
cost mey bo reduced as follows ; — 

(i) By avoiding repetitions. 

(ii) By using abbreviation and compression. 

(iii) By excluding some unlmiiortant matters. 
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Chattebjbb, Bai Babadiir Sabai Ohaitsba — CHAirranBi, The Hon’ble Justice tiir Asv- 
TOSH— COAUDHOBI, Bsdbab Mohan — Chadshubv, The Hon’ble Baba BscMBSisitA 
Kishobx Roy — Chaudhubt, The Hon’bleNAwab Sybd Nawabaly, Khan Bahadur. 

Chattebjbe, Bai Bahadur Sabat Ciiandba. 

Hu ; they aru fritteced away ia the holdiog of oxamiuations iu the different oentreb 
The Uiiivoraity budget should be framed with greater care than it is now. 


Ohaudhubi, The Hon’ble Justice Sir Asdtosh. 

rdvale liberality dopenda upon the usefulness of the institution. In the hic^er 
blanches of scientific studies experts engaged in research woik may be ouoouragcd to 
siait lecture-rooms of their own. Such lectures will secure the attendance of students 
inteicsted in the subject. Fees from them ought, in time, to prove adequate for tiie 
lectures and the University will be relieved from maintaining them. Doctorate degree 
may bo granted on the certificate of such lecturers. In technological subjects this 
scheme Iw, perhaps, a larger field. 

Chaudhubi, Bhuban Moban. 

The financial itsources already avmlable for higher education are not employed 
in the most economical way, the major portion being spent lor purposes otiior than 
those calculated to servo the purpose of education best, e.tj., in multiplying 
inspecting agencioa. The plague-spot in the educational system of Bengal ia the 
pour pay of teachers in secondary schools. So long as the teachers are ill-paid and, 
tUcrcloro, cannot reasonably bo expected to devote the whole ol their energy to their 
work, no amotmt of univorsity regulations, however wisely they may be conceived, 
will be able to oSect any substantim improvement of education. The teachers should 
be well paid so that the best products of the University may bo attracted to where 
they are most wanted. The finanoisl loaourcee available for eduoation may be made 
over to the University and the University may create a board to employ them economic- 
ally and to appeal to the publio for donations. 

Ghaudhuet, The Hon’ble Babu Beojebdba Ejshobe Bor. 

No; the available financial resouioes are not always employed in Bengal in the most 
eccnonuo way and too much is spent upon lands, buildings, and, at times, upon fittings 
also. If second-grade collegos are ostablishad in the mofussil in larger numbers, and 
if control of education is gradually transferred to the people, both economical adminis- 
tration and powerful appeal for support from private liberality will most certomly 
be far better secured. 


Chaudhuby, The Hon’ble Hawab Syed Hawabalt, Bhan Bahadur. 

The financisl tosoutoes available for higher education in Bengal are not employed 
iu the moat economioal way. Di a syst^ whore the teaching is not carried on 
by the University, but by the different colleges afiSliated to it for examination purposes, 
the cdUegoB have to provide their own Ubraries and laboratories and have to appoint 
their own jwofeBBors and lecturers for the different courses of study also prescribe by 
the University. The result is that ill-equipped laboratories and Ubraries and iU-paid 
and third-rate profeBBars and lecturers ore multiplied, with the necessary evil effect on 
higher eduoation. The University, as has been explained in my answer to question 16, 
hu failed to co-ordinate its post, and under-gradunte work. I think that this wastage 
of energy and Tesouioes woifid Im saved under a teaching univoraity, more, espcoially 
one of a uni-collem type, in Calcutta or near about, wi& its centralised libraries and 
laboratories and first-rate, though limited, number of professors devoted to particular 
subjeots. I'would also add to &iB the sugpstion I have made, in answer to question 
6, as regards the bringing togetiier of colleges outside Calcutta under a u m TSurity 
system of the Idnd refetrd to therdn. 
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Caom>HUBY, Boi Yatutoba Nath— Ceowbhdiii, DniRisirDBANATH— D atta, 

Bibeuxibhuson. 


Choudhubt, Bai Yatindba B'ath. 

The financial reBources now available for higher education arc not employed 
in the most economical way. There ia mndi waste of money in paying the staff which 
is employed to inspect schools and colleges. Expenditure under this head can be 
easily cut down and much of the present expenditure under this head can be better 
utilised in founding suitable institutions for higher training and adequate student- 
ships for research. Government contribution should also be increased for improving 
U^ier training in the country. Furthermore, by taking up purely Indian subjects, 
end those ones which are necessary for the am^oration of &e moral and material 
oondition of our countrymen, I think the imagination of our countrymen may be touted 
and, thereby, a more suitable situation in the country may be created which would 
make a more powerful appeal for support from private Uberality. 


Chotpshubi, Beikendranath. 

The available financial resources for higher education in Bengal are not at all 
economically employed. More money ia spent on buildings, furniture, and inspection than 
on the real needs of education. In a country where once the banian tree comfortably ac- 
commodated the aspirants after knowledge the building ideal of the University seems to 
he too mucli for the patience of the people. I do not want the University to return to 
the old way. which is impossible, but there must be a limit. Ih many cases the available 
funds are used up in procuring the paraphernalia of education, whereas education itself 
is atat\'ed. In order to see that a well-fed education is supplied, and not a starved one, 
on elaborate system of inspection has been instituted. That means further expenditure 
on extemalB, so further starvation of education itself. 


Datta, Bibeutibhuson. 

The financial resources already available for higher education in Bengal are not em- 
ployed in the most economiaal way. 

As shown in my answer to queotion 2 only ordinary English graduates are recruited 
for the Indian educational service ; what high teaching quality can then be expected 
from them ? Still, thrice as much is spent to secure on E^ish tcaoher as would be re- 
quired to get on Indicin teacher of equal ability. 

We Indians live in thatched houses : why do you prescribe expensive imeea buildings 
for onr schools f on open-air system will be more ben^cial to our health. The amount 
saved in that way can he better used in securing teachers of higher ability and in the 
better equipment of libraries, esc. While considering the economic expenditure of the 
financial resources already available I should say tliat the resonrees actually available 
for education in India aie very meagre. The Indian Government annually spends at 
present a little moro than threepence halfpenny per head of population, while in 
England the public oxpenditiue on education i>er head of peculation is exactly as 
muA every w-ck as the Indian Government spends in the course of a year. This 
economic ^ncation policy of Government is munly responsible for the enormously high 
percentage of illiteracy nn ong the Indian people and for the intdicetnal haokwardness 
of tile avesrage English educate Indian. In a review of the progress of education in India 
the worthy president of the Commission, Ur. Michael E. jSodler, once remarked : — 

“The liighest art in the educations! policy of a nation is to anticipate needs, to be 
beforehand -with them, to guide nascent aspirations by favouring provision of well- 
planned intellectual discipline and opjiortanily. Onr English educational history 
is full of missed opportunities, of failures on the port of the State to look ahead and 
provide in time tlie kind of ednoational organisation which the nation was about 
to need. The same is true of India. There, as here, the Iteasuiy has fofied to do 
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Datta, BiBHUTiBHUBaN — eootd. — ^Datta, BmzNssA Kbuab.— Bby, Baboba Fbobaub — 

Dby. N. N. 


Boon enough vhat the growing and changing needs of the people required. Educa- 
iaonal piilicT’ has been stingily thwarted by a too narrow view of finanoe. Educa- 
tion, from the treasury point of view, has been traditionally regarded as 'anproduct- 
ive ’ expenditure. The old taint of a too coinincrcinl and of a too individuhlistic 
political economy has clung to its educational theory. The presuppositions of It 
have been fallacioua. The Treasury mind has never, hero or in India, fully 
realised that a wise and generous educational policy must look ahead, must be 
venturesome, much stake much on Uio future, and it is. in essence capital outlay 
upon a scheme of development. What Bacon said about the plantms of colonies 
is true of the planning of education : — ‘ It is like the planting of woods. You must 
make your oeoonnt to lose almost twenty yean’ profit, and expect your recompense 
in the end.’ Indian education has never had enough money spent upon it. 
It is aoBmie for wont of proper subsidy. It is in great mcitsnie mechanical 
and ateiile beoaiue it has been virtually starved." 

I appeal to the president that, when he is at the helm, he will aet the university steer- 
ing in the right direotiim so that it may reach the ideal which bo himself has held out. 


Datta, Bibenbba Khuab. 

Too much money is being spent on the erection of buildings for boarding houoea and 
hostels, while sufficient attention is not being paid to increasing the pay and proapeots of 
teaohets and profesaois. As r^ords the pay of the tcaohers there should bo on iucrcaso 
from the lowest to the highest grades. 

Education sbauld be mode eheaper. It is too costly at present. 


Dby, Baboda Fbobatid. 


Pinancial resources olicody available for highor education in Bengaf am employed 
in the most economical way. 


Dby, N. N. 

Some Buggestiona for more ccouomioal omploynient of tho fi.naaeial reBourcea of the 
University are noted below : — 

(a) Beal oo-oporatlon botween the colleges and the Univeraity secured by adequate 

representation of the profeasora and teaohera on the Senate. Already men- 
tioned in question 6. 

(b) The formation of tiie ooademio oounoila will much lighten the work of the 

Senate (vide question 8). The aoademio oounoila by their oonstitutiou 
would most Bucceeafully approach the rich people of the locality and induce 
them to endow oollegos and aohoolB. 

(c) Post-graduate classes in some subjects may be opened in colleges in Calcutta 

or tile mofusail where competent profeasora in those subjects may be willing 
to take up the work. Post-graduate students of tho Calcutta aoU^g«B 
ou^t to be given facilitiea to use the University laboratories and liboraries. 

(d) The study of law may easily be made over to the constituent colleges whenever 

provision eon be made for their teaching. The academio councils can 
arrange for the opening of law olasses in institutions under them. The 
faculty of law would recognise such efforts. 

(e) The private ooUeges, with their defects — however numeroua they may bo- 

have done much towards the spread of oollegiate edueation in a moat 
economical way. InBtitutiona'of a similar nature may be allowed to be 
eatabliahed in different centres. 
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Dby, N. N.— conbZ. — ^Dhas, Uai Sahib fiiii.vBi Laj;— D'Souza, P. G — ^Dutt, Bbdatx 
Bauah — ^Dutia, Pbomosg Ceansba. 


(/) The UxuTersity oii^t to reaogniae pri-rate liberalitT towards the establishment 
uti^ equipment of colleges by appointing these big donors hanorary fellows, 
as su(^ recognition may act as a stimulus to further endowments. It is 
a pity that tho University has hi&erto but scantily recognised such private 
liberality. It ought not lo make a distinetion between a direct endowment 
to the University and an endowment to a college. 

UiiAR, Itai Sahib Biuaui Lal. 


No ; 1 00 much money is being spent for building purposes. 


D’Souza, P. G. 


' The tut nial system is not quite suited to Imliaa students, who sbould be ib-awn 
away from tho habits ol cramming. 


Durr, Uebati IIaman. 

I have already said that I expect the University to assume the fullest responsibility 
for the cause of high education as tho University really sbould by tho original intentions of 
its foundation. *610 University will work through its college education board and the 
District Education Council and the system will greatly economise oat expenses on iu- 
epeotion and building equipment. Such a system of organisation -n ill keexi the University 
greatly in touch with the country and the University’s cause will arouse the greatest en- 
thusiasm uud its appeal wiU meet with the readiest response. Lot it not be said that the 
people wanted a Swamanuvyee College, bnt the University did not. Let the people’s cause 
be &e university’s care and the university’s cause tho people’s own, there will be no ^vant 
of money in a land that could found a university four thousand years ago. 

The university senate should be thoroughly representative — ^76 per cent, of its members 
being elected by several constituencies, giadnates of dlbtriols, professors of colleges, 
head masters of schools, boards of Sanskrit education, of Muhammadan education, ver- 
nacular education, women’s education, agriculture, commerce, industries, medicine, 
engineering, arts, science, law, musio. and theology. No distriot that has got less than 
100 graduates will have a right of representation on the council. 


Dutta, Fbomode Chandra. 

The available financial resources are not spent most ocononiioally. If divisional 
inspectors are tdion from tbe Provincial educational service Uio work will bo carried 
on more ooanomicaUy and efficiently. It seems a huge joke to appoint as inspeotors 
of schools men who are not thoroughly acquainted with tho language, oustoms, and 
manners of the people. At present, the inspeotors do no useful wrork whidi could not 
be done as efficiently by a clerk on Bs. 200 to Bs. 300 per month. 

There should be no Indian eduoaMonol service professors for ordinary collego 
work. The experience of the lest thirty years has demonstrated that tho average 
Frovinoial educational service man does better Qian the average Indian educational 
service man. 

The Indian Government seems to reaognisB this fact when it says that, in future, 
teachers of colleges should exclusively be Indians. 

There are many vacancies in the Indian educational service. The host thing would 
bo to transfer those posts to the Provindal educational service and to allot tile money 
tiius set feee to improve the status of the members of tiie subordinate eduoationiA 
service who teaob college elassea. 
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Ianuuli, Uukendba Mohan — Gbsdks, Fatbioh — Ohosh, Boial Cuandba — Ghosh, 
Jnanohandba. — Gilchbist, B. N. 


Ganuoli, Suhenuba Mouab. 

Xho followuig gcuoral ouUiuo may bo suggostud : — 

(a) Tlio matriculatiou or tho school hnal oourso should bo ol a higher slauUurd. 

(b) (JullcgoB should be established for teaching bciciico uud tcuhuology. 

(c) Litcroiy odncatiou should be arranged lor those vlio iutoud to olcvuto tlieic 

lives by higher oulturo and who take up teaching os tlioir profession. 

(d) There should bo established separata teaching iustitutious for other professions, 
(ej Speeiol arrangements should bo made for the teoohing of law and, if possible, 

this importaut subject should bo entrusted to a separate oorporato body. 
(/) Special coaching arrangements should bo mode for higher posts under Govern- 
ment. 


Geodes, Patbiok. 

Here 1 need only recall the briefly stated genertd views of university organisaiaon, 
niul of changes I believe are approaohing. Given beginnings of a post-germanio 
university there is no fear of its support. 

Here I may again refer to my “ Report on Indore," to the Indore Darbar, now in 
press (March 1018), in which tho suggested ** University of Central India " at Indore 
is reported on at some length, with designs for various of its needed institutes and 
elements, and suggestions towards its beginnings. 


Guudu, Biual Chandb.!. 

If our object be the, strengthening and expansion of higher edueatlon, the Uni- 
versity should be unofficialised — at least much less officialised ; and the needs and interests 
of porMcular communities considered os for as possible. It is only by these two means 
that we can hope to enlist aympathy and support from private liberality and publio 
organisationa 


Giiosu, Jeaecuandba. 

The coUeges should exist solely for tho benefit of students, iuid institutions, 
whether proprietary in name or in ossonce should not be allowed to continne as sueh. 
Tho finances of each institution should be Bci'Utinii,cd every year by a stiuiding committee 
of tho Senate with tho assistance of a trained accountant. T'h'< i eeommendution of such a 
ojinmittce that a college is oondnetud on sound odiicaliomil lines mid deserves financial 
help is likely to cony great weight uilh woivlthy peojilc interested in tlic promotion of 
education. 


Gilchbist, K. N. 

I have already answered tho first part of this question in tho Calcutta Bedew 
artioles. I consider that the present system is honeycombed with eoonomio waste, 
waste of money, and personality. The system seems to me to secure the worst resulta 
from both finances and human labour. The various branches of university work which 
I have already criticised, for example, the “ post-graduate " classes, show tiiat money 
is actually being spent in supporting schemes or organisations which, far from being 
of productive vMue, deteriorate boUi teachers and students. The contmuouB drag- 
ging down process, that dragging down to the level of the weakesii butitatiaDB, ia 
ogyn a virulent economio cancer in the present body academic. Hie waala^ of 
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power in teachers wising from the system m uneconomio; the bad education of the 
students is uneconomio. The hugeness of ^e organisation is unecononuc, for the 
hugeness leads to breakdowns, as in the jecont matriculatiou examination, and to 
enormous loss of time and power throu^ travelling. Greater than the actual loss 
of time and power through travelling, is Qie enforced absence of man-power, wising 
from the inability of the liniversity to collect its resources. Many resources exist, 
but they cannot be tapped. These remarks apply to the University. When, how- 
evw, as Gie quesidon asks, we consider the whde area of Bengal education, my 
condemnaldoa of the system is almost limitless. In Bengal (as pointed out in idle 
OaUsutta Review) wo arc spending on colleges as much as on primary educati(m. 
Yet, m onr ooUeges, almost cent, per cent, of our students arc not of university 
standard. Our secondary schools are most inefficient, yet we create university pro- 
fessorBhips on large salaries, for no students. We delight in speaking of our future 
imports of '* men with Biuopean leputaUons ” when, as yet, we have bwe walls as 
their audience I We educate M.A.’s by the hundreds by an expensive universi^ 
OManisBtum, when the first conditions of M.A. work are lament^y wanting. We 
alT agree that our schools we bad, but, if it is a choice between on ornamental pro- 
fasaoTship and a grant to a divisional inspector of schools of fifteen thousand rupees, 
most of our university senatws prefw the professorship. 

Which education, from the economic pomt of view, would, in the present condition 
of Bengal, be the more salutary, ten professorships on Bs. 1,600 each or almost two 
lakhs fw ^visional inspectors of s(ffiook? There is no need to labour the answer. 

Here, let me protest against a pernicious interpretation placed on the true state- 
ment that in education trw reform must come from above. Reform must not come 
from above, but from within. He imposition of high ideals both in morals and educa- 
tion by the most highly educated men is of no avail unless these ideals take effect. Only 
by a wadual change in the morale of a people is true reform possible, and the notion 
that that con be forced from above is, to my mind, erroneous. It certainly is erroneous 
os applied by some local theorists, who hold that only with a perfect university can 
primary and secondary education improve. A perfect university must, on the same 
grounds, reorive its perfection from above likewise. What we wont in Itogal is not 
a perfect university, but a university which will give iu good results for the people, 
a university which will produce men to set high theoretical and actual examples of 
the good life befora pupils, a university wMdh, above all, will produce workers in the 
best cause for Bwgu. For that, a series of training colleges for teachers would bo 
infinitely more useful than the present system with its peculiar way of " reforming 
from above.” The hipest stage of our University, the mastership stage, provides 
only the worst possible workws in schools. It provides tho unsuccessfm freon the 
law profession and the disappointed applicants from Government service. Corruption, 
os wall os reform, comes fr^ above. 

The second part of this question asks whethw " with a view to the strengthening 
and expansion of higher education ” it is possible to suggest any particular form 
of university organisation which will appeal to private resources for support. I do not 
believe in any immediate expansion of university education. I consider that restric- 
tion and reformation is necessary, so that more resources may be given to more 
urgent needs. Expansion on the present basis would simply mean expansion of tho 
evus and I definitely oonsidw that, till the foundation for university education is 
pn^erly laid, no expansion should be considwed. At the same time, it is necessary 
to extwid resources on remodelling the present University to make room fw tho 
expansion whicih^ will be the inevitable, and welcome, result of the new basis. A 
non-rigid, elastic' framework should be pven a framework capable of sponsion ok the 
'growing needs of the times may demand ; but a framework only I consider as neces- 
sary, not a completely filled in scheme. 

Z consider that the scheme I suggest supplies a framework of this kind, whereby 
the institutions in Calcutta should develope as they have been doing, but under strict 
limitations, and expansion take place in selected mofussil centres. These sdected 
mofussil centres seem to me to be the only way of attracting local effort or private 
liberality, and this alone should be a strong argument for them. 

A glance at the university calendar will show that the mofussil colleges owe 
madb to private effort. The e^ent of the private effort has been determined larg|^ 
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by tiio necesBoiy standards of tbo Calcutta UniTPrnity. I consider that, once certain 
coileges axo developed on the asBumptioii that they ore to become indq)6nd6nt univer- 
sities, local ehort irill respond far more freely thau it has done in the past. Some- 
botr or other the present University of Colontta has worked under a cloud of suspicion ; 
not unnaturally so, for a zamindar of Bajshahi might far less be expeoted to endow 
the Calcutta Univerbity than a Leeds ironmaster the Umvorsity of London. To expect 
endowments for the Calcutta University, as distinct from its colleges, is to demand too 
much from local patriotism. Local paWotism, however, may cc^dently be expected 
to respond to local development. Even a small college like Krishnagor has received 
mudi from local contributions; its actual endowment, not to mention prizes and 
scholarships, is rapidly approaching a lakh of rupees. The Raishahi College, too, to 
mention only one other example, has been well served, as Bengal colleges go, by 
private effort. The origin of most local colleges has been by private effort, and the 
private effort is the more iaudable as it does not, as a rule, result in added income to 
the founder. Though many of Uiese cdUeges are ill-equipped and ineffident generally, 
the fault is more due to tiie changing and unsatisfactory standards of Calcutta than 
to the local people. 

For proper endowment, too, efi&oient management is necessary, management whitdi 
will secure the funds of ^e institution being used to the best purpose. Rightly or 
wrongly, '&e impression has prevailed in many quarters that the present university 
has not deserved encouragement. Suspicions, perhaps, accumulate in direct ratio to 
one's distance from Calcutta; but it is perfectly natnnl t^t local contributions 
should not be given to Calcutta when lood influence in the university is so ^ght. 
Local patriotism in Bengal is strong and, as yet, it has not been tested for university 
work as distinct from coUegiato work. 

I consider that in this respect, as in others, the scheme I advocate is most feasible. 
The State University will be able to accumulate endowments, as well as the proposed 
Calcutta Universi^, and the concentration in mofussil colleges will give full oppor- 
tunity for local effort, both private and municipal. 

Goswami, Bhaoabat Eumab, Sastri. 

All intercRts should bo adequately represented in the University administration, 
which is now practically run by mastei-fnl lawyers. The University, when it ceases to be 
the lawyer’s concern, may. perhaps, he run on practical lines m every sphere. 


Gupta, AjjarrA Lal. 

The available financial resources of Bengal are neither used in the mo'^t economical 
way nor to secure efficiency in the best possible way. 

The dual control of the University and the directorate and the responsibUity divided 
between them appear to be prejudicial to the best interests of Government schools and 
ooUegea in the province. The duplication of the ministerial staff and of the extremely 
oostly supervision, control, and dheotion should be done away with. 

(Secondary schools form the heart of the educational ^stem of this os well os other 
countries. They are also the feeders of the University. If the quolity of the teachers 
in these schools is improved, the need for a costly inspection and stqierviqion v ill diminish 
greatly. To improve tho cltaroctcr of secondary schools the pay and prospects of 
teachers, a-< very important faetoi'R determining their effieieney, should be improved, at 
once. “ It is idle to expect noble example, manly inspbration, : nd high ideals from n man 
half-starved huuself and burdened with a half-starved family iq addition, perpetually 
troubled with .anxiety for the daily In'ead and with the little life left in him sl minlr into 
epigastrium.” It is bad economy and utter neglect of efficiency to deny oven a ootb^e 
allowance to those who strive to work nobly on a miserable pittance scarcely soffioient 
to keep body and soul together. The worst is to grant honsc or local allowances to those 
who with their princely salaries can afford to live in palaces, in the face of tiie afoTMald 
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oircumstanceB crying ior immediate attention. To ensure a steady progress of tho oar of 
education the horses drawing it should be properly cared fur. The educational saWathm 
of the country lies in sinoer^ trying to secure tho oxcellenco of the indigenous products. 

Despite the praiseworthy motive, the training oollcges of the province arc but costly 
nothings on account of a deplorable lock of appreciation, encouragement, and opening 
for tlic trained and successful teachers and facility for the conscientious discharge of duties. 

The Ifni varsity ought to be the ono authority — supremo and final — in educational 
matters in the present circumstanccsi and it should be at once a federal and teaching 
organisation for economy and efficiency. Ihc piirate colleges affiliated to the University 
sh^ld be treated os i^eral unite, managing their own internal affairs independently, 
but to check the deplorable growth of commercial spirit in some of tho private col- 
leges. University auditors should be appointed with a view to see that profits arc not 
enjoyed by tho proprietors olonu at tho cost of efficiency, but ore shored by the teaching 
Bt^ for a heartier co-operation and a portion is act aside as a reserve fund for the benefit 
of the institution, (iovernment colleges should all be under tho direct mnuagemont 
of the University and a university service should be organised. Divisional educational 
services and divisional boards of education, responsible for the primary aiul secondary 
education of the division concerned to the University, but having irccdom to provide for, 
and dhuct the teaching of, some craft or industry of local importance determined after a 
thorough and scientific investigation of natural resources and facilities, should be 
organised. The education of the wholo province, or cf any consolidated area, should be a 
continuous process and, in tho whole system, the University should be the hood, and the 
local and federal units, e.g., the Universi^ colleges, the private colleges, the divisional 
boards, etc., should be the members. 


Httq, The Hon’ble Maulvi A. K. PTratuL. 

My answer to the first question is emphatically in the negative. 


lYKB, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice T. Y. Seshaqibi. 

This hsB been answered to a certain extent by my previous observations. I do 
not thiuTf that such money as is necessary is being spent upon hieher education. 
Whatever may be the present-day necessity for a more eoenomiool a&inistratioa at 
public funds there should be no attempt to starve higher education. The extent of the 
financial help uhich can be got from the people in Madras is not encouraging. The 
samlndacB of the place, who alone ore competent to endow colleges or ohairs, have not 
got the same interest in education as is expected of them. If they ore more enlight- 
ened probalily they may feel inclined to encourage education among the people. 


JONBS, T. Cdthbebtson. 

Assuming that tho financial resouivcs suitable for higher odnoation in Bengal ate 
employed pretty much on the same system, or lack of system, as in tho United Provinces, 
1 am of opinion that they aie not employed in the most economioal way. Li the United 
Provinces money is lavished upon new laboratories and hostels in ono or two Gk>vermnent 
institutions, while aided institutions, which form the vast majority of the colleges affiliated 
to the University, axe sometimes insufficiently endowed, or not crowed at all, and moke 
both ends meet ohieily by the income derived from fees, and from what they can get from 
Government in the s^po of annual and special grants. 

I think n better system would be for the University to be self-contained and, subject 
to the ultimate authority of tho local Government, self-controlled, severed from ell connec- 
tion with the Department of Ednoation. and free to use its own financial resonrees for 
the upkeep of the University and the maintmianoe of the university staff, os well 
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as in oasiatinjt affiliated rnllegea, \rlien ncccoBoty, abolialiing the jircBent distinolaon 
totween Government and aided colleges. If tbs TTniversity vrerc, as I have auggeated 
in my answer to queation 7, intimatoly connected with the gencr.il, indwtrial, and com 
mercial development of the country it miglit, with a better conscience than at preaent, 
appeal for popular support, and larger Goieinmcnt grants might be confidently expected, 
further, the throwing open to Indians of more posts in the highly paid Imperi.il servioes 
would provide a good reason for a much higher rate of fees. A student is, or should be, 
willing to pay more a month for the chance of getting a post worth fiom Rs. 600 to 
Ra. 2,000 per mensem than he would for one worth Rs. 70 to Rs. 300. In addition to 
the amount sanctioned each year by the Government of India for the purpose of univer- 
sity education to the difTercnt provinces the local Government should he cmi»wcred to 
levy taxes for the purpose of higher education. Private benevolence will only flow in 
the diction of colleges and i niversitics if Government make it clear that special 
recognition will be accorded in the shape of titles and rewards to those wlio endow highei 
education. Grants should be mode to colleges by the University according to &eir 
needs and requirements. 

It seems important that colleges outside the university town shonld he maintained 
at a high level of efficiency if the radi to the centre is to be avoided. In the United Pro- 
vinces it is only in so far as aided colleges, like those at Lucknow, Agra, and Aligarh, have 
been able to maintain themselves against the attraction of the University centre in Allaha- 
bad, that the tragic fate of the Caloulta Univeisity has been avoided. Personally. I 
prefer a univertiity oiganisniion, under which members of the i nivcrsily stall arc recruited 
by public advertisement throughout the Umpire and ore all idaced upon the same footing 
aa university servants, to the present system with one ‘ modid ’ Government college and 
a number of inadequately equipped, insufficiently stalled aided colleges. 


Kab, Sites Chandba. 

Yes ; I do not think farther economy con be eifectod without detriment. 


Eabvb, D. E. 

'Willi regard to the first part of the question I have no knowledge eo ae to enable 
mo to give a reply. To the eeaond part of the question, aa also with regard to the 
control of the univereilaeB, my reply ie aa follows: — 

The present organisation of the Univoreity has almost made the University a 
department of Government, honoe, people, and espemslly educated 
people, do not take euffiment interest in it. In mdei to make univeraiMee 
popular, end in order that they may appeal to the imaginatloa of the 
people, the organisation of the University must be mode more popular. 
At present, nearly 80 per cent, of the fellows are nominate by 
Government. The graduates of the University have practically no voice 
in the management. The rides for the registration of graduates are 
prohibitive and almost insulting. These rules must he modified. -Regis- 
trslaon of graduates ought to he an ButomaHo matter, on payment at a 
small fee, for lifo. Then, thcae registered graduates should he allowed to 
elect a large number of fellows of the University. Again, patrons who 
pay large amounts to the University rs donations shnuld he given the 
right of electing n certHin number of fellows This will he an induce- 
ment to the rich to help the Univeisity finaneiollv Rv these reforms 
the univeTsities idiould be made largolv popular bodies and then, and then 
only, will the universities appeal to the people. In this respeotj I might 
mention the experience of the Indian Women's I'ni’-ei sitv with head- 
quartera at Poona. On account of the popular eonstiintion of the 
■Univeraity, it has been able to seeure the srmp.iiliv of a large ^dy_of 
educated Indiana. The graduate voters of this two-year old University 
are nearly a thousand in number. The members take a keen ipteQast in 
the management and progress of the University. 
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Lahibi, Becharah. 

No; uimocosHarily contly profesbora ato brought from England. Usoless, at the 
aoine time prohibitive, oosts of inapeoting agencies. The follow iug list would show that 
the finanoi^ resources were not at all -economically employed. If oapable Indiana be 
appointed much extravagant expense may be saved. 

Offleers recruited for (he Indian edueationid service since its reorganisation on the 23rd 

July, 1898. 

Na of 


Years. 



appointments. 

Indians. 

1896-1900 . 



20 

KiL 

1901-0.') . 

* 


. 52 

Nil. 

1906-10 . 



02 

NiL 

1911-16 . 

a 

• 

116 

7 


The figures apeak for themselves. Eo comment is noooasaiy. 

In order to strengthen and expand lugher education Qovommont ought to allow a 
larger amoimt. This may be done : — 

(a) By reduction of poUoe expenditure. 

(&) By imposing tax on the lines of the Calcutta Improvement Trust — terminal 
of one pice on all intending passengers. 

(e) By the establishment of a special trust fund committee of the University whioh 
will be pleased to accept small donationa, honours, and titles, and special 
distinotionB may be conferred on those who may be pleased to contribute 
handsomely to this Trust Bund. 

There is vast scope for private liberality if a well-oigauised Government department 
be opened solely for that purpose. 

Lahibt, BAironr CnANOSA. 

The financial resouroes ate not employed in the most economical way. In second- 
grade colleges professors have scarcely sufScient employment. These colleges diould 
be allowed to be connected with hi^ English schools. Amngements for special tutorial 
assistance, on payment of a special fee, by professors who halve not sufiicient employ- 
ment, to studento who may wont it, is likely to appeal for support from private 
libeiwty. 

The cost of buildings is proportionately high. More attention dionld bo given 
to secure competent professors. 


MahalANOBIS, FbA'sABTA CnAITDBA. 

A certain uuiiib.'r of central advisrry committees should be formed to advise 
individual colleges in matters of building, eijuipment, etc. 

A good deal of economy might be attained, for example, if a central apparatus com- 
mittee is formed which wili keep a general inventory of all expensive instruments, etc., 
and would be thus in a position to advise about particular requirements. 

A central commission for giving advice on general educational matters should prove 
highly useful. This commission should bo pui^y advisory in character, but should form 
a constituent part of the University. The value of educational surveys has been well 
demonstrated by the Comegio Eoiindatlon and a permanent commission for tlic perform- 
ance of work of a similar nature is necessary. The subject of “ examination.” for example, 
has received very litlb of tlie attention it deserves. A special com mittoc for investigating 
the inherent advantages and disadvantages of examination tests is urgently necessary for 
the general educational progress of the whole world. 
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Majumdar, Bamesh Chandra. 

Xo ; I do not find any rhyme or reason for appointing European professors on 
a high scale of salary, and at a higher grade of serrioe. This pernidous system is at 
the root of many evils in the existing ^ucRtional system. Indian professors, deprived 
of thdr legitimate aspirations and made subordinate to persons decidedly inferior to 
them in mental capadty, lose all heart in the work, and high education in the 
country consequently sufiers a great deal. A distinct organisation under the TJniversiiy 
should be entrusted with the management of the sum of money earmarked for educa- 
tion. It should have a free hand in appointing professors, awarding grants to private 
colleges, establishing colleges where it likes, and abolishing existing Government colleges, 
if it thinks that the charges for maintaining them are too heavy. 


M-vIiIiie, De. D. N. 

Tes; on the whole, so far as I know,.though not exactly in all oases. 

The main source of the University is the income fees. The first charge on 
this should be remuneration to examiners. This is not at present adequate. 

In this connection, it should be borne in tnuid that, nhen the teaching university 
is separnted from the oxuinining bud\ (ul the Icdoml t'vpo, I hope), the income 
from fees (any part of it) uill not lie availablo for financing post-graduate work. 
Till, tlicrcloro, private liberality and public resources are available in sufficient 
amount to leplace tliis, tlie separation of tlio teaching and federal bodies cannot 
be centomiilated. 

When tlio separation is effected, on a sound financial basis, the largo income from 
fees non derived may well bo utilised in improving the constituent colleges of the 
federal university. 

T should like also in this connection to refer to tlie financial basis of the present 
post-graduate scheme. A conriderable number of Iccturors receive Rs. 200 per 
mensem, the minimum pay of the ProvinoiBl educsiaonal service, the prospects of 
which arc inferior to those of most other OoVcnimcnt departments. The salary is 
really of the value of a research fellowship. Unless, therefore, provision is made ^ 
for giving suitable prospects to these men, there will bo disconWt and consequent 
inefficiency 

There is also another aspect, allied to tho financial, from which the podt-graduate 
scheme has to be regarded. Tlic present praetieo of using the Darbhanga buildinga 
for University offices and mootings, for law classes, as well as for post-graduate classes, 
cannot be viewed in any other light than ns a temporaiy arrangement. Fortunately, 
the fish market is available and it seems to me to he almost essential that immediate 
steps shonid he taken to house the post-grodnato classes suitably. 

The University (being arranged on a federal bans) should have greater oontrol over 
the finnnees of the oonstituent private coUegos. 

At the first blush, it may appear to bo reasonable that Government expenditure 
on higher education ivoiild be best incurred by a grant to the University. This is not, 
however, derirable. Up to the graduate stage (^vemment colleges should bo model* 
for private colleges to imitate. For post-graduate work also Government colleges 
•■hoiild not lose their individuality. The professors doing post-gradualo work in those 
colleges ought to do some emoimt of under-graduate work. This is deiirahle in every 
way. The organisation I should favour would be to constitute a university poat- 
gradiinte college of arts and university college of soience as diatinot colleges (with 
their governing bodies, eto.) duly affiliated to the University. Tliese,- together uitli the 
post-graduate department of &e Fresidenoy and other colleges, ahoiild constitute the 
post-graduate body, to be governed by the post-graduate council, of which the mem- 
bers should be the teachers in these institutions, or their representotives. The repre- 
sentativoa of the council of post-graduate atiidies and. of a eimilar oounoil of the 
under-graduate atudiea, together with a few outsiders nominated hy Govemmaot and 
a few elected by graduatee, other than teachen, should form the senate. * 
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Mazumdab, The Hou’ble Bahu Amvtka Chaban. 

I caimot speak with confidence about the financial rhsonrces of the University. 
But I can say with sonio degree of knowledge that a large percentage of Government 
allotments for education is frittered away in superfluous and excessive inspection. The 
high schools even belonging to Oovemment ore starved, ill-staffed, and insufiSciently pro- 
vided with class accommodation ; tliere is quite an army of inspectors of all ranks who 
seldom look to actual education, but ate constantly on the move to enforce building re- 
gnlations and do the work of sanitary inspeotora U this army were rednoed to a reason- 
able limit a large portion of Government grants would be reloased either for the develop- 
ment of higher education or for the improvement of primary education. A top-heavy 
construction is always unsafe whether in arohitectnre or in ^uoation. 


Mitba, The Hon’ble Bai Mahbiidba Ceaitdba, Bahadtur. 

A large portion of educational giants is ^ent on appointing too many inspectors. 
The posts of some of the inspectors may be aboUmed and the savings there- 
from may be utilised for actual tmdhing purposes. A redistribution of the pay of the 
higher grade officers is necessary. Some officers ore liberally paifl while others are 
ill-jpaid. There should be no distinction between the Brovinoial and the Indian edu- 
cational services. If possible, the system of grsntiim pensions to retiring officers in 
the Bducation Department should be revised. Provident funds, such as are prevalent 
in the Bailway Department, should be started, and, instead of granting pensicmB, a 
lump sum accumulated in tile provident fund may be given to tiie retiring officei. 
But this system riiould not be introduced unless it is found that the retiring officer 
gets a decent sum of money at the time of his retirement. The working of the 
University may be satisfactorily conducted in the following way : — Bach school ox 
college must have a governing body. The members of the governing body must be 
elected by the guardians of students reading in those schools and colleges and the 
members of the district boards and municipalities. Other educationists of the 
locality should also havo the power to vote for membership of the governing body. 
The governing body should be given some liberty in framing tiie budget of the parti- 
cular school and in appointing or dismissing teachers and professors. The govern- 
ing body ^oidd frame rules according to the peculiar needs of each place. The work- 
ing of the governing body of each institution may be supervised by the members of 
the Syndicate, who should be elected by the memben ol tiie governing body of all 
colleges and schools. Here should be a fixed number of representatives from each 
district. The Vice-Chancellor of the Univemi^y tiiould be elected by the senate. 


Mukebjbb, Adhab Chandba. 

Proprietary colleges should not be countenanced, for in such colleges all the income 
is not spent for the benefit of the college and its students. 


MusEBJi, Satzse Geiabdba. 

In order to establish colleges of agriculture, technology, and commerce the Univer- 
sity, with the sanction of Government, can make use of the resonraes that are already 
present. e.g., Pusa Beseoroh Institute, Sabour Agricultural College, Serompore Weaving 
School, Government Commerdal School, etc., and even private institutions like the 
Indian Association for the Cultivation of Science and Bengal Tebhnioal Institute can be 
persuaded to join the University. Law and jonmolism can be taught in one and the 
some college, and the Sanskrit and Uadrosa Colleges can be converted into theologies 
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colleges. Pi ivatc munificence is also sure to flow into the University if it is made apparent 
that henceforth sudi Uaiuiiig is being given to some students will enable ^em to 
open new careers. 

If an ideal i niveraity college he established it is sure to appeal to the imagination of 
many rich Hindus who mo} be expected to endow it. A similar college for Musaalmons 
will diaw pecuniary help from the Mussalman community. 

The public will help the University if th^ are directly benefited by it in their turn. 
Thus, if a large number of university extension lectures ore doliveied in Bengiili in 
different ports of the country, and if there is a ‘‘ Welfare Work Department " attached to 
the University (as in American universities), and if the research work carried on in the 
University throws light on important problems of the country, the University will become 
very popular and attract private munificence. It is further desirable that the school and 
college buildings el oi.lii be utilised for holding evening classes and vacation classes (durmg 
vacations) for the education of the mosses, where teai^eTS and students will work as honor- 
ary teachers. 


Naie, K G. 

Government colleges which are represented as modd insiatutions could be as 
well absoibed by the University, Government transferring all the staff, buildings, and 
materials to the control of the TJniversity. Then, we shall be in a position to derive the 
largest benefit from publio funds i^pent rather laviably to maintain these institutions. 
The profuse spending of public money has made it very difficult for private colleges to 
exist. In fact, the latter work against powerful odds. Moreover, the staff of these Govern* 
ment run colleges is under no control of the University and, hence, they give the least work 
in cohesion and in collaboralian with the University. They can stand out os distinct 
units if they cannot monoxiolise the University and the various boards under it. I 
should jiropose even to recruit Indian educational service men on the distinct under, 
standing that they have to be under the oontool of the University ; for, what good can 
those professors do who would not like to be controlled by the Univorsily, which should 
mainly be composed of themselves T If this is done, and if Ctovemment interference in the 
University is i^uced to a minimum, I am sure private donatious, to the extent of 
millions, would come forth once the people are satisfied that they will be managed by men 
who are allowed to use their democratic power and discretion. 


I^OTth Bengal Zamindais AsBOciation, Bangpur. 

No; a very great part of the svoUable resources is spent on the oonsiaraotion of 
palatial huildmgs and residential quarters without leaving a sufficient margin 
for the working of the institutions and their reourring e^enditure. In a poor 
country like Inffia particular emphasis should be laid on economy. A great majorily 
of the students develqpe a very false notion of tiieir peouniary position by living 
in great mansions in student life and, eventually, find their paternal oottages um. 
comfortable. The piaotioe (ff Brdhmaoharyya should be insisted upon. In order 
to draw support from private liberality second-grade coUe^ should be wridely dis. 
tributed in rural areas. The motto “ education with mmimnm cost ” diould be 
adhered to. 


Pal, The Eon'ble Bai Badha Chaban, Bahadur. 

I think not ; i eiy great waste is involved in having to provide institutions for 
those who do not eeme to the University for the sake of higher education, but for entry 
into seivicca and profeBBionB, and no improvement is possible so long as huge numhen 
continue to be examined from one centre. The first step to be taken is to rednoe 
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the uimbeis ooming to the University by the institution of a suitable school final exsr 
mination for those who require only a working knowledge of the likiglisb language and 
other subjects suitable for ontr}’ into services and profosaions. After the numbers are 
reduced in this way residential colleges should bo provided for tho«o who go in for a training 
in science or technology, or for literary education in the case of those who intend to take 
to a life of study and culture. There hhould be separate institutions for study for tho pro- 
fessions. In these institutions general courses ^ higher culture suited to the particular 
prafession should be introduced. As regards residential arrangements, and for the equip- 
ment of institutions in general, it should be borno in mind that neither the minds nor the 
habits of Indians require anything elaborate or expensive, and every effort should be 
ma^ to keep expenefiture under this head within strict limits. Nothihg should be done 
which would encourage in students extravagant or uneconomical habits. The tendency 
during recent years bos been in the direction of making university education more and 
more- expensive so that, at the present time, university education is already becoming 
almost {sohibitive as regards most parents in ^ngali. Bfiorts should, therefore, be directed 
towards cheapening higher education. In the mt^nssil, at all events, where hmd is cheap 
and the standard of living not so high os it is in Calcutta, the object might, perhaps, bo 
attorned by attaching to each institution large areas of land and utilising the produce. 
It would not only be an attempt to promote the health of stndents, but might also 
be made the means of giving them a grounding in practical agriculture and, if sufficient 
funds were forthcoming, to set up workshops and other appliances for also giving them 
a traming in some common art or handicraft. In this way, not only might students 
be given a training in some useful and remunerative indust^ side by side with higher 
mental training, but also the sale of the produce both of the land and tho workshops 
w ould pioliably be found to go some way towards cheapening the cost of education to 
tho benefit of the parents and of the country. 


Bahim, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Abbub. 


I cannot say whether the financial rrTOiirpos available for liighor rduoa'irn in 
Bengal an*, or are not, utilised in the most economical way. The best way of making a 
more powerful appeol for support from private liberality wroiild bo, first of all, to estab- 
lish a university centre where rich parents eon see at a glance tho advantages of a well- 
endowed, well-organised, and up-to-date university. I should elso have some of them 
on the governing body and confer honorary academic degrees on tho more mnnificent 
lienefaetors. If the main idea is carried out there should be no difficulty in obtaining far 
more generous support from public sources. 


Bat, Manuaxhanath. 

There are no materials before the public by whio'i the public may be satisfied that 
the financial resources of the colleges are employed in the most economical way. 

The proper application of funds should be examined by a standing committee of the 
Senate on the footing that each college is held in trust for the public. The existence of 
such a committee will be a powerful appeal for support from private liberality, as well 
as from public sources. 

There is a statutory obligation in English universities for the preparation and public- 
ation of college accounts. 

The standby committee of the Senate may also consider other matters, e.g., the ques- 
tion of affiliation in additioiud subjects, which would involve addition^ eiqienditure. 
The committee may have to consider whether there should be affiliation in the additional 
subject, or whether the students should attend the lectures on that subject in another 
ooUege, which would efiect ejonomy, and would also prevent competition and under- 
selling. 
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KAY, iiABAT Ohanoba — BiOX, The Uon’ble Kai thu Nath, Bahadur — Boy, The Hon'ble 
Babu ISuBEirDBA Nath — Sabkab, JKaufada — liiAbisi, Koi Bajbnoba Chansba, 
Bahadur — itcottish Churches College denatua, Calcutta. 

Bay, Sabat Chandra. 

1 think the Unanuial resouroes ace employed economically, but the rebources should 
be increased. 


Boy, The Hou’ble Bai biai Nath, Bahadur. 

Yes. 


Boy, The Eon’hle Babu Subendba Nath. 

I 

ki 

1 think die financial resources already available for higher education in Bengal 
ore employed in the most economical way. 

Sabkab, Eaufada. 

I would spend less on buildings in many oases. I am also of opinion that furni- 
ture, ebpecialiy in sohouls, is a costly item. Not the least hm-m would be done if 
we had ieucr benches and stools tor the jouugsters, especially in the lower farms. 
Squatting on die floor overspread with mats in the omodox oriental fashion will 
do equally well. Spend as inuch as jou can on teachers and tmohing appliances and 
as little as practicable on other items. The idiosyuorasies oi individual omcera ahould 
be kept under proper check, as thoj alienate popular sympathy. Let the University 
lay down, after careful coobideration, the mmimum requirements, and let there be 
no bat to the recognition of aohools ai^ colleges on account of individual likes and dis- 
likes, provided the prescribed ihinimuin is attained. Undue restrictions should not 
be placed on the spread of eduestion. What the oountty wonts at present is more 
education, sound, but not costly. 


Sastbi, Bat Bajendba Chandra, Bahadur. 

It ib very difiicult to aubwor the iirbt port oi the quotioii. But this much is 
certain tlial the nonly-creatod pobt-graduatc sybtem makcb the uoarubt approach to the 
oiganiaation ooutom^tod under this head. 


Soottiah Ghuiches College Senatus, Calcutta. 

We 'consider that the financial resources already available are uot at present 
utilised in the most eoonomioal wav. We oonsider that a far greater propenidan 
of publio money and of money available from piivsto liberality mould be devoted 
to the strengthening of high schools and oolleges. The money whioh has been 
spent in the institution of highly speoialised prolessorehips might, we cooBider, 
have been spent to bettor purpose, and the policy is an illustration of the mistake 
of raising an elaborate superstimcture before Uie foundations have been properly laid. 
Bengal is not yet ready to support a large number of highly qualified specialists. Un- 
doubtedly, men of very outstanding ability have been appointed, but they have frequent- 
ly devoted tiiemselves to narrow apcciolisation and have exercised little influence 
upon education ns a whole. They are, in any case, too lew in number to undertake 
personally any great share in the education of the more advanced students, and the 
greater port of the teaching in the post-graduato olasses has had to be left to junior 
and leas experienced men, who have been appointed in unnecessarily large numbeta 
and who have to teach, under adverse conditions, beterogeneous massea (rf atudenta 
and who would be far better ^ployed if they were left in dloae' oanneotion with ftw 
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colIpgPB to which they originally belonged, thcBo coUeges being enabled, tbiowh 
public or private bcncfactiane, to employ a more adequate Btafi than at prenent. We 
consider that the ideal ie that the collegeB ^ould be bo BtrengUiened that they may 
be able to carry on to post-graduate work a lew ol their own studentB — and a few 
onlv— whose abilities have been gauged and whose studies may, therefore, be more pro- 
fitably ejected. We consider that only students who have taken up honours in a 
subject m the B.A. course should be permitted to go on to post-graduate work in 
that subject and that, for the majority of students, tho B.A.,'and not tho M.A., should 
be regarded as the natural oonolusion of their academic career. Wo consider that 
overlapping could easily bo prevented by mutual arrangement between colleges, and 
that the oonsiderationa we have urged under our answer to question 6 should secure 
that the teaching in each college would have a certain definite character which would, 
naturally, suggest the lines on which it would specialise in post-graduate work. 

If, further, greater importance were assigned to the colleges tiiey would mote 
readily call forth liberality from the members of the oommunities with which they 
ate more specially oonnected. 


Seal, Dt. Bbajendsanath. 

We spend too much on building, and too little on men. And the amount of money we 
spend on the superior grades of tho teaching profession (or service) is entirely out of pro- 
poruon to the amount of work they do. Bzoluding the medical, ongiiieerhig, and train- 
ing colleges, we have^ or had shortly, on the effective teaching staff of our Government 
(K^eges in Bengid, about 16 per cent. Indian educational service, 61 per cent. I^vineial 
educational sravice, and 23 per cent. Subordinate educational service men. And thesce is 
not any considerable distinction in kind, or quantity (or for that matter in quality), 
of work OB between tho I. E. S. and the P. E. S. men (taken aa a whole). In fact, tho first- 
grade Government colleges other than the Presidency, Dacca, and Rajshahi, are maimed by 
P. E. S. men, heo^ by an I. E. S. principal in each case, and. of the three exceptions, the 
big ooUego at Bajshahi is administered by a principal in tho P. E. B. The time fat ap- 
pointing men from abroad for general educational or administrative ivork (os distinot 
from special ohaiges) is drawing to a dose. No doubt, subjects like Einglish consti- 
tutional history, Gredc and Roman history, sjid some of the recent dovdopments of 
tho mathematiool, physioal, biological, and Bociologicsl soicnoee— I mean those that 
are yet in a nasoont exx)erimental stage, and especially those that are yet heterodox in the 
ranks of _ science — should be taught by specialists who have been trained in Eumpeoa 
universities in the particular work or department concerned, and we must continue to 
appoint such men, and be prepared to pay the price. The European must be oompensated 
^for his loss of domicile, and the salary most be oommensurate with his style of living : 
this is only just and fair. But, this makes it all the more necessary that wo should not 
employ the costly agency except where tho interests of educational efficiency would other- 
wise suffer. And tliose specialists’ appointments should, ordinarily, bo on apedal terms for 
a fixed tenure and outside tho cadre of the service. If once the educationni oervices (with 
those excepticmal nppouitments outside tho cadre) ivoie ozgonised on on Tnilinw basis 
it would not be nccessaiy to pay tho Indian staff on the same scale os the European though, 
under existing csonditions. this is a regrettable neoeasity of any leorganisaticm of the 
educational services. 

I may be permitted to touch on a matter going beyond the socipe of the question, 
but harffiy irrelevant in this connection ; I mean the expenditure on the superior inspeot- 
ing service, whether Indian or otherwise. It would bo more eexmomioal to emplcy TTuTiim 
inspectors of schools after giving them a special traiamg in tho theory and practioe of 
teaohing (with educatioi^ psychology and history), the methods of school manage 
ment and schod insjpeotion, and the experimental study of school children. The staff 
of the teaciherB training cdlleges ahould oontain some Indians tfaiiied in Europe or 
America, and these last, in ccdlahoration with the experimental p^ohology department, 
should be aUe to cany on experiments in child study and school teaching, and to devise 
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an educational methodology moro adapted to the Bengali tradition, the Bengali psycho- 
logy, and the Bengali physical environment, than the loosely-fitting (and hitting-at-random) 
foimuLc derived from n cultural tradition and temper n’idel}* different from the Indian. 
Hitherto, our school injectors, Indian or foreign, iritli tho honourable exceptions os 
ever, have had no training in child study or experimental child psychology, and, in tho 
cose of many members of the aupeiior stoi!, ore ignorant of the ways, or even the language, 
of Jndian children (exc^ a mere smattering, sufficient to make the “ darkness visiblo ”). 

I do not t hink that too much is spent on inspection ; the pity is that the money is throivn 
away on a thing so effete as judged by modem methods of school' management. 

As regards Slate grants to the universities, I do not thiiik that tho money is ill- 
spent on Jiostds or laboratories or on the University post-graduate staff. A great 
experiment was made in inviting eminent men of science or letters to the University in 
eonpection with its choirs and readerships. The experiment waa abundantly worth 
mshiim ; it has established the position that expansion from within, with the natural 
co-or(£nation of teacher and pupU, and of region^ needs and interests, is tho brood path 
marked out for this Universily; though loans and still more exchanges of professors 
srill always servo as sign-posts on the way. Again, the endowment of research os such 
in the Univeisity for permanent ends, has prior claims on Indian philanthropists, and even 
the Indian publ^ funds, so for os it is research by Indians (in tho most comprehensive 
sense of the term). A ^ony of foreign men of science or letters, for example, carrying 
on pure humanistic or naturoliatic research in an orientalist or research institute, and 
exploiting the inteUeotual resources oi tho Indian cultural zone, may be a good thing for 
the world at large, and for India, but this is not an object on which the University funds 
(or the exiguous public funds) can legitimately bo spent. Again, in tho umversity organi- 
sation, foreigners may, and should, bo emjiloy'cd in tho first instance to train Indians for 
research in certain technical departments, but tliis is dearly only a provisional and prdi- 
minoiy step, of wliich the success is to be measured by' its speedy abandonment. JB'inally, 
the devdopment by the State of the country's resources, material as ivell as moral, by 
means of research, may offer a more legitinuito fidd for foreign experts and their assist- 
ance, but. the best resourco of a oountry 1% of comae, the capacity of its people, and the 
best of oapaoilics is the 'capacity for self-devdopment, with free utilisation of material 
from abroad. This, thorefcm, ^ould bo the ono objective of all cultural devdopment. 

Confining myself to Bengal and the neighbouring provinces, the promoters of the 
Hindu University and of the proposed National College for Mubiuiim^ans in Calcutta 
seem to have solved the problw in ono way. The Science College Foundation is a solu- 
tion along a different line. These arc organisations, dthcr in broad denominational 
interests, or for tho cultivation of research by Indian men of science, w hich has a fascina- 
tion for every educated Bengali of our doy. Local and regional needs, cultural or indus- 
trial, so far os they are genuine and not forced ab extra, will always command financial 
support. Witness tho many college foundations springing up in the districts of Bengal. 
In one case, the money was forthcoming , but the scheme was ill-cunceivcd and came to 
naught. Just now, a technological and agricultural department, opened under the 
auspices of the University, is likdy to capture the public imagination (mid public purso, 
though more shyly, after recent experiences), provided it is worked exactly on the lines 
of the Science College Foundation. If these conditions should ho wanting the 'scheme 
will have to bo run by tlic Univeisity on what funds it can spoi'c from its oivn resources 
or can jnocure from Government. It must be dear from tho very beginning that the 
scheme aims at turning out Indian industrials of all sorts and grades, overseers, and fore- 
men, as well as Indian captains of industry and enirepreneurs, who will, no doubt, begin on 
the lowmt rungs of the l^der, but need not necessarily stop there, and who wdU be given 
the theoreticBl, as well as the praotiool, training which qualify them in time, when they 
come to the tc^, for the highest enterprise and research. What is essential to the snocees 
of this new techndlogicol oiganisation of the University is tho co-ordination and co-opera- 
tion of the landhol&ig interests, the banking concerns, and the hercditniy skilled labour, 
with tho landless, moneyless intellectuals, who will supply the brains in this partnership. 
In other words, we must begin at both ends, or rather at all the four ends, if this new 
organisation of the University is not to court failure. Tho times arc ripe, overripe, for 
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such a form of imiveiBity oi^ganination. l^ar the same reason, an eugiueering college at 
Dacca, and weaving and textile schoola in centres of jute, etc., are also likely to meet with 
iinanoial support. 

In these questions, we have kept in view the economical use of the liuaucial resources 
already available for higher education in this province, and also iucentives to private 
liberality in this direction. Other financial questions do not come witlsin the scope of the 
Commission. But, all said and done, the prime neceasity is to devise ways and means, 
to devise the expansion of public funds for the expansion and reconstruction of a national 
system of education, in all its grades, primary, secondary, as well as higher. “ The public 
revenues,” says Burke, “ ore the sinews of the State, or, if you ^oase, the sinewy, 
nervous arms of public beneficence relieving public necessities, throng the central agency 
of the State. The problem of educational expansion, therefore, like every other problm of 
State, is fundamentally also a problem of financial expansion. The questions, therefore, 
of on education cess (or cesses) and of the allotment of an increased percentage of tho 
public revenues to education ore questions that must be raised n.nH answered if univer- 
sity education in Bengal is to be cast (or recast) on sound «nil progressive lines. 


Sen, Attji. Chandba. 

At present, the money available for higher eduoation is spent in maintaining several 
Cfovcrnment colleges and an inspeoting staif and awarding sifooluraipa. A 
diveraion may be made whieh would oomer greater benefits on the people *1'°" 
the present system of expenditure. I would suggest the closing of a number of 
Govuniment colleges, suoh as the Hughii and tiie Kiishnagar colleges. Only one 
college may be maintained by Government at each univeimty centre. The monoy 
thus saved should be handed over to the universities, for distribution among their 
oonstituent colleges according to their respective needs, either as capital or recurring 
grants. 

Private oolleges must oease to have evfin a semblance of the pnqirietary dharaoter. 
Xf they are placed in this respeot on the same footing with other public institutions 
there is no reason why they snould be debarred from getting any financial help either 
from pubUo funds or private charity. 

The money spent by Government on higher education is not adequate to the needs 
of t^ country. Moreover, a considerable portion of that mmiey is spent in main- 
taming a costly inspeoting staff, whose usefulness is not commensurate with ^e 
cost incurred. Government might well transfer a part of the work now dnnn 
by the !^uoaUon Department to the different councils of education and provide 
them with ample funds for carrying on their work. ^ 


Sen, Bai BoncoNT Nath, Bahadur. 

To &e first portion of the question my answer is in the negative. Popular views 
H^idd be aoeurately and definitely ascertained. Tho views expressed by Government 
officials m the matter of expansion of higher eduoation are often not in harmony with 
popular ideas, and private liberality for the economical administration of educational 
institutions and development of higher education, becomes discouraged and its 
onthusiMm. ^mu of the expensive, nice, commodious colloge buildings in Calcutta 
demonstrate the prmte liberality of individuals when they appreciate and realise tho 
naturo and magnitude of good work. 

tu CalMtta, priTOte charity is mMt prominent in ma^ districts, notably in 

toe distrietof Mursfodabad, where the pnvate charity of the Hon’ble Maharajah Sir 
Mamndra Chandra Nandi, m furtherance of higher education, must have been noticed 
by &e Commieaion, whi^. I feel sure, baa become convinced that the capable portion 
of the oommraiiy with adeqwte resouroes ungrudgingly comes foni^rd the 

Rajrtiihl, Nadia, Jessore, Hangpur, 
Birbhum, Khulna, Hoyah, and ITidnapur also afford instanoea of spont^ous 

private (uiarity connected with matters educational. ^ 
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The Pubs and Sabour Agrioultuiol OoTernment oollegeB furuiah examples of dis- 
regard for economy, against almost universal publio opinion. The absdute failure of 
tbe Babour Uollege is not a matter of controversy. The Furb College has done much 
important valuable research work, but the question is whether the expansion and 
difiusion of knowiedge can be considered to be proportionate to the heavy expenditure 
initially incurred and the recurring expenses on its maintenance. It is not merely 
scepticism on the part of the educated community, but it is their conviction and firm 
belief, that the expenditure incurred on tho establishment and maintenance ot the 
Pusa College could have been better utilised for the more urgent needs of Bengal, and 
that the A^cultural Department requires a thorough overhauling and a radical change. 


Sen Gupta, Susendba Mohan. 

The financial resources are not spent in the most economical nay. There sliould 
be more co-operation between the colleges and the Univermty. The University should 
be federal in reality, not in name alone. Teachers shonld have a more effective voice on 
the Senate. Academic councils should be set up in each divisional head-quarters, for the 
present of not more than titty, and not less than thirty, members. Tu'O-flfths will 
be elected by the teachers of the colleges, one-fiftli by tlie teacliers of the schools, one-fifth 
by the educated public, and onc-fiftli nominated by tho Government of the province. 
These academic councils, will, together, form the Smiatc, including some other members 
whom the Senate uill elect. 'I he Senate will be tho supreme controllhig body where tho 
I udget of the University will bo passed. 11 u ill have tho right to elect the chief 
executive (Vice-Cliancellor) oi the University. The Chancellor shall Im^ e tho right of 
veto. The University should be relieved from the tetters of unalterable regulations. 
The Senate will detormino its regulations and u ill be free to discuss and settle all mattors on 
their merits alone. In colleges in Calcutta or the motuesil there di-c some teachers who 
ace competent to teach the post-graduate courses. Those colleges will be granted 
affiliation in those subjects lor tho post-graduate studies. In the case of (^loutta 
colleges students taking up science subjects will uork In their oolloge laboratory, it that 
be oonndered sufficient for tlie purpose by the University, or in the University scienoe 
laboratory, the University only maintaining tome latoiatory direotore who would 
look after the practical work of tlie etudents. In tlio case of studonts taking up 
arti subject 4 similor provision would bo mode by tlie University library, if nocchSary, 
under the librarians of the Univeisity. In the mafussil tho aoademio councils uill 
approach rich people af tlio locality for libraries or Inboratoiies and organise post- 
g^uate studies in the centres. More and more centres of culture should be opened 
up and greater facilitieB for study shonld bo offered to students. Tbe University will 
directly make provishm for teocliing those eabjects which cannot be arranged for by 
the aoademio oonnoile and the other consUtuoat collages. The study of law diould not 
be restiioted, but may be easily made over to the constituent collages wherever provision 
oon be made. 

Schools and colleges con easily be made self-supporting ; if some of these professors 
are entitled to lecture to post-graduate students tlie University m.i,\ easily diminiiih its 
costly establisliment to a very great extmt. 

And money that is spent by the Government of tlio province on collegiate education 
may be more profitably utiUs^. Inetead of maintaining all Government colleges some 
of tiiem, like the Berhompur College, may be banded over to public bodies and the money 
to the aoademio councils. Government may retain two of them as model colleges. 

Another feature of the University is the number of private collages. Wliatever may 
be their defects — they are. perhaps, too numerous— tliey have been rcs)ionsible for the 
spread of education in a far greater degree than Oovemincnt (ollcges. Kven the 
Presidenoy and Rajehohi colleges owe tlicn inception to pi iv.ile endowments. So it 
cannot be eaid tliat tlie lioli and intelligent mcoi w ere at any time backward in 
supporting education. But tlie ecant recognition of tbeir worth by tho University is 
a disgrace to that body. Even ooUegee which are backed by Uio richer people and 
oiganisations (like 'Burdwon, Berhimpur, Hetompur, Scotti^ Churches, and Oooob 
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Behor colleges) do not fare much better. In making an endowment for a college as 
distinguished from an endowment to the University, people may be deterred by the 
thought that tliey may not have anypoffldon cn the Senate of the University. The 
Maharajah of Kasimbazar was appointed an honorary fellow as soon as he endowed 
the University. No notice was taken of his benefaction to the Berhompur College 
though tlie amount spent by him on tiiat ooU^o seems to be much greater thw 
his univermty endowment. Evening and ni^it colleges and schools for working 
men should be encouraged. 


Serampoie College, Seiampoie. 

There is ample scope for seeking to employ in a more economical way the finanoial 
rpsouroes already available for higher edneation in Bengal. So far as Calcutta itself is 
concerned w e have already expressed ihe opinion tiiat greater efBcienoy would bo 
secured if tlie regular teaching were concentrated in a tlioronghly equipped and com- 
modious central institution, and the colleges become halls of resideace, exerdsing tutorial 
supervision. Colleges and schools in m^ussil areas like the Huglili district could bo 
reduced in number to the advantage of all concerned. Here, we have throe collies and 
a large number of ligheohools, allmoreor less imperfectly manned and equipped. Sudt 
a state of things would never be tolerated in a similar area in Great Britain. There, 
the need for concentration in high schools and oolleges is regarded as an essential 
feature of university administration and reform. The Hnghli district could do very 
well with three high i chools and one college. Combination of forces would be more 
feasible if the number of classes in high sehools were reduced to five or six, apart from 
t!io proposed iiost-iaatrioulation class. Boys would thus remain in thrir own village 
vernacular schaole untM the age of ton or eleven, and then proceed to the local high 
school and begin the study of !^gliah under competent guidance. As the most impres- 
sionable and formative years of a boy’s life are passed in secondary schools we oonsider 
' the improvement of these scliools to bo even more important than that of the higher 
stages of the university course. The euperstructuro oannot be firm and well-plaoed 
uulass the foundations arc quite strong. But tlie number of secondary schools is so large 
that one is overawed at the prospect of liaving to reform every one of them. For one 
thing, the problem of money to finance them properly would appear to be almost 
insoluble in the present condition of onr country. We would, thereforfi, suggest that 
a few really first-rate residential schools should be founded ip different parte of the 
country and, if possible, let the students read there up to the interme^te standard. 
We are of opinion that such sohools ^ould be run, as for as possible, on the lines of 
English public schools, with modifications due to onr peculiar conditions. For their 
success it follow'B, therefore, tliat they should be managed by first-class head masters, 
preferably English, who should be helped by tiie beet trained teachers in tlie country. 
Provieion should be made in theee schools for manual training and for the praotioal 
teaching of elementary sdenoe, in addition to the existing matriculation course. 
Fhysioal exercise should be made compulsory for every student. 

As this type of schools would be very costly we would surest that higher fees 
be ohorged &om the students. Wo believe liiat there is a class of people in our country 
who could afford to pay more tor a higher type of education for their boys. The effect 
of these sehools on other secondary sohools would be very great as the latter would 
try more and more to approach the standard of the former. 


Shasp, The Hon'ble Mi. H. 

The questdon is difficult to answer because the money available is insufficient to deal 
adequately with the demand. In two ways 1 would oonunent on the present objeote 
of expenditure. 

(a) There is a tondenoy to establish all sorts of couraes in nttiall ooUeges, whereas 
these wrould be oetter advised to oonfine themselves to compantively few 
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Bubjeots, students who want other subjeots to latter centres. Wher- 
ever possible, inter-collegiate leoture^ and tutorial work should be started. 

(6) Considerable amounts are paid for the hifdier forms of university study with- 
out consolidation of the prdiminary steKes. 

The formation of local universities will moke possible a concentration of teachinK 
in the hi{;hor fprades. I do not mean that post-gtMuate teaching should he forbidden 
in colleges that remain under the affiliating university. But such colleges would 
have to provide adequate facilities. Nor do I contemplate the trauhferj as a regular 
matter, of students from smaller colleges under the affiliating university to a local 
university, where they could complete &eir higher studies. To do so would con- 
stitute_ a broach of one of the main principles inculcated in the report of the Bpyal 
Commission on University Education in London. But that such teansfer will take 
placo is inevitable and is a foot which must be faced as one of ilie imperfections inhe- 
rent in present conditions and in a tronsiiaon period. It will be mitigated by the 
growth of local universitieB, and ilia ability of a college to maintain post-gr^uats 
classes will constitute a sign that it has arrived at the stage nhere it can be raised 
to the status of a local umversity. 

I am not without hope that the establishment of local universities will stimulata 
private liberality within the locality to institute dbairs. Where colleges remain under 
the affiliating university, and are imable to provide for the higher standards, private 
liberality might usefully take the form of sending a few deserving students to local 
universities for tiie whme of the college ooursa. 


SiNOH, P&AEAS ChANDBA. 

I have thought over this question long and discussed it with all my friends who 
take an interest in the matter. 

nhe financial resources available are not employed in the most economical way. 

^The three most essential things for good education in a oollege are ; — 

(а) A good staff of professors and teachers 

(б) A good md healthy locality for the oollege and its hostels. 

(e) Decent and commodious buildings for them. 

As regorfis (a) the State expenditure on this may be much reduced if the distinction 
between the Indian and Provincial service be done away with and the race question bo 
altogether kept out of consideration in selecting candidates for appointments, and 
in determining the scale of pay. I do not think the pay of the Indian professors — I 
mean of those in t’le Provincial service— L low ; but it is the difference between their p ly 
and that of their Enropeon collesgues — though they may not be educationally, or even as 
teachers, better qualified than they — that is galling and a source of discontent. If only 
specially qualified men on higher personal pay are brought from outside the country — 
especially to teach scientific and a athematical subjects — a great deal of saving under 
this head may, I think, be made. 

Some saving may be mode also by not building such costly and palatial buildings 
for hostelB, etc. It is possible that both healthy and good, but less ^owy, hostel and 
oollege buildings may be constructed in healthy localities with less cost. 

The Indian ideal is to make education not costly, but cheap. In ancient India the pro- 
fessors fed the studentS'and found accommodation for them in their own houses and the 
State supported the professors. The students had only to leom and pay nothing. 
Even if that ideal cannot possibly bo followed under modern circumstances I think 
the ehief aim of the Universitv should be not to make education costly, but as oheap 
as possible. Th' quality may be improved, but not at the saorifioe of quantity. 


Binha, Abamdasbishna. 

The financial resomoes already ayrilable for higher education in Bengal ore not 
employed in the most eooiiomiaal way. Government has got some eoUqges on which 
it spends lavishly, but whioh are not worth it. The Eriahnagac College and 
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Simu, Anandakbishna— confe?. — S qiha, 'Kviiist Uaxihdba Oransba — Sinha, 
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Hnghli (Jollcge, for example, toaoh only a limited number of stadents, but the drain on 
publio finances is enormous in proportion to the benefits conferred by them. If the 
sums thus spent on these colleges are withheld, and the amount handed over to the Uni- 
versity to be distributed os grants to private colleges, the position of these private 
colleges would bo strengthened and they would bo able to confer more benefits than the 
colleges at Hughli and Krishnagar axo doing. 1 do not say that these colleges should be 
abolished, but my contention is that thoy should remain as semi-Goveznment institu- 
tions Lot them be soU-suflioient. as far as possible, and lot the deficit only bo given 
as grants by Qovernment. ‘ 

Then, again though the proprietory system of colleges has long gone out of existence 
in name, it has not done so in reality. Each college (private) has got a pseudo- proprietor 
who is all in all. For example, the Ripon College is associated with thonamoof theHon’ble 
Bobu Snrendronath Bonerjee and Bangabasi l£e College with that of Mr. G. C. Bose. So 
long .IS this thing lasts, so long the institution docs not really exist for itself, snd no 
amount of appeal wiU draw public attention and charity. Why should the publio subs- 
cribe to a college when it knows that such and such colleges are the properties of such 
and such men t If public help is to come forth this must be put an end to. 


SiNHA, KuICAA MAklNDBA CHANDBA. 

I do not consider that the financial resources aro being used in on economical 
way. People of sabatanco always avoid giving help because the present University 
does not claim their confidence. If things mend there will be growing opportunities for 
such an outside interest 


' SiNHA, FaSCHANAN. 

The answer is in the affirmativo; except that sometimes tUrd-rate men are 
brought from England at a cost considerably higher than that of first-rate men of this 
country. 1 do not object to really first class Englishmen, but colour should not be a pass- 
port to tlm higher grades of the educational service. 

Organisation of sectarian universities on purely indigenous linos may secure the 
objects aimed at. 


SihiUEBssir, F. W. 

^ Fmanoial resources available for higher education in Bengal are largely enended 
unprofitable attempt to provide colleges in every limited area that promiees a 
sumoient number of matriculates. Concentration of higher teaching in a few good 
c^eges, with a carefully seleoted enrolment, would have produced a much better total 
eSec^pon education. Most of the colleges are really far below the level of an ordinary 
county council secondary school both in respect of the staff employed, the mentd 
of the pupils, the facilities for study, and of the outturn. 

The wprofitabie nature of the struggle to provide a college course for all who 
demand it has result^ in colleges being generally held in low repute by thoughtful men. 

it » doubtful, however, whether much response will result from moneyed men 
even after a radical alteration of the whole universiiy system. The large endowments 
r^tly secured m Calcutta have been mainly due to the weight and influence 
of the leading man_ of the Calcutta University, who has dreamt a dream and has 
succeeded in iMpinng in a few others a hope of its realisation-. Princely endow- 
ments in the European or American sense of that term are not likely in BengoL 
It IS aU the more urgent that a concentration of effort be made. • 
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WlLUAUfl, Bev. gIbfibld — ^Wobdswohth, The Hon’ble Mr. W. C. 


Wn<UAK8, Re7. Qasfield. 

The best aiiangeiuent I can think of is that suggested in the eduoationol report 
submitted as a general menrorandum. 


Wordsworth, The Hon’ble Mr. W. 0. 

Interpreting economical ns efficient, I do not. The oigamsation tor higher teach- 
ing absorbs too large a shore of the finances, and certain more elementary needs are not 
met. The University spends no money in assisting schools or colleges. This is left to the 
D^rtment of Education. Certain capital grants ore given annually to assist private 
colleges, though financial stringency has int^erod with this since- the war began: the 
grants ore distributed by the University, but the money is granted by Government. It 
is a matter of opinion whether the money spent on maintaining certain of the university 
ehaiis is well spent : the value of these chairs is not patent to all. It is also a matter erf 
opinion whether generous expenditure on such a subject as experimental psychology is 
justified — and. generally, whether the superstructure of higher stupes is not too heavy, and 
whether greater profit might not result from lightening the supeistrncluro and strengthen- 
ing the lower parts. Expert opinion might bo consulted on the value of the research u ork 
now being done by university and Piemohand Boychand scholar 4 , and on the equipment 
that these scholars possess for research. The work of two Government irsenrch scholars 
pursuing investigations in ehemisti}' in the Presidency’ Uollego w.w recently submitted to 
external valuation : the work of one was approved, of the other unhesitatingly condemned. 
The Fiemchand ll')>chan'l scholars have not of recent years contribute much to the 
advancement of knowledge, so far os 1 have been able to discover. Generally, I consider 
that we should, first of dl, aim at making satisfactory our teaching, and our equipment 
for teaching ; the desire and capacity for research will then arise in due course. Hitherto 
I fear it has been artificially stimulated. 

My answer to the second part of the question will be found in a separate memorondam 




QUESTION £1. 


Sbve yp^ any raggeatians or orltiaiBnui to oSar vlQi regard to the propoaal that the 
Unlveraity (and sneh ol its oonsUtnent ooQeges as may de^) dionld be remored to an 
easily aocessilde rite in the sahnibs; wUh a yiaw to facilitating — 

(a) on wpiHiriiin of the activities of the University ; 

(b) the areotion of anitaUa bnUdings lor ooUegee and residences for teachers and 

students ; and. generally. 

<e) ilM growth of corporate nniverslty life. 


ANSWSBS. 


Asdtibbahicak, Dr. 

The Oxford and Cambridge idea of keeping the university segregated - and away 
from the general life is not regarded with favour by the modem eduoationieta ihe 
educational oenobitiam of the two famous TSuglioh universities is a legacy to us from the 
monks of the Middle Ages. The idea of monastic education was to produce a particular 
type of human bring by adopting what may be called the method of inhibition. (Hie 
student was to be brought up in an ortifioial society. But the tide of life has caught even 
Oxford and Cambridge in its rueh and if the univerrities have not gone to I^e, life has 
oome to them. Oxford and Cambridge are now, for all practical purposes, like any other 
town. 

Bzoept for Chmliridge and Oxford, Bnglishmen themsrives have returned to the normal 
type of lar^town universities. All the latter universitieB of the British Isles such as 
Inndon, Birmingham, Manchester, Edinburgh and Dublin have been establiriied in the 
great centres of trade and commerce. 

If the first purpose of a university is the discovay and publication of truth, and 
the library, laboratory and the observation of life ore its proper tools, it cannot be per- 
mitted to withdraw from the world. (Die nniversides of Paris, Berlin, Vienna, 
Pelrogrod and Rome could have never attained to thrir present position if they hod 
followed the OvrvJnd ways of Oxford or Ca&bridge. Metropolitonism is the life- 
force of the modem universities of Europe and Ammica. 


AiYER, Six F. S. 3I7ASWAU7. 

Unless there is a prospect of unlimited funds forthooming for the removal of the 
University to a suburban site, it is not worth while discussing this question. If special 
f aoilitleB for reseatoh work ate intended to be provided and laboratories to be attached to 
the University, it may be worth n hile to oonstruot such laboratoTies in a place lit-o Qnindy 
with roaidontial quarters for the university profesaors and the students. 


Alxjii, Sahebzadah Mahomed Sultan. 

(a) (b) and (c). I think that the University and snob of its oonstituont oolloges aa 
may desire s'loi Id be removed to an easily aooesaible site in the suburbs for the 
purposes mentioned. Por university life it is essential that the students should 
hive different sorts of play-grounds mix with their tutors, etc., and therefore 
it is absolutriy necessary to have a very big ground, for the college, for the 
lesidenae of t^ tcaobeze, hostels, etc., a^ that oonnot bo obtained in a crowded 
oity nnleas heavily paid for. 

I 889 ) 
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AKigj Maiilvi AbduIi — ^Banebjxa, J. R.— Banebjeb. Gaurahoaitath— Banbbjbe, 

Sir Gooboo Dash. 


Aziz, Maulti Abdul. 

It 'wili be a great gain in every way if tke University together with its attached 
residential college and other hostds and coUegea be remove to the suburban site, free 
from a narioua and vicious atmoQihere. 

Bansrtba, j. B. 

My oritioiam is that much money has been spent in ereoting university buildings. 
The fish market was acquired some time ago for tiie construotion of a university building 
for post-graduate teaching. Why should not tiie existing buildings and the building to 
be erected be thought sufficient f Agiun, college professors and principals delive.' 
lectures in colleges and in the University. If the University is remov^ to ^e suburbs, 
th^ cannot quickly move from their colleges to the University (in the course of the day) 
and back again when necessary, and thus they will be put to great trouble. 

BaSEBJEE, GAUBANaAEATH. 

I would gladly support the scheme of removing the University (and such of its 
constituent colleges as may dosire) from the highly congested quarters in which it is at 
present situated to an easily accessible site in the suburbs, e.g., Ballygunge, with a view 
to facilitating, 

(«r) an expansion of the activities of the University, 

lb) the erection of suitable buildings for colleges and residences for teachers and 
students, and generally. 

(e) the growth of corporate university-life. 

The present environments of the Calcutta University do not help to create an at- 
mosphere of pure study ; and therefore, as soon as sufficient fuiuls are forthcoming, the 
University should remove to an cosily accessible site in the suburbs, without delay. 

Baeebjee, Sir Gooboo Dabs. 

With all respect for the influential opinion in its favour, I feel bound to say that I 
am decidedly opposed to the proposal that the University (and such of its constituent 
colleges as may desire) should be removed to on easily aocessible site in the suburbs for 
the purposes mentioned in the question. And the reasons for my opposition are shortly 
these: — 

(i) An accessible and healthy site of sufficient extent in the suburbs will be difficult 

and expensive to obtain. 

(ii) The proposed change will, T fear, be viewed by the Indian public as being more 

for gratifying a desire for luxury than for supplying an actual wont ; and 
an3’thing which savours of, or may bo mistaken for, luxury, will ill accord 
with the poverty of the country and with its austere and ascetic, but benefl- 
cent and lofty traditions, especially in the field of education. 

(iii) The proposed change will involve lavbh waste of money in the abandonment of 

existing sites with all their costly superstructures. 

(iv) The proposed change will odd a littie to the comfort and convenience of 

moftsail students, but it will add much to the discomfort and inconvenience 
of Calcutta students, who now attend college from theii; own homes, but 
who will after the change have to live the life of boarders in hostels, 
which, under the best arrangement even, will Be but a poor substitute, both 
as regards comfort and discipline, for life at home under the core of parents 
and other near rdations. 
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(t) The pn^osed change ivill in no case effect a complete or even a aufficieiit centra- 
lisaton of ediicational institutions, aa neither the Calcutta Medical College with 
its estensive hospitals, nor the University Law Coll^ with ita staff drawn 
mainly from the High Court Bar, nor the Sir Taxab Math Falit Soieaioe Cdllege 
with its palatial buildings, nor odlleges like the Vidaysagar, the Gily, and 
the Bipon, with their costly buildings, will be able to foU^ the chan^ 

(vi) The purposes for which the change of site ia proposed may be served, though in 
a modest measure, without any such wasteful change. And if the growth of 
corporate university life of the entire body of students, by thdr complete 
separation from home and the rest of the world, and their s^usion in the cLuiet 
of a university retreat, ia not secured, we need not regret the result very mndh, 
because happy as quirt university hostel life may be, it is insufficient training 
for the world outside the college walls with its troubles and tocmoQs whidh 
have in the end to be faced, and because the mingling of hostel boarders with 
even a handful of homeliving studrtits who serve as a salutary leaven, is oonsu- 
lated to make the student community better fitted to be citizens of the world 
than they would he if brought up in the utter serliision of iiniversiiy life. 


Bamebjsb, Jatoofal. 

Considering tho financial difficulties that loom ao largo before our eyes thia idea 
with all its foAcination aeom<i to be too good for practical policy. What is more important^ 
Calcutta on the whole ia for and away moro healthy all tho year round than any other 
place on the Lower Bengal plains and residence in tho town is, all things considered, 
cheaper, besides being calculated to lend the needful stimnlus to the growing intellect 
of young men. Unless the University with its colleges can bo removed to a healthier 
locality (which perhaps will imply a hill station) and almost unlimited funds are made 
available for creating a really residential university town of the modem type, fumlsbed 
with oil the requiroments of such a university, prudenoe would suggest that the present 
situation and site of the existing University ehould be improved further acquisition 
of contiguous lands. 

I^actioally by on imporceptiblo but progressive natural growth the locality luckily 
named as ‘ GoHrgt Squart ’ has been developing into on academic area including tim 
Senate House, the Durbhonga Building, the Governmeut schools and colleges, the 
University Institute, the old City College Building, and the Medical College with its 
numerous * amexen,’ which should not be too hastily interfered with. Steps may be 
token towards further extension of area and improvements. 

This is not all. ' Academio seolusiou is not on nnmixod good — ^is not without its special 
danger on social poroeptious and interests whioh ore olaiming greater and greater atten- 
tion from qualified oduoationists ofto4ay. The Calcutta University should profit by 
these latest ideas and steer eleor of the ovil elleots of the proverbial separaHon ot 
‘ town ’ and ‘ gtmn.’ 

Bduoation in modem times cannot complotely fulfil its functions and yield the richest 
harvest, except when oarried on in. a sooi^ onviroumont in close touch with the maiqr- 
sided activities of tho highly complex life around the scholar in his own day and oountry. 
Let U3 not so late in tiio day swear by the medieval ideal of cloistered scholars living an 
insulated barren life devot^ to soholastic intelloctual gymnastics. Both tor the sake 
of full and harmonious development as well as in the interests of the highest social 
and oivio effioionoy adult scholws (as opposed to sobool ebildron) must have tho advan- 
tage of growing in the midst of that very life and amidst those very sarroundings for 
which their education, after all. is a xweparation, so that their colU^e life may not be 
unnaturally dissociated from the larger hfe outside which is destined very soon to form 
the proper spJiere of their activity after they ha\ e come out of the University. After 
all, the apprehensions from tho so-called dangers and temptations of a town 1& about 
which we unreasonably hear so much axe more imaginary than real, bom of an unjustified 
distrust in the moral strength of oui young men who have a right to resent it, and, at any 

TOL. zn z .. 
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rate, are more t&in eotmUrbahneed by the prospect of iucalrnlRble intelleotual and social 
advantages. Most of tlio lattu-day universities of England have been reared ‘ mid 
oity-noise ’ n here the thiiU of life is intense and amidst surroundings diifcront from those 
of ‘the BU'oot City uith her dieammg spirea.* 


Bansbjbe, Bai Euucsrin E^nta, Bahadur. 

It is desirable that the University irith a lew colleges be removed to the suburbs. 
Some colleges should remain in different parts of the tomu The mofussil students 
would generally join oolleges in the suburbs, and the town students, colleges near their 
homes. 

(a), (b) and (e). ill be facilitated by these. 

Banexjee, M. N. 

1 do not think that the University could be removed to an easily aoeessible site 
in the suburbs. But a residential eoU^e there mi^t be attempted. 

The advantages of a residential oollege are to a c^ain extent neutralised in this 
eountiy by the caste system and the habits of life. The students cannot have a 
common dining table, but must dine in several groups, according to their castes, in the 
some establislment and in a manner not very conducive to soc^ intercourse cr com- 
radeship, the groups accentuating the differences among themselves. I am glad to 
say that so fhr as my college messes ore concerned, the students all dine togethw. 


Basebxese, Muualt Dhax. 

(e), (b) and (o). For facilitating these objects the imiversity and its constituent 
colleges may conveniently be removed to the southern suburbs of Calcutta 
where sufficient lands witmn the Municipal area of Calcutta can be acquired at 
a moderate cost and where the Univeiaity already possesses considerable lands, 
the gift eff Sir Torak Kath Falit, Ballygunp, may be espeoiadly recommended 
for w site of a residential teaching university for the following reasons : — 

(i) It is easily accessible from the city both by train and tram. 

(iil It is free from the smoke and dust of the city. 

(lii) It is free from epidemics and the temptation of oity life. 

^v) It has the advantage of being within the boundary the Caloutta Muni- 
cipality- 

(v) Thou^ it has already a large mudan the Calcutta Improvement Trust will 
still more improve tms aiea and construct an extensive park (two miles king) 
to its south, whidi may supply ample recreation grounds to the students. 


Banebjbe, Sabi Bekhab. 

Under the existing oondition of things, I feel extremely diffident to deal with this 
question proper^. For many tfamgs can be said in favour of or against the proposal 
of removing the Caloutta University to an easily accessible site in the suburbs. But to 
me it appears that the balanoe of opinion wiQ be <m the aide of the pohey of non-intarfetenoe. 
The different oollegee that have grown round the University with bU their costly equip- 
ment in libiaiies, labaratories and leeidentisl quarters ; the different institntions that 
have spmng up for the advancement of learning; thefadlities that Calcutta affords to 
the students of botany, mineralogy, geology, zoology and medieine; the University 
labiaiy and the bnildiiigB with its oollegee and above all the fond asaociationB whish 
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Baitubjiie, SAn Sskhab — eorUd . — ^Bakebjee. Si7SHVKSincu3iAB— B anerji, The Hon’ble 
Justice i^AMADA GhAEAE— BVSEBJI, UAtACITAIUE. 


Calcatta as a great ccutie of learning eiJls forth in the minds of generations of students 
vill undoubtedly stand in the uray of suoh a proposal. 

(a), (6) and (e). Kor do I think that the removal of the TTniyersity will help in the 
realisation of tho objects aimed at inaamneh as it is doub^l whether other 
collages whioh are nnder private management will bo in a position to bear the 
heavy cost of removing to a new site, whether sufficient funds will bo available 
for the buildings contemplated in fb) and whether in the absence of tho colleges 
referred to here the growth of University life as contemplated in (c) can be 
fostered. 


BAlfTEBras, SuSHAirSUETniAS. 

The University should not be removed under any circumstances to a site in the 
suburbs, ^e cost of removing tho University and its oonslitnent colleges would be simply 
tremendona, which may be better utilised in many other ways for the improvement of tho 
present oondition of the University. Tho removal of tho University to an easily 
aceesisible site in tho >uburhs is objectionable from vorions points of ^ ien . Those students 
who are at present patting np with their guardians would bo unnecessarily taken away 
from the care of their lender and loving and the beneficial family influence. 

Many poor atudcsits who are somehow managing In put np in Calcatta would find it a 
very cosily affair to go to the subwrbs and moot tho costly ovpenscs of university life. If 
the Univcredly bo removed to .a subnrb Ibo studenta will bo completely segregated 
from tbo inflaonco of society and tho various activities of town life, and will turn out 
on finishing their university career, a baloh of theoretical people entirely inexperienced 
in the mode of life. Even if the post-graduate deportment of the University only be 
removed to on easily ocoessiblo site in the suburb, the post-graduate students will be 
oomidetely separated from the under-gradnate sttfdents to tbo great disadvantage to the 
latter, a oondition of afloirB whioh has been strongly opposed by the Jiondon University 
Commission. 


Banebji, The Hon’ble Justice Sir Frauada Chaban. 

I think it would be au advantage to remove tho CSaloutta University and its colleges 
from the congested parts of the city to its suburbs with a view to feoilitating the matters 
mentioned in the question. 


• Bahisb]!, Uhaoeabar. 

(a), {b) and(e). In my jufkmient the University and its constituent colleges should bo 
removed to on easily aooessible site in the siibarbs with a view to fadlitating the 
oLjeets slated. 

(i) In the very busy parts of tlio dty, where the University and some of its 

oonstitnent colleges are sitaaied at present, there are serious defects. The 
distraotions and excitements are overwhelmingly great, whereby tho students 
are prevented from conooitrating their minds vigorously on tho pursuit of 
their studies. 

(ii) _ The evils and temptations of sooial and political life are so numerous that 

many a atndmt is hopelessly spoiled thereby. Tho students should be 
brought up in a calm and quiet atmosphere, amidst Iie.ilthr surroundings, 
free from all evil influences and distractions. These points are rigUSy 
inmsted on in the famous law books of ancient India: and they were stumpy 
enforced in the Universities at 2'«:tlia,iVaIsndb and ViiranuSb. 

t2 
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Bastt, JStiissntOBix — BasVi Baa P. K*. BaJiadnr — Bastj. Satyendra Nath— Bengal 
Tjinininl.^Ara ’ Aagnirintlnn, Calontta— Bengal National Chamber of Commuroe, Calcutta. 


Bastj, NALnnMOHAK. 

I stran^ support tiie proposal referred to in Uiis question. 1 believe that if the 
proposal be oamed out, it will oreate a very healthy atmosphere am on g the students 
as well as among the teaehen. 


Basu, Bai F. B., Bahadur. 

It would be extremely desirable to have the University located in the Bubur1», 
if the surrounding country be so well drained as to render an outbreak of malaria 
impostible. The first requisite for the suooess of such a soheme of a suburban 
university would be tiiat l£e executive of the University diould have ihe right to order 
the withdrawal of any objectionable person or the closure of any shop or house, the 
continuation of which in the neighbourhood is considered objectionalle within a 
mile of the University premises. 


Bastj, Satyendra Nathi 

(a), (t) and (e). The removal of the University to an easily accessible site in the 
suburbs with Iheii quiet atmosphere may facilitate these pointi^ but the expenses 
involved in the scheme end the inconveniences unavoidable to non-residential 
students would be too great to carry it out ••uccersfulh. 


Bengal Landholders' .Assocaaidon, Calcutta. 

Please see our answer to question 3. In view of the educational advantages possessed 
by Calcutta and in view of the heavy initial cost which will he involved in the 
work of removing the University and its constituent coUeges to the suborbs, we are 
decidedly against any proposal for such removal. No doubt the growth of corporate 
university lifcL is an md worth attaining : but in all proposals for Teforming the Cedcutta 
University, we must take into account the material resources actually possessed by us 
and how they can be utilised moat efiBdently and economically. Considering the urgent 
and clamant needs of the University in other directions — as regards better staffing, 
better libraries, better laboratories and better equipment generally — ^wo aiw de- 
cidedly of opinion that it will he sheer wastefulness on our x>art, if we fritter away 
our scanty resources in seouiing the growth of a corporate university life. Berides, 
it is ea^y possible to lay excessive emphasiB upon this corporate university life. 
University life in each country and oommunity will grow np according to the inherited 
culture, tradition and social practices of such conntTios and communities : and it is an 
idle and unprofitable ambition to think of producing replicas of Oxford and Cambridge 
in every country of the world. 


Bengal National Ohamber of Commerce, Calcutta. 

We do not titiiik, when all the dreunutonoes are taken into oansideration that it is 
dther neoeasaiy or desirable to remove tire Uirlversity to the suburbs even if it were 
practioable. (hr the eontrary, we think the student should fed the pulse of modem Ufa 
and for that it is necessary that the Universify dronld remain where it ie in Calcutta. 
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Bethuns College, Calcutta— B hasubi, JYormsuaaAN, Dey, B. B., and Doha, Bedho 
K itrsAir — B handaeeab, D. B. — Bhaytdabkab, Sir B. G. 


Bethune College, Caloatts. 

1 am for immediately establiahing a teaching and reaideatial uniTerBity in a healthy 
_ locality in Ihe euborbe of Calcutta. Calcutta should oontinua 

Soy, a, s, ^ ^ f edecal univenity. 

I hold that some scheme of removing the University is necessary in the best interests 
JuiBii, ultB A. L. U Diversity itself and of the students. 

The teaching university suggested in this report should be remdential and in a healthy 
suburb of Calcutta. It should be kept oomparalively small by the provision of other 
universities for the mofnasU towns (including ihe ‘ University of Bengal ' as suggested 
above). 

The Calcutta women’s collies znij^t eadly be grouped near, and form part of, this 
reaideatial suburban oniveruty. 


Bhasubi, Jyotibhushae, Dey, B. B., and Dutta, Bidhu Bhusah. 

The resources of Calcutta as a centre of learning have been discussed nnder question 
3. All these advantages are lost iC the Univcraity ia removed from Caloutta. The 
mediqol, engmoeiing and law departments could not possibly be removed ffbm their 
present positions, and the tranter of the soionoo department would involve huge 
expendituiei 

In spite of all these drawbacks, acme advantages could, no doubt, be seeured if the 
University could be removed to a suitable site with all its afBliated arts colleges now 
situated in Calcutta. But if only aome of the oonstitueat arts colleges are trans' 
ferred, there will be an undesirable separation of under-graduate teaching from post- 
graduate instruction in arts and smence, which is now condnoted exelnsively by the 
University. Both teachers and students will suffer by the loss of contact between the 
two deportmonlB — ^post-graduate and under-graduate — ^between which no sharp line 
should bo drawn. 


Bhaedabkab, D. B. 

1 do not think that the growth of corporate university life will necesaariW be 
better served by removing the University and some constituent colleges to a surarb. 
(a) and (b) The objects specified especially in the latter will no doubt be better 
realised if this step is taken, but it is, 1 think, well-nigh in^oasible finan- 
oially. 


Bhanbabsab, Bit B. O. 

1 have long been making auggeations for the removal of ihe Elphinatone CdlleBe 
from its present noisy surroundm^ to some quiet locality in the suburbs which may be 
easily accessible by the Bombay, Baroda and Centru India or the Great Inman 
Peninsula Railway. A smoli committee was appointed to consider such sugges- 
tions eod it came to the conclusion of retaining the college in the present loea- 
li^ for the convenienoe of studenta and families that reside in the vicinii^. But 
1 still th'T'k that this decision is wrong; and that it is necessary that a spacious quiet 
looalily in the suburbs should be chosen for the ereotion of suitable buildings for our 
colleges and residonoes for teachers and students and generally for the growth of a 
corporate life. All the afWated ooUeges ehould be located here and also the Univer- 
aitv buildings. But it is a matter of heavy eapense. We have got two fine Indldinga 
for the use of the University of Bombay and two for two of the odllsgea. 
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Bhaksaekab, Sii B. 6< — con<J.— BHATiACHABJJiii. Mohiki Mohan. 


TTliat to do Trlth these and how to attain funds foe the new buildiuiiiB will he a diffiF 
cult question. The Elphinstone College has no building construotea speeioUy for it. 
It had one at ByouUai but it was made over to a teidinioal institute; ai^ the present 
building, arigmslly intended for a Government press, was assigned to it. But what- 
ever the difficulties, I am strongly of the opini<m that the colleges and the Univer- 
si% itsdf should be removed to a quiet looidity. 


Bhattaghabjbb, Mohini Mohan. 

1 do not know what the term * University ’ ynAima in thin question. At present 
the University of Calcutta has undertaken post-graduate teaching and classes held for 
this purpose are called university classes. If the term ‘Universily’ means these classes, 
the University Law College, the Senate and its offices, the remoival of the Universily to 
the suburbs is at least practicable, though even then there would arise serious iuconve- 
niencea Bor instance, the professors of the different colleges now leotnriug at the 
Universily would find it very difficult to attend both their own oollegeB and the suburban 
Universiiy. It is however possible to have whole-time leotnrers for the Universily. But 
it is admitted that post-graduate wmk should not be entirely out off from under-graduate 
teaching and done by an altogether different class of lecturers. This ^stem would put 
under-mduate students to groat loss — ^they would lose not only the sooioty and the 
ezample of post-graduate students, but also the infinonco and the inspiration which is 
invariably produ^ by distinguished professors. • 

The University may be taken to iaclade the 'colleges which now impart instruotion 
to under-groduatos, and such of the collies os may desire have been proposed to be 
removed ^ong with the University proper. L^t to itsdf, I do not think any college 
will egress any desire for removal No private college has sufficient funds, and no one 
of them could build suitable hostels without help from Government. Bo the question 
is one of financial assuitauce from the Govormneut. I shoU take up this question later 
on. But if tome of the cc^eges arc removed along with the University, the other colleges 
will suffer in the way I have already de&oribed — they will lose the company of advanced 
students and the influence of the imiversity locturera Let us suppose that all the 
colleges are removed either with the Government’s help or otherwise. There aro 
many students who ore residents of Calcutta, and so long as Calcutta retains its present 
position, the number of such students will never decline. Bor them it would be a great 
hardship to go to the suburbs for education of which residenle of many smaller towns in 
Bengal can easily avail themselves. 

It is undoubt^ that the removal of the University to the suburbs will facilitate all 
the three objects mentioned in the question, viz,, the expansion of the aotivities of the 
University, creation of suitable buildings for colleges, and hostels, and the growth of 
corporate university life. The University has of late arranged for public lectures and 
University extension lectures by distinguished jirofessors and educationists. I am 
afraid this new activity of the University will suffer by the removal 

Coming to the question of expenditure nooessary for the removal of the University, 
everybody will doubt w'hethcr in the present state of the country it is expedient 
to incur such expenditure. Whether tho Onivorsity alone is removed or whether 
some or all of tho colleges ore removed aloitg writb it, the expenditure must be huge. 
Higher eduoatiou or research alone is not entitled to state-aid, primary education also 
demands patronage. Certsiidy wo have not on excess of high education, but the 
ignorance of the masses is doplorablo. A Bill has recently been introduoed in the 
Bengal Legislative Council for making primary education oompnlBory within tho 
municipalities and village unions. It has been received by a mombw of tho Govern- 
ment without any objection. If tho Bill is passed into law, Gkrvenuuent would have 
to spend a good deal for primary education, and I doubt if its funds would then 
permit any huge expenditure on building up a new lesidemtial university. 

Culoutta has a thousand-and-one evils and temptations, and students of the suburban 
uuivertity would be at a safe distance from them. This is desirable to a oertsin extent. 
But monkisli sedusiou does not build up choraotm’, ihou^ it may be a protection against 
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Bbattacbabje^ Mohini UoaAjr — amid . — ^Bhattaohabyxa, Habidas — Shatta- 

OHABTYA, Mohamahopodhyaya KAUFBAaAinrA — Bhowal, Goyinsa CHAinxBA. 


vice. Chaiaoter is built up by struggles againit temptations and evils and by the 
eiqperionoe of the \rorld as it is around us. Then again the proposed university vill be 
situated in a lonely locality far away from the current of the national life of the province 
and its lilenuy and various other aotivities. This certainly cannot be said of Oxford and 
Cambridge which have been the centres of many movements and are still the battle- 
ground of political parties. Universities are not meant for the production of sobolan 
only, but ^o for the prqjaratian of man who will be leaders of public opinion. 


Bhatiaghabyx'a, Harwas. 

I am opposed to the romoval of tho University to the suburbs on the foUowiiig 
grounds: — 

(i) A total dissociation from civic life is not desirable. 

(ii) The new site would be far away from the homes of many day-schdlara I am not 

in favour of compulsory residence within the nniversity compound of all 
students. 

(iii) Struggling students would have to put up near the University and thus be de- 

prived of their means of livelihood. 

(iv) Many professors and leotururs have homes of their own at Calcutta and would 

not like to live within the University. 

(v) The University will not be able to provide buildings for all the members of a 

professar’s family. This will mean the breakiug up of many joint families 
which is likely to be resented. 

(vi) This will mean the abamdomuent of present university and eollege buildings 

and the incurring of heavy ospcnditm'e. There ore more pressing matters 
on which expenditure ought to bo made first. Decentralisation of college 
education ought to bo undertaken first and selected schools ought to be helped 
financially to raise their status and beco.ue second-grade colleges. Idbraiies 
and laboratories ought to be established on a lavish scale before the Univer- 
sity is removed. 

Corporate life will grow if the suggestions mentioned under question 17 be accepted. 
The activities of the University will expand even in its present locality : — 

(A) If the Fresidenoy College be absorbed, os also the David Hare Training College. 

(B) If the Eden Hindu Hostel be taken over. 

(C) If the Baker Laboratary be absorbed. 

(D) When the first market site will be built over. 

(E) When the University College of lioience will be expanded in its present compound. 


Bhattaohabyya, Mahamaliopadhyaya Kalipbasaeha. 

My answer to this question is in the n^ative. This question wras once discussed 
before, and the Calcutta publio and several distinguished people connected with the Uni- 
versity, gave their opinion in the negative^ saying that the removal of the Univeisitv mid 
the colleges to the suburbs, wrould stand iu the way of college education of a largepercent- 
age of students for whom it would be unpossible to meet their college and boarding 
e^^enses, if tbqy were to leave the houses of their guardians in Calcutta. 


Bhowal, GovntDA Chamdea. 

(a) Iliis is objeciionable. For certain classes of ccdleges, removal to on easily aoeea- 
uble site in the subnrbe may be desirable. 
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Bhowal, Govihda Chardba— conU.— Biss, E. E. — ^Biswas, Sabatlai,— Boufas, The 
Hon’ble Mr. C. H. — Bose, B. C. 


(b) The eieotion of suitable buildings be a cosily afiair. This will make educa- 
tion ezpenaiTe and it wili be beyond the moans and reacdi of many of the poor 
studenia of the uouuicy moat at whom are maintained at private houses ty 
the charily of generous friends and relatives and under the Jagir syet^ 
among the Musalmana. The effect will be the diminution of the area of high 
and university eduoation. 

(o) The growth of a real oorporate university life in India is not possible. Diver- 
sity of oastes and oieeu is a great obstaolo in the way. The growth of a 
corparate university life with teaohers of foreign nationah^ is, genertdly 
speaking, a mere dream. ** 


Biss, E. E. 

I do not think that professional studies such as law, medicine, etc., can profitably 
be removed from Calcutta just now. I also donbt the advisability of removing the post- 
graduate work in arts and soience from the oity. I do think, on the other hai^, that all 
work up to the B. A. and B. Sc. should be removed from the oity except that proviaiou 
should be mode for the students whose homes are actually in the city. All mofuasil 
stndents should be housed in suitable quarters outside. 


Biswas, Sabatlal. 

The proposal is good provided, howevei', that the students are not isolated from the 
town to such an extent as to grow up ignorant of the ways of the world. 


Bohfab, The Hon’ble Mr. C. H. 

If the ITuiveraty cont uues to grow at its present rate, there -will in-esumably be 
no question of spending money on removing the present oolleges to the suburba Ail 
available funds will be requir^ for building new colleges ; these diould certainly be 
built in the suburbs and not in the centre of Calcutta. I do not consider that there is 
reason to remove the University from the centre of Calcutta to the suburbs. If the 
influence of Calcutta on tlie University is evil, that influence would continue to work. If 
the Univercity is to be removed, it should be removed to a new university town, to be 
created on a suitable site, at least 100 miles from Calcutta. I should, however, prefer to 
reduce the siee of the present University by founding sister universitieB in other ports of 
the province. Calcutta itself will always remain tlic sent of a university. 


Bose, B. C. 

The proposal has charma enough. But there are eeveral diffiouUiea which caimol 
be lightly treated. 

In the first place, the removal seems financially improctiaablo. 

Secondly, it might be hud to find any ‘ co^y dccos<.iblo' locality that would bo unexcep- 
tionable from a sanitary point of view. . 

Thirdly, all the oolleges cannot be removed; and so it woi^ at best, bo a bolting 
measure, affecting only a part of the studmit community. 

JPourthly, absence of adequate social forces might make these students backward or 
llfeleas in some respects. 

Fifthly, libraries and other fooilitieB would not all bo within such easy reach, as at 
present. 

Sixthly, it would take away from wholesome family influences even those who ore now 
benefited Iw them. 
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Boss, B. C. — co/ltd, — Boss, Bai ChdhilaIi, Bahadiuv-BosE, G. C. — ^Bose, Habaeaeta — 

Bose, J. M. 


Seventhly, if the place seleoted he too near the town, the apprehended evil influences 
on the studmts (vide my answer to question 17) will not be eSeoUvely avoided ; whiles if 
too far away, the *feUow8’ and others may not be able to attend and guide the deli- 
beratdonB of &e Senate, etc. 

(a), (6) and (c). The ai™* proposed in the question are all very good in themselveB ; 
but in view id the attmdmt disadvantages, it seems that the proposal had better 
be dnqpped, at least for the present. And, if it is to be at carried out, care 
should be taJeen to provide be/areiand suitable accommodation and comforts (at 
rates quite within the means of the poor middle classes of the province), for all 
those who may have to go to the new place for carrying on their studies. 


Bose, Bai Ghtbilai., Baliadur. 

It is qo doubt an ideal arrangement, but in the present oondiiaonB of the country, 
education would be made too costly and its axpansiw would be retarded. 1 cannot, 
iherefine, reconunend it. 


Boss, G. C. 

The proposal that the Universii^ should be removed to an easily accesaible site in 
the suburbs opens up a larm question on which I hesitate to hazard any pinion, as it 
seems to me to be beyond toe range of praoiaoal polilaos, at least for someia^ to come. 


BoBB, Habaxabta. 

The removal of the University and some of its constituent colleges from the town 
to toe suburbs, is not desirable in toe interest of toe students. In the suburbs they would, 
it is true, have purer air to breathe, and more open sx>ace for play-ground, but their 
segregation from the general social life would tend to make them too good for the world ; 
society is our best training ground, oven its trials and temptations have their uses. 
Nearly all the great men of the past wore brought up in big towns, and most of too 
universities of the world are situated in the midst of crowded surroundings. If toe 
political and social conditions of these places have not stood in toe way of the development 
of manhood, it is not clear why they would do ao in India. The days of monastic 
seclusion for youths are past, and its revival would not bo beneficial to the i cuntry. 
Most of the objects for which the proposal has been made by too University might bo 
attained without disturbing too present arrangements, if enough money wore availaUe 
for providing suitable x>lay-grounds, residonocs, etc., for the teachers and studenta Then, 
again, it would not be itosirable to spend such an enormous sum of money on the 
attainment of an ideal seheme, when so many urgent educational reforms affooting the 
general body of students, have not yet been carried out. There is another reason against 
the proposal — too separation of advanced students from their juniors would deprive 
the latter of too good influence of toe former. 


Bose, J. M. 

Many incidents have happened which has often farced the Government and the 
university authorities to consider seriously the questiou of the removal of some of toe 
colleges to a site. If I remember correctly, sometime ago toe Government 

proposed to remove toe Presidency College to Ranchi, but the proposal was shelved. 
Owing to occasional outbreaks of serious epdemios toe public and the press have often 
the question as to whether Presidency College ought not to be removed from 
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Bose, J. AL — eonft?.— Boss, Emmi lUu— B bovn, Abisscur. 


its present site. Recently a committee appointed to enquire into the discipline oE the 
Presidency GoUegc also snggested its removal to a healthiw site. 

During their visits to different colleges, the members of the University Commission 
have no doubt noticed how widely scattcrod these ooUogos ore, and the unhealthy sne- 
roimdings in which touchers and students live. As a matter of fact teachers of different 
ooUeges do not even know each other and oo-operation between different ooUeges has 
never been thought of. It is obvious therefore that no attempt can be made to devolope 
a eorparato university Ufo so long as this state of things is permitted to continue and tlie 
proposal to remove the colleges to a better vontilated quarter is to be strongly supported, 
although there are many difficulties to be overcome. 

(i) The colleges must bo built in a quarter which must bo suitable for the residence 

of the Bengali students. This was one of the main objections to the removal 
of Presidency College. 

(ii) The most formidable difficulty will bo the enormous expenditure involved for 

the numerous buildings that will be required. 

(iii) Most of the ‘ private ’ colleges will also requiro financial assistance in order to 
■ move to the now site. 

Owing to the financial stringency caused by the war, it will be almost impossible for 
the Qovemmont to meet those heavy expenses at the present time. 


Bose, EIhusi Bau. 

The proposed provision of^ a separate site for tho University and some of its 
affliated ooUeges^ somewhere in the suburbs of Calcutta, does not appeal to me as 
quite a progressive move, as much on financial as on educational grounds. It 
would obviously be quite on onerous burden on the publio revenue tiiat has so far 
failed to make any provision for free compulsory primary education, which has 
bew an essential feature of educationsd ptfiicy in most of the oiv^sed and 
enli^tened countries. There may result from so large a scheme certain educational 
advantages aocruiug to a section of the community, but its moral advantages 
appear to be a^ Utile too dubious. Most of our young men m Calcutta are used to 
reside with their parents and guardians in their respective homes, amidst tho most 
endearing associations of domestic Ufe in which filiid love and brotherly affection 
play a prominent part. To sever these saored bonds and mar aueffi bhastening 
influences of home-life in any way, cannot be taken to make for the perpetuation 
and elevation of the traditional moral ideal of the country. During the last sixty 
years of the existence of the University here, the process of angUoisation and 
perhaps of denatiogplisation, of young Bengal, has made rapid strides; and if any* 
thing were wanting to consummate these not very welcome processes, it would 
perhaps he suppUed by this extravagant scheme of educational reform. 


Bbown, Akthub. 

I um strongly opposed. 1 recognise the difficulties of the iwesont situation, and 
if it were possible for every efficient educational institution of Calcutta to be removed 
1 should be in qnnpathy. But the oast is prohibitive, and in addition the presence of the 
High Court at Calmtta necessitateB the presence of the Law CoUege. A merely partial 
removal would destroy the chance of Calcutta develqpmg along acodemio lines. The 
faculties must be in touch with eooh other and the Ubraiiea and other facilities must 
oertainly not bo less than at inesent. Among the library fooilitieB I give the Law 
library a xiromiiient placa Perhaps something could be done by way of having 
hostels in the suburbs. 
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CouEBATABTi, Bbajalal— Chaeba.vab.ti, Rai UoN Moeah, Babadw— C hattbbjbb, 
The Ilon’ble Mr. A. G.— Chatterjeh, Rauananda. 


Ghakbayabti, B bajat.at. . 

_ The removal of the University to an easily accessible ute in the suburbs of Caloutta 
will unquestionably be an improvement. 


Ghakbatabti. Bai MonMohab, Baliadur. 

The question of Ihu removal of the Uuivon>ity and its colleges to some other site is 
mainly d^endent upon cost. The building and other ox]>enscB will bo extremely heavy ; 
and as a large number of students now attend from their homos, tho erection of extra- 
mass houses will cost a great deal more. Consequently, in the present state of finance, tho 
cost becomes prohibitive, and the money to be spout on removal can bo more uaefully 
utilised in strengthening the funds of tho Umversit} and its affiliated colleges. 

Ghattebjee, The Hon’ble Mr. A. G. 

if funds were unlimited I would agree to the iemo\ al of the Umversity with all its 
constituent colleges to an easily accessible site in the hubuibs. But with present 
mesns of locomotion iu and uc.ir Calcutta, 1 would not agree to the University being 
located at any place more than six imles ^ from say College Street, and land in such aoces- 
(dblo localities is even now eACcedingly dear. 1 it ould leat e tho nucleus of the University 
trhero it is now, all round College Square and gr.tdually attempt to take in oil tho land 
between Upper Cir'ciilnr Road, Bonbasar Street, Halhclay Street and Meebua Bazar Rood 
and convert it mto tho university quarter, h'or play-fields 1 would acquire cheaper 
land to the ea«t of Circular Rond and provide an electric train Mfrvice. 


Cuattebjee, Bamababda. 

I am ag.uii&t the proposal ot miioMug tlie Universil^ and tire oxistiug Calcutta 
colleges to a suburlvin area ; but f am not against the tstabbhJimeiit ot a now reudeatial 
teaoLmg institution m tho suburbs or elsewhere, leaching up to the highest standards, 
for tliose ulio cair aii'or-d to pay all its cxpnjises. 

1 considcT the proposed removal impracticablo on various grounds. 

The gron ih ot corporate unii ersity iiio implies that students oi all faculties ore to 
be in tho univenity area ; for othcinise the corporate life would not compreliend the 
activity of all classes of students. But the MccUct-il College w rili its hosprtals and the 
ISagmoering College caimot obviously bo rmuored to that area. Hence, oven if all the 
other colleges were removed, the corporate Ufo would not be a complete eoipoiate life. 

By removing tho Law College, its students can be made to reside in the University 
area ; but not &e piofosBors who are practiirifig lawyers, for tliat would be inoonvenieut 
for their clients. Moreover, many pioor law students maintain themselves by private 
tuition and other jobs m the city. They would be deprived of this means of support 
and would hare to give up tiieir' studiea. 

If only the post-graduate classes of the arts aud science faoulties w ere removed, the 
nnangement would bo opeu to grove objeotiousof on educational character, of which tho 
nature will be understood from the following extracts from tho Fuial Report of tho 
London Univeredty Commission. 

Wo md in paragraph 68 of that report : 

“ We agree with the view expressed in the Report of Uio I’rofcssoiial Board of 
University College that any hard-and fast lino botw een imdor-graduate aud 


• nil osentU tbat the stodeiits sboidd. have essr and cheap aocoss to the leiouirM mentloHA iatlM 
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poBt-gndnate work most be artifioial, must be to the disadveatage of the 
undPTigraduate, aad must tend to diminiah the supply of studentB who under, 
take post-graduate and research work.” 

Paragraph 69 observes } — 

“ it is in the best interests of the univermty lhat the most distinguished of its 

professors should take port in the teaching of the under-graduates from the 
beginning of their university oaieer.” 

Paragraph 70 adds : — 

“ If it is thus to be desired that tiie highest university teaehers should take their 
port in under-graduate work, and that their spirit should dominate it all, it 
follows for the same reasons that they should not be deiprived of the best of 
their students when th^ reach the stage of post-graduate work. This work 
should not be separate from the rest of &e work of the Uhivecsity and 
conducted by different teachers in separate institations.” 

Writing on the ‘advantages of associatiag junior with advanced students,' the 
members of the London Commission observe in paragra^ 71 of their <inn.i report : 

“ It is also a great disadvantage to the under-graduate students of the University 
that post-graduate students should be removed to separate institutionB. 
They ought to be in constant contact with those who are «ioing more advanced 
work thm themselves and who are not too far beyond th*™ , but stimulate and 
encourage them by the familiar presence of an attainable ideal.” 

The present arrangements for post-graduate studies in our Univermty do result in 
tiiis disadvantage to large numbecs of under-graduates. The proposed removal to a 
suburban area would increase the disadvantage. 

Moreover, as many teachers of the post-graduate classes are connected with the colleges 
in the city, it would be inconvenient and impraotioable for them to live and teach both 
in the city and in the suburbs. If they did not live in the suburban university area, 
they would not be able to oontnbute to the growth of corporate university life and 
take port in it. Even if all post-graduate teachers w ere whole-time men, the objeotionB 
to be inferred irom the extracts from the London University Oommission’B Beport would 
hold good. 

These objections can be obviated by renurving ail Calcutta oollegee to the suburban 
univeraty area. But the cost would be enormous. After the war financial stdngonoy 
will oontmue for years and may increasew The University itsdf is not in a pnaTtiSit to 
bear the cost of even its own removal Government cannot easily meet it. !Partioalarly 
os, if Government agrees to the removal, it ought for oonsistenoy’s sake remove also the 
Presidonoy College, Sanskrit College and Beihune College. But the cost wordd be pro- 
hibitive. The missionary colleges and unaided colleges are not in a position to bear their 
own cost of removal. Government must bear it. But Government cannot, and would 
not, be justified in bearing it. So for as education is concerned, the first claim on tire 
Government purse is that of elementary education. The main difficulty always pleaded 
to be in the way of universal and free elementary education has been financial ; and 
hence in Bengal 023 pm mille of the population are illiterate. Sir S. P. Hinha the 
Government Member in eharge of the education portfolio, in speaki^ in support of 
Mr. S. K. Boy’s Primary Education Bill, felt constrained to observe: 

“ The necessity of universal primary education was admitted on all l»an,ia I'he 
question was only to find the ways and means, and tiie Honourable Member 
deserved special considetation for solving this question of ways and maan. 
The Honourable Member had provided that the miminipaiiri M ^ould raise 
funds. It was true tiiat tiie contributions in other provinces for the purpose 
were larger than in Bengal, but he reminded the Council that the nnnf.n> iitin n 
made by Bengal in secondary and higher education was larger than in other 
provinces and perhaps in doing so Oup had negheled the poorer classes'’ 
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1 do not uge that GoTCcnmeiat diould not any longeoc spend any money on higher 
education. My contention is that it ought not to q>end money on any project which 
has not been demonstrated b^ond doubt to he indispensably necessary for '&o further 
spread and improvement of higher education. I think all the objects referred to in 
question 21 can be attained within the city itsdf at less cost than the proposed removal 
would involve. 

Supposing the proposed removal were carried out, oven if purchasers could be foimd 
for all the existing university and college buildings in the city, which is doubtful, they 
would have to be sold very cheap. Would this waste of money be justifiable ? 

What would be the cost of removing all the colleges, for, as we have sliown, nothing 
less would suffice for attaining the object in view T It would be very much more than 
that of the establishment of some of &e new British universities ; for these are meant 
for a much smaller number of students than the proposed Calcutta suburban university 
would have to provide for. But even the British universities referred to cost enormous 
amounts, ns the following extract from the journalist and author Sir Edward T. Cook’s 
writings indicate: — 

“ large subscriptions have been forthcoming for the general purposes of the now 
universities. Some idea of the scale of local benefactions may be gathered 
from the fact that the value of site, building and endowments, at &e time 
when &ey severally applied for univertity charters, was — ^liverpool, £073,000 
(Rs. 100,06,000], MainaheBter, £687,000 (Bs. 88.03,000) and Birmingliam, 
£030,000 (Rs. 06,86,000). Krmingham, finding its endowments insufficient 
for ita now more spacious sch^nes, secured from the Citj* Council only tlio 
other day an aimn^ grant of £16.000 (Bf. 2,26.000).” 

U CSovemment pays for the removal of the non>Governmont colleges, it would be 
at the price of the latter's liberty. For in such oases Government never pays without 
exacting a price. The professors of these colleges w'ill not like tlie loss of fre^m. Thqy 
would lose freedom of self-expression and action in civic, political and semi-political 
matters, like Govenunent servants. That would be a loss to themsolves and to the 
country ; and, leading compulsorily incomplete lives, they would not be able to infiuence 
their students even to the small extent that tiiey are able now. 

Residential institutions ore too costly for poor Bidians, and most of our students 
are poor. Many of them depend for thrir meals on charitable persons or institutions. 
Others support themselves by private tuition and other jobs. They ehould not be 
deprived of the means of education. The Dacca sciieme recognises this foot'in the case 
of poor Muslim students at least. We reaS in the Report of the Dacca University 
Committee : 

“ Poor madrassah students ore not infrequently housed and supported by charitable 
persons under tlie ‘ jagir’ system, and consequently many will not be able 
to live in college. Ituill be the duty ot tlie autliorities of the Muhammadan 
College to see that those who Uvo in jagirt or otiiarwise, outside the college, 
ore properly looked after by responsible persons.” 

Though the Dacca scheme did not make a similar exception in favour of poor Hindu 
students which it ouglit to have done, its recognition of the claims of poverty in the cose 
of even one sect show s that we must not forget the poor in our ambitious projects for 
tlie well-to-do. It is not know n whether it would bo possiblo for the suburban university 
to n ake such exceptions in the case of poor students retiding in Calcutta, nor whetiier 
its distance from the city would enable them to attend classes by doing the distance on 
foot. Th^ would either be excluded altogetlier from tlie advantages of higlicr educa- 
tion in the residential university, or would not be able to contribute to tlie growth of 
corporate life and shore in its benefits. 

I could give numerous quotations to show that it is now recognised tliot the sons 
of the poorest tiionld have opportunities for the highest education. The sons of Scottidi 
ploughmen and peasants can. and do. go in for university education. That is why the 
Scots ore such a successful nation. In the coun>o of the addr>h» wliich LordHaldsme 
delivered on the occasion of oiening the new buildings ot the Hartley Univeiq^ 
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OoQcgp at Highfield, he paid “ he had sat in the Univerxity of Edinbuigh side by side 
\rith the sons of ploughnien and the sons of men who earned a weekly wacc.” 

That all mai ore entitled to hare opportnnitiee for educating themseHyes to as high 
a level as they are intolloctually capable of, is a truth w hioh the w ar has made more widely 
recognised tiian before. The inaugural address of the last session of tlie ISdinburgh 
Philoaophical Institution was delivered on November 1 last by Dr. Walter Page, the 
United States Ambassador. Ho spoke on ‘ The American Educational Ideal.' 

He expressed the indebtedness of the United States to Scotland for its strong cdiica- 
tional impulse. Ilio old Scottish idea that every man was entitled to have his intellec- 
tnal hfe quickened, and that other old Scottish idea that any true education wws a process 
of building oharooter as well as of imparting information — those eternal and funda- 
mental tenths, w'hioh underlay the educational steuoture alike of Scotland and of the 
United States, made tlie countries akin quite as much as the Scottish blood that flowed 
in BO large a part of tlie best population of the Republio. The University earned its 
activities to every port of the commonweoltii, so tiiat the people had come to believe 
that the University was not merely a place where a limited number of pupils might go 
to leomve the benefit of higher learning but that it w as the organising centea for the 
intelleotual, industrial, and oommcrcial aetivitieB of the whole State. It bdonged to 
everybody. 

"That system was a new thing in tlio world in that it aimed to roach every dweller in 
the oommonweallh. Wliero would tiioy find other communities in which every 
hnman creature regarded tlie sehgols as things for his or her 6w'u use, not for tho 
use of the rich only, or tiie fortunate, or tho brilliant, or tlie privileged, but for 
the use of all persons outside the gaols and mad-houses. and preoisely on the 
same conditions f Education had ccasod to be regarded as a privilege or as a 
diarity : it was a riglit. This system tliat he had ventured to call American, 
in the fulness of its dovdopmont. did build the three pillars of a free State — 
general intdligence, civic judgmoit, and a generally diffusod prosperity. A 
democracy was at best n clumsy instcument of govemmemt. Tho most tiiat 
could be said for it was tiiat it was loss duinsy tlion any otiier. It became exact 
and trustworthy in proportion to the sincority and excellence with which sueh a 
plan as this was carried out. Therefore it was that while the oolossal American 
demonstration of democracy had somewhere, at some time, oommitted all the 
absoid mistakes in the fool’s calendar, it had not committed any capital mistake. 
The secret of tiiis important historical fact rested, he thought, on this soheme 
of free education for all the people alike. ” 

The Allies have repeatedly declared thgt they are fighting for the establishment of 
damoeracy throughout tho world. Ur. Page’s address shows what sort of prepara- 
tion is needed for a democracy to bo a snccesslttl oeporiment. Visoount Haldane’s recent 
address at.CSielmsford on ‘Education and Democracy’ oho shows what is required. 
It shows, too, that for tho development of industries also, for which mai^ people appear 
to care more than for a liberal education, the behest education, in the widest commcmklty 
spread, is needed. Let us quote Viscount Haldane : — 

" The other aimouncomont filled him with gladness. It was tho dotwmination of tho 
Labour Party in tho’r reconstructed programme to couple hratn with hand. 
There was a close connection between the schools and domooroey. There were 
members of the Labour Party who did not want this education until we hod a 
Booial revolution, because (they said) any new system of education would only 
be exploited by the oapitalista. Those wore bdatod views. Industry ^- 
pended lorgdy on knowle^o. The wwkor had to be a thinker. It would Mt 
do for him merely to shovel on ootds, but to know why he was doing it. He 
mnst think just as the professional man thought ; that would give bim an 
interest in his work and tend to break down the horrierB separating tho* educated’ 
from the ‘uneducated’ classes. ^ 

We did not know what we had done by starving our democracy in education. There 
was a vast reservoir of talent amongst boys and girls which m^ht contain tho 
Watts, the Kelvins, llie Faradays, the great discoverers, some of whom had risen 
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from humble origin. The only means of Bclectmg exceptional talent where it 
existed was to give geniua its chance. There might bo genius in the brain of the 
child of tho labourer as in the brain of the child of a lord, and if that talent never 
matured it was a great loss to tho State. 

It was a delusion to suppose all people were equal Therefore there mui>t be com- 
petition and natural selection; but to-doy selection uas according to class. 
OpportuiiitioB were withheld. Tho ideal of our new system should bo equality 
of educational opportunity, giving bveiy cbild a chance of rising, whatever its 
oircumstances, to the highest. And here came in democracy. AVo should have 
an aristocracy, but it uould bo an aristocracy of talent, tho clito of democracy, 
which would kill the other aristocracy. 

The world woe awaking to tho importance of education. A friend told him that if 
Germany had gone on for ton j’ears from the date tho war broke out, leading in her 
peaceful educational methods, she uould have been hard to overtake. Wo as a 
nation hod been awakened from our slumbers — ^let ns see our lamps were trimmed 
and ready.” 

We ought irot to go in for any' exterirals of education uhieh would prevent poor and 
middle-close students from being highly educated. 

1 am not ignorant of tho advantages claimed for residential universities. What T 
say is that those who want these advantages should bear tho uhole cost lhcmsolvo«. 
The general tax-payer should not be called upon to pay for them. Oxford and Cam- 
bridge ore not maintained, nor uerc they established, by Cioveiiuuent 

It should also bo borne in mind that the Seotcli unirei'-ilics and the new Britisli 
universities are not like Oxford and Cambridge ; nor are Berlin and Paris aud tho many 
famous American nniversitioa like Oxford and Cambridge Tho latest idea is not for 
univeraitiea to shun crowded cities. Blany now ones aro in tho midst of busy oitios. 
Sir Edward, T. Cook tells us why tho woll-to-do people of England made such muni- 
ficent donations to the now British universitice. lie uTitos : 

•< What is the conviction of which such large provision of money is tho expression .... 
The activities of a univorsity have, as Frofessar Babigh says, come to bo 
recognised as ‘ essontiol to a full-grown municipal oivilisation,’ and from each 
place in turn the oiy has gone up for a university for the city, of the city, in 
the city." 

Why is our Calcutta University not to be far the city, of the city, in the city f Why 
are the numerous sons of the poor not to have the highest university education dwelling 
in the houses of their parents in the aty f 

If -Hie wealthy coolightened English people have thought universities in the city good 
enough for them, why diould it be bad for ue to have our university in the city 7 

In America the fswilitiee for higher education are ample. There ore free State 
universitios. Yet I find that there is an active and successful movement for the estab- 
lishment of universities in each municipality, even in small ones. 

We read in the Roport of the Commissionw of Education U. S. A., for the year 
ended June 30, 1916, Vol. I, page 46 ; 

** The development of State universities has been recognized as a fine forward sweep 
of democratic education, but tho mitnieipal university is now making a strong 
appeal for support on the ground that it is stfil more domocratio. It affors 
higher education to the youth of the city, ufto can live at home more economically 
(Am anBay 

The arganisation of tho Association of Urban UniversitieB at Washington last winter 
emphosues the growing importanco of this problem. Stat e legislation has been 
amused so that any oity oon easily find what atatutory changes need to be 
made in order to permit taxation for a municipal university, Ohio still leads 
in numbers, universitieB at Toledo and Akron having been opened in addition 
to that at Cinoinnati, tho pioneer of a reol municipid university. The way is 
being paved for such a unimsity in Detroit, a city ominently fitted to support 
Bpoh an institution.” 
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The words we have it^oised show the motive of the movement. 

The university of Melbourne was established in 1863. The tuUHinge lie only ten 
minutes away hy tram from the Oeneral Post Office, the centre of the cily. There was no 
running away from the city in this case. 

I think wo should not run away from tiie oity. which has much to teach, in pursuit of 
a monastic ideal, or in the futile endeavour to segr^ate politically our studmts. The 
best thing for a student is to have education from his homo. Is home life or college or 
university life better f Unless his home is really degrading and his home life really 
sordid, which cannot bo predicatpd of the homes of our students generally, we, think 
home life, with its common joys and sorrows, its little or great tri^ and sacrifices, its 
daily round of honsehold duties, such as charaoteTisc our homes, is better than coUege 
or university life. Wo are a domestic people and our ideals are domestic. Wider ideals 
should be grafted on these without sacrificing them. But the comparative view 
which we have taken of home-life ond^hostol life has commended itself to advanced 
thinkers in the West, too, as the following observations of hlr. Frederick Harrison will 
show: — 

“ The entire ‘ public school,’ or barrack system, the college or cenobite ^stem, a* 
practised in England, with all their unnatural consequences and easenti^y 
material spirit, may bo, as things ore, necessary evils ; they are thoroughly 
abnormal and viciaas in principle. The normal and noble edueation can 
only be given in families, and not in barracks or convents. The moral, reli- 
gioua and social stimulus of education ought to rise mainly there, and its 
ground- work should come from the porrats.” 

However, as things stand at present, large numbe e of students must live away from 
their towns or villages, in hostels and licensed lodgings in towns. And accommoda- 
tion is available in the city of Calcutta for more students than there can be in the pro- 
posed suburban university area. There the number df students would be limited by 
two causes. Hostel accommodation cannot bo unlimited, and the official tendency 
to restrict the benefits of high education within narrow limits would stand in the way 
of the provision of ample hostel accommodation. The second limiting cause would be 
the comparatively expensive character of residential institutionB. 

Taking it for granted that residential universities like Oxford and Cambridge have 
done unmixed good to English youth, which I do not admit and which has been denied 
by many competent Englishmen themselves, it cannot be taken for granted that 
such universitiea must do good to Indian youth also; for the oircunutances of 
the two countries ore very Cerent. Prof. John Peony’s Presidential Address to the 
Educational section of the British Association, 1904, contains the following passage : 

•• Every clever man who lui^ gone to a public school and to Oxford cr Cambridge 
worahips the system which has token from him his spiritual birthright, his 
individuality, his initiative, his originality, his common (.ense, his power to think 
for himself. — ^Yes, 1 may say h'S belief in bimselL He has become too much 
like a sheep, ready to follow the bell w'ether; he is a man who has greatly lost 
his soul ” 

A separate university area, buildings, teachers and students living together near one 
another, — these constitute the more skeleton of a university. The real thing is the life, 
the spirit, animating this body. Mere oorpraate existence is not in itself valuable. 
Prisoners in jail, indentured coolies in coolie lines, soldiers in barrocka, have corporate 
existence ; but fhe corporate life which one desireB for a university is not lilm these. Life 
in a free western university is good because students can there grow up to their full 
Intellectual, moral, spiritual, civic and political stature. There is no yalitical watch 
kept over students in Oxford and Cambridge. They do not live under the shadow of 
political suspicion. The restrictions imposed on them ore meant only for their moral 
safety and inteUeotuol advantage, not because it is thought that they <u:e possible poli- 
tical criminals, or because it is desired to m^e them entirely non-politioal beings. Con- 
ditions in Bengal are difierent. 
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The life of no one. in or outside a university, is perfect in any country. What is wanted 
is that there should be a desire for perfootion, and a movement towards it. and this desire 
and movement should not only not be hindered in any direction, but, on the contrary, 
should bo encouraged, stimulated, ptrengthoned and guided, in all possible du'eotions. 
This is the case in the free western nniversitios. It is not, and cannot at present be, the 
CS'C in our offioialise 1 Univcr-i^y : in the first place, the general population is not a free 
population ; in the second pl^p, professors in non-Uovornmont colleges enjoy less 
freedom of action and sdf-expreasion than the general population as regards pc^ticol, 
Bcmi-politicol, sotSo-political and oconomico-political matters ; in the third place, 
professors in (lovernmont colleges have no freedom at all in these matters ; and, lastly 
the University has no independence, and no freedom of teaching. 

In free western nniversitios the professors are, in all legitimato dircotionvfree to do, 
to be and to tooch what they think host. And they can, therefore, exert great bene- 
ficial influence on their studwts. The students, also, can supplement this influence by 
contact with the groat personalities outside the universities in intellectual, social, moral, 
religiouH, civic fields. In India, in Bengal, os 1 have said before, our 

prerfessora ofe-not free, in oil legitimate directions, to do, to be, and to teach what th^ 
think bosh Therefore, they oonnot direetiy and indiieotly give our students the best 
that they are capable of. Thdr enforced and ortifioially one-sided and lame lives oven 
stand iu the way of their winning the wholo-beorted respect of their studentB in some 
oases. What the students are thus deprived of having from their professors, th^ con 
make up for in the city only to a small extent by contact with the peraoiuliiies, ideas 
and activities of social, religious and civic leaders unconnected with tlio Lniversiiy. — I 
say ‘ to a small extent,’ because wo are not a free people. But even in the city students 
cannot alvi'ays hoar itsdir vniveraiUj auapirea what they may hear not only writhout harm 
but with positive advantage. An example oooure to mo now. A Bengali authoies'i of 
high character, the lady superintendent of a girls' high school recognised by the Universily, 
was prevented from reading a paper on ‘ the message of Rabindranath Tagore ’ in the 
Calcutta University Institute. This fact -will be found recorded, or ought to bo found 
recorded, in the minutes of the Committee of the Calcutta University Instate. But in 
this institute a few men some times lecture, who are men of unclean lives and are 
notorious libclleia of gentlemen and ladies. 

If the University and colleges be removed outside tho city, students will have oven 
le-is ooutoct with tho life and thought of the oily and of tho conntiy generally. This 
will be had for them and for the future of tho country ; as they are to be its future 
citizens, social servants, oud workers in all fields. 

1 do not beUeve in the prevalent official opinion that studente should have nothing 
to do, with iinii-olHdal politics. Mon, — ^modern, civilised man, in any case, — is a 
political animal. And if W'c want our young men to be modem and civilised thoy must 
he political. Men do not on coming of age all at once become what thoy wish to 
be. There is preparation noedod. Politics is a serious tiling. Unloss a student takes 
interest in politics in his youth, ho cannot become a politician or oven a good citizen 
in his maturer years. Nobody has yet contended that tho study of history is bod for 
students. Polities is only contemporary history. If the study of past history be good 
and nooessary, is tho study of contemporary history, of how history is mode, necess^y 
hod and needless ? Government, no doubt, wishes to control and mould the lives of our 
F.tiidenta.in order that they may not moke mischiof and get into trouble ; hut it should 
be remembered that men who ore, or have been mode, porfootly harmless, ootoally or 
potentially, men who have been mode incapable of misohief, are also likely to be power- 
less for good. Control should he suoh os to leave the development of many-sided oapa- 
oily, initiative, lesonraefulneas and strength of ohoractor entirely unaffected. The 
glory of man’s nature lies in this that his conduct may be sulf-dutoruiincd. Even inuo< 
oenoe, that at some of the lower animals, is not noblo if it bo not self-determined. 
Therefore the mote a man is deprived of tho qppartonity and power of self-deteimined 
activity, the more difficult is it made for him to rise to the full height of his being. 

Europe has mmiy aohievements to her credit. One is that she has been pre-eminenldty 
successfnl in disoorvering Natuxe’s laws and therely bsensering the fotoga at Shbuie 
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man’s benefit. Another is the realisation of citizenship and the oonseqnent insistence 
on the lights of man as man. Without any desire to be unjust to exoeptions among them, 
I must say that our European professors have not taught and encouraged our students 
to become citizens, to value th^ manhood and to insist on their rights as men. These 
professors have been more concerned with exacting salaries and obedience and with having 
thw racial superiority rooogidBed hy the students in an abject manner. Eor this reason 
corporate life with European profe^ra eatmot bear good fruit. 

In India the social life of Europeans is distinct from the social 1^ of Indians. For 
this reason, the social life of European professors and their interests and joys and sorrows, 
ore difierent and distinct from thoso of Indian professors and students. The European 
professors’ attitude is one of aloofness, if not sometimes of arrogant contempt. Under the 
circumstafCoea, there cannot be any corporate life instinct with sympathy and cordiality. 
Neither Indian professors nor Indian students can lead unconstrained natural lives in 
the presence or neighbourhood of European professors. The latter, too, must feel the 
presence of Indians in thar midst a source of inconvenience. All these foots are 
greatly to be deplored. But so long as the political status of Indiatu is inferior to that 
of Europeans, a^ so long as the assumed racial superiority of the latter stares Indian 
professors and students in the face in the constitution of the Imperial and Provincial 
educational services, to talk of the growth of a corporate university life is mote a 
mockery than anything else. 

Li England, professors and students can and do mix on terms of perfect aoeial equaliiy. 
Th^ belong to the some oommunify, race and society. In India, Enropea'i professors 
and some I^an ptofessorB, too, cannot and do not mix on terms ct aoeial equity with 
their students. They belong to different communities, races and societies. However 
affable the English prafessors here in India may ho, the gulf between them and their 
students, generally speaking, is impassable, so long at any rate as India oontinnea to be 
treated os the Cindwella of the British Empire. This may bo a harsh truth, but it is a 
fact which it is perfectly useless to conceal. 

In England the intellectual and cultural aims and goals of profoaaors and students 
are the same, and are not in any way antagonistio. An English professor naturally 
desires and intends that his En^sh students should in time equal him in culture and 
intelleotual equipment and strength ; nay, ho must often be delighted with the prospect 
of his students leaving him behind in the race, and outshining him in original work and 
name and fame. What a great etimulus all this must be to the work of both teachers 
and students I In India do the European professors wolcome the prospeot of their Xodian 
students bcooming their equals, not to speak of their being their euperiois, in culture, in 
intellectual equipment and strength and in original work T Or do they work with such 
a prospect in view, to bring about its realisation T I bavo never heard that as a class 
they do so, or that a majority of them or even an appreciable minority of them do so. 
Do they as a class help a^ onooniage their studento to rise to the top T I shall be glad 
to know that they do or will do at the end of the next quarter of a century. 

The Froviucial educational and other services may have been oonstitated with the 
best of intentions, vAieh I do not believe, but they have served as a groat damper on our 
educational enthusiasm, and they ue calculated to dwarf our intelleot and oapooity and 
destroy our self.conhdence and self-iespect. Bo long as they axe not put an e^ to, 
tearhi^ and residentied universitieB under the racial suzerainty of European professors 
can do our students little good. 

In England the political status, time and goals of both professors and students are 
the some. The student is, or may be, when he comes of age, as muoh a oitizea as his 
professor. There is no desire, inducement or thought in the professor’s mind to keep 
his students in political tutelage or subordination. The students take part in politics 
and political debates and in political elections. Politics is not taboo to them. There 
is no politioal surveillance or watching over them. There is no desire or effort to make 
them entirely non-politiaal creatniee, beings witiiout national oonsmonsnesB in a politioal 
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Chatxxrjeb, BAitAB.ua>A— eon<(). — C eattbbjbf, Rai Bahadur Sabat Chakdba — 
CHAITEBJBS, SaTIb CeABUBA — CHATTBI kTEE, SimiTI KUHAB. 


All the ciieumataiioes detailed in the previous paragraphs make the relations between 
students and professors in British universities cordial a^ syinpathetic and fruitful of 
good results. 

Among Indian students themselves there cannot be, under official auspices, the same 
kind of social life as there is among English university students. Uiedal and caste 
distinctions, for which nobody con bl^e Government, stand in the way. As Govern- 
ment is pieced not to interf^ with the religious and social notions of the people, any 
residential system under official auspices oM control cannot but enforce' credo! and 
caste distinotians in a more rigid form than is observable in their present relued 
condition in Indian society. 

In residential and other universities, much depends on the persona who exert influence 
upon the students and the character ^ that inflnence. The Calcutta Univocsity, as at 
present constituted, does not represent all the best literary, artistic, and scientific fruit. 
^ the Bengsdi renascence. Who are then ihe dominating figures in our university T 
And by what metimds do they maintain their ascendancy T BUs anybody received great 
thoughts, new fruitful ideas, moral impetus, pregnant suggestions, or epoch-making ins- 
pirations from them T Do they represent any aide or aspect of the Indian renascence ? 
Is it not by astnteneaa and exercise of patronage, by appealing to men's love of mon^ 
and position and similar low motives, &at ascenda^y is maintained in the Calcutta 
University T What is tlie moral influence of all this on students t What is the resulting 
idea, in &eir minds, of success in life t Is the University in the suburbs going to bo 
under this sort of elevating influence in its corporate existence T 

Should a residential teaching university be founded, I would suggest that its students 
should be given opportunities of social service, eithw in connexion with the Bengal 
Social Service Leagw or in a separate univeraity organisation, so that tlt^ may be in 
touch with their fellow-men in a way best calculated to devolope their ohuaoter 

In the present non-residential university, too, social service should be, as in Harvard 
University, one of the principal reeogniaed student activities. 

I would also urge the establishment of on appointments board, os m the Dacca Uni- 
versity scheme, and the institution and recognition of a students’ employment bureau 
in order to help poor students to become self-supporting, as in America. 


Chattebjee, Bai Bahadur Sabat Ghaebba. 

(a) Ro. 

(&) Suitable buildings should be erected for colleges, hostels and residences of teachers 
and staffs and institutes should be established to which a student should be compelled 
to join in creating a corporate life. 


Chattebjee, Satis Ghaebba. 

I have no sympathy for the propo-al that the University should be removed from 
the heart of the town to a site in the suburbs. It may suffice to extend the present uni- 
versity buildings by fmthcr acquisition of land in the vicmity, and thereby expand the 
activities of the University itself. As for other colleges and residences for teachers and 
students, it is financially advantageous to moke certain improvements in the existing 
system as suggested above, instead of eflbeting a complete change in it. 


Chattebjee, Sueiti Kuhab. 

The present situation where the University of Calcutta has grown up is as good 
as any. Questions of financial practicability ^onld for the present put a stc^ to any 
proposal to remove the University with its colleges and hostels to some ‘ easily aoaes''ibio 
site in the saburbs.* Besides I ^ not think it will be desirable to remove young men 

Zi 
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qhkbuok 21. 


Chatcebjbe, Suxm Euuaii — eoM . — Cuatfebji, Mohini Mohan — Chauseuri, Bhoban 
Mohak — Chaoshubi, The Hon’Ue Babu Kishosi Mohan— Ohaushvby, The 
Hon'ble Babu BRarENDHA Kishobn Boy. 


fioni such a great centre of life as Calcutta. Moat of the modem uniYeisities of England 
have been eatabliahej in big industrial and commercial cmtras. I do not understand why 
we should revert to the medieval type of university in this matter in the case of 
Calcutta. But with a view to i be organisation of our resources in the best way possible, 
we can without great difficulty have a University enclave in Calcutta i)»elf , with the 
Senate House sa its centre. We have a great centre of college life round about College 
Square : the Calcutta Improvement Trust is now operating in HoUiday Street, and we 
could with Government support easily have a university block (like the Medical 
College block), bounded by Colootolah Street in the south, Halliday Street in the west, 
Harrison Hoad in the north and College Street in the east. Land may be acquired for 
the University or for ito colleges and hostels round College Square. Thus without 
necessitating the removal of the University, a great university area can grow up, with 
the various colleges, hostels, laboratories, etc., close to or wiHtin easy distance of one 
another. Within the proposed university en(^ve, suitable residences for prafessors if 
desired may be built, and also hostels ; and everything will conduce to facilitate the 
expansion of the activities of the University and the growth of corporate university life. 


Gbattebji, Mohini Mohan. 

I would suggest in the interests of the health and morals of students that colleges 
be removed from the heart of the town to the suburbs and there located within convenient 
distiuices of one another and wi thin a defined area. The university authorities should be 
vested with magisterial and police powers within such area. 


Chaxtdhxtbi, Bhuban Mohan. 

There are arguments for and against the location of the University in the 
suburbs. Some are of opinion that the University should be situated in tbe centre 
of civic life and others arc for removing it from the bustle and tumult of the city. 
The majority are perhaps in favour of the latter proposal. 


Ch.vudhubi, The Hon’ble Babu Kishobi Mohan. 

It is desirable no doubt, for the growth, of ooiporate university life. Theednce- 
tional institutions for higher eduoation as for as practioable in Calcutta may be located 
in suburbs amidst their own surroundings and a self-oontainod universily, mainly on 
th” residential system, with its colleges, residences, both for professors and students, 
and other requisites for a healthy, int^eofual and moral life, may be established. For 
tho^o students that may reside with their parents and other guf^ians inside Calcutta 
easy oommnnication may bo arranged. 


Cn.vrDiiCB,T, The Hon’ble Babu Bbojhnuba TTrstmuiii Roy. 

Some advsninges might be derived from the removal of the University college to 
an easily accessible site in the qiburbs, but as the Government and the Univmity 
have already spent enormous amounts in raising buildings and purchasing lands in 
Calcutta, it is doubtful whether the benefits to be derived from such remoW will be 
anything like a sufficient oompensatian for the losses and the other various dis^vant- 
agos to be occasioned fay such removal of the oollege away from socieiy and of a large 
number of students from their families and the care of natural guumans no less by 
the removal of tiie oollege from such a neat centra of learning and intelleotual aotivitieB 
as Calcutta. The advoutages ejected by removal may, wi& oertain alterations, eto., 
improvements in the arrangements of hostels and quartan of ptofeBBain be secured 
at perhaps lesser expenses in the town of Calcutta auo. 
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Chauohubt, The Hon'ble Nawab Syex) Xawabaly, Khan Bahadur^-CHOUSHUBY, 

Rai Yatindba 


Chaudhubt, Tlie Hon’ble Hawab Sted Nawabaly, Shan Bahadur. 

It trould be highly desirable that the Univeiaity should be removed outside 
the city. Tlie unhealthy conditions under which students in Calcutta live ha^e 
been referred to in answer to question 18. Neither the hostels nor the attached or 
recognised messes could satisfactorily cope wite the inoreasing number of students 
who resort to the metropolis for university education, there being at present about 
15,000, a small proportion of whom live with parents or approved guardians. A large 
I umber of students numbering 4,000 and over are uncontrolled and left to make their 
ewn arrangements os best they can. Even if the Universil^ could undertake the 
responsibility of providing suitable accommodation for all, the insanitary conditions 
prevailing in the cit^ and the want of snfleient place to erect hostels wonld render 
such responsibilitj; a heavy burden on the time and resources of the University. 
This apart, there is hardly room for the University to expand if suitable teaching 
arrangemente are to be rnade. The difficulties that have been felt as regards the 
expansion of the Presidency College ought to afford a warning in this respect. 

The University should at all ooste be removed outside the city, preferably 
towards the fiarrad^ore side. I anticipate there will be some opposition on the 
part of private institntions which are attended by about 8,000 sindents and also 
fay other vested inteiests. It is also tme that the buildings at present occupied by 
these and other colleges may not fetch anything bke their proper value when put on 
sale. I realise these and ower difficulties as well lying in the wav of removing tlie 
University to a suburb. But the attempt is worth '^e undertaking and deseiiea 
all help from the Government and every heroic effort from the University itself. 
The cause of education in Calcutta has considerably suffered under the present 
unwholesome conditions, and it would be far wiser to spend a large amount on tins 
undertaking at once rather than continue to waste from year to year a no less amount 
to perpetuate the existing evils. As a matter of fact, I do not believe that eithei 
the University or the coltegos who may^come out with it, will hare to undergo any 
serious financial loss by so doing. Their properties in the city may not when sold 
bring their proper value. But it must be borne in mind that the price of land 
outside the oity neocssaiy for locating the colleges and the Universi^ onildings and 
the cost of erecting them will not be as high as in the city and it is quite possible 
that looked at from this view point, the University and the colleges may not have 
mu<^ to lose financially by the change. I would therefore strong urge that the 
University should be removed outside the oity as soon as circumstances peinnt 
along with the present Government colleges. A few private colleges are suro to 
follow file University to the new plane, liie other colleges which may continue to 
oppose '^o scheme must be told plainly by the Government that if they do not wi^ 
to come under the Calcutta University, teaching and residential as it would then 
be, they would have to form part of any new controlling agency that may he formed 
to bring together the outside colleges in Western Bengal. I daro say tho opposition 
will die down end a large number of colleges may eventually desire to ^aro the 
benefits and responsibilities of the new ayetem. 

In this connection I would like to suggest that every high school in Calcutta 
shonld be asked to teach up to the Interm^ate standard on linos suggested by the 
Calcutta University as reorganised. This may entail a burden on these schools and 
so I wonld further suggest that the lower forms shonld be taken away to form 
separate middle schools. The result of this arrangement would be that below tho 
University stage there would be a well defined body of institntions looking after tho 
preparatorv work of the University and for their conrses of studies and examination 
controlled by it. They will foivn feeders to it The arrangement will also lc-s«en 
the proBsnre on the University itself since it will then have to deal with a far less 
number of students than at present. 


Choudhuet, Eai Taundra Nath. 

So far as the reridential ooUegee of the Calcutta Uxuversi^ are ooncemed I think 
that cdllegeB for teaching engineering and technological subieote should he removed 
from th^ity of Calcutta, and other colleges should remain where they now an. 
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QXJSSTION 21. 


CnounHiraY, Bai Yatinsba Nath — eonid . — Chlus, Dr. C. E. — Das, Dr. Kedakhatr — 
Das Gupta, TT™ ChIsura — Das Gupta, Karuha ELahta — ^Das Gupta, Subemsbahath. 


For the esqwnsioa of its aotivities separate uuiTeraities, say, for teaching Indian 
history and antiquity in all tiieir brancmes and for giving hi^ier training in com* 
meroe and trade should be instituted outside the limits of &e torm of Calcutta. But 
till full-fledged universities are established for the teaching of tdiese special sulnecta 
odleges for teaohing ibem ^ould be establi^ed in Calou^. These ^eoial oollegea 
sbouU be controlled by our Univetai^ through different faculties specially created 
for the purpose, consisting of e^ert men only. 

The growth of corporate university life would be amply provided by the hostel 
system and other suitable oiganisationa in tfie line of the Calcutta University Ihstituta 
and tbe like. 


Ciru.18, Br. C. E. 

The removsil of the University and colle^ to an open site outside the town would 
be of the utmost advantage in nearly all respeots. The site should be a very large one 
to remove all fear of future overcrowding, and great attention would have to be paid to 
drainage and sanitation. 


Das, Dr. Kedabkath. 

If the University takes upon itself the task of teaching, then it would be desirable to 
remove it with its constituent colleges to an easily accessible site in the suburbs. 


Das Gufta, Heu Chandba. 

I fully approve of the scheme, and I would like to offer the following suggesticne 
regarding (a) and (e) ; — 

(a) Different colleges should be made to grow and devolope along special bnes while 
the pure scientifio training requir^ for technical branches will be imparted 
in the colleges affiliated in puie so ence. 

(e) There must be good arrangements for sports and for literary recreation. The 
teachers should mix with the students freely. There must be a regulated style 
of living. India is a poor country, and if at their tender age our young men 
are in touch with a very luxurious way of living the moral effect produced 
will be disostroua to the whole oonntiy. 


Das Gupta, Kabxjwa Kanta. 

Btndents should be kept as for as possible away from the distraction of town life. 


Das Gupta, Suberubaitath. 

I am not in favour of the removal of the present site of the Csloutta University 
for reasons which I have already elaborated in Question 8 . 

In addition to thoM drtorated there, I may further note that the health of Cal- 
entta 18 graorftl^ mnoh better than any of its suburbs wbioh are generally malarious. 
The advantage of getting the best medioal aid which wo have in C^utta should also be 
a matter of oonsideratian in a oenfre of student population. 

_ expenses whioh wrill be necessary for such a removal will be enormous and 
with that amount of expenditure the present university needs could be devebped to a 
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Das Gt7pta, Sdbendbabath — eontd. — ^Dx, Susan. Kuuab^Dxt, Baboda Fbosaud — 

Det. N. N. 


much furliher extent than oould be expected by eudh a scheme of transfer. I think 
that if funds are available and the whole plot of land with the Calcutta University as 
the centre and Uie Metnqpolitan Institution as the radius could be acquired and the 
basar removed to other parts of the town, tiiat would be a better scheme. Moat of 
t^ colleges in Calcutta now are contiguous to one another; and if the land is ac- 
quired to the extent I propose there will ha ample field for any contemplated ex- 
pansion of the Universiliy for any time to come. 

Even if the land is not acquired it may not be so difficult for institutiu facilities 
for a corporate life, as the colleges generally are close to one another. Houscb for 
hostels a:^ otiier purposes may be acquired even now without removing the centre. 

Calcutta has generated a peculiar literary atmosphere and it is desirable that the 
advantages of such an atmosphere should be availra to the fullest extent; for it is 
best always to remember that a literal^ atmosphere often is much more useful than 
any amount ^ teaching: in this particular point the development of men seems to 
have much similarity witii the development of trees. 


De, SuasiL Ettuab. 

It is not practicable to introduce a residential system in our university. The 
economic conation of the middle olaes from which by far the largest number of 
students are recruited as well as the peculiar domestic arrangements and social 
restraints would stand seriously in the way of such a scheme. Moreover, it would 
be difficult to get good superintendents or persuade teachers to live with their 
families and freely mix with the students. The conditions of the socially free lifo of 
western countries do not obtain hero. Besides, Cambridge and Oiford universities, 
which arc frequently held up as the best examples of the residential system, are often 
criticised as medisval types — ^typos of universities out off from city life and out of 
touch with a cosmopolitan or civic atmosphere. 


Dbt Baboda Fbosaud. 

It would be a grand thing if a sort o! up-to-date residential university could be 
started in some healtly suburb of Calcutta on the river side. But many vesM intereats 
stand in the way. 


Dbt, N. N. 

For financial as well os practical considerations I do not agree to the proposal that 
the University (with some of its constituent ebUeges) should be removed to an easily 
accessible site in the suburbs. 

The main bulk of the Calcutta colleges are within a very short distance from each 
other and from the Senate House and the University Science College so that it is not 
very difficult for them to be in constant touch with each other and with the University. 

The wont of play-grounds is a very serious matter. But this may be solved by opening 
up a middan on the north-east port UE the town where the Improvement Trust operations 
are going in, and such a maidan could admirably help the growth of corporate life. 

The University Institute can be well-organised so as to be more useful to the students 
of these ebU^es. 

Of course, colleges may be established in the suburbs, like the South Suburban College, 
and the University may readily affiliate these. 

A sufficient number of rent^ houses are always available in the cbllege locality which 
0 onld be taken up os residences for teachers and attached messes for students. ' 
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D'Souza, P. G.— DimiiicuiT, Hobacb B.— Durr, Bamauada— D urr, Rebatt Ramait. 


D’Souza, P. 6. 

The University should be in active touch with life as it m. Our present object 
is not to produce scholarly recluses, but men of notion. It would, therefore, ho a mistake 
to transfer the University to a suburb and accentuate the evils of artiHcial isolation. 


Dunnicliff, Ho&acb B. 

If the Universil^ is to provide intes-collepate lectures its buildings and lalraratoiies 
and other buildii^ should be oocosaible to all those who porticipato in the intor-ooUegiata 
system. 

If a ooUege is situated in a huge town one is confronted with difficulties, such as the 
shortage of land for gomes. Moreover, living in a town brings the student near the 
temptations of town life. 

I nould not advocate the removal of the colleges to the suburbs, but see no reason 
why, in the interests of health, the boarding-houses or hostels should not be moved to 
outside of the di^. 

An Indian aux)erintendent should bo appointed, who should be provided with free 
quarters in the 1 osteL The superintendent marlm attendance, reports any irregularity 
or sickness, and generally supervises the clcanlincsb of the rooms. I do not consider it the 
function of a superintendent to see that the boarders work- but rather to see that idle 
atndents do not prevent diligent students from working. The arrangement by which 
one or two resident assistant superintendents are appointed from the M.A. classes has 
been tried and found satisfactory. I am not of the opinion that the supcrintendeiit should 
be of the assistonir professor grade. Each hostel should be under the personal supervision 
of a member of the college staff. 


Dorr, Bauapada. 

I consider the proposal of the removal of the University to an easily accessible site 
in the suburbs with a view to facilitate the expansion of the activities of the University 
to be sound and desirable. This will remove the students from the din and noise, ab- 
straction and temptation, of a great crowded city and will condnee to more undisturbed 
studies in a more pleasant and quiet atmoephere and, at thi same time, it will have the 
advantage of existing edneational resources of Calcutta. 


Dutt, Bebati Baman. 

1 am not in favour of taking all colleges in Calcutta to the subuibs. However 
spacious and ideal the site may be, very soon our educational requirements will outgrow 
the space limits and there is bound to be a limitation in our natur^ progress and develop- 
ment I am not very sanguine about the beneficent eifecls of such a system of 
withdrawing all institutions and all- students to one humdrum existence divorced 
from the social and religiona instincts of the family. 1 expect every college, wherever 
it be, to develope a sense of corporate life, with its evening lectures and morning 
discourses on theology, education, sociology, and politics, a thousand concerns that affect 
our daily life. The students will live m families in the country towns or villages within 
the radius' of a mile or two, and the professor, too, will live amongst them ; they will 
meet in the college hall, play-ground, rivet ghat, or bank of a tank, and they will live in 
love and joy with greater intimacy and liberty of discussion in their smaller groups. They 
will touch the hearts of the masses of people, and touch the feet of the goddess of Lore, 
and grow true men, true nei^bours and true citizens, true sons and true brothers, 
true Hindus, and true Musolmans. 
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Dutta, Pbouodv Crandba — Gakouu. Surekdba Mohak — Gangult, Syamachabait — 
Gbddxs, Patrick — Ghosa, Fratapcaxdra — Grose, The Hon'ble Bai Debenseb 
Chundeb, Bahadur. 


Dutta, Pbomode Chabikra. 

The Univeisiiy should remain as it is. The lower classes of the Presidency Coll^ 
ffirst, second third, and fourth years) might nith advantage be removed to the suburbs 
and the buildmg given to the University for i ost-gmduate work. 

If any college will remove itself to the suburbs nith the Presideni^ Collie so mnoh 
the better 


Gabouij, Subbnuba Mobab. 

The scheme is very desirable, but too costly ; and it is doubtful whether in a poor 
country like ours it will bo very successful. In any ^hemo of nniversity organisation 
the rO't of higher studies for students should not be made prohibitive. 


GABauu, Stauachabab. 

The rtmoml proposal appoais to ms to be a very nnwise one. Eoanomy, it obvious- 
ly disr^rds ; it stands up for w bat is after all not a necessity ; and apparently it has 
no definite view as to hoa the existing costly buildings in the city are to be disposed of. 
It is not hiiJf a century yet dnc'' the laying down of the foundation of the Presidenoy 
CoUege buildings fay Sir George Campbell, then Lieutenant-Gkivernor of Bengal. He was 
Lieutenant-Governor from 1871 to 1874. A street in Paris bears the name of Rut de 
VUnireraUi, and from this an obvious inference is that the University of Paris is in the 
heart of the city. If Paris can have her university within her limits why cannot Calcutta 
do the same ? The proposers of removal appear to be obsessed by the English modes 
of Oxford and Cambrid^. 

If necessity arises in future for 1h' cvpanuon of the Universily of Calcutta by the 
addition of new colleges, lesidential quartets, and recreation grounds it will in every way 
be desirable to have them in the suburba Ihich a course would be evolutionary : 
removal would be revolutionary. 


Geddes, Patrick. 

The proposal that the University be removed to the suburbs appears to me absurd; 
and not even frankly so, but only explicable as a timid end fu^e proposed against 
‘ uniest * — for whioh university reorganisation, and not this scheme of exile (whole- 
sale because of individual cases), must be left to deal with; and 1 do not say merely to 
allay, but to transform into useM enorgieB. 

Were the University transported to-morrow a new university would necessarily 
arise, as is natural to every great city. 


Ghosa, Fsatafcabdba. 

It would bo surely advantageous to all concerned if better and more commodious 
sites were secured on the banks of the Hugli, north and south of Caicntta, easily accessible 
by trams, etc. 


Ghose, Tlie Hon’ble Bai Debebueb CShububb, Bahadur. 

I 

The idea of removing the University and its affiliated colleges from the eorowded port 
of Calcutta to some such suburban part as Ballygunge would have been an admirable 
one if it had been started sixty years ago. Por financial and eoonomio ceaaons It la 
now impracticable, and we must put up with existing conditions. 
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Ohosb, Sir Bav Bkhaby — Ohosh, Bocal Chaitdba — Ghosh, Shvaphasad. 


Ghoss, Sir Bash Bbhabt. 

I am in sympathy with the proposal for the removal of the University to a suitable 
site in the suburbs as tending to seoure the objects stated, and, the proposal should 
be oanied out at once, if funds permit. Government will be expected to provide for it 
liberally. It is necessary that the site selected should be easily accessible, and it 
should be optional with ^e existing colleges to remove to the site. • 


Ghosh, Bihal Chahhba. 

Only the poH-graduate depnrlmeHt, wi& library and research laboratories, should 
be removed to an e^y accessible dte in the suburbs, and centralised there. 

(i) Aiter a four or five years’ stay in the city post-graduate students require a change 

to healthier surroundings. 

(ii) Thqy are then in greater need of retired work and segregation from unhealthy 

influences. 

(iii) They are in greater need of a closer association with teachers and their work. 

For this advanced work the University should be transferred to the suburbs, but to 
an easily accessible site, for many students would still have to be in touoh with centres 
of population, t.g,, clinical work at the hospitals, teaching work at the schools, attend- 
ance at solicitors’ offices, and studies of civic problems. 

Colleges for under-graduate studies should not be removed from uhere they are , on 
the contrary^ more colleges should be opened in areas oE the city — fast growing in import- 
ance — e.g., Howrah, Coasipore, and Entally. 

Such coUegee should be kept up and increased in district towns as youths betneen 
s'xteen and te enty' should remain with thdr parents as much as poasible and ehoul J be 
of as little expense to their guardians as possible. Also they stould be encouraged to 
go through some manual training in the workshops of the town. Fiurther, the popula- 
tion of towns should not lose touch with aecondaiy education. 


Ghosh, Devapbasad. 

The residential ^e of university away from the* haunts of men, as seems to bo 
wtemplated in this question, is a distinctly mediesval oonoept. Students — ^unmersed 
m an atmosphere of pure study, far from the madding crowds' ignoble strife, untouched 
and unmoved by any of the multitudinous ouxrents of modem life — ore extremely 
onlikely to develqpe into active, useful, and intelligent oitisens who ore to shape tiie 
foture destiny of tiie country. To start residential universities of this d^stereid iype 
is a most retrograde step. 

Secondly, to_ create suoh a university ab initio would be immensely expensive, 
the money required for which might be much more profitably spent in improving the 
University as it stands; and it is consequently very likely to render education much 
more expensive to the students themselves. 

I am not in favour of still more iucreasing (he eongestian in Calcutta: but the 
remedy lies not in instituting a still more congested universily in Calcutta suburb, 
ti>ut in building (and in encouraging the oreatiem of) colleges and still more colleges 
in the mofussil, the Calcutta Umveraity still remaining of the federal type. 

Sven in England the residential ^ype has beoome semething of an anadhronism; 
and most of the modem universities ^t have been started ate not modelled after 
Oxford or Cambridge. 
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Ghosh, Jkanchajhdba. 

(a), (h), and (c) I fully approve of the proposal that the UniveiBity (and such of its 
oonstituent colleges as may desire) should be removed to an easily accessible site* 
in the suburbs. 

This should be done wholly, or partially, if funds allow. 

Ghosh, Jnaheitdra CH.un>QA. 

The University should not be removed to the suburbs. It must always be the 
‘ University of the busy ’ as distinguished from the ‘ University of the wealthy.’ “ The 
poor students in Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Aberdeen work in a garret smd lire on oatmeal 
porridge during the winter months, attending thei'niversity classes, to go back again to 
the plough or to the oounter in the summer to enable them to attend the next winter 
session. Does snyone doubt the blessings which the Scottish universities have for many 
generations conferred on the middle and poor classes of their country T ” [Life and Ex- 
ferienees of Sir H. B. Boseoe, jiaga i77.] 

A residential university is merely a catchword. Even in wealthy England the modem 
universities of Manchester, Leeds, Liverpool, Sheffield, and Birmingham have success- 
fully fought for the ' dethronement of this mischievous idol.’ The money that is neces- 
sary for this purpose could be far better spent in establishing more arts oolleges and 
in opening well-equipped teohnological and agrioultural departments of the University. 
Ilie University of CUoutta should be modelled on the lines of the modern universities 
of England, of whose achievement Sir Edward Thorpe speaks in such eloquent terms : — 

“ Erom the aircumstanco that they are all situated in large towns and in the midst 
of industrial communities the study of science as a rule is a prominent feature 
in their scheme of instruotion and, accordingly, their science facultieB an usually 
strongly developed. A spirit of emulation makes them all active centres of 
researeh, especially in physical science and in its technical applications, and 
their aggregate output of scientific enquiry is now very considerable, ami in 
extent and quality compares most favourably with that of continental nations. 
Their influenoe upon the conduct of those industries which ultimately depend 
upon science is obeady very marked and, as the number of scicntificaiiy 
trained men becomes larger, as the result of their instruction, their infiocnce 
is bound to become still greater. With the diffusion of a knowledge of scientific 
principles new applications of science to practice will folbw, and these in their 
turn vrill react upon the instruction in the schools of science. The ultimate effect 
of all this will be a still clearer recognition by the community that the perman- 
ence ond eventual success of our manufacturing industries depends upon the 
intelligent applications of science.” [Life of Sir II. E. Soscoe, page 95.] 


Ghosh, Bai Bahadur Nisi Eakta. 

If financial consideration would not be a bar I think it is a fair proposal that the 
University, with all its constituent colleges and {not ae many of them as may desire), should 
be removed to an easily accessible site in the suburbs, for its expansion, for erection of 
buildings for residence of students and te.schor8, and for colleges and, generally, for the 
growth of corporate university life. But would it be practicable for such an old-standing 
University like that of Calcutta to shift with all its constituent colleges ? And would 
not the oost be prohibitive T 

Besides, is there any likelihood that the numerous oolleges in Calcutta will bo willing 
to shift themselves along with the University in the suburbs, incurring such heavy ex- 
penditure, unless compeUed t Even if some of the colleges do agree, others will runain. 
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m their present localities, and ivould these cirounutanoos hdp the growth of a corporate 
Uaiversity life ae contemplated T 

This may be very feasible and praotioablo is the case of a univeraity going to be 
newly founded but* may, for financial reasons, be not practicable at all in case of an 
old-standing uniTeraity l^e that of Calcutta. 

The removal of the seat of the present Cniveiaity, with the colleges ineorporated to it 
and a few other colleges like the Presidency College, in the suburbs, leaving other large 
colleges in the centre of the town, would not» hdp the development of the corporate 
anirersity life. An attempt in that dh action, if apparently suceesaful, may, for 
varions reasons, turn out to be an artiiicial one rather than helpfnl to the spontaneous 
growth of such a corporate life. 


Gilch&ist, B. N. 

1 oppose further concentration of university institutians in Calcutta for reasons 
academical, moral, and physioal. At the same time, I advocate making full use of what 
material exists at present for the future universities. The removal aC the Univarsiiy 
from Csloutta to an easily accessible site in the suburbs, audh as Alipore and Belgatdbia, 
is very desirable, but I do not see how it can be financed. In the s^eme I put forward 
I should like to see the present univarsiiy buildinga ^ven over to the State Univeimty; 
and the new Caloutta Univeraiiy should be a univarsil^ on tiie new London modd. 
The removal of the new Univeraliy College to the suburbs would be vary desirable, 
but the removal of the oonstituent ooUeges would be possible only if the buildings 
of these ooUeges could be sdd. Censiderations other than Vandal would, however, 
prevent the removal of missionoiy ooUeges, and their loss would be s deadly one for 
tile Univcrsliy. Any new coUeges that might be ineorporated in the Univerai^ should 
be built in a foss enensive area than Cdoutta. 

The Presidency College, again, might be made the University college, and the 
unitary arts colleges of the State Univerdty built in an accesBible site. Beasons 
sentimental, as well as finandal, would stand in the way of such a plan. 

The imposEibilitv of finandng anv considerable movement suoh as is suggested in 
the question strengthens the case for the concentration in mofnasil centres where 
university fadlities already exist. Once this is accepted I see little reason for spend- 
ing huge sums for removing coUeges from Caloutta when a result similar to that 
given in the answer, vi ». : — 

(i) Expanding the aotivities of tiie Univerdly. 

(ii) The erection of suitable buildings for ooUeges, residences for staff, and 

students’ hostels. 

(iii) The growth of corporate life may be achieved by tiie far less expensive sciheme 

I advocate. It seems to me a ridiculous waste of both monoy and 
resources to pay a lakh.of rupees for a bi^a of land when it can be had 
at a tenth of the price in good, healtiiy, mofussU centres where buildinsB 
already exist. OtWr reasons, physiou, moral, and academioal, added, 
the argument for expansion of selected mufossal centres seems to me over- 
nhelmine. Borne was not built in a day; nor will these universitieB be 
built in a dnv; hut we can at least lay down the framework of a pdlioy 
which wiU allow for their growth in the future. 


Goswami, Bhagabat Eumab Sastbi. 

The ideal is certainly good, and it is not at all impraoticable. The cost wiU largely 
bo covered by the sale of existing buildings. The advantages are immense and will be 
in all directions. The whole conoem, howo>'er, must bo ran on strictly badness lines to 
make high edneation as littis costly as possible, in order nob to jeopardise its widest 
diffusion among the people. 
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If neoessaiy, the local GoTemment shoaM be empowered to levy a epeoiol education 
oeee to meet partially the initial espenditare for auch a Bolunne and for its succcaafat 
operaldon in future. Ways may be found to ‘ tap * the lawyers, bankers, and zamindaie 
in poaaeasion (rf the accumulate wealth of the country for t^ really useful purxtose. 

GoswAia, Bai Sahib Bidhobhusah. 

* 

I fully approve the proposal that the University and its constituent colleges should 
be remote from the bustle and tumult of a big city to its noiseless and sequestered 
suburbs. 


GmiA, JlTES Chandba. 

I cannot approve of the suggeaiaon of the removal of the University to the suburbs 
as that would cause immense hardship to poor students whose number is legion. 


GtTHA, BAJACnEAETA. 

I am opposed to the proposal that the Univeiuity and such of its constituent 
colleges as may desire should be removed to an easily accessible site in the suburbs ; and 
for the following reasons : — 

(i) The cost would be enormous and prohibitive, while the gain would not answer 

to it. All the colleges in Calcutta, with the exception of one or two, have 
buildings of their owil If they ore forced to abandon them and to remove 
to tlie suburbs the sale-proceeds of these wiU fall far short of the vast amount 
of money that will be noceasoiy for their location in the now site. The 
deficit must be made good by the Government. With a fraction of the money 
that would be requir^ for this purpose elementary education might be made 
free, secondary eduoation widely diSnsed and higUy improved, and the Uni- 
versity itself immensely strengthened. If, however, those of the colleges 
that do not oboose to go are left undisturbed — the thought of removing the 
hlediool College with the hospitals attached to it eon never be entertained — 
the scheme wdl be defeated of one of its purposes, viz., that of fostering tho 
growth of corporate university life. 

(ii) The Haldane Commissian of 1010 fully considered the adv.mtagcs of centralis- 

ation in the ease of the University of London, and I'ccoiniiiondcd tho creation 
of a university quarter in that city. But the considerations that appiy to 
London do not apply to Calcutta ; wealth of the ono bears no proi>ortion 
to the wealth of tho other ; and the traditions and social organisation of tho 
two oro quite difierent. And even in London, tho Coinmissionors admit, 
complete centralisation will not bo possible. 

(ii') It should further be noted that tho Haldane Commission did not rooommend tho 
removal of tho University to tho suburbs of the city. Their words are: — “Wo 
think the aim should be to bring the constituent colleges and tho univossity 
deportments in one part of London, ond group them round tho central build- 
ings of the University when they arc not actually witliin its walls.’’ If it bo 
thought desirable for the Calcutta University to follow this advice it can do 
BO far mote easily at its present site than by adopting tho scheme under 
disouBSum. There is already something like a university quarter in Csleutta. 
The Senate House, the Darbhanga Building, tho Presidency College, the Sans- 
krit College, the David Hare l^sining College, the Medical Collie, with its 
hesteb and hospitalB, the Hindu and ]£iie schools, the Eordinge Hostel, the 
Eden Hindn Hostel, and the University Institute ore contiguous to one 
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another. The City School is two minutes’ walk from the IJniTonity ; the 
City, Bipon, Bangabasi, St. Faul’a, Vidyasagar, Bethune, Scottish Chuiohes, 
and the UniTeiaity Sdeace coU^es are within easy distances from it. There 
remain three other coUsges — St ^Tier’s, Central and South Suburban — ^the 
first two are easily accessible from it by tr^ ; so that there is only one college 
which is at a considerable distance from the stream of academic life in Calcutta. 
If it be held indispensable to ti>e well-being of the UniTeiaity to bring all the 
constituent colleges together, and group them round the Senate House, the 
most feasible plan would be to acquire sites for them in the area bounded 
on the north by the Machuabaear Street, on the east by the CSroular Bioad, 
and on the south by the Bowbazar Street. The price of land is much higher 
in the city than in the suburbs ; but we shall have to build far fewer buildi^^ ; 
and as all the colleges will be located in the heart of Calcutta neither 
the students nor their guardians will hare any objections to the proposed 
centroh'salion. 


Gttpta, TJues Cbaitdsa. 

No such removal is necessary and it would exclude many students from uniTendt^ 
education. 

Such removal will practaeoUy make the colleges residential. 


Haldab, Umbb Chabdba. 

I am against the removal of the Univeraify to a site in the suburbs on the following 
grounds : — 

(i) The removal will deprive the students of the spemal opportunities offered for 

civic education by the exigencies of town life. 

(ii) The removal will be detrimental to the formation imd growth of Tiatimwai 

character, the foundations of which are laid in town life. 

(iii) The removal will involve unnecessary hardship and e^ense on the part of 

poor students and those living with thdr parents or guardiaiu, who vrill be 
compelled to live in the hostm. 

(iv) The ends mentioned in (a), (b), (o) may be sohieved by acquiring land round 

the present site of the tlniversity and erecting suitable buildings there. 

(v) Modem universities have been established and are flourishing in large towiu 

in America, Burope, Japan, and nhiTin- 


Habley, a. H, 

I ain not of opinion that the University should be removed to a site in the 
•jbiir - b. an»e Cdkntta oflers <snch facilities as have been advantageous to students in 
■We-^n and have tended to the prosperity and progress ^f those universities. 
But ii <l=~.rablt*thit a oollege which cannot provide its students with facilities for 
irtam-AOs 'i:., -hould beentoaraged firuncially, if necessary, to removo to an easily 
ar>3s!fauttlv siibnrb. 


Houasd, Eevd. W. E. S. 

An shogesbfli aumirnbk p-qposaL I 1 *tb treated of it under question 6. 
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HhQj The Hon’ble Maulvi A. K. Fueltil. 

(a), (i) and (o). I am in favour of a removal of ifae Universii^ to an easily acoea- 
eiUe ate in the subuiba ‘with a mew to facilitate Hie objects set forth. 


Hydabi, M. a. N. 

The only suggestion that I have to offer is (Jiat from a financial point of view such 
a removal would be really an economy for the sites where the existing collies happen to 
be located must be very valuable and can be sold without any loss. 


IicAH, The Hon’ble Justice Six At.t. 

The growth of corparate university life is not practicable in the Indian universities, 
where the bulk of the colleges are ‘ external ’ and situated at great distances from each 
other. But, as I have indicated in my previous answers, universities should maintain 
at least one university college where tiie best possible B3rstem of education should be 
endeavoured to be obtained by attracting the best teachers. I have also indicated how 
professors should be encouraged to go round to the ' external ’ colleges and deliver 
lectures, each in his special subject, so as to raise the standard of lectures everywhere. 


Indian Association, Calcutta. 

* The idea is good, but the outlay would be enormous, and perhaps prohibitive. Further, 
it would be difficult to remove existing colleges which are already located in Celoutta. 


Iteb, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice T. V. Seshagibz. 

I do not thinV it desirable to remove a university from the centre of population 
to a secluded. area. 


Jenhiegs, The Hon’ble Mr. J. G. 

Without venturing to speak of Calcutta, mth the conditions of which I am not 
particularly familiar, I may say that an essential feature of the Patna University scheme 
is the establishment of a unitary residential and teaching centre in Patna. Government 
have acquired an area of approximately one square mile for the University and plans for 
the buildingB to be erected thereon ore under discussion, although during the war there is 
little likelihood of their m Aetialising. Without such a university centre to set the example 
there would be little likelihood of the divisional centres developing into unitary uni* 
versities in the course of time. Perhaps it may similarly be said of Calcutta that so long 
as there is no example of a unitary re^entiol university in the metropolis the ideal is 
Boanely likely to flourish in the rest of the provinca On the other hand, all the many 
OoUsgesinOdauttaarenotlikely tohe uprooted, and something cm doubtless be done^ 
Md BO far as post-graduate studies are conoemed is being done, to group them into one 
or mote aggregates of mutually helpful and complementary institutions, whethor relatad 
to a unitary eentre, as in the Patna Univertity scheme, or not. * 
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Eadib, a. F. M. Abdul. 

The lemoTal of the UniTersity to any good site in the suburbs will be a material 
help towards creating a literary and soholorly atmosphere which, even up till now, the 
UniTersity has failed to create owing to its situation in a busy quarter of a big tom 
where one cannot live and work with that singleness of purpose which should characterise 
the university professors and alumni. 


Eab, SrrEa Chakdba. 

I think the proposal that the University and its constituent colleges should be 
removed to an easily accosaible site in the suburbs is worth serious consideration. The 
idea of a university town with collegca and residences for teachers and students grouped 
together is open to the single objection that the financial difficulties may be serious, in 
spite of the fact that land is very muck cheaper in the suburbs than in Calcutta. No great 
weight attaches to the objection sometimes raised that our day scbolars living with 
gna^ons in Calcutta wouM be put to serious difficulties in attending lectures at a great 
distance. This is easily overcome by the provision of cheap tram-car communication. 
£ do not go in for an out-and-out residential university. The peculiar conditions of our 
Bodal life and the general poverty of a large class of our students would impose tremend- 
ous hardship tm them if residence is insisted on in every case. 


Ko, Taw Sbin. 

The University should be removed to the suburbs. Town life is inimical to nni- 
versity life in all its forma Learning can never grow amidst tlie distractions and pleasures 
of a large town. 


Kuhdu, Bai Bejoy Nabayae, Bahadoi. 

It is desirable that the University should be removed to an easily accessible site 
in the suburbs and reddentiol schools and colleges should be established them The at- 
tached hostels should be divided into blocks, and each block should not accommodate more 
than forty boys, who will be under one paid saporintendent. There should be a library 
and laboratory and on attached hospital and prayor-housos for students of diSerent reli- 
gions, quarters for teachers should also be erected near tho hostels. I know of guardians 
who keenly feel tho necessity of a reeadeniial college of tho kind for want of which they 
ore obliged against their will to send their boys to unprotected boarding-houses. As 
^regards the peouniaiy question, in a big institution of this kind, which should be provided 
'with its own tanks, gardens, etc., the expenses which the students will have to boar will 
not be more than at present- I personally know of some asylums existing on the 
MAlaboE coast where 300 to 700 persoiu live, which are so economically managed that 
the cost per head, including medical expenses, does not exceed Bs. 7. In starting an 
institution like this a largo sum will, of course, be required in the beginning, which I 
think Government and the rich people will ungrudgingly Absoribe, os they will be 
amply compensated hereafter. 


Latif, Syed -Abdul, Ehan Bahadur. 

The removal of the University emd its constituent odUema to on easily aooes- 
BiUe site in the suburbs is very necessary. This will not emfy oreate an atmosphere 
of academic calm, but will also help the gzowtii of corporate universiiy life. 
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MAHAIiANOBIS, Fbasanta Chabdba. 

It is thoroughly undosirablo to removo tho central university quarters from its 
present site. I do not believe a greater miolako thou this can over bo committed. It 
would have a highly injurious cficct on : — 

(a) tho aotivities of the University ; and 

(t) to some extent it would be easier to provide suitable buildings if the site is removed 
to a suburb, but I do not bolieve that the problem of finding suffioiont available grounds 
near the central nnivorsity quarters is, after all, one of insurmountable difficulty ; 

(c) tho growth of ooipoEate life. 

In tho tvt entioth century there is not a singlo instance of any important university 
being founded on a aito other than in important oentccs of population. In Bmigal it 
would bo a great mistake to isolate tho Univoraity from tho intoUeotual centre of the 
province. It must be definitely rccagniaod that on educational institutioa in the modem 
world best serves its universal ends by being thoroughly and efficiently ‘ local ’ in its 
foundations. 


Mahasai, Eukab Eshitibdbaseb, Bai. 

It would not be expedient to remove the University to the sub&rbs. It will entail 
heavy expenditure without any proportionate gain in effioienoy. 

If tho Caloutta University is turned into a teaohing university, with tire Caloutta 
eoUeges as the units with on extra jurisdioilon for conferring degrees on mofussil 
colleges in Western Bengal only, as proposed in answer to question 4, the question 
of the removal of the Uiuversity will not then ariso. 


Mahtab, The Hon'ble Sir Buat Chabd. 

The cost may be prohibitive, but it would undoubtedly be a move in the right diiee- 
tion to remove the University to an easily accessible site in tho suburbs, such as 
pore, BaUygunge, or Cossipore. 


Matcba, (xOFal Cbabbba. 

If the existing nature of the Calcutta University is maintained, and colleges situated in 
the distant mofussil continue to remain affiliate, it is diffioult to peroeive how the 
removal of a college or tu'O from their presmt eitcB will lead to the exxMmsion of the 
University aotivities and help the grow'th of corporate university life. The question 
of cost fnnuahes a strong ground against such removal. 


Maitba, Hebaubachabdba. 

Colleges may be established in the suburbs. Quito apart from the objeots men- 
tioned in the question the establishment of new colleges is needed to meet Uie growing 
demand for university education. But the University should not be removed outside 
the city. It is the ornament and glory, in an iutcUeotual sense, of a city like Chlcutta. 
Steps ^ould be taken towards the conversion of the city into a university town. 
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Majumsab, Bibaj Mohan. 

It is very desirablo that the TTniveraity and all the Colontta ooUoges should be 
removed from the crovded quarters to the suburbs where land even now may bo seoured 
at a cheap rate and in large quantitioe. There is no doubt that if suitable buildings 
for the different colleges, uitli residential quarters for tho professors and hostels for 
students, he erected, with extensive playgrounds around them the health and moralo 
of the students would be improved and it may lead to the growth of corporate 
university life amongst the student commimity. But when we thhik of the financial 
resources to carry on such a scheme— it is redact to nothing but a dream. 


Majuusab, Panohanan. 

I am not in favour of the proposal for the following reasons : — 

(i) The cost of education will become very much greater. 

(ii) A suitable site is not available, or ‘^at [least the proposed site does not 

possess the advantages of CSalcntia.] ‘ 

(iu) The estrangement from home, and the absence of home influences, will have 

a bad effect upon the character of the students. 

(iv) Caste prejudices will hamper the growth of corporate university life. 


Majuhdab, Rambsh Chandba. 

The proposal will entofl the expenditure of a vast sum of money which may 
be more profitably employed in establishing more colleges. It is a notorious fact that 
every year a large number of students cannot secure admission into colleges for want of 
acoonunodation. This constitutes a grave situation and requires instant remedy. 

Besides the removal of the University to a lonely suburb, for £rom the healthy current 
of lifsb seems to me a doubtful blessing. 


Majitudbb, Nabehbbakhiiab. 

A Bubiuban university will not be able to utilise the rich resources of Calcutta 
referred to in my answer to question 8. 

Qlie scihemB is impracticable not meretly beoause of the waste of the existing edu- 
cational plant that it will imply, but also for the expensiveness of the residential 
arrangements which will be prohibitive to the average Bengali student. 


Mabumdab, The Hon’ble Babu Amvika Ohaban. 

It would no doubt be a great step taken towards the advancement of hi^et edu- 
cation if the seat of the Calcutta University could be removed to a weU-ohosen suburb of 
the town where it might grow and expand in a serene atmosphere of education and away 
from the bustle and confusion, as wefl os the many temptations of a vast business city 
like Calcutta, But I am afraid the cost of such an experiment would be veiy heavy, if 
not prohibitiveb 
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Mitba, The Hon’ble Bai Mabbnoba Chaeeba, Bahadur. 

Calcutta is not a suitable place for facilitaiing the eicpansian of the Universii^. 

It, and its constituent ccmegeB, can be conveniently removed to some easily aoces- 
mble place iritiiiu fifty miles, or erven some smaller distoce from Calcutta, irhere large 
tracts of land can be purchased at a cheap price and ideal buUdinra may be constructed 
thereon. Enquiry may be set on foot as to the place particularly suitable for the 
University. Such a place should be near to a railway station and also near the river- 
side. Buildings for the residence of students, as well as teachers, should be 
constructed. 


MitteRj Dr. Dwarbaeath. 

I do not approve of the proposed removal of the University and its ooUemB 
from their present site to the suburbs of Calcutta, but would suggest that near ^ 
present site of the University more land may be acquired with a view to an expansion 
of the activities of the Univertity. I would suggest that, if feasible, all colleges in 
Calcutta diould be located in a central position near the site of the University. 

Mitteb, The Hon’hle Mr. Pbovash Chdeebb. 

The enormous sums that will be necessary to give e&ot to these suggeetimiB will 
benefit the cause of education far more if they are spent for the benefit of the existing 
institutions and other necesBaty institutions, Mth general and voeationBl. Di the next 

S ee, 1 do not think it will be possible miher for &e Government, the University, or 
I people to find anything approaching the requisite sums of money. Lastly, it will 
mean sudh a reokless waste of large sums already sunk and sudh a disloaatian ^ exist* 
ing conditions that the results will be almost disastrous. 

Mxtkebjee, Aijhab Chabtdba. 

!nie scheme is desirable, if funds permit. 


Mheebjee, Dr. Adittaeath. 

(«)! (h) and (e). This is mainly a financial question, and if there be no financial 
difRoulty the ideals enumerated in the question ore excellent and I would heartily 
support ^tlic scheme, provided that the roudontiBl system contemplated does not 
prove too rosily for our students. 


Mukebjee, Butot Gopal. 

It would be a distinct gain if the Univertity and some of its constituent colleges 
be removed to an easily accessible site in the suburbs. One material advantage of such 
an arrangement would be the removal of the students from the unwholesome influences 
of a crowded metn^lis. They would be free from the vaiiouB dutractions incidental to 
town life, and such isolation would be quite in consonance with the educational methods 
of ancient India. But there is one 8eriouB*obstade to the realisation of this high ideal. 
Duxmg the lost few years large sums of mon^ have been spent on buildings designed 
exdusivdy to meet the requirements of certain educational institutions, and it is extremdy 
doubtful whether they would now fetch their price in the market, if sought to be disposed 
of by sale. The main question thus redneea itself to one of finance, and it is for the 
authoritiedVffthese InstitutionB to consider whether this financial 'problem oan bp a^ 
quatel|y solved. 
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QUESTION 21. 


UUSUBJEE, BAPUAILUTAri. 


Mukebjee, Bauhaxaual. 

As the means of commiinioaiion exist at present, a site, however cooTenient it 
may otliernise be, will be more or lees inaccessible, ^e present TTniversity has created 
around it a zone of college-going population. The distance of the college site from the 
centres of civic and social life is not a thing to be desired under present conditions when 
we have already had too much of separation of intelleotnal interests from the human 
and dvio issues of life, created and emphasised by the existing education. It is the college 
which represents the high water-mark of communal intorest in farming a better average 
type of manhood, and it is the college that is, or ought to be, most concerned of all pnblio 
institutions to open the gates of culture to all peof^ rich or poor, high or low. In India 
higher education had always been recognised as enlarging man’s sphere of social service 
and the ideal always was to extend and difiuse culture amongst all. Tlie application of 
aggressive good-will to the human issues of education led In^on teachers to act not merely 
as educational advisers and advocates, but as friends, philosophers, and ministers to the 
locality. In western learning in India a mechanical division ot labour and a consequent 
isolation of the human and social sdences have resulted in futile spedalisma. In western 
educatkm this abstraction of specialised aspects has been strengthened by the general 
dissociation of tliought from action and from life. Hiis is perhaps the strongest argument 
ag^st the removal of the centralised teaching university from Calcutta to the suburbs 
which will further emphasise the intelleotusl isolation and detachment with whidh western 
education has been associnted in our country. If the college is to develope as a true 
social and civic centre, feeding, and being fed, by the deep iaanea of life of the metropolitan 
city and designing and inspiring social action and policy, its existence and development 
m the heart of the xiopnlation ore advantages, while a forced removal would, in on et» 
moapbere of academic aloofness, seclusioa and stagnation postpone the dale when the 
Univorisity would be constant in its watchfulness towards a fuller civic and social appli- 
cation of every sort of specialised capacity and training. The professor no longer oon* 
fined to his library or the laboratory, the professor abroad in homes and shuns, workshops, 
and dubs, one who teaches as ho learns, and Icoms as he tooehes, and whose learning 
and teaching are all for social and civic education and betterment — that is a type, too 
rare as yet, and that a teaching univeraily, far away from the life of the people^ with its 
joys and sorrows, hopes and aspiiptions, and from the opportunities of social wftrk 
sei vice can seldom develop in our country. Apart from these, the expense and the waste 
will be immense, and this for only 7*7 per cent of the population in a country where 
primary and secondary education are not being projmrtionately encouraged. 

The teaching umversity in the suburbs, again, implies the residential system which 
will be too costly for the average Bengali student, expensive not merdy for the 
boarding and tuition fee^ but also for the time and en6re^ spent in an eduoation that 
after all trains them so little for living life eadly, joyously, nobly. 

Moreover, as long as in the government of the University, and its residential and other 
arrangements, the intdlcotual and natural leaders of the country do not occupy the posi- 
tion and status which they rightly hold in the universilies of the West, the reddential 
1 mversity in the suburbs will not bo calculated to develope a healthy corparate life among 
studmts and teochma, and the country will also lose in the freedom and initiative the 
teachers are now enjo 3 nng outside the range of any rigid residential organisation. There 
oamot be a healthy ’ oorpwate life in the Univoraitv which cuts itself aloof in a fanded 
imtation of the oonservativo traditions of Oxford and Cambridge from the main currents 
of the cmmtry a mtellectual and aodol life. In England the universities of the new type 
charterrf within the last few yeors are aB munidpal. They are Birmingham, Bristol, 
Ijv^ol, Loudon (reorganised), Manchester, and Shofiidd. These dvio institn- 
tiOTs hod their origm m an endeavour ‘ to raise the intdleotuol level of the towns ’ in 
wtaoh they were placed. But situated os they are in the centre of England's commercial 
rad mdustnal life, rad confronted by on intense desire of the students and the people 
for peoter effiomgy m these activities, they immediately widened thdr scope of work 
and beoame strongly techuologioal. England is looking not to Oxford and Cambridge 
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MUKEBJEE, BADSAKAmii—COtUd. — ^MUKHEBJEE, B. — ^MUEHOVASBYAYA, Dr. SVAUABAE. 


but to these nenr toim muTersitieB os agoits in promoting her economic and military 
efficiency during tlie coarse of the war. In the United States of America orery Western 
State has its university which is not only in its purpose service, but also in its support 
jmblic. Beyond ihia dties have mode provision of a like character. The University of 
Chioago, for instance^ occupies on unique position with reference to higher education in 
the Middle West. Upon it largely rests the responsibility of maintaining and extendiug 
grodunto work of the highest type, and tho ultimate establishment of professional schools 
upon a graduate basis. On the other hand, the location in a great city throsioAipon the 
Universiiy the obligation to provide for under -graduate teaching. It is the aim of the 
University to fulfil both these functions with fidelity to the best standards, and without 
sacrificing either task to the other. The University extension and social selllement 
work are among the other distinctive features of this University, originating in the special 
needs, opportunities and responsibilities of the University in the midst of a great agglo- 
meration of the population. 

In Calcutta the large and wealthy population conditions that the University ou^t to 
continue to render under-graduate teaching nork, as well as to provide for &e highest 
teaching in the professions, commercial science, and technology, to satisfy the insistent 
demands of the urban population for efficiency in these departments. I^e largest and 
wealthiest centre of population in India cannot remain unprovided with facilities for 
higher education, and even if the present colleges and tho centralised university ore re- 
moved to the suburbs there irill be on inevitable tendency for new colleges to be estab- 
lished which will Le bound to flourish at the expense of the university in the suburbs that 
wiU stagnate in the shade of intellectual and civic isolation. In the struggle for survival 
among universities the civic nniversit}' in tho heart of the city developing a civic per- 
sonality will proeper more than a hermit university vliioh lives in the suburbs to ‘protect’ 
its cla.«iaal nature from the throbbing life of the multitude. 


Murhbbjbe, B. 

There is much to be said both for and against the removal of the University to 
the suburbs. The question uus exliaustively disoossed and considered a fen- years 
ago. Ilio question is largely one of financei J need not deal with tho arguments that 
uere put forward some years ago on both skies of the question. On .he uhole, it uii' bo 
on immense advantage to^o cause of education if the University ran be removed from 
its present site to tho sulmrbB. It uill add greatly to the strength and efficiency of the 
University. Moat of the xnressing difficulties of the UnivoTbity will be easily and quickly 
removed by such a removal. Tho expansion of tho University and its colleges, tho 
difficulty finding adequate residential quarters for teachers, tho imjirovemcnt in 
the residential condition of tho students, provision of open spaces for physical 
recreation, tho need of a corporate and social life in the University, and a host of other 
difficulties which at present seem almost insuperable can be easily solved by such a 
tiansfor of site. But the question is largely one of finance. 


Mukhofabbtaya, Dr. Syamabas. 

Such a scheme if it could be adequatdyoanied out would be on inesthnable boon to 
Bengal. It would obviate the overcrowding in tho Calcutta colleges by drawing away 
the mofussii students to a large extent. It would be of far greater advantage to the 
residents of Calcutta if there could be established half a dozen good Government schools 
in Calcutta instead of half a dozen colleges mainly filled by mofussii students. If facili- 
ties were offered to land fide Calcutta students who preferred to live under the irrotection 
of their guardians to attend the proposed colleges as day scholaie tho overciondiiig in 
the Calcutta coUeges would be further reduced. If tho B.Sc. qualification were made 
compulsory for entrance into the medical college then the colleges wliich might remain 
in Coloutta for' the benefit of students from all parts of Bcngol rvould be mainly of the 
post-graduate type. 
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Nag, P. N. 

(<>)i (&)■ (o) It ia very desirable from moral, physical, and intelleatual points of view 
liiat tibe UnWeisity and its oonBiatuent otmeges should be removra to an easily 
aooessible site in tiie suburbs for tho growth of corporate uniYersity life. But 
I am afraid that the conditions favourable to the attainment of this end may 
not be obtainable in Bengal. 

Naniit, The Hon’ble Maharajah Sir MABuroBA CHAiniBA. 

I consider that tho romoval of the University to the suburbs would involve an 
expenditure disproportionate to the advantages anticipated. The University will not 
gain, but lose, from its isolation from the currents of social and oivio lim that its 
removal to the suburbs wiU imply. The residential arranwment, again, is too eosUy for 
an average student, and its advantages with regard to the proportion of corporate life 
among students and teachers do not appear to be great. 


Pal, The Hoa’ble Bai Badua Cuaran, Bahadur. 

The scheme is a vary desirable one, but thoro is reason to fear that it may tom out 
to be too oost^ and is objectionable only on that ground. It is very nnfartnnate 
the proposal some years ago to transfer the Presidenoy College to a suitable site 
outside the city fcond but scant support. Had the projeot been carried out then the ex> 
penditnro would have been much loss than it is likely to bo at the present time, and this 
institution might have been turned into the nucleus for such a rearganised nniversity 
as is oontemplatod in these questions. 

Peaks, G. W. 

One fundamental point which will doubtless receive the anxious oonsideralaon 
of the Commission is the determination of the site of the University centra I believe 
that they will find it neither desirable nor possible to remove the centre to themafosdl, 
bnt it has been snggested that a site should be found within a region covered by the Cal* 
cotta tramway system, where land is reasonably cheap, to whioh the University may be 
transferred. 

The cansiderations governing the situation appear to be as foUowa : — 

(i) The fundamental necessity of providing healthy residential aooommodation for 

tbe stndonte and playing-fidds for their physical recreation, 

(ii) The necessity of maUng arrangements for profesBors, Eoropeon and Indian, to 

live in eloBO contact with the stodenta 

(iii) The fact that large sums of money have been sunk in buildings in North 

Gslootta for the nniversity coUegea 

It appears to me best to adopt a oompromisa Let the university bnOdings Senate 

Honse, Universify Library, University College, the Presidenoy College, and one or two 
colleges with oonsiderable f onds sank in bnildizigs remain where they ore for the prasent, 
but take up land outside Calcutta within eaey reach the Hha.TnWa.r trim ijnas 
for hostels, residences of professors, ooUeges, playing-fieldB, etc., and; in foot, for a 
nniversity settlement. To this site one or two of the oolleges whose buildings ore of no 
great intriosio value might possibly he removed, the cost ^ the new buildings being de- 
frayed partly by the sale of the valuable land upon which ore situated. 
such as the Eden Hostel, might remain for the present, hot the Eden Hostel bnilding 
should be modified and the nombw of boarders i^ueed so os to allow for tike residenee 
of Indian professors under suitable oonditionB in association with the stndenta 
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The neer hostel in contemplation foe the Presidency College should be erected on the 
new Bite^ and not on the land already Mquired for it, which might be converted into a 
playing-field. Generally speaking, the most economical policy would be to reserve for 
the present the hostcils already in existence for post-graduate students and to transfer 
to hostels on the new site as many students as possible below the graduate stage whoso 
parents do not reside in Calcutta. Tho transfer could take place gradually, an essential 
port of the process being tho provision of residences for profoosors ^ari paaaa with the 
transfer of the students. It is quite possible that in the distant future the majority of 
the colleges and hostels might be transferred to the new site, but tho rate at which the ohi^a 
could be effected would dqiend cm the finances available and tho extent to which ccdlege 
buildings, hostels, etc., already constructed in Cslcutta could be utUisod for other educa- 
tional purposes. It wciuld be within the range of possibility to obtain funds to the amount 
of a few lakhs or so yearly from the Government of India, the Provincial Government* 
and private sources, which could be utilised as th^ became available. A gradual change 
of t^ kind would in no way throw the organiaation of the University into eonfusion, 
while the soheme would be ^hly beneficial, even if carried out on the smallest scale, 
os it will enable the University to close gradually the Calcutta messes, which constitute 
the weakest part of its administration. Further, such a scheme would render it un- 
necessary to scrap the magnificent laboratories of the Presideney College, University 
buildings, and University College of Science, etc. The ossential condition, of course, 
for the possibility of a change such as I have suggested is the availability of a site sufifi- 
oiently near to render it poseible for students to come to Calcutta daily by tram and 
attend the lectures and laboratories of the University and of colleges, which have not 
been transferred to tho new site. I understand, however, from tho roxiort of a picvions 
oommitteo that loud of tho kind required is available. 

Bat, Maiihathanath. 

The removal is dodrable not only because that will have the eSoct of making the 
colleges and their surroundings more dignified and more attractive than they are now, 
but also because the residentild system brings into play that sense of corporate life and 
of common interests on which the value of the college as an institution chiefly depends. 
The professor’s duties do not end at the door of the l^ure-room, or even at the gates of 
the college, but the jnofessor should assume responsibilily for all his pupils’ w^-beiiig, 
physical and moral, os well as inteUcctuol, and it is only when students and teachers 
live at a college and meet each other readily that collegiate life atloms its completeness. 

The removal should be efitected at once, if funds permit. Of course. Government will 
be expected to provide liberally for the purpose. 

The site should be easily accessible. A fairly large area may be acquired in the suburbs 
of Calcutta, end the soheme may be completed and the buildings and residences erected 
in a number of years, say five years, during which period Government will have to make 
a recurring grant every year. 

It sho^d be optional with the existing colleges to remove to the site. 

This scheme would not increase the cost of education if Govenuuent finds money 
for the buildings and the residences for stadente. On the other hand, the cost of lodging 
will be reduce^ and each boarder will have to pay a seat-rent of Be. 1 only pnr month 
to cover the cost of repairs. 


Ray, Sir P. C. 

I am stron^y against the proposal. Hostels arc very expensive. I learn that 
each of the host^ recently built by the Univermty from Government grants at a cost 
of three lakhs of rupees each can accommodate only from 160 to 200 students. On the 
other hand, each college contains on an average about 1,600 students of whom more 
Chand.OOO come from the mufuasil. Thus, it is finaneiedly impossil^ to house all of 
them in hostels special^ built for them. 
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Mbteover, tho stadeats whose families live in Calcutta should not he isolated from their 
home environments. The greatest drawback of the residential system is that tdie 
students are kept under artificial oonditions, away from the evoiy-day world, and thus 
oannot acqu'ie the worldly experience which now stands them in good stead when 
they enter some profession. 

A large proportion of students arc extremely poor. They depend upon private 
tuition ; moreover, there are in Calcutta several endowments and charities which provide 
free board for college students, e.g., those, founded by the late Baja Digambar Mitter, by 
the late Babu Subal Chunder Chundcr, Baja Bajcndra Lai Slalliok, etc. CidonttB with 
its suburbs has a population exceeding a million. Hundreds of students ore housed and 
fed by the householders. If the University were to be removed to a distant place all 
these students will be deprived of the benefits of university education. 

It is forgotten that the average income of an Indian is £l-10s. while that of an English' 
man is £42 per annum. Students brought up in the artifioial and luxurious style of the 
hostels oannot adapt themselves to their home life in the villages. Under the residential 
system the cost per student, including college fees, is not less than Bs. 35 per month, which 
very few guardians can afford to spare. I have been lately reading Sir Henry Boscoe’s 
‘ U^oirs,’ as also his ‘ Life,’ by Sir Edward Thorpe. It is well known that Boscoe 
played a leading part in founding the universities of Monohoater and Leeds, and the 
uiuversitiea of Birmingham, Shefiield, and Liverpool have been modelled upon these. 
Boscoe is full of sneers ami biting sarcasm against the artificial and highly orepensive 
as represented in Oxford and Cambridge. Hie following two extracts from Thorpe’s 
' Life of Boscoe ’ will make the points dear ^ 

' It was, he said, to be ‘ The University of the Busy ’ ss distinguished from the old 
UniTeraitiea of Oxford and Cambridge—' The Univerdties of the Wealthy. ’ Ho 
^inted to the existence of the Soottish universities, and explained what 
influence hod been for generations book on the middle and poorer dsssro of t*’"’** 
country. Was not Lancashire, with its many populous monufactuiing towns, 
as fully entitled to the advantages of auniversily ss the cities over the border ? 
The time hod passed for imagining that Oxford and Cambridge^ rich 
powerful though they were, could do all that Enghind legitimately required in 
the way of the highrat acodemio culture.” 

•' Moreover, it must bo admitted, there is a great deal in the gauus loci. That spirit 
had succeeded in dcvelqping John Owens foundation into a spl^id inat.ifnf.{«n 
suited to the local life and requirements. Thiy in Manoiiester knew what the buw 
North wanted, I ut they were not quite so sure that the Dons of Oxford and 
Cambridge kneu it as well os thqy themsdves did. They asked to be olhnved to 
work out their own salvation in their own way. ” 

I have altogether lived seven years in England and Scotland, and lately as a dele- 
gate of the University of Caleutta in the Conferenoes of the Universities of the 
1 had an opportunity of visiting many British universitieB. Thp wudHBnt.iii .1 ny ifte iri Iim 
not been popular anywhere. What has been given up as impraotioabiB in rioh Eng- 
land, should not be l.oisted upon poor Indio. Sir Edward Tho^ie, speokiiig on Bosooe’s 
e^rtainbcalising the Owens College in the heart of MminluMtAT says It was not 
used for it to sot itself athwart the eoonomiool oondition of the community. 


Bay, Baja FsAuaBA Baih. 

^6 Univerrity and the mndpal colleges in Oalontta should he removed to 
b^thy w^-d^ed suburbs to oreaie an educational atmos^ere there, and aU 
these ccMeges should be made residential so tiiat tiie students may be kept out of all 
tttnptationB and evil influenoess ' 
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Bay, Sasat Chaitdba— Bay, Satis Chakdiia— Rbyazuddin, Syed, Quasi— Boy, The 
Hoa’ble Boi Sbi Nath, Bahadur — ^Roy, The Hon’ble Babu Subendba Nath — 
Saha, Meohnas. 


Bay, Sabat Chandra. 

Ihe proposal of removing the Univeraity and tho oollcgos to tho suburbs is a vezy 
good one, if funds permit. But no extra fees should bo levied upon the student communi- 
ty for tho some. The students should, aa^ fax as piaotioable, bo kept also from the 
attractions, indaoements, and evil influences of town life. 


Bay, Satis Chandra. 

I entirely fall in with the idea of removing the University to an expansive ute 
in tile suburbs, preferably on the river side, where the students, besides having 
opportunities of swimming and rowing, will learn to appreciate the beauty of nature. 
1 oontider this removal necessaiy not only on grounds of facilities, but on the ground 
that young men s^uld, during their period of arduous work requiring attmtion 
and rmeotion, be as far removed from the amusements, temptationB and distractions 
of city life as possible. The thinking powers are developed better and canoentration 
of attention more easily cultivated, amid quiet surroundings. I have been assured 
tiiat there wiU be no difficulty in disposing of the existing buildi^s (witii land) 
at on advantage; and if this con be effected, the questionB ol funds is easily solved. 
The different branches of study should be represented by separate buildings or groups 
of buUdings (not more than two stmeys high), providing ample aceommo&tion fax all 
the requirements of university life and for future expansion. The site should be big 
enough to provide for on agricultural experimental fatm and a botanical herbarium. 


Beyazdddin, Syed, Quaid. 

The University should bo removed from tho congested portion of the town to save 
the students from bod society. 


Boy, The Hon’ble Bai Sbi Nath, Bahadur. 

The University should not bo removed to a subuib of the city. 


Boy, The Hon’ble Baba Subbhdba Nath. 

The University and such of its constituent colleges ns may bo desired should not 
be removed to on easily accessible site in the suburbs for any reason whatever. 


Saha, Meghhad. 

Instead of removing the whole University from its present site it will be better to 
acquire land round the present Univorsity area. At present, there axe two distinot 
university areas — ^the first indudes the Daxbhanga buildings, the Senate House, the 
Freaidenoy College, and the Eden Hindu Hostel. This area con be enlarged by acquiring 
all the remaining land comprised within the boundaiy of College Street* Halliday Street, 
Cdlntola Street, and Harri^ Bood. This will constitute on excellent ‘ University Arts 
area.’ 

Similarly, all the land included between Upper CircuLu Road, Amherst Street, 
Miedbhaabaw Road, and Poxsibagan Street may be acquired for a * University Science 
and Tedmdlogy area *. At present, the University College of Science stands at ^ north- 
east comer of this area. In future, the. laboratmies fm physics, biology, and botany, 
thehuildingBoftheteohiuaalhigh school, and the agrioaltaral college can all be erected 
within this area. 
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Sahay, Hal Bahadur Buauvaxi— Bapbu, Tlie Hon’ble Dr. Tjsj Bahaoub—Sabeab, 
Eaupasa — Sasibt, EoKUiEawAB, Vidyoratna — Soottiah Chuichcs Collego Senatua, 
Calcutta— Sbal, Dr. Bbajbndbayath, 

' Sahat, Bai fialiadur Bhaqvati. 

I do think it neoeaaary that the Uiiiveraity ahould bo located in a retired and quiet 
plaoe, free from the din of town and temptationa of life. I would noti however, reeom- 
mend auoh a oourao for the throe objeota apedtied in the quoation, which may aa well 
be, and have oa a fact been, aecurod m the pieaent uuiveraity oent^ 


Sapbv, The Hon’ble Dr. Tej Bahaddb. 

I am generally in favour of univeraitiee being catabliahed in auburba of a town. 
Thia idea has been aooeptod by the new Benarea Hindu Univeraity. 

Sabkab, Kalipaba. 

The propoaal ia aound. The roal difficulty ia want of funda. 


Sastbi, KoxuiESWAb, Vidyaiatna. 

In view of what I have auggeated in reply to quealiona 2 and 18, 1 am atrongly, 
in favour of removing the Univeraity (and auoh of ita oonatituent collegoe aa may 
deoire) to on AMiVy aeoeaaiMt aite in the auburba. 


Soottiuh Ghniches College Sonatas, Calcutta. 

^ile the removal of the Univeraity to a site outside the, bounds of Calcutta 
would probably be valuable aa making poadble the provision of more adequate f ad - 
litiea for the full gro^vth of oorporate university life, experience of the present system 
leads us to consider that no corporate university life la poaaible imia™ the University 
is a mu^ emoUer unit, and that no attempt should be made to foster a universilw 
TOmmuniiy at the expense of the important existing community of life in mitTiy of 
the ooUegca unless the reduction of the aise of the larger unit ia possible. If the 
rmoval of ihe Umyermlgr to a site outside the city were to leave oertein of the oaUegea 
affiliated to it witiun the city little gain would result. Thia ia e^ecially ro as Calcutta 
J® yy student as the healthiest centre in Bengal^ a belief justifiodi we 

the relative stondai'd of health in the Calcutta and the mofusbil colleges. 
One looks for ^lef fr^ the present congestion in other directions as well, hut some- 
tting could certainly be done if a sufficiently strong university centre could be created 
121 some suitable centre outside Cnlcutt&y the colleges remaining in Calcutta being in- 
oorporated in the Calcutta Universii^e ^ 


Seal, Di. Bbajenbbanath. 

In the remarks that fallow I proceed on two BBaumptums, whiob, to my mind, are not 
mere guesses, but very strong probabilities, amountiiig to moral oertainties, from the 
nature of the case. In the first j^e, the development of oheap (end rapid) trootion, 
whether by electricity or otherwise, to and from the suburbs (inolnding even places like 
Norikeldoiiga and Bollygunge), and on the extensive scale, whioh alone con serve the 
of our university population and our citizens in the matter of free and cnnafatTit . jater- 
oommunication, is a tangled question of municipal politioe and foreign company i»i.n.gA- 
ments and polioies, to the uncertainties of whioh we oannot ofibrd to oommit the future 
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of uniTersity education of the Bengali peqpleu In the second place, in spite of 
every conceivable facility, the toll of time and mon^, and of business didooation, payable 
in the daily tcansits, wrald represent an nnutilisable wastage, which wonld necessarily 
reduce the volume, and increase the cost, of the educational commodity. 

On this basis I proceed to discnss the question of the removal of the University from the 
city. 

India haa enough of isolation and of the villago life, enough of Iho virtues of peace 
and meditation in her grain. Let the Bengali boy and girl grow np at home mider the 
refrediing ‘ greenth ’ of her waving oom-ficlds and crowned pafan-groves, but, otter the 
village patktdla and village school let the growing youth stand facing the otowded vistas 
of civic life in the heart (d humanity. Not in cloistral segregation, but in coming out of 
the meditsval cloister lies India’s sdvation, whatever may be the saving power of mcal- 
isation to-day in the West. Not expansion, but contraotion of the University and its life 
and q)aa wiU bo the immediate result of this removal to the suburbs. Parewdl all hope 
of expoading the university extension movement, which is destined to gather under its 
wings the army of the great failed and the greatra follen-on-the-way ; flanked by even- 
ing classes on the right and a continuation system on the left t Farewell, the new Legend 
of Good Women, the ‘ vision ’ in the city' of a woman’s univoisity in the vernacular. 
And how shall we get the active co-operation of business men on our humlties of commerce 
and technology in such a scheme of s^regation t or the intimate oontaot with corre- 
sponding Arms, banks, and factories 1 or p those fiUed-up swamps or riverside flats that 
odour of jute or hides, of alkali and fat, which is the very breath in the countenance 
of industry and commoicc I 

And this is not all. The metropolis of the Middle Bast will continue to grow her 
avra intellectual centres in the heart of her business and her population, — ^her Sohitya 
Porishad and her Sahitya Sabha, her Bom Mohan Library, and hin Chaitanya Library, 
her Boso Beseoxch Institute and her Science Association, her Victoria Memorial, her 
various dubs and societies, literary, mathematical, philosophical, tu>t to mention the 
halls of her three Brahmo-Somajes, her Theoeophical Society, her Bamkrishna Mission, 
and her Devolaya, A greater college round the coUogos, l^ese institutians in their eiuembU 
create a social atmosphere of Westem-Eastem culture, a milieu which socialises that 
culture, a living image without which the world of the school or collage teaching would 
remain to the Indian student a distant and airy abstraction. And, even if we create a 
suburban Univoisity to-day it will be but a twentieth-century Fatehpur Sibri, on Akbai’s 
dream in (cheap) marble, now, alas I a mausoleum (or oonotaph) cd that weary Titan, 
or a Hadrian’s Palace, the vastest and the blankest of mins I The same metropolitan 
and cosmopolitan forces which have set up the Loudon University in the centre of civic 
life and business wiU operate in this Eastern oosmopolis, and the coming city extension, 
the progress of Calcutta, will sweep post and rou^ t^ suburban coiner, reabsorbing 
this suburban learning in the urban humanities 1 

And this, again, is not oU. A university town capable of ocoommodating from fifteen 
to twenty thousand students cannot bo built up in a day with the resources at our dis- 
posal. The inevitable result will be loss of facilities and opportunities of oduoation to 
hundreds, if not thousands, of students hailing from all parts of Bengal — for general os 
well os vocational eduoation — ^with a consequent unrest and unscttlemont which will be 
bound to strike doep roots into the social struotoro, unless the face of the oountiy eon 
be covered with a network of institutions of the collegiate and university grade — 
liberal as well as vocational and teohnioal — of which magie transformation in the near 
future there is not the least hope, having regard to the lesouiees of on agrieultural popula- 
tion like BengM’s. , 

On the other hand. College Square, with the leolamation of land for college and hostel 
sites on the some plan as that (rf the City Extension and Improvement Trust, may be 
converted into an ocademio quarter in the heart of the city, which will provide full seope 
for coiporate university life, as well os space for new colleges and residences for students 
and teachers alike. The sub-centres in Cornwallis Square, Amherst Street, and Lower 
Circular Boad have already sn academic air which may be preserved from intraslon. 
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and ore in the nature of two wings to the East cmd the North within an oosilj manageable 
diatonoe from the main centre. 

If what is k^t in view is the development of adf-govemiug institutions within a 
corporate nnivoraity life, with munioipal functions, including building, roods, sanitation, 
co-pperatiro agriculture, co-oporative stores, savings bonks, and the like — this, I think, 
had bettor be attempt^ tentatively and with modest beginnings in connection with 
college hostelB and college clubs, and also with certain departments of a University 
Union, than on the much larger scale of students’ oommonw oalths and farms which are 
suited to Amerioon (and possibly English) conditions, but which, in the climatic, sanitary, 
economic, and social conditions of Lower Bengal, may bo found too ambitious for the 
numbers we must deal with if we want a centralised university organisation. 


Sen, Atxtl Ceaesea.. 

1 heartily approve the idea of removing the University and the main body of 
its oanstituent o^egea to the suburbs of tiie university toim. One or two coUeges 
may he left in the heart of the town to be attended by those students who happen 
to live wi& their parents, guardians, or patrons. This wiU be attended by numerous 
advantages far outweighing the disadvantages that mi^t follow. The following 
may he mentioned as some of the advantages that are expected to result from each a 

(i) The calm and quiet of the auburbe will he specially favourable to the punuit 
of knowledge and in keeping with the traditions of the Indian methods 
of education. 

(ii) The places being free from the distrsotions and allurementa of the town 
wiU be specialiy suitable for the growth of a healthy moral life. 

(ill) Frovieian eon be easily made for physiool exercise and oil sorts of innocent 
games and amusements. 

(iv) Ine suburbs being open on all sides would be oonduoive to the preservaticn 
of good health. 

(v) The location of a number of colleges close to each other would facilitate intei- 
ohange of ideas and the growth of a corporate life. 

(vi) The students will have the opportunity id aesooial^g with their teachers, 

who will have their residences close to the institutions to which they are 
attached. 

(vii) The coat of living in &e suburbs will be less than tiiat of towns and hence 

would prove a blessing to our boys, most of whom come from the middle 
dassee. 

(viii) Above all, our bpya oomlng mostly from the villages will be trained to live 
comparatively simple lives and will not bo ruin^ by habits of luxury and 
that spirit of frivolity which are so prominent diora^riatics of towm boys. 

See, Beeot Kuicab. 

I hold that the residential teaching university is the best form of university. But, 
canaidering the cdncational condition of Bengal, I find that for a long time to come the 
need for an affiliating and exeunining university will continue. As long as the 
mofuBsil coUeges do not develope into self-contain^ teaching universities there must 
be a central arganisation to control and standardiso the teaching in these colleges. 
Whether this need will ever cease ia open to doubt. The eduoatumal pulioy in Bengal 
should be so shaped as to convert in course of time some of the mofus^ colloges into 
residential tcachi^ universities, but the older univessity dioll oontmue to exist, limifitig 
its activities to its proper functions, viz,, those of supervisiiig the teaching in the 
coUeges and conducting the examinations. 

Holding the above view, I have no objeotion to, rather I should like to, boo a new 
teaching university in the suburbs of Calcutta, provkied that the older university (whioh 
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may bo icnamod the UniverBity of Bengal) oantinucs to perform its proper funotions and 
is not odvcracly affected in its financial position by the creation of the now teaching Uni* 
Tersity of Calcntta in the Bubnibs. That a university be at the same time both a teaohii^ 
and on examining body seems to me to bo anomalous. Such an unnatural combination is 
bound to lead to the creation of illogical differences in the relations of the University 
to colleges in the town, and to colleges in the motussil. 


Sek, Bai Boietint Nath, Bahadur. 

(a), (b) and (o) The removal of the University to on easily accessible site in the 
suburbs fm facilitating the objects menlsoned does not commend itself to me. 
It is undesirable, the task would be a Herculean one, and the result would be 
^astrous. Its praoticability from a financial aspect of the case is next to 
impossible. If given effect to, the advantages can never be commensurate 
wi& the sacrifices. 


Seit, Dr. S. E. 

The idea is splendid, and nothing could give better facilities to the students than 
thftt. 


Sen, Sttbta Etihab. 

The removal of the University to a site in the suburbs of Calcutta will cause much 
inconvonience to the public and increase the cost of education in a poor country like 
India where the expenses of education have already enormously increased. 


Sen Gupta, Dr. Nabendbanath. 

I am opposed to the proposal of transplanting tho University, on the foUowing 
grounds ; — 

(i) It will be uneconomical to abandon buildings and land and to rebuild anywhere 

else. 

(ii) ItwiUmeaathocreationof a whole city, including residential houses for teachers. 

It means an expenditure of several orores. That amount might with much 
greater profit he spent on supplementing the present resources. 

(iii) Many poor students who work their way through the college would be deprived 

of the opportunity of higher education. 

(iv) I am not sure that a seclud^ university is the best type of university. It is 

better for students to live and study in the natural environment than to enjoy 
artificial peace. We do not wont a ‘hermit’ university revelling in the 
peace of seclusion but a ‘ civic ’ university which is likely to develops civic 
oonsoionsnesB and persoiuility. 


Sen Gupta, Di. Babes Chandba. 

The suggestion is a oounsel of perfection. It would be admirable if we had a 
tabula ravi. But I do not think it w ould bo vrorth while now to incur the expense of such 
removsl. The money could be moio profitably spent in endowing teaching faculties and 
providing rosideiiccs for students. 

There ought to be a fixed plan, however, to group educational institfutians round College 
Square so that they may be near one another and have the benefit of eo-ppemtion. 
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It is impoBsible to remove any but arts and scieiice colleges outside their present 
localities. The removal of the Medical College, vith its hospitals, is, for instance, out of 
the question, without a most serious detriment to the public and also a corresponding 
reduction of opportunities of instruction from the hospital, which is so well supplied with 
patients by reason of its central position. The Belgatchia College, too, would not bo 
removed. 


Sbk Qufta, Stjbekdba Hoean. 

I am not in favour of the removal of the colleges to the suburbs. CdUegee may spring 
up in the suburbs. 

I think at the present moment all the colleges of Calcutta except one ore within the 
radious of a mile from the Senate House. This order of things should not be disturbed. 
If a central locality near to the Senate House, like the Marcus Square, be monopolised for 
the University students to play nnH meet, then the corporate life will be facilitated. 
The present kfarcus Square can be much enlarged by the Calcutta Improvement Trust 
acquiring oil the adjoining buslees. I do not consider that the money available 
sh^d be spent in building residences for teachers when the whole country is crying loudly 
for more and more education. The money may be better utilised in helping the found* 
ation of new libraries and laboratories. 

Serampoie College, Serampoie. 

As we have already indicated, we are in hearty sympathy with this proposal, and 
we regard it os an indispensable j^iminaiy to the satisfactory solution of the grave and 
complex problem of imiversity education in Calcutta. An indefinite continuance of the 
present system spdls disaster. 


Shabp, The Hon’ble Mr. H. 

(a), (b) and (c) Such a proposal would have an excellent effect under these heads 
and would enable technological and agricultural institutions to become an 
integral part of the Universiiy, provided this is deemed desirable. The 
expense, however, would be very great, and I am doubtful whether it could be 
odequatdy met by the sole of sites and buildings in Calcutta. The idea is 
well worth consideration. But, if it were found feasible, its completion would 
take a long time, and it should, therefore, not be allowed to delay any general 
reOTganisation. I am assuming that such a scheme would be for a local 
university of Calcutta end would not touch the affiliating organisation and 
the colleges left in Calcutta. A beginning could be mode witii a local 
imiversity in tiie present accommodation, embracing those colleges which are 
situated immediately round the Senate House arid the Fremdency College. 
Meanwhile, the possibilities of a transfer outside Calcutta could be examined. 
A danger to be avoided is that of m^ng such a university on too large a scale 
as regards numbers. To do so would wreck some of the main objects of 
institutions of this kind and would tend to dwarf other local universities, the 
development of which, for local reasons, is important. 


ShASTRI, PASHUFATmATB. 

If the University be removed to the suburbs many advantages will be gained. 
But all the students must not be compelled to reside there, for that would tell heavily 
upon the purses of poor guardians. Betides, it is better that the students remain 
in touch with their homes, for, otherwise, they are likely to become mere theoristo 
and learn outlanditii habits and manners whiob will render them unfit for our poor 
■oedeiy. { 
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Seastki, Di. Feabhu Dtttt. 

It Beema to me very desirable that a kind of ‘ eduoationol colony ’ should qnlng 
up in an easily accessible site in the suburbs of Calcutta, and the UniTeislty, as well as 
all its considtuent coUeges in Calcutta, should be remor^ to that site. It \villthenbe 
possible to create a real university atmosphere, and to bring about a bettor organisation 
of higher studies. The growth of a real corporate life among students of the University 
is impossible in a town like Calcutta under the present conditions. 


SiNHA, KTJUAB MaEINDBA CHAlin>BA< ‘ 

I advocate the loeation of the University in the southern suburbs of Calontta 
tbia allows for all aorta of e^onaion, for buildings, for teaoheis' and students’ reddence, 
and for the engendering of a corporate university h’fe. 


SlNHA, FAKOHAlfrAlfr. 

The proposal is a very good one and is worth a serious attempt The financial 
diffloultiea also are not so insuperable os may be imagined at first sight. If Govern* 
ment comes forward with a large grant of land in a suitable place and advoHcea the 
initial cost of the buildings, etc., the transfer may prove highly l^efimal to the college, 
even from the financial point of view. 


StROAE, The EoHnile Sit Nilbatan. 

I see no reason for removing the University bodily to a sahurban site, I do not 
believe that the aotivities of the University will be expanded by this step alonei On the 
other hand, a very luge eum of money will have to be spent in buildings and equipment. 

As reguds the growth of corporate univerraty life I do not see why it should not 
grow under the existing system. Simply confining all tiie students in a hostel should 
not lesd to the creation of much solidarity of intereet or of feeling. 

Farther, such a step will deprive a very large number of our students of the oppor- 
tunity of residing with iheii parents. We aU know how very bemgn this puental influence 
ia I would, however, welcome the establishment of a large residential ooUege in the 
Buhurba 


StiSUEBSEN, F. W. 

The very cogent uguments by which the London University Commission supported 
the general retention of the London Univettify in London as opposed to its mote distant 
Bubuibs oBunot be appUed to Calcutta. It is true that there is a more or less oleuly 
defined ooUagiate quarter, but the conditions ore sudb as are generally unfit for healthy 
living. The result is &at as soon as finanolBl ciroumstanees permit w members of the 
teaching staff make their homes in the more healthy and distant parts of Calcutta. 
Collegiate life is impossible under these eiroumstanaes. The objeetions raised that 
proximity to the High Court, to edueational institutions, to libraries, to workshops 
is an essential will not bold if the site ohosen ia one &at offers cheap and rapid 
eommunioatian. But few of the ooUeges will be ready to share in the migration. They 
may, however, form the second Cabnitta Univertiiy suggested above and minister more 
espeoiBlly to tiie needs of tto poorer or less enterprising and ambitious seotiana fho 
eommunii^. The Presidency College and the Scottish Churohee CoUege, together wi& 
the recently established College of Boionoe and the Universitv post-gr^nate dosses, 
would form a healthy nudeus for the migrated University. The Law Cdlega, whioh 
seems to bo run more on profeBsionol, than on soademio, lines might perhaps remain in 
its present loeation. 
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STXEatAW.ABDY, Z. R. ZaEID. 

I am strongly of opinion thSit a murersity town should be established in the 
suburbs of Cabntts, and no college situate outside its area should be affiliated to the 
University. 


TuKNBa, P. 0. 

This is an exceedingly difficult quesUon to answer because, as far as I know, 
no endeavour has been made to esiiniate, even appraximately, &e cost of establidi- 
ing and maintaining such a university, ^ere is, however, no doubt in my own 
mind that in a university town in the suburbs of Calcutta, with colleges built close to 
one another and surrounded by playing-fields and parks, it would be easy to devdope 
a far higher standard of university hfe than is possible under present condiiaons. 
It would be possible to develrac such a university town, college by college, if Govern- 
ment were to take up a considerable area of land between t^ Bairaolqiore Boad and 
the_ Eastern Bengal Railway and make over sites (on terms to be determined) to the 
individual oollegea, and would permit an extension of the tramway system along 
the Barraokpore Rood. This area would be easily accessible either by train or by 
tram from the Senate House and the parts of the oily in which the majority of 
students live. 


Vachawati, Sm Kantha. 

I have the following objections to the proposU : — 

(i) Wont of sufficient funds. 

(ii) The result will not be worth the trouble and the gain will not be at all satisfac- 

tory when the enormous cost is taken into considerotion. 

(ii:) The under-graduate students of the University will be deprived of the 

of association with the advanced post-graduate students in case the con- 
stituent colleges exercise the option of remaining in the town. 

(i\) The residential system will be too costly for our students, who ore usually 
poor. ^ 

(v) Many students live by private tuition in Calcntta. What will li Afii.li *1 iawi } 

(vi) many ^tinguiahed educationists have their residential home situate in Chloatta, 

and it will be improotioable for them to undertake the journey to the subuiban 
university. 


Ybeoenbubg, B. (in consnllation with Cotxeb, G. ikbP.). 

^ view of what I have said under questions 17 and 19 I do not ft«Tia{;ini. this 
advisable for India, however suitable it might be in some other countries. For tlifWA 
numerous students who live with their parents it would deprive *1 iat„ of tiie most 
priceless of blessings— family life. For the others, unless the Universily were to pro- 
vide in its curriculum for religious instruction it is to be feared that the studmts 
in pursuing their studies from a worldly point of view, would lose the grasp of their 
religious faith. It may seem strange that I should so much insist on the roliaious 
aspect of all these questions, but it must be kept in mind that I am speaking from the 
iroinl of view of India, and that the Indians have preserved their spirituality more 
than any oiher peoples, and that we must, at all costs, save tiiem from driftina into 
the ognosncism and atheism that have devastated the West. ° 
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Waheed, Shams-Hl-XTlama Abo Nasb. 

I strongly support the proposal, and my suggestionB ora embodied in my reply 
to question -3. It is essential that all the oonstituent cdleges should be in the same 
place to derive the full benefit of corporate university fife and enjoy the same 
aoademio atmosphere. They should also be assimilated to form a univeirity of the 
fflono-oollege type. 


Walker, Dr. Qilbebt T. 

I am not familiar with the conaidtution of the Calcutta University, and 1 do 
not know how far it resembles that of our oldest English universildes or the 
London University. But it would seem extremely difficult for Government to order 
private colleges away to the suburbs, and perhaps the University migh t, remain in 
Calotttta as for as its exsTnining is oonoemed. But I consider it vital that the Pre- 
sidency Collem should go outcMe Calcutta, and would matly prefer tdiat the Uni- 
versity shonla also go, as far as professors' lectures and luoratories are concerned. 

Webb, The Honnble Mr. 0. M. 

In Rangoon, after discussion with reference to tive site of the proposed 

University, a suburban mte of over 400 acres about four miles from the centre of the town 
has been selected. Otherwise, a site sufficient to permit of adequate expansion could not 
have been secured. With the improvomait of rommnnientions it is expected that the 
University when established will be able to keep in touch with the urban institutions 
(hospitals, museums, libraries, Iam courts, etc.) necessary to complete its sphere of activity. 


Williams, Dev. Garfield. 

I have not altered the opinion whiob I stated nine years ago in my pamphlet 
'The Indian student and the present disdontent’ that the only solution of the pro- 
blems of the Caloutta University lies in the removal of the arts and science sections of 
University from its present site. 


Wordsworth, The Hon’ble Mr. W. C. 

Evny attempt should be mode to diminish the pressure on Calcutta, and those 
colleges that remain in Calentta should be, as far os possible, removed from noisy, cramped 
sites. I do not favour the proposal to transplant the whole University, with its colleges, 
to an outside site: the results would be tbo detachment of higher ^ucation from the 
general life of the province, on acrangement that would make strongly for artificiality, 
I prefer to contemplate colleges in numerous localities, feeling themselves in touch witii 
local needs and aspirations. Having regard to the importance of domestic relations in 
the social organisation I do not think the development of a corporate university lifo 
entirely apart from these either possible or desirablk I do think that teachers should 
generally live near their colleges, and, still more important, near their college hostels. 


Zaohabiah, S. f 

I should thoroughly approve of a migration to the suburbs. (Seemy answento^pi’ 
tions 1 and 6.) 

voL.!lxn • ^ 2 b <• 
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To what eatent do yon eomdidet that the needa and intenitB tA parHonlar oommiinltlea 
■hoDid be gpeolany oonaideied: — 

(а) in the government ot the llnlvanity, 

(б) in its oonieei of atody, and 

(o) in ita reaidential and other anangementa ? 


ANSWERS. 

Abdubrahman, Dr. 

(a) The mtereatB- of the MneaJinaiiB and other minoiitiea ehonld be dnly pro* 

teoted in the government of the Univereity. Th^ ahould be adequately 
lepreeented on the Senate and the Syndicate. If a motion is opposed by two- 
thirds of the members of the Muslim or any other oommunity on rel^ons grounds 
it should not be allowed to be passed. 

(b) The study of the Urdu, Persian, and Aiabio languages and literatures should be 

eneouraged. 

Islamio history should be included among the Bubjeots of the curricula of the 
University. 

(e) Seats should be reserved in adequate number in all Government oolleges for 
Huealman students and account should be taken of the foot that Hindu 
students con get admission into a number of Hindu colleges where it is diffioult 
for Musalmans to be admitted. 

The distinction mode between the first divisioners and the second divisioners for 
preference in admission should os a speoial favour not apply in the ease of 
Muhammadans. Muhammadans ore sadly baekword in education and need such 
preferential treatment. 

An adequate number of seats should be reserved for Mnhammrdans in all 
boarding houses and spedal boarding houses should, having regard to their 
special needs and convenience, be erected for them. 


Ahma.d, Sayid Ashbafttodist, Nawabzada, Khan Bahadur. 

(a) It cannot be denied that Muhammadans in India form a very living, import- 
ant, and very for from negligible factor. It Is hardly neccssaiy to quote chapter 
and verso in support of this fact os it has always been acknowledged os a sort of 
self-evident trulii not only by consecutive Vioeroys, but also by the lowest man 
who thinks about it. This hoing an accomplished foot, I would urge their needs 
and requirements more because of their past history and political considerations 
in the country, than for their numerical strength. It may look paradoxical for 
Muhammadans to claim special treatment os regards education, but it is no 
use gainsaying that, evory^ing being considered, they do need it and deserve 
it, though at present they do not got oven what goes to their sister community, 
Hindu — ^in the ordinary course of crents. 

With this purpose in view 1 would suggest that in the Calcutta University : — 

(i) There should bo Hindq and Muhammadan fellows in equal proportione, 
Muhammadans being elected by a wide electorate of tlieir own and then 
supplemented by nomination by Govommont, 

( 341 ) - ■ 
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(ii) There should be a similar consideration in the Syndicate, half the seats being 

reserved for Uuhanunadons. 

(iii) Muhammadans should be given equal facilities in the university ofSoes and to 

every kind of appointment in the University. 

(iv) Qualified Mubanunadaus should be ungrudgingly given oxominerships in the 

University. 

(b) The courses of study should be altered so as to equip students better for the 
world. In this connection a representation of qusMed Muhammadans on the 
Senate and boards of studies who are responsible for the courses proscribed is all 
important. Objectionable passages that are often found in some of the prescribed 
books should be token as a disqualification of the book concerned. Elphinstone's 
HMaty of India is a case in point (vide the chapter on Islam and Mahomed). 
I would also recommend that only 'roll numbers, uid not names, should bo 
mentionod on the answer books, and that undue preference should never be given 
to the works and compilations of people who are on the Senate or Syndicate for 
the sole reason that they occupy high places. 

(e) Tn boarding houses for Muhammadans proper arrangements should bo made 
and facilitiea given for jirayera and specif rooms should bo set apart for this 
purpose. If possible, short leoturos on theology should be nrrangod in hostela 
on the lines (tf the M> A. O. College at Aligarh. 


AbHAS, EHABIBXmDIH. 

(a) There should be adequate representation of Muhammadans, who form 62‘7 per 

cent, of the total population in Bengal, in the Senate, Syndicate, faculties, and 
boards of studies. 

(b) The future of Oriental students who pass the final examination from senior 

modrassahs deserves special consideration. 


Ahmed, Tasijmuddin, Khan Bahadur. 

School and college edneatiun is making steady progress amongst Muhammadans. 
The number of students in schools and colleges is daily increasing. The number of passed 
students is not mconsiderable. Though many of them are pressed by want they 
patiently oontinue their studies. There are many schools in Eastern Bengal in which 
the number of Muhammadan students preponderates, so Muhammadan interests ore 
08 great as Hindu interests. The Muhammadan grievance is, os is loudly justly 
Ventilated by the press, that the Musalman community is almost unrepresented on the 
governing body of the Gslcutta University. Charges of partiality and injustioe have 
been brought against the Senate and Syndicate. To instance it I attach herewith a few 
cuttings from the “ Musalman "and earnestly invite the best attention of the Cfimmia* 
skmers to them. I make the foUowing suggestions which, under the above oircumstances, 
cannot be considered unreasonable or charged with partiality : 

(a) (i) Half the number of the Senate should be elected and the other half nomi- 
nated by Government. 

(ii) Of the elected members half should be Muliammadons. The itiinimiim number 

of Muhammadan members, whether half or one-third, should be fixed. These 
members are to be elected by the University electorates, by TTiniliip anil 
Muhammadans alike. 

(iii) The eleetorate should consist of persons who have obtained the B. A., or aimilaii 

degree, and who are of ten years’ standing and who have registered .their 
• names on payment of a reasonable fee. A qualified person may bo permitted 
to enrol him^f os on elector on jiayment of the necessary fees from the date 
of registering his name. 
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(iv) The minimum number of Muhammadan members in the Syudieate should be 
fixed and they should be eleoted by the tienatc. It should not be leas than 
one-third of total number of members. 

(r) Un the other bodies at least one-third should be Muhammadans. 

(vi) The Assistant Director of Public Instruction for Muhamins dan Education should 

be an a -officio member of th: Senate, the Syndicate, and also of the board 
of accounts. 

(vii) On the governing body of the afiiliated colleges and schools the minimum number 

of M nhammaHaTia should bc one-thlrd. 

(viii) Either the Vice-Chancellor, or the Comptroller, or the University inspeotpr 
should be a Muhammadan. 

(ix) A sufficient number of Muhammadans sliould be i>apcr setters and paper 
examiners. 

(x) BoU numbers, and not the name of the examinees, should be written on the 
paper, 

(6) (i) All the affiliated colleges and schools should make arrangements for teaching 
Arabic, Persian, ai^ Urdu. 

(ii) Like Bengali, Urdu should bo recognised as part of the university ourriculum, 

making it optional with Bengali, 

(iii) Like Arabic, Persian and Sanskrit, Urdu and Bengali should be recognised as 

second languages. 

(iv) Books objectionable to Muhammadans should not bo used as text-books. 

(v) In the text-book committees of collo^ and schools there should bo a suffi^nt 

number of Muhammadans. 

(o) All the affiliated colleges and schools should maintain hostels for Muhammadan 
students. 

The BUxierintondcnt should bo a Muliaminadan from the teaching staff. 

Facilities should bo given for the obsorvanoo of prayers and fasts. 


APPENDIX I. 

The Calcutta University. 

Now that the Commission appointed by Government to enquire into the affairs of 
the Calcutta University has been sitting and, so far as wo understand, inviting public 
opinion on various questions affecting higher education in the area within the jurisdic- 
tion of the University, it is necessary ^t the Musalmans of Bengal, who form 62 per cent, 
of the total population in the presi^ncy, should come forward and point out to the Com- 
missioners not only their spcoial needs and requirements in regard to higher education, 
but also their grievances a^iamst the University. What is responsible for the absolutely 
inadequate recognition of Muslim claims and Muslim interests on the port at the Calcutta 
University is the foot that the Musolman community is almost unrepresented on that 
body. Only 20 per cent, of the members of the Senate are elected and 80 per cent, ore 
appomted by Government. Both the electars and Gh>vernment have so for failed 
to do justice to the Muslim community. The ostcnfiiblo object of Government retaining 
the nomination system, if it is not to keep the University under the complete control 
of Government, is proper distribution of seats among all classes interested in, or concerned 
with, university education, but it is a matter for regret that the interests of so important 
a community as that of Musabnans have so far met with scanty recognition at the 
hands of Government in the matter of their representation nn the Calcutta University. 
We ore deliberately of opinion that the nomination system should be done away with and 
the Senate should be entirely elective ; only a small number of seats may be reserved for 
certain educational officers, who would bo a-offieio members. There must be due provi- 
sion fmr the adequate and effective representation of the Muslim community both on the 
Senate and on the Syndicate. ' We shall now try to show why separate representation of 
Musalmans is necessary in on educational body like the University. 
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Ihoae who know anythii^ about the conduot and management of the Caloutta Uni- 
Temity will, we hope, be eonatrainod to admit, unless they ace interested in not odmittiug 
it, that the University has almost totally failed to minister to the needs and requirements 
and remove the grievanees of the Muslim community. What is most regrettable is that 
this templo of learning haa even occasionally failed to be equally impartial or to mete 
out equal treatment to Hindu and Muslim candidates appearing at the various examin- 
ations. Wo propose to enumerate here some of the difficulties which Muaalmon students 
nod the Muslim oommmiity have now and then to labour under. 

The bulk of Musoliaan students take up Persian or Arabic as their second language. 
These text-books are compiled oud puhli^ed by the University. Unfortunately, the 
publication of thoeo text-books is almost always late, and sometimes it so happens that 
I.A. or B.A. students have to wait for months toother, oven for a year, before their courso 
is published. The students oonoerned cry hoarse over the matter, hut all petitions and 
. prayers ore unavailing. The text-book whioh the University proscribes for two years 
is thus to be read by them within a year or so. The hardship can be easily imagined. 

It is a well-known foot that a number achoola and coUoges affiliated to the University 
hare no provision for the teaching of Persian or Arabic os a second language. The Musal- 
man community often urged upon the University the desirability of induoing all suoh 
institutions to make provision for the teaching of those languages. The Bengal Provin- 
cial Muhammadan Educational Conference snggested that provision for the toaohing of 
Arabic and Persian should be a oonditiou precedent to the affiliation of all new institutiona 
and, os regards the existing ones already affiliated to the University, they simnld be 
asked to make such provision, on pain of withdrawal of affiliation in oose of foilura. Un- 
fortunately, this Boggeation, though repeatedly mode, haa been paid no heed to and the 
result is Idiat at many pUees Musnlman students have relnotantly to take up Sanskrit 
in place of Arabic or P^ian. Pauoity of Muaahnan students oan be no «Tnui»A now-^ 
days as in Eastern Bengal more than half the boys are Masalmaiu in oil high schools and 
in Western Bengal, top, their number is not generally loss than one-third in those schools. 
As regards colleges their number is evarywhere sufficient and nowhere insignificant. So 
provision foe the teaching of Arabic and Persiaa ought to be made everywhere. But 
the University caios very little for it. Moreover, oven in institutionB where there is pro- 
vision it is so inadequate and the quality of education impaitod is generally so bad that it 
often happens that Mu harnTn adan students get ^uoked in a second language though they 
may have passed in all other subjects. Ho efforts are mode by the University to induce 
the manag ers of those mstitutions to improve the quality of the education or 
adequate provision for the same. 

The vernacular of Mu aa J ma ns of Bengal is Bengali. The exception is insignificant. 
Under tho rules of the University the students have to answer a vernacular paper in all 
e xam i n ations up to the B.A. Musalmon students, whatever their second language 
may be— Arabic or Persian or any other thing — take Bengali os their vernacular and of 
couis^ timy do so quite naturally. But^ unfortunately, the text-dtoks aolooted for the 
e xamin ations arc generally so Sanskrittsod that they ore difficult for Muslim studonts 
and oomparatively easy for Hindu studonts who tako up Sandrrit as their soooud language. 
There are numy Bengali books of the required standards — ^books from tho pen of dis- 
tinguished writers— whioh con bo easily understood without knowing even a bit of Sanskrit 
and, if these be selected, there con be no complaint from any quarter. But, unfortunate^, 
the University cannot bo made to uuderstond the diffioulties of Muslim students. 

Government grants are the main source of the income of the University and the 
62 per cent, of the population of Bengal has, therefore, we hope, some claim on the funds 
of that body. While the University has built a palatial buildiqg for the accommodation 
of Hindu law students there is only an apology for a hostel for Muslim law students at a 
tented houw in Miczapnr Street. True it is that the University oollected funds from 
private individn^ also for the law ooUege hostel far Hindu students and the oontri- 
hutors were all Hindus, but what we regret to sayis that the University did nnitlinr try to 
oolloot funds for a Muhamm adan hostel, nor did it grant a substantial sum out of its own 
funds, os shore of the Mnslim community, for tho buUding'of a suitable hostel for Muslim 
law students. Wo sr^ however, glad tliat reoently the University has opened a hostej 
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for Mnaliin oollogo stodents, not, of oooxae, law stadenta, and we ore thankful to it for 
this mnoh even. It must, however, be mentioned in this connootion that the oonstruotion 
of this hostd is more or less due to oectcun pressure which Qorornment brought to bear 
upon the University. 

Last year we pointed out several oase^n which Hnsalman candidates failing to secure 
the minimum marks in certain papers for the B.A. examination were not of course 
declared successful while BSndu students getting leas marks were declared to have passed 
the examination. We do not, of course, say that any candidate failing to secure the 
requisite number of marks should come out os succescdul, but when Hindu candidates, 
miserably failing are declared to have passed, why sho^ Muhammadan candidates, 
securing better marks and deserving favourable oonsideratioB, be shabbily treated { The 
attention of the Universily was drawn to specific acts of partiality lost year ; the Muslim 
candidates in question moved heaven and earth to get their griveances redressed ; even 
the then Director of Public Instruction, Bengal, intervened in tiie ease of a certain 
student ; but the Syndicate was inexorable. What was disclosed was a serious reflection 
on the very character of the University, but even after the disolosures the University did 
not move on inoh from the position it so wrongly took. In our next issue we shall quote 
some specific instances of partialiiy and reproduce some of the comments we made thwcon 
last year, and Dr. Sadler, the president of the Commission, and his ooUeaguee will then 
see what the Urdversity, as at present constituted, is capable of. Tim grievanoes of 
Musalmans will never be removed until and nnless there be provision for adequate and 
effective representation of their communify on the Senate and the Syndhoate of the 
University. 


APPENDIX n. 

ParUaUfi/ in txaminatiotu. 

(a) The following is reproduced from the issue of the Musabnan, dated the Dth 
February 1917 ; — 


” What does U mean 

Culture and learning always conunands respect and one naturally expects better 
justice, fairness, and impaitioUty from learned bodies like a university than from any 
other bodies or departments where passions and prejudices generally play a conspicuous 
port. A society of learned men is awe-inspiring and is generally looked upon with re- 
verence. Injustice or partiality is never expected to s(M its hMy preeinots. A recent 
actionoftheSyndicateof the C^utta University, to which we all look up for the moral 
improvement of our people, hoe startled us. Here are the mark sheets of two candi- 
dates, one a Husalman and the other a Hindu, who appeared at the B.A. examination 
in 1916 


CALCUXTA UHIVEB8ITT. 
B.A. BXAKHtAIlOH HUES. 


RM., Ool., Ha. St, AdsriHUin AKmeO, 81. PsuTf 0. Jlf, CaUtge, T-r-U. 


Bngllib. 

VamaonUi, Bengali. 

PhlloiatiV. 

Boanondiu. 

Xdiu. 

FoUmuki SOO 

Fsii „ 100 

Fidlnurks 100 

Pin „ 88 

Poll moikl _ 800 

Pom „ 100 

Poll nuiki 800 

Pass „ 100 

Idllinsiki 1,000 

Fo" •• asQ 

100 

80 

100 

108 

8 
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SaU., Cot. So. U77, Sagmita Sath Bog, II, Rifon CcOegt, 3-U-16. 



Venitinilii, Bsngill. 

FbUosopbjr. 

Eistoiy. 

i 

Tous. 

FaUmuks ilOO 

Fan „ 100 

Foil muka 100 

Fob „ SS 

full masks 800 

Faei •> 100 

Fnllmukl 300 

Fob „ 100 

FnU muks 1,000 

Foh „ 300 

Ol-l-S-l-sa 

S3 

100 

Its 

330 


F. BStiHL, 

Btgidnr. 


It will be Been that the Hindu oandidate at iirst got 91 marks only in English, then 
6 grace were given to him and, when that too could not secure him the bare pass 
marks, he was given 3 more marks on his paper being re-examined. The Musahnan oan- 
didate got pass tnarlcg in all the subjociB without being favoured with any grace marks- In 
English ho got 6 marks over and above the requisite pass marks. In the aggregate the 
marks of both the candidates were, however, short by 1 and so both failed in tho ex- 
ii.Tnin«.f.inin . But in the latter part of November last, that is, some six months after the 
results of the B.A. examination had been out, the Hhutu oandidate was gaaetted to have 
passed the examination. Somehow or other the Muslim candidate came to know that 
the claim of the Hindu candidate was in no way superior to that of his and, accordingly, he 
moved the Syndieate to consider his case, when one who had failed so miserably in En^sh 
vaa declared to have passed, but, unfortunately, to no effect. We for ourselves have not 
been aUe to understand the logic of the Syndicate if it is not undue favouritism to a oan- 
didate who may have been connected with some influential person. Maj^we ask the 
Hon’ bio Dr. Deva Hrasad Sarbodhicar}', the Hon’ble Justice Sir Asutoah Mookerjoe, and 
Sir Goocoo Dose Boiuierjoc, who are at the helm of the affairs of the University, what all 
this means! 

(6) The following is quoted from tho issue of the if utabnan, dated the 2nd March 
1917 


*' Cakulla UnivtraUy, — B,A. examiHatim acandaL 

Our readers ore aware of the scandalous conduct of the Calcutta University in over- 
looking the claim of a Muslim candidate id; the last B.A. examination who secured 
pass marks — ^more than the pass marks — ^in all tho subjects, and in favouring a Hindu 
candidate who lamentably failed in English. It will be remembered that the Hindu 
candidate was given 9 grace marks in English in two instahnirntB and his total marks 
came up to 369. The Musalman candidate failed in no subject and no grace marks wore 
given him and the total received by him too were 369. Thus, in the aggregate, the marks 
of both the candidates fell short 1, the total TniniTnniii required being 360, and so 
both failed. As we have already stat^ in our issue of the 9th ultimo, six months after 
the results of the B.A. examination had been publislied, the Hindu oandidate was 
gaaetted to have passed the examination. The Muslim candidate then moved heaven 
and earth for the consideration of his claim, but to no effect. We ore thankful to 
the irngfisAinan, the Amn'fa Bamr Patrika, and the Hitabadi far condemning this 
conduct of the Calcutta Univeisity. Our contemporary the Painha, however, takes 
exception to the case being treated os a Hindn-Mn^m one. In the opinion of our oon- 
temporaiytheUniveiaityisincapableof any rocfal bias, though our contemporary admits 
that the cose under notice caUs for a sifti^ enquiry. We leproduoed the ortioieB of the 
Xtiffiithtttaa and the Patrika in our last' issue and our reailers must have read th^ 
Nobody would have been more glad than ourselves if the Patriba’a contention that 
the cue is not a Uindu-Muslim one were correct. Here is another cose. A’^Muslim 
oandidate named Aftabuddin, Boll, Doc,, No. 267, got 92-f-6R=98 marks in Euglish, 44 
in Bengali, 112 in history, and 100 in economics. It is to be borne in mind that the pass 
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marks in these subjects are respectively 100, 33, 100, and 100. In the aggregate the can- 
didate thus got 300 marks, the miniiTiiiin required. As hi English his marlm were short 
by 2 he was not successful in the examination. The Hindu candidate who at first got 
01 marks in English and who failed in the aggregate even after being favoured with 0 
grace marks could be declared successful in the examination, but the Musalman caiidi- 
ate who at first got 02 marks in English and got 0 marks more on his paper being re- 
examined and who secured the requisite agi;regate could not be successful. We would 
not call this a Hindu-Uuslim question as in that case our coiitemjioi'ary the Amrila 
Bazar Patrika would take exception to it, but what wo deplore is that, in meting out 
even-handed justice to all, our ITniversiiy overlooks the claims of those who happen to be 
Muaalmans and pays particular attention, let us hope quite unwittingly, to the claims of 
those who happen to be Hindus and unconsciously does even undue favour to them. 
His Excellency the Viceroy is the Chancellor of the Calcutta University ALiy ire hope 
that His Excellenoy would be graciously pleased to put on end to the pranks of this Uni- 
versity. 

** (c) The following is reproduced from the issue of the Muaaltnan, dated the Kith 
Moroh 1017 


“ Caleutla TJnivtrzUy scandal." 

In oui previous issues we have shown how the Calcutta University shoivcd undue 
favour to a Hindu candidate and did injustice to two Musalman eandidates who sat 
for the B..A examination in 1010. Here is a third cose of gross injustice to a Mudim 
eandidate. One Shaikh Aziz&r Rnhiimon, Roll. Gau., No. 31 of Qauhati Cotton College, 
got 100 marks in English, 40 in Bengali, 111 in history, and 00 in economics, and thus 330 
in the aggregate: It is to be remembered that the Hindu candidate to whom undue favour 
was shown at first got 01 marks only in English. He was given 0 grace marks and still 
his aggregate fell short by 1. In spite of that he was dedar^ to have passed the examin- 
ation six months after the results had been out. But this Muslim caudidato got in 
economics only 1 mark less than the pass marks. If he was given 1 mark only in 
economics his aggregate too would not have fallen short by 1. But this 1 mark was denied 
to him. Wo do not say that this Muslim candidate, as weU os the two others whose cases 
we noticed before, had any right to get grace marks and to have come out successful in 
the examination, but what we say is that, when the Hindu candidate in question who 
lamentably failed in English could be declared to have passed the examination, why 
the Musalman candidates whose coses were immensely better, and who bod much superior 
claims, were so shabbily treated. Some of our Hindu oontemporarics would object to 
these coses being called Hindu-Mushm ones and so wo refrain from so doing. But ii it not 
doplorablo that the elaims of candidates who happen fo be Muslims hliould be so 
ddiberately overlooked T Is there anybody who can call the University to account and 
put an end to sueh scandals 7 


APPENDIX m. 

Oritmnets of Mvhammdan tfudtul*. 

To the Editor of the “ Musalman.'’ 

Sir, — I have pointed out before that the Arabic and Persian teaching staff in oolleges 
is not competent. However, something is better than nothing. For there are coUegoh 
in which tW w is no provision for the teaching of Arabic and Persian. The Berhampnr 
College is famous for its good teaching staff. But, alas ! Muhammadan students’ suffering 
is the same here as elsewhere. Perhaps the eollpge authority will try to hush these Sony 
foots by saying ‘ Where are students for whom to moke provision 7’ I must say there 
are hundreds of students who ore compelled to take up other subjects os a second l a n g ua ge 
owing to the various obstaeles in the way of taking Arabic or Persian, 
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XJndw tbe nTkt.ing systems oonsidciable number of marks is allotted to translating 
into English of unseen Arabic and Persian passages. As for example, SO marks are 
allotted in the £. A. examination. But how can the boys be oxpeoted to do this unless 
they lead some books besides text-books I And students arc over ready to read sueh 
books. But who trill supply them with those desired books T The University? — Never, 
for to hope so is to hope against hope. Tear after year it is notified in the University 
Calendar that an Arabic grammar would be published by the University shortly. tVe do 
not know why the University was kind enough to notify this for years have passed and 
yet the invisible grammar has not been visible I However, lot us think that perhaps 
the war is its cause and thus console ourselves. Outsiders may say that plenty of Arabic 
and Persian books may bo had at cheap prices. Yes, they may be hod, but considering 
the pressure of study in college life no student con afford to spend his valuable time in 
reading his olumsily printed books in oonfusing types. Confusing I say because these 
have confused our * Tolba ’ close for maj^ years. Now lot somo competent men of our 
community edit those books which will bri^ money and which will do a groat service 
to the student community. 

Now one vital question relating to the present academical year. All know that ArabiA 
has bbon omitted from the matriculation text-books, t.r., up to the matriculation examin- 
ation boys taking up Persian ore no longer required to read Arabic along with it. But, 
08 soon as they pass the matriculation examination and enter oollogc,they have to jump 
like monkeys and reach the top of the tree of ‘ Arabic Knowledge ’ for they have to begin 
at once the celebrated Eastern romance, namely, Arabian Nights, and that in Arabio 
type without having vowel points (Zer Zdbar). We do not know how these boys eon 
be turned into modknys. JjBb the University authorities answer the question. 

Lastly, owing to the late beginning of the LA. session this year, the University has 
kindly omitted some text-books. The other day we have seen a notice of the University 
whioh deolaros some portion of the Sanskrit text-book omitted. But as yet no notioe is 
issued omitting ai^ portion of Persian or Arabic text-books. Perhaps there was no 
Muhammadan member in the meeting of the Senate to raise any such question. Be as 
it may, but our concern is to know whether the University is going to do anything to 
this efiect. 


Ahmed, Maiilvi Tabbaddvq. 

(a) In the government of the University the Muhammadans have very little voice. 
Whether it be in the Senate, Syndicate, the different faculties or boards of studies, 
Muhammadans ore not represented commensurate with their importanoe as a 
community. Even in the appointment of examiners and paper-setters Muham- 
madans have never got their due share. It is the fond hope of every educated 
Muhammadan that, now that the Commission is enquiring into all that pertains 
to the University, this sod neglect about Muhammadan interests in the govern- 
ment of the University will be remedied ore long. 

(t) With regard to the courses of study I have already suggested the inclusion of a 
study of the history and civilisation of Islam. 

(e) Under residential arrangements I would suggest that all ooUeges, Oovemment, 
added or unaided, should have adequate hostel acoommodation for TMT n hamTiimlan 
boys. For post-graduate students the University should build a hostel like the 
Hordinge HosteL 

It is the duty of the University to see that in all colleges wjiere there are Muhammadan 
students sufficient provision is rnode for the teaching (rf Arabio, Persian, and Urdu. 

Lastly, I would like to refer to the difficulties which Muhammadan boys encounter 
in the matter of admission to colleges. The growing demand of the community in this 
matter haa not been fully met by the colleges of Bengal, and especially those in Calcutta. 
The necessity for a Muhammadan college in Calcutta has now been fully demonstrated. 
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AnsANULLAH, Khan Bahadur Maulvi. 


(a) The adndoistralaon of the Calcutta University ia entrusted to the Senate, a 
legislative assembly of a fairly large size, and the Syndicate, a smsUor 
ezeoutive body. Besides those two bodies in which the government of the 
University ia mainly vested there are faculties and bosi^ of studies and 
necounts subordinate to them. 

The following is a comparative statement of the members of different creeds com- 
posing the Senate, the Syndieste, and the subordinate boards : — 

GoTutituiion of ihe Senate. 


Jlsmbon. | 

1 

Europeans. | 

1 

1 Hindus. 


Otiicis. 

XOIiL. 

(1) Honoi-itr fellam 


2 1 

1 21 

■■ 

■■ 

[ S3 

(8) Honorary fdlowB nominated 
Chuiedior. 

by tho Vico- 


3 

mm 

mm 

^ 3 

(6) felloin 

. 
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Qt«SltOB22. 


AasAiruiXAH, Khan Bahadni Manlvi — eoMU. 


A glance at the figures will shov how xMorly the Muslime are reprenented on the go- 
verning bodies of the Calontta Univenity. Muhammadan elements should be sufficiently 
iuoreased in order that questions of principle may be decided in duo regard to the needs 
and sentiments of the Muslim oommnnity. The Government of India have oommonted 
on the small part that has been assigned to Muslims and have indioated a desiro that 
Muslims should have a much larger voice in the administration of a univoraity. Un- 
less spcmal arrangements are made for greater representation of Mnslinu) it is idle to ex- 
pect any appreciable improvement in thtii educational prospects. The balance between 
^Hindus and Muhammadans cannot bo adjusted by nomination inasmuch as such nomina- 
'tiou cannot, in justice, be demanded purely on a sectarian basis. In the governing Inidies 
of the University provision should bo made for special representation of Muslims in the 
proportion in which they ore represented on the Provinoiai Legislative eouncih by a 
separate Muhammadan elertorate formed on a broad franchise, fjuch an electorate 
may be composed of : — 

(i) The Muhammadan graduates of the Indian and European universities. 

(ii) The Muham m adan members of the Provincial and Imperial Services (Eduoutioiial, 

Executive, Judicial, Medical, Ac.). 

(lii) Muhammadan barristers. 

(iv) Muhammadan sub-registrars. 

(v) Muhammadan professors and lecturers. 

(vi) Muhammadan head masters of high schools. 

(vii) Muhammadan deputy ihspectors ^ sohools. 

iviii) Muhammadan aeholars of high oriental diatinotion. 

The creation of auoh on deotorate will be fully in accordance with the pcinoiples 
regulating the conatitutiou of other self-governing institutions. Considm^ 
the importance of the Muslim community 1 would suggest that at least a third 
of the members should 'be Muhammadans. Such a eonstitution will give the 
Muslims, who form 62 per cent, of the total population of Bengal, a reasonable 
shore in the government of the Calcutta Univorsiliy. 

If the educational advancement of the Muhammadan community is to be assured 
tbqy should be duly represented on the various governing bodies of the Uni- 
versity. To keep out one important section from participation in higher 
uducetion will be a suicidal policy. It is a paramount duty of Government to 
range the various division of the vast population in one advanoing line of even 
progresa 

(6) The interests of the Muhammadan community con but receive scanty consider- 
ation under the existing arrangement. Among the faculties science, medicine, 
and engineering go altogether unrepresented. Similar is the case with the 
boards of studies that r^resent English, Sanskrit, philosophy, mathematics 
geography, teaching, and medicine. 

Bengali, which is treated a« a compulsory subject, has no board of its own. All ques- 
tions connected with Bengali are decided by the Sanskritic board, which is represmted 
by 11 Hindus and only 1 Muslim. This poverty of representation accormts for the 
numerous complaints to which reference has been made from time to time at the annual 
sessions of the Muhammadan Educational Conference. Books that ore prescribed for 
the university examinations ore found to contidn stories and passages hurtful and re- 
pugnant to Muhammadan sentiments. There have been ocoasians when the educational 
authorities, had to intervene and suggested the exclusion of certain texts from the 
prescribed cours^ If the University has to educate all the sootionB of the community 
it ought to take into consideration the interests of at least such of them who play not 
altogether an insi^fioont part in the growth of scholastic life. It is bi gb time 
each of the tscultieH imd boards should be reconstituted with duo regard to the needs of 
the various communities from which students are dravrn. 

To aid in the promotion ot oriental culture among the Muslims the creation of a separate 
ward of Islamic Studies appears to be indispensable. There is a strong feeling iimnng 
the Muslims to modernise the madrassah courses and to combine with instruction in 
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AhsanuuCiAH, Khaa Bahadur Maulvi— con/d— AirEB, Sir P. S. Sivaswawt— Au, The 

Hon’ble Mr. Ausaf. 


Islamie eLudies a thorough grounding in the English language. Suoli a oourse will more 
fully equip the Muslim for the battle of life and will go a long way to popularise higher 
edueation among the Ingoted section who look askance at anything and everything 
which is unconnected with the tenets of Islam. This board will arrange for the oonduoi 
of the senior and junior madrassah examinations, prescribe courses of study for all classes 
of n-adrassahs, and take up in addition the work that is non* entrusted to the Arabic and 
Persian Boards of Rtndies. This board will also arrange for religious instruction and ob- 
servances in connection with such institutions as can provide for them without offending 
the religious sentiments of the people of other (seeds. 

Books which contain words conveying ideas and sentiments peculiar to Muslims, or 
such words, as have not an exact equivalent in current Bengali, will greatly appeal to 
Muhammaf&n students. Bengali literature is at present permeated mainly ^ Hindu 
ideas and does not interest Muhammadan boys. The Boa^ of Islamic Studies will re- 
commend books of a Muhammadan character os an alternative to other Bengali books 
more suited to Hindu tastes. Bengali is the vernacular of the bulk of Muhammadan 
students and it is only meet and proper that in prescribing text-books the needs 
on such students should be more fully consulted. 

(c) It is admitted on aU hands that students not living with parents or near relations 
should be called upon to reside in the school or college. Messes and unattached 
hostels are often hotbeds of evff. They are ill-controlled and ill-managed. 
Any laxity in the matter of residence defeats the very object of the University 
08 it is mainly in residential schools and colleges that the full benefits of the 
scholastic life con be derived. The duties of teachers and students should extend 
to all aspects of the life oi the student. At present there is lack of all that makes 
for a corporate life. The teachers should be rc(pured to come in more intimate 
relationship with the students. Huidu and Muliammadan boarders sliould, os 
for as possible, bo accommodated in the same place, separate arrangements 
being made for cooking and other purposes. Combined hostela will be wel- 
come both from the scholastic and tlie economic point of view. They will greatly 
facilitate the growth of an intimate brotherhood among the students of difoent 
creeds and will permit of organised tutorial system. At present there is a large 
number of institutions which ore without any Muhammadan hostels attached 
to them. 

The gorecning bodies of schools and colleges in which the management of the hostel 
is vested should be reconstituted in duo regard to the interests of the different commu- 
nities. Few hostels have managing committees and fewer still liave governing bodies 
of a representative ohoraotcr. 


AiTBB, Six F. 3. SiVABWAMY. 

(a) and (h) Ho such arrangements ore necessary either in regard to the government oi 
tho Oniversity and the oourse of study or residential arrangements. 

(e) All that is necessary is that in making residential nrraqgcmcnts caste scruples 
must be respect^ in the matter of mossing. 


Au, The Eoa’ble Mi. Altaf. 

(<>)• (M> <Mad (c) None; the University should make no distinction for any paiticulai 
community, especially in view of the fact that the Dacca Univeraity s(iheme 
gives considerable advantages to' the Muhammadan community. 
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qosntoR 22. 


Au, SiiTAD MuHsnr— Au, Nawab Nasihtji, Maualbk. Mibza Shujaat, Khan Bohului 
— Aijuss, Dt. H. — Alto, Sahebzadoh Mahokbd Sulcan. 


Au, Saitas Mtjhsin. 

(a) Adequate lepresentatlon of eaoh cammunity on the goveminig bodies of the ITni- 

veraity. 

(b) Intioduction of subjeota intereating to eaoh comnnniity. 

(e) Providing of fadlitiea tor the obaervanoe of tdigiona rites and for elementary teli- 
pona ^noarion. 


Au, Nawab NAsntTn:. Mamalkk, Mieiea Shujaat, Shan Bahaduc. 

(a) and (b) There shotdd be adequate and proportionate repreaentation in the 
governing bodies of the University of the important oommunitiea in Bengal, aa 
well aa on the bodies which settle courses of studies and look after the needs of 
the student community. Muhammadans should be represented on these bodies 
aocording to their numerical strength in the population. 


Au^, Dr. H. N. 

(a) Aa far as Bombay is oonoemed the Univendiy is, and should bei, perfectly non* 

aeotariao. 

(b) In the hostels separate dining-rooms have to be provided tor different oastea. 


Alum, Sahebzadah Mahomed Suixah. 

(a] It is a well-kaown fact that the Mnsalmans are very much ne^eoted, and 

especially is this the case in BengaL By far the majority on the Senate is 
SQndus. The Hindus are alao examiners, with very few ezoeptions, so, naturally, 
the interests of Mnsalmans suffer. I would submit to the members of the 
University Commisaion and to Government that something now ought to be 
done for Musalmons who are numericBJly moav than Hindns. How, as tiiey 
have awakened, the path of theii progress ought to be made smooth so that 
they may not be obstructed on account of the want of autharities or persons to 
remove any obstacles that may be in their path of progress. I would suggest, 
therefore, that one-third of the total numl^ on the Senates should b» Mnsal- 
mans, one-third Hindus, and one-tfaird Europeans. Out of a total number of 
100 on the Senates fifteen members are to be elected by the graduates, of which 
1 would suggest that five should be elected from Mnsalmans, five from Hindns, 
and hve in tiv* m.inner which i he Commission thinks advisable. Among&t the ex- 
ofpdo membcH I would suggest only the Chancellor, the Vioe-ChancoQor, tl o 
directors of public instruction, and the education member. Ho other ofiBcor 
or person should be ex-officio members. 

(b) In European schoola scripture and catechism are taught so that students may 

know their God and what is good and bad or moral and immoral. They 
learn this from their infancy and their minds imbibe such ideas when their 
hoarts are tmder and impresaionabie. Unfortnnatdy, howerrr, nothing is being 
done in schools where Indian boys are taught. I will take the cose of 
Musalmans. It is very esaeutial that their mindet as well aa theminds of Hiqdus, 
too, should he impressed with such education and, tiierefote, religious tut- 
books should be introduced in schools and collect. Besides, in the history 
^ the Mnbammadaiis the histoiy of their great men should be introduced 
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Aluh, Sabobzadah MAnoitED Sui/tait — eonli. — ARcnsou), W. A. J. — ^Aziz, Manlvi 
Abddl — I'AK nsH, Khan Sahib Mnulvl Kasib. 


A groat many things, and even Qrccion and Roman history, whieb ora full of 
Hindu mythology, are taught in Bengal and are of no interest to the Musalmans. 

If there bo a sufSoient number of Muhammadans ( n the Senate and Syudicato 
they will naturally see what is necessary for Mnhamnic dan students. At 
present the members are so seleoted that they iorm t( o sn all a minority and 
their voiocs ore not heard. To say nothing about oleetion, Musohnans are 
never elected and no notice is taken of them. The election of the Syndioate 
should be so arranged that Musalmons will be sdleotod by Musolmon 
Senators, Hindus by Hindus and so on. There ought to be a sufBeient 
number of Musalmon representatives on the boards of studies and other 
governing and advisory bodies of the University. 

(c) Wherever there ore colleges, hostels and private lodgings should be erected for 
the stearate residonoe of Muhammadan students and u hen the number is 
small a sufficient portion of the hostel or private lodgings should be sot aput 
for Mnsolmans. At present many Musalman students are refused admission 
to eoUeges, as well u to hostels, lor want of oocommodation and, therefore, 
sufficient seats for^usalmanB should be set apart in colleges, as well as in 
hostels. 


Abohbold, W. a. J. 

There is great danger of weakening immunities by giving them privileges altoge- 
ther apart frcnn questions of the justice or otheruise of such a course of action. But we 
mnst not let dootrinaire politics take ns outside the limits of common sensa I do not 
believe in aeetaiian universities myself, but I see no objection to Hindu or Muhammadan 
oolleges, though I do not advocate them, and I see the absolute neoeasity of arranging 
hostd ^e ii^ India on a sectaiion baas. 


Aziz, Maulvi AbduIi. 

This is a ctyiiig need. 

(a) The number of the members should be at least in proportion to the population 
of the different raoes and communities in the land, both on the Syndicate 
and the Senate. 

(t) For Musahnans Arabia, Fersian, Urdu, history, and those books which deal with 
faith, nuumers, and oustoms. Boob on Muhammadan philosophy, philology, 
histmy, and science shdnid bo included in the course of sturbes. 

(e) These arrangements should be loft to Musalmons, Hindus, and Christians for 
their own pupils. The aningemcnts should be made by a committee of 
students under the guidance of their professors and teachers. 


Bakhsh, Ehan Sahib Maulvi Easib. 

In Bengal the needs anil interests of the Muhammadan communitv. which con- 
atitutes the major portion of the population of the province, but is yet backwoid in point 
of education, ehould be specially cmuidcred a-> loHows: — 

(a) In the government of the Universi^ regarding the Senate, the Syndicate, the 

teat book committee^ and other exeontivo committees at least }rd of the 
members should be Mi hommadans. 

(b) In its courses of study to snob on extent os would make subjects of Muhammadan 

interest play on adequate part in them. 

(e) In its residential and other arrangements to the extent of the growing needs and 
requirements of the Muhammadan community from time to time. 
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QuisnoK 22. 


Bakfbjea, J. B. — Bakebjsa, Dr. Pramathajtath — Baekbjbb, Gaubanqanath — 
Banebjeb, Sir Gooboo Dass— Bahicbjxe, Jatoofal. . 


Baitebjea, J. B. 

(a) Anfar as possible, in tliegovcrniueat of tile nniveraity, the needs and interests of 
particular communities sliould be considered. This would req^uire the reconsti- 
tution of tlie Syndicate. ProTision ought to be made for sufSoient represent- 
ation of teachers (European and Indian), and the representation of the Hindu, the 
Mull immadon, tli e Brahmo, and tlio In^an Christian communities. The Director 
of Public Instruction, Bengal, sliould alw ays be on the Syndicate as representing 
GoTemment and as being conversant with the needs and interests of the 
different oommnnities. 

(t) In its courses of study the needs of different oommnnities have been already 
oonsidered. Thus, Hebrew has been recognised as a language which a student 
may take up Tliis is in the interest of the Jews. 

(c) There ought to be separata hostels for Hindaa and Muhammadans and for other 
commanitie-i if it is found that their members cannot live with Hindus or 
Muhammadans. As regards other arrangements to promote apirit de corps 
no separate provision Aould be made. 


Banebjba, Dr. Pbamatsaitath. 

(fi) I am opposed to the principle of separate representation in the government of 
tho University. 

(t) While the aoursos of study should, in the main, be the same for oB, they may, in 
respect of some snbjects, be adjusted to the needs of particular communities. 

(e) Separate residential arrangements may be made for different communities, if and 
when nocessary. 


Babebjee, Gaubabdanath. 

(a) In the government of the University the needs and interests of portioulor 

communities should not be specially considered ; otherwise, disastrous results 
uoild speedily ensue. 

(b) In the particular courses of study, however, the interests of the particular oom- 

munities may be adequately considered and safeguarded. 

(r) I strongly advise, for the sake of harmonious relations, that there ought to be separate 
residential and mesung arrangements for different communities. 


Babebjbe, Sir Gooboo Dabs. 

Exceptiiii; matters rehiting to denominational religions instruction and residential 
OTi'ongementh no other inatteis occur to me in which the needs and interests of particular 
communities lequirc to be specially considered. Within the sacred precincts of the temple 
of learning all lotaries should receive equal treatment and none should claim any special 
favour. 


Babbbjeb, Jayoopal. 

(a) Mnhamiradaiis, Indian Christians, Forsees, andMarwsris, ropreaenting minoritiep, 
should bo given a voice in the government of the University by means of ade- 
quate representation. 
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Banebibe, Jatqopaci — eaiM . — Bakebjeb, Bai Kuhudiei Kanta, Bahadur— Basebjtbe. 
H. N. — Banebjeb, MTIBAI.T Dsar— Banebjee, Sasi Sekbab. 


(6) It is not desirable to allow the courses of study to be differentiated except iaregard 
to theology, which should include all “ sobo^ ” of thought, but never be seeionan- 
ised, and culture history and the history of the civUisation of different races and 
communities. 

(c) Residential arrangements cannot be allowed to be divided into water-tight com- 
partments tendLig towards disruption of a common corporate university life. 
On the contrary, the students, as such, should be encouraged to /eel intensely 
and realise deejdy that they have a common ideal and must live a commnnai 
life as the future citizens of one and the some Kmpire and useful members of 
one nation, all minor differenoes notwithstandii^. Seotarian prejudioes are 
daily dying out imder the liberalising influence cd a oathdlio western culture 
and the University should be the_ last body to lend, however indireotly, its 
hdping hand towuds the perpetuation of what is so {uejudicial to a fuller life. 


* Banebiee, Bai Kumttsini Eanta, Bahadur. 

(a) and (6) Nothing special need be done regarding the government of the Uni- 
versity and couises of study. 

(e) Residential arrangements for Muhammadan and backward Hindu classes should 
be provided. 


Banebjeb, M. N. 

The less we hear of communal interests in the University the better. The Univers- 
ity is the only place where all races, creeds, and nationalities meet on common ground. 
I do not think separate universities for Hindus and Muhammadans are movements 
in the right direotion. S^arate chaira for Arabic and Sanskrit and for Hindu and 
Muhammadan philosophy or religion would have met the requirements. The needs and 
interests of particular communities should only be specially considered in the residential 
arrangements. 


Banebjee, Mubalt Dhab. 

The needs and interests of the Hindu and Muhammadan communitieB should be 
specially considered : — 

(a) By having representatives of each community on the B^te. 

(b) By the oreation of degrees in Biahmanio and Idamio studies. 

(c) By providing separate hostels for Hindu and Muhammadan students and also 

separate religious instruoidon if desdzed by the guardians. 


Banebjee, Sasi'Beehab. 

(a) The University being the centre of learning should be free from party oonsider- 
ationa There should not be any party government or oommnnal representation 
in the University, but on its government only the best and capable men 
should be enlisted, without any reference to his nationalily, so long as they will 
be able to serve the best interests of Government, of colleges and of learning. 

(b) The olaims of the different dosaioal and vemaeular languages have been recognised 
ly the Colontta Universily and so tar os the former is oonoemed provision for the 
highest training also emsts. A university wlubh doss not repreaeoit a partfoular 
elaas should not at more than what the Caloutta Univeruty has done in this 

▼OL. zn 2 o 
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QTTUflOH 22. 


Baxbbjbx, Sasi Sbxhab — eonld . — ^Bahujbb, Ufbbdsa Kath — Babhbji, The Hon'ble 
Justice Sir Fbamada CSeabab — ^Babdaloi, K. C. — Basv, F. 


respect. To me it appears that in prescribing courses of study a non-communal 
vniTersity should follow the line of the Calcutta UiUTermty. 

(e) In the lesidential and other arrangements the needs and interests of porticul'r 
communities should ho considered. Encouragement may be giren to the 
backward classes by making special grants for scholarships and special arrange- 
ments for hostels and messes. 


Baihebjee, Ufbhsba Nath. 

Esperial attention to be paid to tiie study of subjeots eonnected with England, 
India, Japan, Australia, the United States, and similar other advanced and important 
countries of the world and the examiners should do their best to select questions from 
subjects having especial relatian to these countries. 


BABEBn, The Hon’ble Justice Sir Pbamaba Charab. 

I would not make any communal difiwenoe in university matters except as to 
residence in separate hostels for each community. 


Babdai.01, N. C. 

(а) The needs and interests of parti c u lar oornmnnitjes should be specially considered 

regarding the control and ma n a ge m ent of the University. There should be 
enough non-ofiicial members representing different communities and pet^le. 
For example, there ehould have been now enough non-ofBoiol lepresentativeB 
from Aasam to safeguard her interests on the Senate as wdl as on the Syndioste. 
The Mu h a mma da n community is also very poorly represented there. This state 
of things should never occur in the University. It brings on a distrust in the 
minds of the people so n^lected, which is really prejudioial to the best intereata 
of the country. 

(б) Xa 

(c) Yea. 


Basu, P. 


As a general principle I consider ^eoisl representation of any community as hig^y 
mischievous. In univeimty matters this is more so. But as the needs of oom- 

mnnities differ much with regard to certain aspects of university life to that extent 
specially competent peiBons for that purpose should be asked to give advice. 

(o) In the^ govemrnent of the University there can scoredy arise any question which 
requires special knowledge of any community or which affects the needs 
interests of any one more than those of any other. The Universily deals with 
matters which are common to all young men who ate students thereoL G^heir 
cap^ty, efficiency, and method of work are tested and supervised by the Uni- 
versity.^ In purely admmistrativa matters also efficienty, jnstioe, etc., guide 
the university authorities. And this should be so rather than the seotianal 
interest of any community in the pursuit of imaginaiy needs peculiar to itself 
in matters pertaining to the government of the University. 

(6) Sinidarly, courses of study should always be detenniited by the needs of the etudente 
of a pa^culor age who have attaint a paridoul^ training by passing some er- 
anunatian or other test of the University. The University does not attempt, nor 
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Babu, P. — coBid. — ^Babu, Satybhdba Natk— Bengal Landholden’ Aaeociation, Caloutta 
— ^Bethune College, CeJoutta — ^B hasdbi, JTOTDEnrsHAN, Det, B. B , and Duita, 
Bidhu Bhusan. 


has ever been alleged to attempt, to put in idigioua ifiatruotion or anything else 
'which may jirejudkially aiSeat any community mote than the general body of 
students. In such coses, to bring in special consideration of the peculiar needs 
and interests of any community -would mean either an attempt to lower the stand- 
ard of the course of study for students belonging to that communiiy, or a deli- 
berate fostering of strug^es between communities by creating special facilities 
4or patting forth objections where none are put forth under the existing s^'stem. 
The absurdity of the ^tem may be realised by imagining such considerations in 
favour of the low class labour population of London in that university where 
perhajM th^ will attempt to bring in cockn^ English as part of the syllabus 
instead of the chaste literature that forma a part now. 

(c) In residential and other arrangements afiecting the social or domestic matters 
of the students it can be allowed 'with far greater reason on its behalf that such con- 
siderations should be brought in. In such matters it seems that special bodies, con- 
sisting of members of each community should be formed, each in charge of students 
belonging to the same community. Th^ will organise and do the anpervision 
work, -whereas co-ordination of ndes, etc., may be entrusted to a body superior 
to them all, in which each will be represented along with other representatives 
of theUnivetsity. If this system be introdnoed the students -would experience 
little change ftrm the homes from where they come to centres of education where 
they ore now compelled more or less to shift for themsdves in an alien surrounding. 

Basu, Sattendba Nath. 

(а) The government of the Univarsity should not be placed on a sectarian basis. 

(б) For the interests of particular communities special subjects of study may, however, 

be prescribed. 

(c) Special residential arrangements may he allowed. 


Bengal Landholden' ABBodalioD, Calcutta. 

(b) and (e) The aasooiation is decidedly against the introduction of the ‘ commuiuil ' 
question in matters of university government and university education No 
doubt, in jnimary, and partly, even in secondary, education the needs and 
requirements of doiecB anil coinmnnitieB may have to be taken into special 
consideration ; but the University must be a broad and open republic where 
students will meet on one common ground of equality as inquirers after truth 
and where government wiil have to be directed not with reference to this 
community or that, but only with one object in view — viz., the promotion of the 
best interests of learning. 

Bethnne College, Calcutta. 

(a) There should be no representation of difierent communities. 

Bor, B. B. needs and interests of particular communities 

should be specially conddered. 


Bhastibi, jTonBHTTSHAN, Dey, B. B., aud Dutta, Bidbo Bhusan. 

(a) The aiin of the University is “ Advanoement of Learning.” Ail seotaiiba 
difiterenoes dionld be mergm, os far as possible, in the common object of fostering 

2o2 
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QUESTION 22. 


Bhajiitbi, jYOUBHDSHAir, Dbt, B. B., and Dutta, Bids? Bhuban — eontd . — ^Bhabsabkab, 
D. B.— Bhabdabkab, Sir B. G.— Bhatiachabyya, Habidas— Bhattachabtya, 
Mahanudiopadhyaya Kaubbasakba. 


the growth at “ a corporate oniYerait^ life The leaven of English education is 
fusing the diverse Indiaa races into a homogeneous whole. In order to attain this 
ideal in the near future our petty differenoes should not be accentuated. 

(6) Por students following difieront religioDs and speaki^ different languages the 
University allows option as regards translation and me second language. This 
safeguard is quite sufScient. 

(c) Beligious neutrality is the accepted policy of Government. Hence, stadeate, 
if they so desire, may have separate boardtag arrangements. But teachers being 
men at culture may, and should, rise superior to prejudice and, hence, ought to 
live near each other, if the ideal of a residegafial university is attainable. 


BHAKDABKAlt, D. S. 

(a) and (b) The needs and interests of partionlar communities should not be allowed 
to weigh Avith us. 

fe) Separate messing arrangements should be made only where they are required. 


Bhakdarkab, Sir B. G. 

(a) and (&) I do not think that the centrifugal forces, which are so powerful in Hinijn 
society, notwithstanding our contact with western oivilisatum for nearly two 
hund^ years, should be farther strengthened by the University and, theref^, 
the needs and interests of particular communities should not be taken into con- 
sideration in the goverrunent of the University and its courses of study. These 
should be arranged to meet the needs and interests of TndianH , and Tndiana only, 
(e) I hove already stated in my answer to question 19 that the members of diffesent 
communities should be allowed to have thw own independent messes. If any 
oommanity insists on having separate blocks of dormitories for its students it 
should get these constructed at its own expense. ’ 


Bhaitachabyta, Habtdas. 

X I 

(a) The foUowmg conununitics ought to be represented by a system of election : — 

(i) The nmrcontile corrununity-^European and Indian. 

(ii) The landowning community. 

(iii) The miU-owners. 

(iv) The Muhammadans. 

(v) The teachers. 

The system of election may be the same as that adopted by the Provincial {legislative 
Council. The post-graduate councils in arts and science ought to have two 
representatives each. The Calcutta Corporation should also be represented. 

(b) The courses of study should be uniform for all, except for women. There should 

be no system of communal education. 

(c) But separate residential arrangements may be made for Muhammadans, well-to- 
do chuses, and women, and tutorial assistance of the nature indicated in reply to 
question 19 may be given. 


Bhattachabyta, Kahamaliopadhyaya Ealipbabanna. 

Xo special consideration should be made for the interests of a partionlar conununity. 
(e) Of course, separate hostels should be establiehed for Muhammadans. 
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Beowaii, GtoTiHSA Chandba — ^Biswas, Sasatlaii — Bobooae, Jkanadabeibah — Boss, 
Rai CsuNiui., Bahadur — Bosb, 6. CL — Bose, Miss Mbinauei. 


Bhowal, Govinua Chandra. 

(a) Needs and interests of particular communities should not be considered. 
{b) They should not *be considered. 

<c) Th^ may be considered. 


Biswas, Saratlal. 

(a) The government of the University, as well as its teaching departments, should be 

composed, as far as possible, of Indians, and preference should always be given 
to the people of Bengal 

(b) No specif consideration should be paid to any particular community, but the 

courses of study should not contain anything objectionable to any sect. 

(e) Ab regards onangements for the boarding and lodging of students suoh interests 
(e.p., customs] should be observed as far as practieable. 


Bobooah, Jnanadabhiram. 

(a) There should be an adequate number of each community proportionate to its 
educated members. 

<b) In the courses of study religion should not be a bar to one’s taking up any subject 
he likes. For instance, a Muhammadan ought to be able to aspire to getting a 
title of. Pandit on Hindu Theology and a Hindu may be given a title, if he is com- 
petent enough, in accordance with Muhammadan usages. Non-Mubammadans 
have written boohs on Muhammadan law. 

(e) In residentiBl arrangements caste and religion and interests of co mmunil aee will have 
to be considered. In a hostd, for instance, there should be arrangements for 
Christians, ’M’ nlin.Timniulii.Tiii , Hindus, the hill tribes, etc., in the same way, to live 
according to their own views of life. This is necessary in India — ^but a member 
of the hill tribes, for instance, should not be refused admission sim^y because 
there is no accommodation according to bis ways and modes of life. Accom- 
modation should be ready in each case. 


Bose, Bai Chunilal, Bahadur. 

In view of the fact that the Tnilian student oommuni^ is of great diversity m 
respect of creeds and castes it is necessary, to a certain extent, &at ^ 
and interests of particular communities should be specially considered, particnlarfy 
in regard to their residential arrangements. 


Bose, G. C. 

The needs 'and interests of particular communities are being taken into special 
oonaideratioB. 


Bose, Miss Mbinauni. 


All oommunities should be tseated alite. 
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QUES110K2& 


Cbaxi, Bai Sahib Nbefya Gopal— Ceakbatasti, Bbajalal— Cbattebjbx, The Hon’ble 
lb. A. 0. — CuTTKBJEE, Boi Bahadtu Sabat Ceahbba— CShattxbjbs, Saxis Chaitdba 
— Chavdeubi, The Hon’ble Jnstioe Six Asuxose. 


Chaki, Bai Sahib Nbitta Gopal.' 

(a) There should be separate eleotoratei for Muhammadans and for Pandits from 

recognised tda to ^t members of the Senate. 

(b) Por Muhammadans Urdu or Persiaa should be one of the oompnisory subjeots 

in seoonda^ sohoola 

Spe(^ facilities should be given to students who prosecute their studies onl^ in 
oriental luiguages. There should be regular examination in those subjeotSi 
'University degrm should be conferred on tbmn. 

(e) Eor depressed olassee^ or for those belonging to the lover blaaaes in Hindu sooiety, 
separate arrangements ought to be m^e for their residence. 


Chakravakti, Bbajalal. 

(e) The University ought to take up general questions only, and ought not to enter 
into any particnlar matter of any community. 

(b) and (e) Spe^ counes of study and residential arrangements should be left to be' 
. provided by the denominational colleges without any interference on the part of 
the University'. 


Chattehjbe, The Hon’ble Mr. A. C. 


(a) Hone. 

(b) Kone. 

(e) Yea; so far as absolutely necessary. 


Ghatiebjee, Bai Bahadur Sabat Chandba. 


(a) Hone. 

(b) Hone. 

(e) Yes ; special arrangements according to local conditions may be made. 


Ghatiebjee, Satis Chahdba. 


^0 noods and interests of particular communities should be considered not so 
much in the courses of study, as in the government of the University and in its residential 
arrangements. Representatives from all the groat communities of the province should 
act u constituent members of the Senate, and there should be different residential arrange- 
inenfo for the mem^ of such communities as differ widely from one another in respect 
of the mode of their practical life. 


Ghaudhub]^ The Hon’ble Justiioe Sii Abutosh. 


T •’“dy o* opinion ^pinst sectional educational but 

I fSyoiir tiie idea. There is no harm in founding institutions to meet the 
regiur^ents of psitioular (dasses, with s^arate residmtiBl or hostel arrangements, 
but I think separate colleges^uld meet such vents. I am not in favour^ oaQing 
Sto Induded in the repubUo of leamitig 1 
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Cbaudhciu, Bhubak Mohak — CsAUDEnBi, The Hon’ble Babii Kishobi Mohab — 
Craubhuby, The Hon’ble Babu Bbojbndba Kishobe Boy — CHAintHnBY, The 
Hon’ble Nawab Syed Hawabaly, Khan Bahadur. 


Ghaushurz, Bhubax Mohax. 

(а) All communities should be sasooiated udth the government of the UniTersity. 

(б) The courses of study should be suited to all oommnnities. 

(e) The cases of all communities should be taken into consideration in residential and 
other arrangements. , 


Chaitdhubi, The Hon’ble Babu Kishobi Mohan. 

(h) As regards ootUBes of study there appears to be no necessity for any difierential 
treatment except in the study of religion. Separate chairs may be created for 
this purpose to such an extent as may be found necessary. 

(c) The interests of particular communities should be looked after by the University 
in its residential arrangements by the provision of separate residences. 


Ghauohtjby, The Hon’ble Babu Bbojbkdba Ejshobb Boy. 

(а) With the transfer of the government of the University and of the boardL^ houses 

and hostds practically to the people the University ought to be in a position to en- 
courage the denominational religious education for the students of the Hindu, 
Muhammadan, and other communities in separate classes and to encourage, if not 
to enforce, in their boarding houses and homes religious practices and observance 
of the tra^tionol scruples rf the communities in respect of food and clothing and 
social manners and modes of living, etc. 

(б) Systematic study of the Hindu scriptures — except the Vedas, Hindu mythology 

— ^the Furanas and Itihasas and of Hindu philoBophy and Dhaimasastras by 
Hindu students ought to be encouraged in ^e higher studies and the same ad- 
vantages ought to be given to Muhammadan students also. 

The study of the Vedas ought to be entirely excluded, for various reasons,^ from the 
course of study in our colleges except where possible, in case of Brahmin boys in 
separate classes and under conditions favourable for the study thereof according 
to orthodox methods. 

(c) Hindu and Muhammadan students ought to be placed in separate hostels built in 
entirdy separate compounds witii entirdy separate arrangements regarding 
rdigious education. 


Chahdhuby, The Hon’ble Hawab Syed Nawabaly, Eban Babadnr. 

In answer to this question I would Bpedally draw attention to tiie needs and 
interests of the Muslim community which, for reasons into which 1 need not go, is 
relegated to the background in the Calcutta University. I would merely offer _ a 
few suggestions with a view to securing for them thdr proper diare in the organiB- 
ation of the Univerdly. 

(a) Sanata . — ^Either through eleotion, or through election and nomination, two-fifilis 
of &e Senate should be composed of Europeans, most of which diould be from 
> amongst those enraged in the teaching profession, the remaining number of 
seats to be dividra equally between Hfodus and Muha m mada n s, the principle 
underlying the arrangement bdng that the European element would keep the 
balance between the respective interests of the Wo communitieB, due regard 
being paid to the academic diaraoter of the Univerdty. I make the sug- 
gestion specially in view of the continued hardship to which the community 
hra been subjected by those who have been guiding the destiny of the Calcatta 
UnivezBty. 
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QUESTION 22. 


Chaushuby, The Hon’ble Nawab Syeo Xawabaly, Khau Bahorlur — eantd. 


ByndUmie . — Qlie Beats on the Syndicate ahould be divided in the eame proportion 
between the three communitieB, as in the Senate, the three seotiona being 
partly nominated and partly eleoted by the members of the respeotiTe com- 
mimiiieB in tbe Senate; the sama proporaon to be maintained in regard to the 
board of accounts, library, genend committee, transfer committee, and the 
Etudente’ residence committee. I may here add that, os drcumBtances stand, 
I am not in favour of an entirely eleotiva principle to be applied to the 
formation of the Senate and Syndicate, for, as it sometunes happens, men 
experienced in the art of canvassing are returned in preference to men of real 
wroth, though I cannot pass witiiout also observing that the privilege of 
nomination, too, has not always been ezercised in tiie prefer way. 

The office of the Vice-Chancellor should be filled by Europeans, Hindus, and 
Muhammadans, in rotation; likewise the office of the Comptndler. 

One-hoU of the ministerial and higher appenntments should be reserved for Muham- 
madans. 

(b) Bengali . — ^The suggestionB whidh I have made in answer to question 12 in 
regard to titis subject should be followed. Also the following which I tran- 
scribe from my note submitted to the Commission on the ISth November, 
1917 

(i) There should be a aepaiata board for Bengali literature, composed of an equal 
number of Hindus and Muhanunadans, for selecting suitable Bengali text- 
books to all the University examinations. 

(il) Books in Bengali, suited to Muslim tastes, should be prescribed as alternative 
text-books. 

(iii) When a question beating on mythology is set in an examination paper there 
should be an alternative question of a general character. 

Tbe standard of difficulty to the Arabic and Feraian courses should be the same 
as that for Sonakrit. To show how the Arabic and Persian courses compare 
at present adversely with the Bonakrit course I shall, exempli gratia, take the 
texts presciibed to the Matrioulation of 1917-18. 

The Arabic course includes selections from the Koran, the Arabian Nights, and 
the History of Tibry; and the Feruon from the works of Bach, Nash Khosrao, 
Foriuddin Attar, Skaik Alt Hasin, and Amir Khosrao, whereas the course in 
Bonskrit includes selections from Panchatantram Hitopadesa, Punaouthanam, 
and Dkritawktrabilapa. Those versed in tiiese longuom told tiiat, from the 
view of paints of diction, style, and subject matter, tee Arabic and Persian 
seleotions are demdedly of a more advanced type than are those in Banskrit, 
and require in tee students a developed critical faculty to be understood and 
fully appreciated by teem. You have, in addition to this difference in quality, 
to take into consideration tbe difference in tee quantity of matter tee students 
have to study. There ore in round numbers atout 18,000 words in tee Arabia 
oourse, 22,000 in tee Persian and 10,000 in tee Banskrit course. This apart, 
it is to be beme in mind that Arabic and Feraian are foreign languages to the 
Muhammadan student in Bengal. His mother-tongue is Bengali and, since 
in this language^ you have a large number of words derived from Sanskrit, the 
study of Sanskrit becomes much easier to him than teat of Arabic or Persian. 
But tee Muhammadan student prefers, on religious and other grounds, to take 
Arabic or Persian in tee Matrioulation utd is, coriBequently, placed at a great 
disadvantage as compared with a Hindu student who invariably takes Sanskrit 
to his second language. He has to spend greater time and energy in under- 
standing his subject tean a Hindu student and, as a consequence, is obliged 
to pay a less amount of attention to his other subjeets. ° 

This is one of tee chief causes why Muhammadans have toed so badly in secondary 
and higher education. I would, therefore, strongly urge teaf. tee asSaHr,; . 
defect should, without further delay, be removd and tee Muhammadans 
placed on an equal footing wite students of other denominationB. 

The oourse in Persian teould not comprise texts in Arabic to the I. A. and B. A. 
It may be observed here teat in other univetrities tee two subjects ore treaM 
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Chaudhuby, The Hon’Ue Nawab Sybd Nawabaly, Khan Bahadur— eonft/. 


as Beporaie. Till very reoently the Peraian couiae in the Matriculation also 
wan defeelive in Uus reapeot, but, after repeated requests by the Muhammadan 
Educational Conferenoa, this d^eet was removed, a-ithout a eimultsneous 
removal of it from tiie higher oourses with ihe unfortunate result that the 
students in the 1. A. and B. A. who l^ve not had to deal with Arabic in the 
Mattioulation have to learn it afresh in the college stage. This unnatural 
amalgunaiion of the two suhjeotB wei^ heavily on Muhammadan students 
and ought to be given up at onoa. I may here add tiliat the Byndioate referred 
this matter some idme hack to the board of Arabic and Persian which was then 
presided over by an ezpeiienoed orientalist. Major Peart, who, after due oon- 
sideration of all sides of iiie question, submitted a very strong note to the 
Syndicate, alcmg with the unanimous recommendations of the board; but the 
Syndicate did not think it worth while to take action in the matter. 

Urdu should be recognised as a second language in all stages. It should be taught 
edso in the middle forms preparatory to the study of Persian and Arabic in the 
higher forms of high schools. 

Texts in Indian history which are hurtful to the sentiments of the community should 
be excluded from text-bo^. 

Provision should be mode for religious and moral instruction to students, under the 
nnivetsiiy. 

Provision should also be made for &e teaching of Islamic history both in colleges, 
ss well as in the scbodl department. 

(c) Every Government institution affili ated to the University should be required 
to have a Muhammadan hostel attached to it, with separate accommodation, 
to enable the Muhammadan students to offer their prayers. Every other 
coUem where there is a hostel should be aske^ to set apart a vnng of it at least 
for me use of Muhammadan students, with a separate dining-hall and a 
prayer-room. Every Muhammadan hostel should be placed under a commit- 
tee composed of . Muhammadans. The superintendent should be a Muslim 
member of the staff of the institution to wUdh the hostel is attached. 

Amonir other matters which may be discussed under this heading I may suggest 

H . . M . 1 . 11 AM A Xl__ J.-J._l 1 X_ _T_^ IJ 




be reserved for Muslim students seeking admission, provided, however, that 
when toese seats are not Med before a particular date every year they may be 
opened to students of other communities. The University should insist on a 
similar provision being mode in other coUeges affiliated to the Univeraty. 
Lastly, I may add that there should be a separate seotion in the annual repert 
of the University dealing with tiie progress of Muhammadan education in the 
different deportments of the Univeru^. 

I may here observe that the recommendations which I have made in answer to 
this question are some of those \^ah were adopted after an exhaustive con- 
sideration of toe problem of Muslim education in Bengal by toe committee 
which was appointed by toe Government of Bengal unde; instructions from 
toe Government at India in toeir letter No. 685—606, dated Simla, toe 8rd 
April, 1018, and I may odd that, so far as Gtovemment ore concerned, most cd 
toe recommendations conteined therein have been almost given effect to in 
toe Educational Department. But toe University, to whom toe report of toe 
committee was also submitted, has not thought fit to give effect to any of toe 
suggestions and recommendations made therein. I strongly commend toe 
report of the committee to toe earnest and sympathetic consideration of toe 
Commisnon. 

The above suggestions are made with reference to toe existing conditions, but the 
principles underlying them should be borne in mind when the Universiiy is to 
be remodelled <ki different lines. 

turUieT memonnaum Bubmltted by this correspondent on tUs and,' anted tubieds Is Indndad in 
volnme YU, pose 80S. 
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^VSSTIOS 22. 


CHOUDErar, Bai Yahedka Kate — Cboeae, Rot Father F. — Culus, Dr. C. £.- 
CoEHiEaHAU, The Hoa'bte Ifr. J. R. — De, Has^Mohuh. 


CH0T7OHUBT, Bsi Yahnsju !Nath. 

I would oppose any oommunal representatum in the goTeming body of the Univeraity 
and, tm the matter of that, in oil looal bodies. What ia wantra ie good men, and imt 
men sdeoted in a haphazard way tern any oonununity because they bdong to it. 
However, it is desirable that in tiie oriental side of ouz UniTersity, and in toe aide 
whioh would oonttol Indian history and onMquiiy, we should have a certain peroentege 
at men horn ^e different communities to enable adequate consideration being given 
to their respective needs and interests. 

Gbohab, Rev. Rather F. 

The needs of the Anglo-Indian community should be studied, and their higher 
education more powerful^ encouraged. As it is, the university courses do not fit 
in with their secondary education. The I.A. and I.So. courses overlap with those 
of the Senior Oombridge, and the new course of stu^ proposed by Cambridge for 
the last s^ool ^as will even overlap the syllabus of the B.A. or the B.Bo. This 
is a cause of much disappointment to many. 


CoLLia, Dr. C. E. 

I consider that these questions would be best dealt with by the University itself, 
so long as provision is made in it for the due representation of aJl communities. 


CnmiiNOHAM, The Hon'ble Ur. J. B. 

(a) For the purposes of this question 1 incline to consider the whole community as 
divided into three main classes 

(i) The Hindu lAndralog and the clean Sudra castes. 

(ii) The Muhammadans. 

(iii) Others. 

Classes (ii) and (iii) should, 1 think, be adequately represented on the government 
of the University. 

(6) I do not advocate the institution of special courses of study for special commu- 
nities farther than this is done at present, the aim being rather the recon- 
ciliation, than the emphasis, of differences. 

(c) In the matter of residential arrangements it is still desirable to provide separate 
hostels for Muhammadans. So far as the backward Hindu castes are concerned, 
however, all that is, necessary is to allow for separate messing arrangements — 
kitchens, dining-rooms, etc. Many of the backward castes, however, are shy 
of intruding in the general Hindu hostels. As a temporary measure reserv- 
ations may be made for them in large systems. This may be followed by 
allowing groups to occupy rooms for thrw or four students in the general 
system until diffidence and prejudice pass away and students from the other 
border of the Hindu system can be placed without disadvantage in a hostel 
wherever room can be found for them. The question is less important in 
Calcutta than in the mofussil. 


De, Has Mohde. 

(a) and (i) In the University there ought to be no special consideration for any parti- 
cular commuuify. 

(e) Must be modified. 



BPJbnAL OOUUDKAL JinXBKSTS. 


De, SAxrsoHurDBA— D bt, Baboda Fbosaud— Dry, N. K^D’Souza, P. 6.— 

Durr, S. G, 


De, SAnSOHANDBA. 

The neede and intcmats of tlie depressed or bsokword olasses and poor middle classes 
should be considered always when {here is any proposal for raising fees (tuition and ex- 
amination) and boarding barges and for concentrating high education only in Calcutta, 
where HTing is dear. 


Dey, Baboda Pbosaud. 

Particular communities coming to the front should have : — 

(a) Proper representation in the government of the University. 

(&] liieir vemacnlan and special laws finding places in the courses of study, 
(c) Separate residential and other necessary arrangements. 


Dey, N. N. 

(a) In the Senate the needs of the particular communities may be safeguarded by- 
Govemment nominating some dt them. Further, the partioular communities 
are bound to come from the different electorates mentioned in answer to question 5. 
(t) The languages of these communities ought to find a place in the courses of study, 
(c) Separate residential arrangements have been found to be necessary for particular 
communities. 


D’Sotjza, P. G. 

(a) Communal considerations seem out of place in the government of a university 
and in the courses of study. 

(c) For a long time to come separate kitchens will have to be' provided for the 
different castes. 


Dubs, S. G. 


The needs of particular communities should be met by the ostablisbmont of 
special unlveraties, such as the Hindu University at Benares or the proposed 
University of Islam at Aligarh ; these univendties should be financed and in every way 
controlled by the communities which demand their establishment ; public funds should 
not be used for them at all. 

(a) Apart from these communal or sectarian universities, the needs and interests of 
partioular oommnnitaea should not be speoislly considered in the government or 
academic organi<atian of the univermties ; a university in which such needs and 
intc rests sie conmdered is a contiadioticin in terms. 

(h) The courses should be framed solely with a view to securing the best possible edu- 
cation. 

(c) But in the residential arrangements there is ample opportunity for the communal 
spirit ; special communities may, and should, erect thmr own hostels i nd residen- 
tial colleges ; provide their own tutors and wardens to look after the intellectual, 
social, and religious interests of their members ; and offer soholaiships, burs tics, 
etc., for their poorer olasses. 

All lecturing, teaching, and examining, apart from special tutorial work done in 
colleges and hosteHs, vrill be directly organised by the university staff, and from this all 
nnmnniTiai gr' spntaTiaTi spirit should be striptly excluded ; sound leaniing and efficient 
teoohing ^ould be the sole considerationB in the appointment to university posts, any 
other aim is entirdy outside the range of a universily policy. 
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Qxnsraos 22. 


UnKNicuFF, Hobaob B.— DrTT, Bbbati Rakab— Dutta, Prohose Chaniba. 


DumnoLiBF, Hobaob B. 

I consider that soieuce teaching shovdd be entiidy nm-seotarian. The best men 
in a given subject should be appointed or elected to control the affairs of that subject. 
Appcmtment to University committees should not be made because the candidate’s 
fatW rendered good service to Gknremment or because he is of a particular religious 
persuasion, but because he himself is the heat man to express helpful opinions on the 
matters considered by those committees. 

1 have had experience in two of the most prominent sectarian institutions in the East 
(the M. A. 0. College. Aligarh — 6^ yean and the lUialsa (>>llege. Amritsar— 3 J yean) 
and I cannot call to mind a Trinil ii.\riilia.mma/ia.n or Hindu-Muhammadan-Sikh question 
arising. In fact, I have been struck on many oooaaioiu by the extraordinary harmony 
which prevails when the students work, play or have feasts together. They seem in- 
stinctively to avoid offending each other’s religions points of view. Other things being 
equal, I should advocate a Muhammadan staff for Aligarh and a Sikh staff for the 
Khaim College but, if a suitable man were not available 1 should recommend the 
appointment of a suitable man of any creed to fill the post. I have seen Hindu profes- 
sors at Aligarh and non-Sikh professors at Amritsar and am not aware of any prejudice 
or bias existing on the staff ogamst the appointment of theao men whose efficiency was 
lecogm'sed by ^eir colleagues. 


Durr, Bbbati Bauan. 

a) In the general management of the University there is no need for sectarian represent- 
ation. True education needs no colour, a Hindu or a Muhammadan will do as wdl, 
Father Infont, or a Shams-ul-ulama Mahmud, or a Mahamahopadhyaya Rama 
Chandra, would do as well. He wiU prescribe the same oonise of studira for all, 
and pass all the students at the same standard. Only on special boards, e.p., theo- 
logy, Sanskrit education, Muhammadan education, let the partionlac denomina- 
tioiu x>tedominate. On the other boards under the Univerrity let the best men 
of the particular branch be brought in ; and few of the best men of a partionlar 
community may be encouraged to join, with some slight oonsideratiotu in theii 
favour. But the Senate of the University ehonld always consist of the best brains 
of the country, the best men of the individual boards. 

(«) Let all the students of any community join the school or college as they like ; and it 
is prejudicial to the healthy development of a boy’s mental attitude, fraternity, 
and imperial citizenship to keep reserved compartments for a particular com- 
munity to the exclusion of another or to keep reserved schools or colleges for 
any special commxmity. But, certainly, special hostel arrangements have to be 
made. 


Dutta, Fbomode Chandra. 


(a) and (6) None. 

(c) Arrangements should be made in every college for the messing of such students 
as are not allowed by the custom to dfoe in a general hsU. There might be general 
messes and hostels in every college in which there should be no restriction of caste 
or religion and where Hindus, Muslims, Jains, Sikhs, Brahmins, and Namosudras 
might live together. Such hostels should be cteal^ only if there be definite 
demand for them, and not otherwise. 
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Geddbs, Patrick — Ghosh, Dr. B. N. — Ghosh, Bimal Chandra— Ghosh, Drtafra&ad 
— G OSH, Bai Hzri Nath, Bahadur. 


Qeddes, Patrick. 

Here, 1 need not sa; that, as a uniTersity senator, I shouU wish to deal with 
dietinctiTe oommunities ae I do in praotioe as a town-planner, vis., enquire into their 
requirements, their ideas, their ideals, and endeavour to adjust these with those which 
to my more modem outlook may seem indispensable. But not with the conviction 
that mine are to predominate, with impartial indifference to theirs, as somelames seems 
to be <he attitude of western and western-educated minds, and this within the present 
generation especially, with its too frequent loss of the cultural sympathies and appre- 
ciations so frequent in the post generation, and lack of the anthropological u^er-. 
standing and sociological inte^ietations of the opening one. 


Ghosh, Dr. B. N. 

(a) Certainly every community should be properly represented in the control ot the- 
University. 

[h) The course ought to be of the same standard in every ease. 

(r) There ought to be separate residential arrangements for all commnnities. but, in 
all cases, they ought to get the same advantages. 


Ghosh, Bdcal Chandba. 

Now that the xHhudple of communal electorates has been accepted in the oonntry 
it would be wise to connder the needs and interests of dven small rommunitiee in tile 
province, as far as practicable. On this principle aleo the question of more universities 
acquires a greater importance. A beginning should be made in the way of recognition 
of interests and needs by the institution of scholarships and residential arrangemente for 
students from xiarticular communities, and admitting their representation in the Senate 
as far os practicable. When the vernacular of the community is other than Bengali 
Biich vernacular ehould be recognised (I believe this is already done by the University). 
And graduates from such communities should be urged and encouraged to eany on 
independent investigations in matters and subjects of interest to such communities. 


Ghosh, Devafbasad. 

(a) There should be no oommunel repreeentation on the administrative body of the 

University. 

(b) But in view of the fad that there ore different communities representing different 

traditions and cultures at present in Bengal in framing the courses of atuify 
their epeoial Tequiremente ought to be takm into account. 

(c) The some thing is also applicable to residential arrangements, t.e., different me«ses 

and boetelB should be arranged for the different leading communities. 


Ghosh, Bai Habi Nath, Bahadur. 

(e) In matters of letidehtial arrangement separate provision has to be mode for Hindua. 
and Huhommadans for the present. 
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Ghosh, JiuHCEAinnu— Gilchbist, B. N.— Goswahi, Bemabat Kuiuk, Saatii- 
GosvAHi, Bai Sahib Biohubhusah— Haldab, Dr. HiniT-iT. . 


Ghosh, Jhahchahdka. 

1 don't think commnnol distinotion is desirable : — 

(aj in the goTemment oE the oniTersity, or 
(6) in its oonrses of study. 

(e) Besidential and other arrangements ahonld be made according to the needs and 
interests of paitioular oonununities. 


Gilchhist, B. N. 


I haye yeiy little to say on this question, but I wish to point out that the desires 
of communities would be best met by a decentridisation such as I suggest, eis., 
the coneentrataon on one divisional oollege. It is impossible to secure the fair re- 
presentaiion of sectarian interests in a centralised UniTersiW IQce Calcutta. On 
genend principles I object to the representation of interests of mis k^, as suoh, in 
a univatali^. Ihe present Qoreroment polh^ regardiim HusUms is an example in 
point. In the Education Department the favouring of sections means the accept. 
ance of lower qualifications wan competition in the open market would give. P^- 
tieal reasons, however, may demand such a procedure, and they will demand separate 
representstiw. A ^onee at the many memoriala on imiversiiy representation from 
Muhammadans in Bengal will show how for the demands made are incapable of fulfil- 
ment simply because of a lack of qualified men. 

By locd univeraitiea, however, fur representation of sectional interests is &r more 
possible. The Dacca Ilniveraily will provide for the Eastern Bengal Muhammadaou, fn 
example, and Chittagong for Buddhists. The development of &eBe universities, too, 
will show how real the demands for representation are, t.s., the special studies, or 
courses for separate sectionB of the community, may, very ressanably, it may be 
expected, be endowed bv those communities themselves. 

I have already sold (answer to question 14) that Government control is necessary 
-to secure fairness to minorities of this type. 

Goswahi, Bhaoabat Euhas, Sastii. 

(a) and (h) As the education is secular the question of communal interests hardly arises, 
(e] Suoh interests, however, must be considered in oonneotion with reeidential and 
mess arrangements. 


Goswahi, Bai Sahib Bidhubhusah. 

(a) In a university intellectual aristocracy diould prsvail. It should be governed 
by intelligent and learned men of high abilities to whatsoever community 
they may belong. There should be no consideration for caste and creed ; no 
special consideration or concession for particnlar communities. 

(e) But special consideration is nooossacy for residential and dining arrangements for 
portienkr communities; and care shonid also be taken to prescribe such courses 
of i>tudy 08 may not be obnoxious to the religious or mo^ persuasion of any 
particular community. 


Ealdab, Dr. TTtrat.st.. 

In the government of the university and m its oonrses of study if^wonld be 
ridioulons to consider the needs and intorests of particular oommunities, though in its 
residential and other arrangements this must neoess^y be done. Eduoational standards 
should he fixed on academical grounds alone. 
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Hildas, Uma Chabbiu— Haq, Kham Sahib Haulvi Kasi Zahisaii— Hablet, A. H. — 

Hazsa, Jooihdba Xath. 


Haldar, Uhbs Chassba. 

The needs and intereiits of the de^mesed or backward dlaaaes and for poor middle 
olosaes should be oonsideied especially when there is any proposal for raising fees. 

(a) There should be some members on the goremu^ body of the TTnirersity special- 
ly nominated from the bookword clossM if they be sufSciently quolifii^ 

(c) Having regard to caste ptejudioes students of the depressed or backward commu- 
nities should be oUow^ to live in the hostels, but sqaarate servants and dining- 
rooms should be provided for them. 


Haq, Ehan Sahib Matdvi Kajsi Zahiral. 

(a), (6), and (e) In all these three points the interests of Hindus and Uusalmans should 
receive equal consideration. 


Harlbt, a. H. 

{a) It is dedrable in view of the number of Muhammadans in this province and the 
increasing proportion of graduates among them that at least one-third of the 
total number of the members of the Senate should be team thin aection of the 
community. Of the total numb» of one hundred senators fifteen should be 
elected by the registered graduates, and of those filteen, five should be Muhammad- 
ana For the remaining members of Senate the principle of nominating one- 
third from the Muhaminadan, one-third from the Hindu, and one-third from the 
European community should be recognised. There should be no a-offieio 
fellowB except the Bwtor, Chancellor Vioe-Chanodlor, Member for Education, 
' and directors of i ublic instruction. Professors should be among the nominated 
members. 

(b) It is a universal complaint among Muhammadans that religious instruction has 
not been a recajpiiaed port of the curriculum and many orientalists have been of 
opinion that education systems in this land should have been based on the 
religious courses in the existing institutions. The University cannot give satis- 
faction to the Muhammadan public until it mokes snificient provision in its 
courses of moral and religioua text-books which uill, in some measure, compen- 
sate for the lack of " Scripture lesson ” and “ Catechism " in the school course. 
I oonsufoc that this need cannot be met until there is a strong representation of 
Muhammadans on the Senate, the text-book committee and the boards of 
study because the mere acceptance of the principle is not enough ; it is 
neoeasuy to have a group of men with definite views emix>wered os also 
required, by the University to introduce books. 

(e) As fw as possible separate hostds for Mnsalmans and Hindus should be oonatrncted 
and, where this is not feasible owing to the small number of members of either 
community, they should have separate accommodation in the same house, with 
indqtoident messiDg arrangement’. Beats should be reserved for Muhaminadan 
students in oollsgcs and hostels a<k!ording to the population of the divinon. 

Hostd accommodation should be provided for Muhammadan M.A. and law students. 


Hazba, Joqehsba Nath. 

The pattioular oommunities whose interests and needs are to be considered on : — 

(i) The Muhammadans. 

(ii) The aboiiginea. 

(iii) The depressed claases. 
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Hazba, JOOE 31 SRA Nath — eonli — Hoixand, Rev. W. E. H. — Hossaih, Wahed. 


The Muhammadans and the depressed olasses should have their representatives in 
Buffioieut numbers on the goTeming bodies of the University to look after their interests. 
There are up to now no aborigines sufficiently qualified for this purpose. 

Students from these communities should be encouraged by special scholarships to 
prosecute their studies in the University, and special arrangements should be made for 
their residenqe even if these be expensive. 


Holland, Bev. W. E. 8. 

Students of all castes and religious can remde together in adjacent rooms. All that 
is needed is separate arrangements for food to the extent indica^ in my reply to ques- 
tion 10. There is a grievous loss to the Rberal influences of university ^uoatim if 
&e difierent Indian communities are sepegated. Few things make more for an intdli- 
gant understanding, healthy, and united Indian life than the living together of India's 
castes and creeds in the same hostel. 


Hossain, Waned. 

There are one hundred feUou s out of whom t« city ore elected and eighty nominated 
by Government. Bnt it is not clear on what principle the fellows are selected and nomi- 
nated. Academic attainments do not seem to be ^e guiding principle, probably on the 
ground that abilisy to manage university aifaira does not depend upon academia dis- 
tinction. But this principle is hardly adhered to in nominating fellows from the Ifnsljm 
community. However, in more cases than one, fellowship has been bestowed by way of 
compliment. ExerciBeof influence throuj^ some unknown channel seems to be another 
determining factor. In some cases, fellowdiip has been bestowed upon persons who 
are hardly interested in educational matters, or who seldom care for university 
affairs, but come only once a year to grace the uiuversity hall on the occasion of the 
convocation. Thus, the absence of a fixed principle has led to indiscrimination. If 
Government desire to bestow a favour upon an aspirant to distinction they may confer a 
title upon him, but the bestowal of a complimentary fellowship upon a person not 
poBseesing the requisite qualifications for a fellow, or the ability to conduct the affairs of a 
university, is a sacrifice iS. principle and abuse of powers yest^ in Government. 

As to the election of fellows the method adopted is not free from objection. Apart 
from canvasang and wire-pulling, inducement and promises are held out to young and 
inexperienced graduates for obtidning their votes. Instances are not wanting to show 
that even a threat was held out to serve one’s purpose. Superior influence and expect- 
ations raised in the mind of young men fresh from oolleges sway the election. Some 
of our best men — more conscientious and having a sense of self-respect — have refrained 
from standing for election. A glance at the list of elected follows and syndics will 
show how election has revolved in a groove. It will also disclose that none but men 
belonging to a particular community can hope for success under the present system of 
election. 

The Indian universities are intended for all races and communities inhabiting India, 
and they jireside over the higher education ot tlie cliildren of all classes and denomi- 
nations. Among the Indian races the Hindu and the Muslim form an important 
section of the educated class as a whole. Xaturally, the educated men who form these- 
two communities are taking a keen interest in. and desire to associate tiiomselves with, 
the affairs of the universitieB. But as a matter of fact, the hluslim element has hardly 
been represented in tlie several bodies which preside over the destiny of the Indian 
universities. They are almost entirely in the hands of one community only. It appears 
that the Muhamniadans have been excluded for'the followring reasons : — 

(i) Constant whispering and misrepresentation by the vested interests regarding 
the paucity of competent Muslims have so much prejudiced the mind of the- 
officials tliat they have turned a deaf ear to the repeated representations and 
complaints of the Muhammadan. In fact, a sortof belieE has been created in 
their mind to the effect tliat Muhammadans, whatever qualifications they may 
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possess and whatever position they may oocnpy, are not fit to manage the 
afiairs of the TTniversity. The effect of this beUef is clearly discemible in 
tlie exercise of tiie large powers of nomination in the hands of Govemmeat. It 
con hardly be contend^ that Untalmans are not fit to manage the affairs 
of the University eJthoug^ they are competent enough to be judges of the 
high court, ofilciating dief justices, members of the executive councils — 
supreme and provincial — and occupy other hi^ positions under Government, 
(ii) It is alleged that academic distinctionB and high attainments should be the test 
for fellou diip, and not natural ability and competency. This test has hardly 
been applied to the election and nomination of non-Muslim fellouB of the 
University. A look at the list of fellowB « ill dispel the illnaion. Moreover, it 
is not at all correct to say that educated men -nith the requisite qualifications 
are uot to be found among MnslimB. We have among us graduates, with 
diplomas from English and Indian universilieB, and yet lAey have been 
put aside in preference to others. The principle of nomination seems to have 
been applied differently to the selection of felkms from different communities. 

It is significant that ever sinde the creation of the University not a single Muslim 
has been successful in being elected a fellow of the University, though some of the can- 
didates u ere graduates of proved merit end ability. Though the number of Mnsl'm gra- 
duates is not now small the number of the registered graduates who alone can exercise 
the right of voting is very limited, as Mi slim graduates are generally poor and can seldom 
be persuaded to ^end the amount necessary to have their names registered. The right 
of voting is thus practically confined to non-Muslim graduates uLo seldom consent to 
record a i ote in favour of a Muslim. The result has been that in the matter of admission 
to the University, through the medium of election, the doors of the University are u holly 
shut against the Muslim cemmunity. 

The constitution of the Univeisity has been based on legislative enactments, amended 
and modified by the Government of India uhich have reserved the statutory pouer of 
nominating a large number of fellows in order to preserve the necessary equilibrium be- 
tween the interests of different communities. In spite of this large power of nomination, 
and in spite of the almost total absence of Mohan madans from the governing bodies of 
the University, very little has hitherto been done to secure an effective representation of 
Mnhomn adans in the Senate, the Syndicate and the different boards of studies. 

Be that as it may, the higher education among the Muslims of India has come to a 
stage VI hen a large number of Muslim graduates — some vrith very high academic attain- 
ments — poEscF out of the Ui iversity annual^. With the remarkable advance made by 
Mnhamn adans in all phases of life and activities a dcsiro to be associated with the 
administration of affaiisin their own Alma Mater is one of the natural aspirations of 
these educated nen. It will be greatly lowering their level of thought and activities if 
their natural aspirations in this matter arc not satisfied. 

In these circumstances, it is submitted 

(i ) That the statutory power of nomination should be exercised on a fixed principle 
and that if the existing rules curd regulations do not allow such a course they 
should be so amended as to secure an adequate and effective representation 
by the Muhammadans on the Senate, tho Syndicate, and the different boards 
of studies to the extent of onc-third of the total number of the nominated 
fellows. 

(ii) That the election of the Muslim fellows in the above proportion should be 
through tho medium of a special electorate composed of Muslim graduates — 
registered and unregistered — members of the councils, barristers, Arabic 
and Persian professors, and principolB and professors of Modrossai^ The 
number of these educated men will be sufficiently large to form an 
electorate. 

If tho idea of “ separate election,” or “ special electorate,” be considered unpleasant, 
then the number of Muslim representatives in the several bodies of the University 
should be fixed in the above proportion and they should be allowed to enter throngpk the 
general election. 
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HosaAUr, Wahbs — eontd. — ^Huxteb, Make— Hvq, The Hon’ble Maulvi A. E. Fdzlui 

Huqub, M Aiuzul. 


At an; tate, the UniTeisit; ahonld have a real representative character, and the edii> 
national interests of a community should be allowed to be safe-guarded by the r^resent- 
atives of that community. 


HnNTEB, Mabx. 

(a) This, I take it, is practically a question of nomination or election to tho Senate. 
It is certainly desirable that the special interests and needs of partionlar commun- 
ities should not be lost sight of — and the Government of Madras cannot well 
be accused of overlooking the claims of any community or educational agency. 
On the other hand, it is not to the interests of the University as a whbiB that per- 
sons academically considered of little or no significance should bo given place 
and influence in the University, simply as rexiresenting this or that community, ' 
to the exclusion of men of high academic qualification who are likely to be of 
real service in university work. 

(h) No; unless such consideration con be ^iven without detriment to university 
studies generally. Doubtless, courses in Persian and Arabic should be provide 
for Muhammadans, and a course in Hebrew for Jews, but this is an obvious 
obligation. 

(e) It should certainly be the aim to make provision for oil castes and communities 
in coll^ hostels, and in Madras this may be said to be regularly done. 


Hrg, The Hon’ble Manlvi A. K. Vvzlvl. 

(a)t (h) and (o) I am strongly of opinion that the needs and neoesaities of partionlar 
communities, especially the Muhammadan community, should be specially oon- 
sidered and provided for. The reasons are too well known to need a detailed 
discussion. 


HxTQUE, M. Azizul. 

In answering this question I would only confine my attention to the Muhammadan 
community. 

(a) I am veiy strongly of opinion that the needs and interests of particular communities 
should be specially considered in the govenunent of the University, and always 
so. specially when that particular community is a veiy important section of the 
people. A scheme of reform which does not take note of the actual and prac- 
tical effect and its consequence on two important communities, I'lr., Hindus and 
Masslmans, is radically imperfect. To ignore it in a presidency where the 
Muslims form the majority of the population is almost suicidal. You cannot 
create a system where the backward would become still more backward osly 
to allow speed to the fonrard section. This has just been the cose with the Cal- 
cutta University which has created palatial residential quarters for Hindus 
on the subtle plea that the demand is greater among them, while the Musahoons 
have been left to shift for themselves. The presence of a strong Musalman 
element in the government of the University would greatiy mitigate this difficulties 
of the situation. The needs and interests of porticidw communities should, there- 
fore, be folly considered in the government of the Um'versiiy. 

The jiroBent absence of Muhammadans in the government of the University is a 
factor which should not easily be brushed aside. Muhammadans have a oatMogue 
of grievances against the management of the Calcutta University. I would take 
leave to enumerate some of them here : — 

(i) There has not been a single Muhammadan on the Syndicate to ^eciaUy look 
after the needs of the Muslim community ever since the new lefarmed re- 
gulations have come into force. 
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(ii) Subjects of lectures and researches selected by the Universily hardly touch 
matters of Idamic studies and interest though th^ often go to Hindu history, 
culture, and rivilisatjoni 

(iii) The list of examiners contains only a very few Uuslini names. 

(iv) Patronage in office and establishment — ^tutgrial and ministerial — very rordy goes 

in favour of Muhammadans. 

(v) Nobody seems to care for Idamic languages. Persian and Arabic questions 
ore mostly stiff. Univerdty courses are hardly published, and never in time. 
The B.A. third year students did not know ot the course even in September, 
1915. The B.A. Arabic honours course was not published for nine years 
before 1916. 

'(vi) While the Univerdty appointed lecturers and professors in every possible subject, 
even when several colleges wore affiliated iu some of those subjects, it did not 
think of Arabic — ^though the Presidency College u as the only college affiliated 
in Arabic — awhile students, willing to appear in Arabic privately, not being able 
to read in any college owing to want of affiliation, were rdused permission. 
Students passing the final and title Madraasah examinations, which represent 
the highest orientd schdlaiship in Arabic, were also refused penniasion. 

'(vii) The Univerdty has hitherto failed to meet the problem of inadequar^ of Persian 
and Arabic staffs in the colleges. 

^viii) A huge amount of money was spent on the organisation of Calcutta messes, but 
very tittle was spent on Muslim boys. 

(ix) The Univerdty provided a palatial building for the accommodation of Hindu 

law students, but nothing was done for Muslim students, though there were 
over 100 Muslim students at the time in the University Law College. A 
number of seats remained vacant in the first year iu the said hostel but 
the Muslim students had no room there. 

(x) The new regulationB are very hard on the Muslim community, the cost of higher 

education has been almost prohibitive. 

(xi) Books by Muhammadan authors are never selected as text-books. 
i(xii) Sometimes students of other communities ■win allowFed to appear in some subjeota 
privately, owing to wont of affiliation, but even the final Madraasah-paased 
students were refused this concession. 

(xiii) Examination dates ore sometimes fixed on jduslim festive days. 

(xiv) Books ore selected which insult and wound the religious feelings of the MuaUins. 

(xv) Favouritism is shown to Hindu students. 

(xvi) A Muhammadan student was refused jieimission to read in the M.A. Sanskrit 

classes of a university lecturer. 

(xvii) The University has not the ordinary courtesy of even replying to the represent- 
ations and resolutions of the Muslim .issociationa. 

(zviii) Muhammadan interests are not adeqnately'looked after. 

(xix) Three oases of gross favouritism were aocidentally brought to lig^t veiy 
recently. How many cases there have been, none can say. 
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£[uque. IL Azizul — contd. 


It is impoBsihle to narrate all the other diffioultiea and disadTantagea in a nutahell. 
Beoentiy it ia underatood that, thou^ a number of booke of a certain Muham- 
madan author waa sent to the UniTeraity, the board of atudiea oould not get any 
copy from the library when it wanted to oonaider the aeleotion of text-books. 
I would suggest that : — 

(A) At least one-third of the total number of fellows must be Muhammadans, 

half of whom should be Rented by an electorate of Muhammadan graduates 
on the lines of the Dacca UniTeruty scheme. The electorate may consist 
of all Muhammadan — 

(1) Graduates. 

(2) Professors, lecturers, head masters, and other educational officers not 

below the rank district deputy inspector of sbhoola or drawing 
pay of Bs. 1,200 or over. 

(8) Barristers. 

(4) Members of the Prorindal Servioe — executive, judicial, or educa- 
tional. 

(6) Oriental scholars of known repute and abilit^^ — a list to be framed 
by the asuetant director of public instruction for Muhammadans. 
(0) All high educational officers belonging to any nationality holding 
charge of Muhammadan eduoatio]^ instituti^. 

(B) That all Muhammadans qualified to vote should be eligible for fellowship. 

(P) iOiat the post of 'noo-ohancellor and &e comptroller of examinations should 

be alternatively held by Muhammadans. 

(D) iUiat the ministerial appointments to the extent of one-half should be open to 
Muhammadans. 

(B) That a proportian of one-third of the total number of higher univeitdty appoint- 
ments and examiners should be thrown open to Muhammadans. 

(F) That the Muhammadan fellows should return three members to the Syndicate. 
Every Muhammadan fellow should be eligible for membership of ihe 
Syndicate. 

(O) That Muhammadans should be duly i^resented in the governing bodies of 
colleges and high schools and this should be a condition precedent to 
affiliation. 

(b) The needs and interests of particular communities should be primarily considered 
in the courses of study and I make the following suggestions under mis head : — 
(i) That there should be a faculty of Islamic studies and it should be composed 
of Muhammadan fellows and oriental scholars in lalamio studies belon^g 
to other communities. 

That in the faculty of Islamic studies and the subjects of Idamio theoI(^, 
traditions, history, literature and antiquities, etc., s^uld be incorporate 

(iii) That there should be a faculty for Bengali as separate from the faculty of 

tile Sanskrit and Sanskritio languages and should oansitt of Bindus and 
Muhammadans in the proportion of half and half. 

(iv) That Bengali books suited to Muhammadan requirements tiiould be prescribed 

ae an alternative course in all university examinations for Muhammadan 
students. 

(v) That Urdu should be included in the list of second languages for Muham- 
madans whose vernacular is not Urdu. 

(vi) That final Madraasah-passed candidates appearing in any university examin- 

ations should be exempted from appearing in me dlassics or in me vama- 
oulars up to the intermediate standard and also may be exempted from 
attending lectures in those eubjects. 

(vii) That Muhammadan students ahould be permitted to attend univarai^ claases 

without reatriction and, should any lecturer, profeBsor, or reader refuse to 
permit a Muhanunadan student to attend hie leoturee, hie services should 
be forthwith diapeneed with. 

(tiii) Post-graduate blasBeB ought to incorporate a dhair In lalamio etudies. 

(e) In any proposal for residential and other arrangemente MuhammadaiiB and 
Hindna ahould have half and hall so long as enough Muhammadan students are 
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available to take advaatage of these privileges. If there are 10,000 Hmdu 
studmts and 1,000 Mudun atudents and, if residential aocommodatum is 
provided foe l,fi00 students in. sU, 750 must be for Muhammadans. 

I also suggest that : — 

(A) Admismcm in one college should not be a bar to admission in another college 

^ihin a month at me beginning of a session and that without the student 
being required to take any transier. But students shall be required to send 
a notice to the college of first admission. The absence of this rule creates 
great hardship on Muhammadan students. 

(B) The system of writing down names in answer papers should be abolished. 

(C) In schools, ooUema, and hostels, looal Anjumans or associations may arrange 

for Persian, Arabic, or Urdu teaching or t^pous training by keeping 
stipendiary or hoaorary maulvis, mullas, etc. 

(B) School and college students may be permitted to live together in plaom where 
a sufficient number of Mlihammadan students is not available and in baofc> 
ward areas. 

(E) Muhammadan matriculates, 1. A.’s, B. A.'s, etc., of other universities may be 
pemsitted to attend lectures and to sit for examinations of the 
University; an appreciable number ci Muhammadan students goes up to 
Aligarh and other places. 

(P) The results of the university examinationa must be published two months 
before the beginning of the session. 

(G) Besidenidal re^aiaons should not be enforced unless sctual provMon is 
made by the college or the university authorities without any unneoessaiy 
burden to students. 

In any scheme of reform, one should not forget that the University exists for the 
people — people os a whole, and not a section only. If the major section, througjb 
circumstanoes, or otherwise, has not hitherto been aUe to take any advontsgi 
of the university system three courses arS open; either — 

(1) the two communities should be separated and two sq)arate universities should 
be started— one for the forward and another for the backward, 

or 

(3) the regulations should be so framed that they may not stand in the wi^ of 
the hackward section, 

or 

(8) there should be two separate sets of regulatims for the two s^arate oommuni> 
ties in the same university, 

unless, of course, we took the fourth inevitable alternative of not giving the backward 
sections any advantages of university life and education at all. Bemembering 
the steps that were taken to poputerise the spread of education among the 
people in the fifties and sixties of the last century we should frame the regula- 
tions to suit the oircumstences under which Muhammadans find themselves 
to-day and which ore almost the same ss those in which the more forward sec- 
tions were in the nxties. We ought not to leave the backward to become 
still more backward. You cannot hope to create an Oxford or a Cambridge 
or a Harvanl amidst the desert tribes of the Sahara. 


Huque Sazi Imdadul. 

-(a) Half the Indian members in the Syndicate should be 3Iuhanimadans and there 
must be a few Muhammadans on each board of study. 
f&) Muhammadan subjects ought to be adequately represent^ in the courses of studies, 
s.g., Idamio huttoiy, biography, philosophy, and theology ought to be taught. 
S^rther, every college should make provirion for the teaching of Arabic 
Per&ian. 
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Huque, Kazi Imdasul — ecmli. — HufaAiN, The Hoa’ble Muir Muhammad Fozli, Khan 
. Bahadur — ^Hydasi, M. A. K. — ^Ibbahim, Khan Bahadur Muhammad. 


(c) AH Qovenunent and aided colleges should have Muhammadan hostels exactly on 
the lines of other hostels attached to them. Further, the University should 
build a hostel for post-graduate Muhtumnadan students on the lines of the Hardinge 
HosteL 

All Government and aided colleges «hoald hare a few Muhammadan members on its 
staff — ^not merely teacher^ of Aiabio and Pernian, but prcfeb<>ors and tutors in 
other BnbjecT<< a>. well. Their presence is ab olutely neecsaary for the all-round 
tiaining ef Mul'ammodar <.tudents. 


Husain, The Hoa’ble Mian Mu ham m ad Fazli, Ehan Bahadur. 

In the interest of the Muslim community to which I belonj^ 

(a) a percentage of fellows should be 6xed and provision made so that they may 

get a chance of working on the boards of studies and tho Syndicate. 

This suggestion is like that for protecting new industries, and is due to the fact 
that Musalmans ha^e taken to western education only lately and their 
comparative poverty renders it difficult for them to moke good the time lost 
ah'eody. 

(b) Only partially, e.g., it should be possible for them to specialise in Islamic history; 
(e) Entirdy — ^because, ordinarily, Hindus refuse to eat, drink, or bathe with them. 


'' Hydahi, M. a. N. 

(a), (b) and (c) l am strongly of opinion that in tlie highest interests of university life, 
even from its purely academical side, it is necessary that the needs and interests 
of particular communities like the Muhammadan community should be specially 
considered in the government of the University, its courses of study, and its 
residential and other arrangements. There should be an adequate proportion 
of the members of the community on the Senate and Syndicate and other 
governing and advisory bodies of the University, and in &e arrangements for 
housing the students. I have already, in reply to question 11, shown how, 
for instance, the special needs of Muhammadans should be considered with 
r^ard to the me^um of instruction. Similarly, such subjects os Islamio 
history and such languages as Per«ian, Arabic, and Urdu should have a duo 
place in the framing of tho university courses of study, and every effort made 
to equalise the standard required in these with that in other optional subjects 
and languagea 


Ibbahim, Khaa Bahadur Mti ttammad , 

(a) In the government of the University there should be adequate representation of 

the different commumti^ of Bengal on the Senate and the Syndicate, not accord- 
ing to the number of educ.sted men among them, but according to the percentage 
of their population. In the Calcutta University, half, or if this be found impractic- 
able, at least 33 per cent, of the members of the Senate and the Syndicate should 
be Muhammadans. To gain the object members should be taken in not by elec- 
tion, but by nomination of Government, with due regard to the interests of the 
different communities. From the personnel of the C^ntta University it will not 
be too much to see that it is a Hindu university. The Muhammadan cammnnity 
may appeal to Government alone to safeguard their interests in the University by 
altering its constitution. 

(b) Considering the miserable condition of the 20,000 Muhammadan students now 

stndjing in the madrossahs of Bengal it may be pertinently suggested that tho 
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Ibrabih, Khan Bahadur Muhamuad — eotUd, — luui. The Hon’ hie Justice Siir Aii-< 
Bodian Association, Calcutta — Maulvi SIohamhad — Khan 
Bahadur MnuimnwATi . 


University should take their esses into consideration and endeavour to do some- 
thing for them. With this end in view the desirability of the introduction of 
English as an additional language into the prescribed course of the Madrassah 
may be considered in connection with the question of its pupils as university stu- 
dents. They should be on an equal status with candidates for different university 
examinations and be allowed to ait for examinations under the University, os 
in the Punjab University. The University should have a special board of studies 
appointed for the conduct of the examination of madrassah students. It must 
be stated here that the syllabus of studies prescribed for the madrassah covers 
a wide range of secular and religious subjects, such as Arabic and Persian literature, 
Muhammadan law, jurisprudence, theology, logic, philosoph}', elementary natural 
science, and mathematics. The concession prayed for, therefore, may not be 
considered unreasonable. 

Imam, The Hon’ble Justice Sir Ali. 

Except in residential arrangements, and in matters of food and religious discipline, 
no special arrangement is needed for any particular community. The highest branches 
of education should he open to all communitieB alike and the endeavour of the Univer- 
sity should be to discourage sectarianism, and not to emphasise thorn. In matters of 
st^y the needs of aU communities are very much alike, and the universities cannot 
regulate them with a view to the encouragement of the education of any particular 
community. 


Indian Association, Calcutta. 

In the govenunent of the University, or its courses of studies or needs, interests 
of particular oommunities should not be considered. There should be*a uniformity. 

In its residential and other arrangements, where the habits of life of particular com- 
munities have to be token into consideration, attention may be paid to communal needs, 
if the communities so desired. 

IsFAjN, Maulvi Mohammad. 

(a) This is a crying need. The number of members should be in proportion to the 
population of the different races and communities in the land, both in the Syndicate 
end the Senate. 


Ismail, Khau Bahadur Mohammad. 

(a) The needs and interests of the Muslim community should be safeguarded by ade- 
quate representation in the Senate, as well as in the Syndicate. In the Senate 
the number of seats available for European members of the teaching profession 
have been provided and should be equally divided between the Hindus and 
Muhammadans. The same proportion should be observed in the Syndicate also. 
The ofiSae of the vice-chanc^or should be filled by a Hindu, European, and 
Muhammadan, in rotation. 

(h) Arabic and Persian should he taught exactly up to the same standard as Sanskrit. 

The course in Persian should not comprise Arabic for I. A. and B.A. — Persian and 

Arabic should be treated as two separate subjects. 

Urdu should find a place as a second language. 

Gtoography should be a oompulsoiy subject for the Matriculation. 

Provision for the study of Idamio history should be made in schools and colleges. 

(e) There should be hostel anongements for Muhammadan boj-s in every college and 
aohooL 
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Iyeb, The Hon’ble Justice T. V. Seshagibi— Jalil, Absui« 


Itxsb, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice T. Y. Seshagibi. 

Tjniversities vrhich are intended to give e^ual facilities for talent wherever it 
may be found should not be hampered by restnctiona as regards olBBaeB and ereeda. 
They should throw open their portals to all alike, irreapeotive of creed or caste. I 
am, however, for offering special scholarships to deserving students belonmng to back. 
warn communities. I do not tliink any hot-house ei^eriment by which parlioular 
communiises are given special representation in the University 'will have the effect of 
stimulating education among su^ communities. 


J AJj^Lj .Asnuij. 

(a) There is at present no provision for adequate representation of the interests of part- 
icular communities on the governing bodies of the univorsitics uhich, naturally, 
leads to the sacrifice of the needs of tho.0 communities. Tlie principle of commun- 
al representation in the univorsities <hould be recognised, the same propertian 
being maintained in them as in the Provincial Legislative councils. Taking 
parl^ularly the case of the Muhammadans of India I think thoy had better 
try hard for their adequate represeatation in the University rather than in the 
Legislative councils. 

The most deplorable state of Muslim education in India generally, and in Bengal 
particular^, demands that steps should be taken to safeguard its interest. It is 
the duty ^ Government, no less thtn that of the communitiei them- 
selves, that the different communities in India should come up to the same 
level of culture and education. The sister communities should be more sym- 
pathetic 'towards any effort of Government, or of the Muslim oommoiilty, 
designed to further the education ot the latter, and bring them to th^ 
level, as the advoncemont of India is bound to bo incomplete if any of its com- 
munities is not raised to an equal standard of education. 

Being thirty years behind them in'taking to western learning, the Muslim oommunity 
require extra help at the hands of Government, and sympathy from and the 
go^ wishes of the sister communities, to moke up the deficiency and keep pace 
in the future advancement of education. 

(h) On the board of studies and the text-book committees partionlar oommunitieB 
should have adequate representation on the Siwo principle noted abovB 

(e) Attached to every college maintained by Government or district boards there 
must be separate hosteb for Muslim students, and Government, by oontribntiona, 
should encourage the building of such hostels for students in other colleges 
maintained by particular communities. It would osrtainly be to the advantage 
of students and to a certain extent to that of India as a whole, if all Indian 
students were living together, but on account of their different modes of 
living, of culture, and of religion and, in view of the foot that the Muslim 
students, as generally all other students, take more eagerly to the special hostels 
for them, it is in the interests and to the advancement of their education that 
they should be provided with oeporate boarding and lodging facilities. 

A certain number of University and technical scholarships should be exohisively 
given to Muslim students and the same provision made for students of other 
backward communities and the so-called depressed classes. The backwardness of 
Muhammadans in education, especially hi^er education, and iiie special oiroumstonoea 
of their middle olasses, demand adequate and q)eoial provision for them. 

In case of colleges established by particular communities^ the University before 
granting afiBliation ^onld be satisfied os to the representation, to some extent at leosik 
on the managing body of tiie odllege, of oommnnities other than the one establishing it. 
The same principle diould be adopted m the case of eommanal universities. 
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Kasir, a. P. M. Arscl— Eabiu, Maiilvi AbldIi. 


Kauib, a. B. M. Abdul. 

Muhammadans should be repKsented on the Syndicate of the Calcutta Univeisity 
aocoiding to the strength of their population in the province. At present, as far as I 
know, they are not given any place amongst the syndics. Apart from social or political 
considerations, the arrangement is detrimenta} to the best interests of education and “ ad« 
vancement of learning ” which the University has in view. Mot long ago a Muhammadan 
student who had tat^ his B.A degree, with Sanskrit as a compulsory subject, wanted 
to proceed for bis M.A. in Sanskrit. But he was denied a place in the locture-room of 
the university professor of Vedas. The only thing which, as far as I know, stood in his 
way was his cre^. There is every likelihood of a recurrence of such events, and a proper 
safeguard can be made only by giving the Muhammadan a proper and legitimate share 
in the government of the University. 


Karim, Maulvi Abdul. 

(a) In the government of the Unis ersity ihe needs and interests of the Muhammadan 
community should be specially considered. Numerically the Musalmana pr^n- 
derate in the presidency of Bengal. As snch they ohonld have preponderated 
in the goverm^ bodies of the University that is intended for ^e education 
of all classes of people in Bengal. But, tar from this being the case, since the 
establishment of the University, the community has never had, either by nomi- 
nation or by election, ei en one-sixteentli of the seats in these bodies. Notwith- 
standing the comparative backwardness of the Musalmans in western education 
they might reasonably claim a much larger tiiare of representation in tiie 
administration of the Univertity than they have hitherto had. Under the 
new University Act the total number of feUows has been fixed at 100, of whom 
80 are nominated and 20 elected. The reservation by the Chancellor of the 
power of nominating so many as four-fifths of the fellows, perhaps with a view 
to preserve the necessary equilibrium between the different oommunitiee inter- 
est«l in the University, should have secured the r^esentation of the different 
communities on the different bodies of the University in proportion to their 
nmnerical strength and communal importance. Even if allowance were made 
for the difference in educational advancement their representatioD should, on no 
account, have been so absurdly disproportionate as it is at present. That on 
overwhelming majority of even nominated fellows sliould have come from 
one portioular community is regarded as a grievance tiiat calls for immediate 
redress. There is no fixed principle according to which selection is made by 
Govemment. It does not seem to have been always bB 82 don ocademio attain- 
ments. As for election, since the introduction of ^e elective syetem not even a 
single Muhammadan has over been returned although competent men were 
in tile field. Under such ciroiunstonces it is no wonder tliat tiie interests of 
the oommnnity have not only been systematically neglected, but have sometimes 
bsen unjustly sacrificed. This deplorable stite of things has prevailed too long 
to be permitted to continue any longer. I hope and timet the Oommission wdll 
see its way to make such recommendations as will remove the long-standing 
grievances of the community by securing for its members adequate and effective 
represeatation in the administration of tiie University. Unless tliis is done 
the Muhammadan fdlows would be, as at present, in a bopeless minority, 
and thev voice would be too weak to protect tlie interests of their co-refigionista. 
The statutory power of nomination reserved for the chancellor should be exer- 
cised on some principle, and a sufficient number of Mu&almans diould be sdeoted 
by him to be fellows of the Calcutta University. After having given tiie matter 
much thon^t, and taken into consideration the different points of view, 1 have 
come to the eonolnsion that, nnleas at least one-third of the fellows be Mnsahnan^ 
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E^ARm, Maulri Abdul — contd. 


tile intereata of the community would not, under the eziating oiroumatanoes 
be Buffiidently aafi^uarded. I ^ve no doubt that the required number of quali- 
fied j&IuaalmaiiB woulti be eaaily available. If anyone thinka that auch a number 
of competent Muaalmana in Bengal and Aaaam would not be forthcoming heia 
not, I am afraid, fully aware of the progreaa the community haa lately made in 
education. 

The number of Muhammadan fellowa to be nominated and to be elected diould 
be fixed. Aafor the latter, they may be elected eitlier by the general electorate or 
by a special electorate conaiating of Muhammadan graduates, educational ofiBoers 
of some standing, and reputed oiioital aoholara. ]S the election of the required 
number of Muhammadan fellows be secured it matters little whether they ore 
elected by the general electorate or by a special electorate. The selected and 
deoted Muhammadan fellows should form a separate court, which should elect 
its own representntirea on tlie Syndicate, &e boards of studies and other 
governing and advisory bodies of the University and also have the privilege of 
electing some Muhammadan co-opted members. In this connection I would beg 
to suggest tiiat the elective system, which has an educative value of its own and 
which creates in the alumni of the University, as well as in others concerned in its 
affairs a particular interest, be extended to an appreciable extent. It is desirable 
that at least half the number of fellows be returned by election. 

A fair proportion of the higher appointments and of the ministerial posts under 
the Calcutta University should be given to qualified MnsaSianB. In appointing 
examiners also their claims should be taken into due consideration. 

I am strongly of opinion that the special needs and requirements of Musal- 
mans be taken into consideratian in connection with the reorganisation 
of the Calcutta University, and these should not be left to the proposed Dacca 
University scheme for 1 hare much misgiving as to how far the community 
will be really benefitted by the Dacca University. Poor as the Musalmans are, 
I am afraid the cost of education in a residential university will prove too high 
to many of them to avail themselves of its benefits, and the special attraction held 
out to them in the shape of a faculty of Islamir studies and a Muhammadan college 
cannot induce them to overlook their pecuniary difficulty. Besides, the scope 
of a residential university being limited, a sufficiently large number of boys can- 
not be educated there. Moreover, there is no knowing when the Dacca Uruvers- 
ity will come into existence. A federal unirersity lite that of Calcutta is best 
suited for the diffusion of knowlerlge over a wide area with a large population. 
Such a process of extensive edueation is likely to go a great way in uplifting the 
poor Musalmans of Bengal. It is essentially necessary, therefore, that their 
special interests should be properly safeguardi^ in the Calcutta University. 

(6) The needs and interests of particular communities with reference to the courses 
of study also require car^il consideration. The English literature taught in 
Indian schools and colleges deals with English life and customs, English heroes 
and heroines, and English scenes and scenery, and, as such, it caimot prove os 
intorcsting and useful to Indian boys as it should be. Besides, it is di^ult for 
them to thoroughly grasp things with which they are altogether unacquainted. 
Without a fair knowledge of English history and the physical features of England 
and other continental countries bojsi can hardly form even a hazy idea of the 
subjects treated in English books. Practical exclusion of these subjects from 
the coarse of studies for the matriculation examination has added much to the 
difficulties of the boys. It is most desirable that an English literature dealing 
with Indian life and history and depicting Indian scenes and scenery shotM 
bo created for Indian boys, particularly for those preparing for the matriculation 
examination. If the English language is to have a permanent place in the course- 
of studies for Indian boys the creation of a literature of the kind suggested above 
is essential The present denationalising and disturbing tendencies, I am afraid^ 
cannot be counteracted unless such a literature is taught. 
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Eabut, Maulri Abddl — eontd. 


Hutoiioal text-booka should be very judiciously selected. Books containing mis> 
Fq)resentatiion ot facts and unjust criticisms of historical personages should not 
be included in the list of text'books. The object of teaching history being not 
BO much to acquaint the reader with dry facts and figures as to inspire him with 
patriotic feeh'ngs and noble impulses such books as give, without sacrificing truth, 
interesting and ennobling accounts of the great deeds of their great men of the 
past, should be prescribed as text-books in histoiy. A history of Islam should 
be included in the curricula of studies lor the university examinations. 

Some of the Bengali text-books prescribed for the university examinations are not 
suitable for Muhammadan, boys. These books deed with subjects which, though 
interesting to Hindu bc^, do not appeal to Muhammadan students, being full 
of BQndu ideas and sentiments, illustrations from Hindu histoiy and mythdogy, 
and quotations from the Hindu Scriptures and blassics. They piove moat unin- 
teresting and even distasteful to Mnsahnans. Instead of being iuiqiired by 
Islamic ideas and ideals Muhammadan boys imbibe non-Muslim thoughts and, 
consequently, show non-Muslim tendencies in their manners and belunnour. Such 
books as draw largely upon the history, traditions, and scriptures of Islam and deal 
with suhjeots interesting and inspiring to Muhammadan youth should be includ- 
ed in the list of text-bodks prescribed for the university examination. There 
are some books of this kind in existence, and experience has show n that on inclin- 
ation on the part of the authorities to encourage such publications brings in to 
the market a sufficient number of them. For the uplifting of the Musolmans 
of this presidency Bengali litarature specially suited to their tastes and require- 
ments is essentially neccssaiy, hfeasures tW are calculated to contribute to 
the improvement of such a literature should be adopted. The formation of a board 
of Btuffies for the Bengali Isngnage, as s^arate from the existing board of 
studies for Sanskrit and Sanskrit languages, with a sufficient number of Muham- 
madan members and the appointment of a leader for this purpose would be 
st^ in this direction. 

Books dealing witli subjeota that ore offensive to Musahuans or to any other oom- 
munity should not find a place in the list of text-books. Passages caloulated to 
wound the feeUngs of any community should be carefully expunged from books 
that ore not otherwise objectionahle. 

(e) The needs and interests of the Muhammad-m community should be taken into 
due consideration in connection with tl e arrangements for the residence of stu- 
dents. For want of suitable lodgings at educational centres Muhammadan 
students find great difficulty in the prosecution of their studies. When Persian 
was the Court language many of the officers and members of the difierent 
professions were Musolmans and a huge number of Muhammadan students used to 
board and lodge with them, to feed and otherwise help a student being considered 
by the Mnsahnans os a sacred duty and a social obligation. When the number 
of such philanthropic people considerably declined on account of the abolition 
of Persian as the Court language the students suppoiteii by them had to shift for 
themselves. Tliis is one of the chief causes that had deterred the Musolmans 
from availing themselres, to any appreciable extent, of the advantages of the 
education imparted in English schools and colleges. Even parents si ho can afford 
to pay the b^h cost of English education hesitate to send their children far from 
home for sront of proper guardians. In these days \rhen there is great risk of young 
students catching contagion fr^ their surroundings, and of bemg led astresy by 
miachievous people, it is very unsafe to keep th^ at stations svhere thei e is 
none to look after them. In these circumstances it is urgently nccessaiy that 
adequate hostel accommodation should be provided for Muhammadan studentb. 
At least half of the money available for the provision of residential accom- 
modation should be utilised for their benefit. 

As on account of their poverty Musahnans ore unable to pay the high seat-rent charged 
in expensivdy constructed hostels cheaply built houses should be provided 
for them. I am not in favour of (^tly edifices for the residence of stndents of 
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Kabiu, Maulvi Assri. — eontd . — ^Khan, Mohomed Hasibub Rahman — ^LAH aiar, Q. H. 
— Latif, Syed Abdul, Khan Bahadur. 


any communily. If boys ocoustomed to reaide in scantily lumiahcd humble 
houses aie accommodated in well-built and well-fumishcd atruolurcs they axe 
discontented when they go book to their old dwelling. It is most undesirable 
that, with a view to secure their unneceasaiy cohort, and to raise their 
standard of living, the taste of the boys should be changed and a desire for 
such residential houaes created in them as they did not have before coming to 
the educational institutions and %vi]l not have after leaving them. As a rule 
such houses should be provided as are generally the dwellings of the majority 
of those who come to reside in them. Besides other advantages this will reduce 
the cost of education. 

The chief advantage of the residential system lies in the opportunity it affords for the 
formation of character through the close association of pupils and pieoq)tors. 
l^is is the chief reason why the residential system prevailed in olden times in 
most of the educational institutions in this country. It would be superfluous 
to say that Uusalmans attach much importance (perhaps much more than the 
members of other comm unities do) not only to religion, but airo to morals and 
manners, and they view with much disfavour any deviation from the estab- 
lisheJ social etuiuette. Unless the residence of Muhammadan students is placed 
in charge of good Musalmans, and the atmosphere in which they live and move 
is Islamic, such deviation cannot be altogether avoided. Ror example, a 
Christian professor may not sec anything objectionable in not only tolerating 
bnt even in enforcing, a football or hoihey match at a time when Muham- 
madan boys should be engaged in their Maghrib (evening) prayem, and he may 
not have hesitation in calling for a p^ when to finds himself run down in tto 
field. Such occurrences, if they chance to happen, cannot but be viewed with 
alarm by the Musalmans, and cannot but detract from the popularity of the 
institutions concerned. Such being the cose, T would strongly urge the desira- 
bility of invariably putting Muhammadan students under tto charge of Muham- 
madan professors, who can command the esteem and confidence of their 
co-religionists. That the success of hostels to a great extent depends upon tto 
judicious selection of their saperintendents should never be lost sight of. 


Ehan, Mohomed Habibdb Bahm.4h. 

The various communities should be adequately represented on the various execut- 
ive and academic committees of the University. 

The proportion of the representatives of the Muslim community, considering its number 
and existing educational condition, should be 40 per cent. 

Laeqlet, Gt. H. 

(a) Each community should be fairly rexireaented because each subscribes to the funds 

whereby the University is supported. By fair representatioa also tto interests 
of the various communities will be maintained. 

(b) Courses of studies should be designed to meet the needs of the various commun- 

ities, but narrow sectarianism in the selection of snbjecte should be discouraged, 
(e) If any workable scheme can be devised it is advisable that students from different 
communities reading for higher examinations sbonld reside together (answer to 
questions 4 and 7). 


LatiPj Syed Absttl, Ehan Bahadur. 

There is a seriops oomplaint against the Calcutta Universify that the needs 
Amd interests of partieulor comminutaes are not considered at all. This is due to ths 
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Latdt, Syed Abdul, Khan Bahadur — contd . — ^Mahalaxobis, Bbabakta Cbakdba — 
AIabtab, The Hon’ble Sir Buay Ceako — ^Maitka, Gofal Cfakdba— AIajuudab 
Fakchaxax. 

laot that representativeB of tiiesa communitieB are not on the boards of the UniverBity. 
Hindus and Muhammadans ore mainly the students of schools and collages under iha 
Calcutta UniTersity, but, while Hindus are fully represented Muhammadans are almost 
entirely ignored. The result haa given rise to the complaint that it is a Hindu uni- 
versity. The Mussalman which is recomised to be an impartial organ of Musal- 
mans, with no quarrel with the Hindus, has from time to time pointed out instances 
of injustice to Muslim students. In its issue of December 14th, 1017, it has ably 
pointed out some of the grievances of Muhammadans, which can hardly be expected 
to be removed as long as &e existing constitution of the Calcutta University continues. 
There is no doubt mat the representatives of one community caimot appreciate or 
realise the difficulties of students belonging to another, and it is only by the association 
of the members of different communities on the Senate and Syndicate that their angle 
of vision may be changed and the defects of exclusiveness from which the Calcutta 
Universil^ now suffers may be removed. 


Mahalakobis, Pbasakta Chandba. 

It is necessary, under existing social conditions, to make some provision for com- 
munal needs. But the general ideal should be a fundamental unity in academic needs, 
rather than diversity of purpose for different sections of the people. 

The University, though making adequate provision, should never encourage the general 
tendency of our social life to difterentiate itself into an evcr-iiusreasing number of water- 
tight. and to A great extent mntuaUy exclusive, compartments. A pro]Jcr and fundament- 
ally unified differentiation is a different matter altogether ; but it must be admitted that 
the present artificial proccas of innumerable cleavages in our society is not a thing to be 
encouraged. 


Mahtab, The Hon’ble Sir Buat Chaiw. 

1 do not think any such special oonaideratian is neoeasary in the govermnent 
of the Univaraty, but su^ oonsideration is neoessaiy in fixing the vemsc^ar courses 
of study, each oormnunity being givua the opportunity to study its own vernacular 
literature; and there should be separate messes for Hindus, MuhsinmadauB, and 
Christians acoording as the number of students belonmng to any of these oommunities 
may require in any college. Besides this there should be no ol^er distinction. The 
general piineiple of education snd discipline should be tiie same in every case. 


Mattba, Gopal Cbanbba. 

(а) The government of the University should be in the hands of the most competent 

persons, irrespective of the oommunities to whioli tiiey may belong. 

(б) As to courses of study, communal interests need be oonsidered only in rccognibing 

the different scriptural languages as equally important subjects of study. 

(e) There should, under existing circumstances, be separate residential arrangement^ 
but not separate colleges for different communities. 


Maxomsab, Pahoeanan. 


( 6 ) 

(e) 


Books on Hindu and Muhammadan religion or divinity may be introduced into 
the oonrses. '' 

Provision should be mode for the lesidenoe of the depressed olosses of the Hindu 
community. 
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QTJBBTION 22 . 


Masood, Syed Sobb — ^McDougaix., Mibb Eisakor — Mtcba, The Hou’ble Rai Mahendba 
Chastdra, Bahaduiv-MiTRA, Ram Cearar — ^Mohammad, Dr. Wauc. 


Masood, Syed Boss. 

The Tariona oommimitieB should be adequately represented on the yaiious exeontiTe 
and oeademio committees of the Uniyersity. 


MoDougall, Miss Elbanob. 

(e) I thinh that the needs and interests of special communities should be considered 
with regard only to thia. 

jltiTBA, The Hou’ble Bai Mahendba Chakdba, Bahadur. 

(a) A proportionate number of rcpresentatiyes from all communities must form the 
goyeming body of the University. This proportion should be aocording to 
&e number of students in each particular community that receiye education. 

{b) There should not be different courses of study for different communities except 
in the yemaculars. 

(e) Separate residence for separate communitieB should be proyided for. 


Mitba, D a'w Chabah. 

I think that only in residential arrangements should there be some disianotiim 
between Hindu and Muhammadan students; but eyen this may be done away with 
with the unanimous cansent of the boarders. 


Mohammad, Di. Wali. 

It is perhaps yety unfortunate that the needs and interests of the yaiious com- 
munities in India are not always identical. This is due to differences in religion, ideals, 
traditions, manners, the language of its dassicol and sacred literature. Muhamnutdans, 
for instance, form an important minority and their just claims cannot be ignored. La 
Bengal, though over -hall the population is Muhammadan, yet their education, both ele- 
mentary and advanced, has been seriously neglected. Qcyernment is alive to this 
state of affairs and has token special measures to remove the disparity. The granting 
of qjieoial ooueessions in the form of exemption from fees, together with special scholar- 
ships, provision of hostels, the appointment of special Muhammadan inspectors, and 
the improyement of Maktabs and Madrassahs have all helped elementary education. 
In higher education Muslims are still backward. Taking the figures for 1916-16 we 
find that, out of a total of 56,489 students receiving university education in British India, 
only 5,992 were Muhammadans. This gives a percentage of only 10-8 while Muham- 
madans form nearly 23 per cent of the total population of India — these figures become 
still more startling when wo bear in mind that in Bengal more than hedf ^e population 
is Muhammadan, The Calcutta University Calendar shows that in the various govemiiig 
bodies of the Universily (like the Senate and the Syndicate) Muhammadans ore conspic- 
uous by their absence. What is more deplorable is the non-existenoe of Muslim prefes- 
sors'on the staffs of Government or private colleges. Even the few assistant profeasor- 
ships of Persian and Arabic ore scarce. When it is borne in mind that the public ad- 
ministration demands a fair representation of all the important communities of the 
presidency, and that public servants cannot be trained except at the universities, the 
problem becomes of tiie utmost importance. 

(a) It is evidently necessary that on the vorioas controlling bodies of the nnivarsifieB 
Muhammadan intexwts should be adequately represented and properly 
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MoEAmui), Dr. Walt — eontd. — ^Mukebjeb, Ashab Chandba — ^Mukeebji, Paeoha- 

SANDAS. 


Boteguacded. It may be urged thAt, cnring to the eomoity of MuhanunadanB on 
the prafoBBoiiates of the colleges, suitable lepreseutatives are not forthcoming. 
Unl^ suitable Muslim professors from Bengal are available it may be necessary 
to import professors from other provinces of India. The M. A. O. College^ 
Aligarh, the Islamia CoUege, Peshawar, and the Islamia College, Lahore, could 
perhaps spare a few capable men for either temporary or permanent service in 
Bengi^ Specially trained men can be secured by ofiering special scholarships 
for advanced study in India and abroad. I attach great importance to the 
adequate representation of Muhammadans in the government (d the University 
and consider it a question of vital importance deserving the careful attention ^ 
Ghyvemment and the public. 

(b) The Dacca University s^eme contemplates the creation of a department of Islamic 
studies. This is a much needed improvement and will be welcomed by Muham- 
madans. A department of Islamic studies on the same lines should be created in 
Calcutta and perhaps at other important places. It is essential for the snocess 
of this experiment that the existing madraasahs, which are to serve as feeders, 
should be reformed and improved without unnecessary delay. 

There is a general complaint among Muhammadan students of Bengal that 
no arrangements for tcMhing Arabic and Persian exist in many of the import- 
ant colleges. This can be easily remedied by the appointment of Arabic and 
Persian professors. Urdu should be recognised as a vernacular for such Muham- 
mad^ students as do not want to take up Bengali. Special scholarships, 
medals, and prizes should be given to Muhammadan students seeking higher edu- 
cation. It is not difficult to devise means to enoonrage Muhammadans if a 
geniune effort were made and co-operation secured. 

•(e) Muhammadans take to the residential system much more easily than Hindn 
students. This is owing to the absence of any rigid caste system or any 
hard social restrictions. If q>eoial hostels for Muhammadan students are 
established, and faciliticB for rehgiouB inatruetion ace provided, Muhammadan 
students wmild flock to them. Such hostels should not be isolated from others, 
but should form a part of the general residential system. In the Punjab, in 
hostels attached to Ctovemment and mission colleges, Muslim and Hindu stu- 
dents live not only in adjoining rooms, but often in the same dormitory. Their 
dining-halls and kitchens, however, ace separate. In Allahabad th^ have got 
separate hostels situated near each other, but having their own management, 
kitchen, and dining-hall. I am strongly opposed to segregation on the basis 
•of religion or caste or creed, but would, under existing social conditions, have 
different wings of the same hostel reserved for different communities. 


Mueebjee, Adhab Chandba. 

'Communal representation is not desirable in the University. 


Mttzhebji, Faechaeaedas. 

1 strongly think that the needs and interests of particular communities should be 
specially considered in the residential and other arrangements of the Univetsify its 
constituent colleges. But I do not think that it is desirable or necessary — exo^ perhaps 
in the case of Muhammadans — ^that there shoidd be any special rqpreaeatation of 
pactionlar communities in the government of the University. As regudg opurses of 
study the needs and interests of particular communities shoidd be oonsntted with 
ceferme to the study of the second languages and the Temaoulan. 
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qubstion 22. 


Muiaiiohand College, Sylhet — ^Nao, P. N. — Naie, K. G. — Nasuf, The Hon’ble 
Maharajah Sir Manik’dba Chakoba — ^NA yjuxDAX'i'A, H. V.— Nsoai, Dr. F. 


Muraiicliand College, Sylliet. 

(a) and (&) None. 

(e) BeBulentiol and messing arrangements for separate religious denominations and 
snoh Buh-castes as by custom are not allowed in the general hostel and the mess 
There may be one general hostel with a single messing arrangement for those 
students who have no ndigioua {urejudices (view of some of us). 


Nag, P- N. 

(a) and (b) The needs and interests of particular communities should be specially con- 
aider^, according to their eduoationaTand numerical strength, in the government 
of tho University and in its courses of study. Men of talent and ability, when 
available, should represent the interests of particular communities. 


Naik, K. G. 

(a) ard (b) At the partals of the University all communal differences should vanish, 
(e) Besidentiol faaiJities should be provided for all communities, if possible] 


Nakdy, The Hon’ble Maharajah Sir MAmNSBA Chanpba. 

(a) and (b) Communal needs and interests should have no consideration either in 
the gover^ent of the Univenity or in its courses of study. 

(o) In residential and Idtchen arrongemenls, however, the special habits and tradi- 
tions of the particular communities shc^d be respected. Encouragement may 
be given to the backward clssses by making special grants for their education 
as well ss residence. 


Nanjunsatta, H. V. 

(a) In the government of the University it goes without saying that persons 

versed in all the branches of learning pursued should have a shore. In the lay 
element (which should also be seleoted with an eye to securing the services of 
men interested and capable of taking m intelligent share in the advancement of 
learning) all important sections of the people for whose benefit the University 
exists should be duly represented. In on Indian university the Indian de- 
ment should be predominant — I mean among the lay portion of it. The 
Muscilmans have a somewhat difterent ideal of ^ucatioii as regards languages 
and so th^ should find a place. 

(b) Those who wish to study branches of Souskrit learning and the \ emocular lan- 

guages and of Musolmon culture (where there is a demand for it) should have 
their needs supplied as far as possible. 

(e) In residential and messmg arrangoments the broad distinctiona of caste and race, 
to the extent they are respect^ in the province of the University generally, 
should be respectra. 


Nbogi, Dr. P. 

(a) uid (6) In this connection I would strongjy urge for special educational facilities 
for what are called the depressed classes of the Hindu community such as 
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Nboqi, Df. F — conti . — North Bengal Zamindars’ Assooinlion, Baagpui — P.iaAirjrpTi!, 

ThoHon’blcMr. E. P. 


the NamaBudias, the Shohaa, tho Dhobis, Bagdia, etc. I don’t know their 
exact numerical strength, but I tiiink they form a very large jicrcentage of 
the Hindu population ^ Bengal. G.’hdr di^raded social position, poverty, and 
misery can only be removed through education, in uhich they are c\cep. 
tionally backward. Special faciliUes have justly been given to Huiiammadani 
for their education in schools, as well as in colleges. For example, every 
Government school is bound to accept a certain percentage of Muhammadan 
students as free students. Then there are spec^l scholarEhipr. for Muham- 
madan Btudents, awarded on the results of tlie matriculation and intci mediate 
examinations, and special hostels for Muhamm idan students hai c breii built 
everywhere. I would strongly plead for tho same, if not more, libci.al treat- 
ment for the depressed olaBBe8,'nho ate infinitely more backward in cduealaon 
than Muhammadans. My specific recommendations on tho subject are the 
following : — 

(i) A soltedule of the oommunitiea forming the depressed olasses aliould be prepared 

and Government should instruct the schools maintained or aided by tliem 
to admit poor students belonging to these olasses as free students up to 6 per 
cent of the total number of students in the schools, 

(ii) Twenty special scholarships of the value of Bs. 10 each and ten of tho value of 

Bs. 15 each should be given by Government to students belonging to tlieso 
classes on the results of the matrioalation and tho interm ediate examinations 
respectively. 

(iii) A special central hostel for students belonging to those classes should he built 

at Calcutta and in other centres suitable arrangements for their lesidence 
should be made. I often find that a student belonging to this class is unable 
to find a seat in ordinary hostels or messes. At the same lime a separate 
mess in a separate hired buildiug for three or four students ot this tj pe costs 
a good deal. Wo in Bajshabi have solved tho difficulty by storting what is 
called a “ liberal Mess in which besides students belonging to th^ classes 
students of other higher castes who have no objection to live with them are 
put. In this way Brahmans, Kayasthos, and students of other castes live with 
the sons of the depressed classes and the mess expenses are shored by them 
olL I do not know if the some system prevails at other places. If it does 
not I would strongly reoommend that a “ Liberal Mess ” on the svstem follow ed 
atBajshohi be established in connootien with every peoondjry school and 
college not only in Bengal, but throughout India. 

(iv) At loast two graduates belonging to tho depressed olasses should be nominated 

fellows of the University so that they may bring their special giiovancos to tho 
notice of the University. 

North Beagal Zamindais’ ABBociation, Bangpui. 

(a) No other test than that of education is deemed necessaiy. 

(b) No oouise of study calculated to wound the religious feelings of any cammunity 

should be prescribed. 

(c) Besidential arrangements should be made with due regard to the religious suscep- 

tibilitieB of the students. 


Fabanjtye, The Hon’ble Mi. B. F. 

I am strongly of ppinion that no communal considerations shonld be introduced 
in the govenunent (d the Univeinty. The Senate and tho Syndicate should oonsist 
of the best men. As regards oonrsea of study it is natural that some subjects may speoially 
appeal to some special oommunity, e.g., Persian and Arabic to Muhammadans, Sanskrit 
to Hindus, Avesta and Fahlavi to Poisis, Poll to Buddhists, eto. The Senate, or at least 
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QUBSnON 22. 


Paravjtye, The Hon'ble Mr. B. RAmM, The Hon’ble Mr. Justioe Addub — 

Rat, Db. Bichat CnAHDKA. 


the toaids of study, should ooutoin representatives of nil the subjeots which the uniTersily 
offers to tooch nnd the University should aim at teaching oU subjects for which there is a 
demand. It should so arrange its courses that they ate not too narrowly sectarian. Thus, 
I would deprecate a course ^ Sanskrit for Jains in which no books, but those by Jain 
authors, are prescribed. Every student of Sanskrit should have some knowledge of the 
literatnre contained in Sanskrit os a whole before specialising in one particular branch. 

In the matter of separate institutions for different eommunitica I deprecate the found- 
ation of communal universitioa or even colleges. I am willing to allow only separate hostels 
at the most, but I would prefer a hostel for all classes, the messes only being distinct for 
different oluaes. In this way all classes of young men will have ample opportunities 
of coming together and will begin to feel unoousoiously that they oro Buiians first and 
foremost, and not members of their soporato little communities only. This is the im- 
pression that 1 want them to take from thmr oduoation, and not merely the prcboribod 
amount of book-learning in various subjeots. 


BAntu, The Hon’ble hit. Justice Abditr. 

fa) Speaking for the Muhammadans it is extremely important that they should be 
adequately represented in the ^vemment of the University, including the 
i^eoate, the S;^idieate, the bbaid d studies, and the examining board, and also on 
the goveming bodies of hostels, messes, and lodgings. 1 may here mention 
that the practice in the CalonHa University of insisting upon the """im of the 
candidates to be written on the answer papers has long been a matter of 
complaint in the Muhammadan eomrounity and, I think, in fairness to the 
examiners themselves, the system should be changed. In Madras tho names 
ot the examinees are not divulged, but I have not beard that any incon- 
venience is caused thereby. As for tho courses of study T would recommend 
that Islamic history be recognised at least .ns nn oidional subject. 

(b) In any system of higher education ot women, tho cultivation of the fine arts, es- 

pecially music and painting, should have a special place. In schools for women 
the care and management of cbtldten, the domestic arts, and the art of house- 
keeping should bo an indispensable part of the ounioulum. 

(c) Speaking for tho Muhammadan community the great difficulty in the way of 

higher education among the women is the custom of pwdoA. It is, no doubt, 
showing some signs of weakening, and many families are now prepared to send 
tbeir girls to ordinary girls’ schools up to tuclvc or thirteen years of age. At 
present, therefore, higher education among Musalmsn women would only be 
possible if a college were to bo founded at each university centre for Muham- 
madan purdoftiuMUn girls, wholly staffed by women teachers, and all necessary 
arrangements be made for the observance of pwrJah, Among them such 
early marriages os prevail among the Hindus are not lorgdy in vogue. On 
the average they ore married between the ages of sixteen and twenty-twa 
Wherever it be not feasible to establish a college such os is suggested the onbr 
other course is to organise home classes and provide women teachers to go 
round and take those classes. 


Bat, Db. Bishah Geahdba. 

(a) The government of the University should be vested (as I have explained in 
answer to guestaon 14) in the Senate^ which should consist of members eleoted 
from different constilnenoieB. Such oonetitnenaieB shonld be ohoeen with on 
eye to thdr nsefubieBS from on educational standpoint. No leptesentativa of 
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Ray, Db. Bidhak Chaydiia— confi. — ^B ay, Manmaxhakath;— Ray, Sabat Ceansba. 


any particiilar class or sect, as such, should have any place there. The chief 
communities that should be ropccsontcd, besides those directly connected with 
educational institutions, are : — 

(i) Commercial and business men. 

(ii) Kngineers. 

(iii) Medical men. 

(iv) literary scholars of eminence. 

(▼) Men connected with the spread of education among the masses and the backward 
classes. 

(vi) Women’s education sliould be directly represented by women. 

(h) In choosing courses of study great eHorts have been made in the past to avoid 
such studies os might olTend particular communities. Bor example, the study 
of the growth and practice of diiforont religious faiths may have been omitted, 
because it u as felt that tlic university teaching should preserve a q)irit of 
neutrality in such matters. But if these ore taught from a purely educational 
standpoint they rould hurt tlie religious susceptibilities of only a feir. 

(e) Happily, the broad dividing line between youths of different castes and religions 
is fast disappearing. No scheme of reform should be adopted which may operate 
directly or indirectly to widen it. It is x>ainful to a sensitive mind to see that 
students among whom a spirit of hoflftom is diould be paramount have to lire 
apart, cat separately, and feel differently because of the mles which have been 
instituted in a hor>tel in conformity to the 'nishes of a few. I have opportunities 
of knouing that sucli feeling', of aloofness and mutual separation are fast van- 
idiing. Cnaaoes and sections there ma<t bo : but why e^l.iblidi them among 
students during oollcco hfo ? Dificrcntial treatment is still evident in institutions 
where youths of different nationalities reside. True there are dilTereaces in 
the mode of life, customs, etc., nd they will be there; but they are neo.'S'wry 
evil”, .and separate arrangements should i.ot prc.'ail in one part of the institn- 
* tion which are not found in another. 


Bay, Manuateanath. 

(a) The needs and the interests of pf^cular communities need not be specially con- 
sidered in the government of t£ra University except that in the Senate of the 
University there ought to bo men competent to deal with the particular ccuives 
of study uhich innv have to ho framed to suit the needs of partioulor 
communities. Tho only question then is : — ^Who arc most competent to advance 
the interests of learning — ^thc different interesta should be represented, but not 
tho different comiavnitiea. 

{h) The needs of particular communities may be considered to some extent in respect 
~ of the courses of study, e.y., Arabic, Persian, and agriculture. 

(c) In the hostel arrangements tho special needs and interests of particular commun- 
ities may have to be consider^, but there need be no special arrangement with 
regard to the facilities of admission to educational institutions. 


Bay, Sabat Chandba. 

As regards education no oonsid^tion should he made for any partioular com- 
munity. Only as ngards resident arrangements necessary considraation may be 
made to suit oonvenienoe of the partioular community. 
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QUEflxroN 22. 


Rat, Satis CHAirDitA — ^RsTAZUSDiir, Sted, Quasi — ^Boy, The Hon’ble Rai Sbi Nath, 
Bahadur — Roy, The Hon’bis Babji Subenoka Nath. 


Bat, Satis CnANDUA. 

I agree iihaii the needs end interests of poriioular communities should be differen- 
tiated in the oounes of study, in the residential arrangements, and in the goremment 
of the University. But I would guard against the danger of subordinaiang general 
interests or national culture to communal interests or cidture. 

I would not reduce the standard of examination because a particular community 
requires spedal encouragement, or that special examinations should be instituted for 
testing the fitness of its members for special callings and professiouB, because it is 
backward in education. This oourse is bound to excite nee^ess jealousy in the com- 
munity receiving least favoured treatment and will tend to degrade the callings and 
professions by the introduction of men with a lower standard of university education. 


Betazoddik, Sybd, QuAzi. 

(a) The needs Sind interests of pactioulax communities should be specially considered 

according to their population. My special interest concerns the Muhammadan 
community. Now, 62 per cent of the population of Bengal belong to this commun- 
ity. And they ought to be represented by 52 per cent on the Senate and the 
Syndicate of the Universiiy to look after the interests of the students of the com- 
munity. The education ai the community should not depend on the disoretion 
of the other community, which is its rival, in every ^air. Some soandals 
have already been brou^t to notice as to tiio results of the examination, which 
ore conducted by, with a few exceptions of Ruropeans, Hindus. In the 
government of the University unless there are hluhammadan members in 
proportion to tbtir population the diEfioultios and disadvantages of the Muham- 
madan community would not disappear. There should be a proportionates 
number of inspecting and teaching staff, also examiners. 

(b) In the course of study also books written in the vemaculac't and in English by 

Muhammadan authors should bo introduced into the curricula. 

A similar number of membera should roprobont the text book committee. 

(e) Of the money spent on education if 62 per cent bo allotted for the oducatbu of 
Muhammadan students, and Muhammadan students arc helped in the shape of 
stipends (os the Muhammadan community is too poor to bear all the expenses) a 
rosidentiM arrangement is possible. 

I believe Muhammadans have a right to chum these privileges as of right. 

Before these changes ore effected ihe names of all the examinees should not be written 
on the answer books os has been adopted in the Allahabad Univemity. 


Bot, The Hon’ble Bai Sbi Nath, Bahadtiz. 

(a) and (b) The communal interest should not be allowed to interfere with the govern- 
ment of the University or the course of study. 

(e) Separate hostels should be provided for the different oommuaities. 


Bot, The Hon’ble Babn Subbhsba Nath. 

(a) The Muhammadan community considers that it is very poorly represented in the 

Senate of the University. I think a few more Muhammadan menbers may 
be added to the Senate. 

(b) and (e) I do not think that particular oommuoities have any real grievance ritiier 

in the course of study or in its resideatiol and other arrangements, 
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Saha, IfEQHKAH — Sahat, Bai Bahadur BHAOVAKt— S ahtaIi, Nisikahta — 
Sapbc, The Hon’ble Br. Tiu Bahadub. 


Saha, Meqhhah. 

(e) If 1>he leddealJ&l sjratom be adopted I thhih that proper care thould be taken for 
the accommodation of students of democratio dosses (I use this term to denote 
those daases which are usually, but sometimes very unjustly, styled depressed 
dasses). It is a standing complaint that, at tho present time, the hostels attached 
to colleges ore practically the monopoly of a few aristocraiao classes — ins., of tho 
Brahms^ the Eayastbos, the Vaidyas, and the Nabasoks. Members of demo- 
eratio dasM ore either not admitted, or, if at all admitted, th^ ore allowed to 
live not as a matter of right, but as a matter of grace. If any student of the 
orthodoz type demurs to Uving with them in the some room, and taking meals 
in the same dining-hall, the unfortunate student ia asked to remove to some 
other place, and take bis meals in his own room. The writer knows of several 
instances where this state of things has actually existed. 

Now members of democratio elassea feel that, in at least those hostds which have been 
constracted at public expense, they have the same right as membegrs of other dasses. 
They exxiect that th^ should be ad^tted fredy and allowed to live in a manner consistent 
with their ideas of s^-req)eot and digniiy. It will not do if separate hostds ore opened 
for them, for, in that cose, at least twenty-five separate commund hostds dionld be 
opened £at each college, one for the use of each particular community. 

That being dearly impofauble, the only feasible solution is that the hostds should 
be declared fredy open to all ^sses of students. The Government, as a matter of 
principle, does not moke any distonctiou of caste or creed in points of law or employ- 
ment. The same prindple should be adopted in this case. Those students, or communal 
leaders, who find it itidigious to dine with their fellow-brethren of other castes^ should 
be asked to shift for themsdves, or construct hostels at their own expensa They 
should not be allowed or encouraged to introduce a fading of discord in the pure academio 
atmoqphere. 


Sahat, Bai Bahadui Bhagtati. 

1 would recommend separate universities for special needs and interests of parti- 
cular communitie>-. To provide for thdr special needs and interests in a university that 
is to cater for the general population will bo inefieotivo and a source of trouble^ 


Sahtal, Nisikahta. 

There need be no cut-and-dry role. The University should have freedom to adopt 
what appears to it to be tlie best policy. But no prindple should be acceptable which 
stands in the way of academio effidency. 

Ndther the Hindus nor llie Muhammadans have accepted for women of titair 
oommunlties higher education as imparted in the present institutions. There should be 
no undue expansion of such education at thdr expense, until it can be made acceptable 
to them. 


Safbu, The Hon’ble Dr. Tej BAHAHUh. 

(a) and (t) I am not in favour of any oommunal representation in the government 
of the University, nor do I think &at it is possible to design courses of eiady with 
reference to the needs and intereata of a particular community. 

(c) As reddstitial arrangement^ I ahould prefer Hindu and Muhammadan students 
living in the same hostda, though necessoiily s^aiate anangemmuts will have to 
be n^e for their board. 
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Qxncsnoir 22. 


Sabkab, Gofal Chaxsba — Sabkar, Kalifaua — bAiiTBi, Bai Rajessba Oeaadba, 
Bahadur — hAiiBS. Abulllah Abu. 


Sasxab, Qopai. Chahdba. 

ISzoept in respect of residential aiiangemente, and in pieeoribSng courses of study, 
I do not think &Bt special considerationB are necessary in the govorument of the 
University in the interests of any particular community. 


Saskas, Eaupada. 

I am not for making distinctions of the sort contemplated so far as education, 
pure and simple, is conoemed. There must be one standard and one rule for aU. It 
is preposterous to think, for example, of a Muhammadan student being allowed to 
graduate uith a simpler course of study than his Hindu nnd college mate. 

But, in certain pecuniary matters, as, for example, college and examination fees, 
prizes, medals, and the like, some consideration may be shown to backward areas or 
oammunities. These areas or communities should be repiesented in the government 
of the University. 


Sastsi, Rai Rajencba Chakdba, Bahadur. 

When Hindus and Muhammadans and, possibly, other sections at the people ore 
going to have universities of their own, no special oonbideration need be shown to them 
either in the xnanagomont of the University or in regulating its courses of study. 
It is only residential and other arrangamonts that call tor cooBideratiou in the case of 
important sections of the people. 

Sayies, Abdullah Abu. 

Rightly or wrongly there a v.trong feeling among‘.t Muhammadans that though 
they arc numerically superior to other commimitk-s in Bengal, and arc making every effoit 
to advance in education, ^ cry little icgui d is paid to their requirementb in the University. 
Cases like that of a Muhamusidoii ijanbkiit btudcnl being removed from the Univursity 
class on the ground of his faith naturally omso strong roboutment and Muhammadans 
reasonably feel that had they been given a proiier share in the government of the Uni- 
versity such sootorian prejudices could have been efloctively ohroksd. The oommunity 
has repeatedly urged upon the University the desirability of doing away with the 
praotiee of the examinees’ names being writtra on answer papers, but hitherto to no pur- 
pose. To got on insight of w hat the commaiiity fuols regarding the constitution of thA 
University, I would invite a rofcrence to tho issues of Uocember 14th and 2lBt of the 
** Jfu6SOltnTn ” of Caloutla Although Persian and Arabic are taught in many of *bA 
colleges affiliated to tho University, in the cultivation of which MuhanunadanB ore 
deeply interested, it is to be regretted that there has not been for several years past, 
and even at present, a single member on the Syndicate of the Universify who is inter- 
ested in their studies. University publications on these snbjects seldom oome out 
punctually, and some have never seen tho light, though their pnblioation has been pio- 
inised since the inception of tho now lugulations. Besides^ the few members of tho 
community that are on the Senate are mainly taken from those not oonneoted with 
collegiate education which they are supposed tooontral. Provision for at least two 
Muhammadan members on tho Syndicate and 20 on the Smiate should be mode. 

Since Muhammadans are mare oosmopoliton than any other community in India 
it is necessary to ofier for the proper edneation of the youths of that oonmnuiity a coarse 
on Islamic history and civilisation, alternating with some other subject throughout their 
university career. At present, such a provision exists only in the post-graduate course 
of history, but this should begin earlier from the I. A. stage rising up to tho M. A. In 
no case can the argument of teaching people their own glorious past be applied with 
greatei^foioe than in that of the Muhammadans. 
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Scottish Churches College Seuatns, O^cutis — Sbal, Dr. Bbajehshaitath— Smr, 

B^EVIU. 


Scottish Ghui^es College Seuatns, Calcutta. 

(a) We consider that an; very marked adaptation of the University to the needs and 

interests of particular communities is alien to the very idea of a university. 
Noimally, if clihcustiou is kept on purely neodemio hues no (ju(‘«tion tiiould 
arise in the University as to the particular community to \iliioh a student 
bolonga. We do not, tiierefore, think that any formal provision should be made 
for the representation of particular communities in the government of the 
University. Wo consider that this should be loft to tiie praotioal common 
sense and pubUo spirit of the electorates or nominating authorities. At the 
same time tiie University should regard it as one of its functions to see that 
the needs of a particular community are not overlooked and that every 
encouragement is given to backward communities. 

(b) As to courses of study vro ore of opinion that a sufficient number of options 

would meet all tiie requirements here. 

(r) The provision for the various cominuiiitics in regard to rcsideutial arrangements 
should be left to the difierent colleges, acting either separately or through 
voluntary oomperation. 


Seal, Dr. Bbajendbanath. 


lUy Mslieiuo of a ])raviiioi<d cduoalional council, with the control of geuoivil jMiIioy and 
iinancMl management, would provide for the representation on an olootivo bash of the 
principal interests and oommunitics, but the Senatus Aoadomious in ohiugo of educational 
administration (including ooumes of study and examinations) will bo composed of repre- 
sentatives of the toocherfi in all the facultiob, gonoral os well as toohnologioal, with co-opted 
exports and specialists and business and professional men chosen in the interests of edu- 
cational efficiency without reference to the claims of communities. So far as residential 
and other arrangements are conoemod the educatianally backward communities, or those 
below “ the water Ime ” (like the Muhammadans on the one hand and the Sahas, 
Suvarna-Vaniks, Yogis, Barm's, and NamasaHras on the other), have separate ol.vims on 
the public funds, and should be represented on the students’ residence committees in the 
University, but overy oollsge hostel should provide on additional heterodox department 
which shoidd bo opened to members of all communities without distinction of ooste or 
creed. The humiliating position assigned to students of the so-oallcd “ lower ” castes 
in some hostels (not all private institutions) is a running sore whieh should bo stopped 
at once. 


• Sen, Bifinbehabi. 

The University has been founded on a secular basis aud on the principle of equality. 
In the repubho of learning no sootarian considerations should be allowed to iuterfere with 
higher training. The waUs of separation between cbssscs and creeds should go down under 
the influence of liberal onlture, and the University should promote social intercourse 
among all dasses of students with due respect for their religious principles. A common 
inteUcctual kinship and rivalry should take the place of potty strifes separating one com- 
munity from another. Freedom of thought and spirit of inteUeotual inquiry ^11 remove 
all sectional prejudices. The object of the University is to place aQ olas^ on a common 
inteUeotual platform. If the Senate or the governing body of the Universily is composed 
of men of liberal culture th^ does not appear to be any necessity for safeguaiding the 
interests of particular communities by a system of communal representatiam which, it 
introduced, wiU give rise to a number of factious and potty strifes prqndioal to the best 
interests of the University os a corporate body. 
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Bm , BIPIMBEHABI— contA— Ses, Kai Boixukt Nath, Bahadur— See, Dr. S. E, 
Sen. Roi Satis Chahdba, Bahadur— Sen, Satihh Chahsba. 


The Cakutta Univeraity has not been indiSoiunt to the specid needs of partionlax 
It has prescribed oonrsea of studies suited to tbdr requirements, and 
has a]u’a38 acted in haimony iviib their rdigiona and moral scrupleB. 

But the boards of studios bhould be better oigiuiiBcd by the admission to thm of 
seholars and prafessois, other than fellon-s of the UniTersity, who have long speciali^ 
in the aubiects for which the boa^•d^ are constituted. It not infrequently ^ppens that 
gentlemen who Sire fellows of the University, but who neithor teach a subject nor hAve 
'made a special study of it, axe appointed to bo members of the hoard in that subject. 
I bog to suggest that members of the post-graduate boards of studies should he members 
of under-graduate boards of studicss 

There aimnld, however, be separate hoetol atrangemenia for students belonging to 
different eommunities. 


Sen, Bai Boismrr Nath, BahAdnr. 

(e) and (b) In the government of the University and in its courses of stu^y no special 
cooperation is required for the needs and interests of porticulax commumtiBe. 

(e) Residential and other arrangements may be made for the Muhammadan communily, 
Christian converts, and the domieiled community. 

mJ 

Bm Dr. S. K. 

(a) The main points ore the leligioaB and sooisl requirements of the Ruropeans, Rurasums, 
Native Chiistians, Hindus (Liborali and (Orthodox), Brahmoe, and other castes 
and sects. If the ideals of the British universitieB and standards, with British 
dements dominating at present, are maintained, special consideration in the 
government of the Univorsity is not required. 

(h) As regards courses of study the interests of Kuiopean men and women, EurssianB, 
and others with the same ideas should be considered in framing meehanics, musio, 
drawing, and similar courses. 

(c) It is diffiemt to observe Die differora-' in habits and sentimints of Indians of 
different religions in Riiglind. That idea should be encouraged by hdving 
q n'ral hostels. Particular smaU ocooiiimcdation for more orthodox types 
ought to bo made in the boginning. 


Sbn, Bai Satis CsAiniBA, Bahadur. 

(а) In the government of the Univeraity the needs and interests of particular eommuiil* 

ties should be considered. 

( б ) Yes : but on no account should there be any lowering of the standard in the courses 

of studly. 

(e) Yes. 


Sen, Satish Chakdba. 

(a) The constitution of the University should he catholic and eoleotio. I do not consider 
that there is need for special communal representation. 

I, however, think secondary sohoois, os forming the groundwork of the University, 
should he adequately rqiresented on tbo Unii'srsity. 

(h) It suffices if oouises of study are various, as at present, to meet the choice of students 
of different sects. 

(r) Residential arrangements should be made according to the requirements of the 
particular community to which the boarders bdong. I would stron^y odvoeate 
a rdigious trainiiig of the inmates within the hosteL 
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Smr, SuBTA KmcABi— Sebt Guita, Di. Nabeedbax uh— Sen Gufta, Dr, Nabes 

Chaejdra. 


See, Subta Eumab. 

(a) Pnrtictilar oommunitiea Bhauld hav« a sliore in the govcmuicut of the UniTersity 

In proportion to the number of boys studying m colleges from their respective 
communities. 

(b) No q^ial consideration in the course of study should be made in favour of any 

particular community. 

(c) Residential arrangements may bo made for dilfereut communities at different places. 

Any other arrangement in favour of a particuliir community should not be made 
inasmuch as it is likeiy to result in discontent and bitterness of feeliiig. 


See Gupta, Dr. Naseedeaeath. 

I am not in favour of representation of the particular religious or social units in 
the government of the University. But arrangements should be mode for the residence 
of different seots and religions groups. 

It is desirable, however, that the different professions, such as law, teaching, and 
medicine as weU as the mercantile community, should bo represented on the Senate^ 

I have no sympathy with the Dacca University plan of introducing special degrees 
and special courses of study for the Muslim community. 


See Gupta, Dr. Nabeb Chaedsa. 

There ought to be cortsiderable provision for free tuition and boarding, as u-ell as 
partial rerttisaion of fees for poor students of all oommunitiea — cspedally of backward 
commanitieB. 

The interests of Muhammadans should bo considered in the designing of the courses by 
giving to Arabio and Persian the same place os Sanskrit. It they so deaure, Mnhommadans 
may endow special chairs for Islamic studies, but I do not think the Umversity is called 
upon to provide in a special manner for such studies m tho present oircumstances. 

I do not think that there arc any special interests which ought to be secured in the 
government of the University. The only xiossible interests are those of Muhammadans 
and Anglo-ljidianB.'’ But I tldnk it would be against principle to give to Muhammadans 
and An^-Tndians, os such, a right to have representatives in the Senate. High academic 
qualifications and interest in education are essential in every member of the governing 
body of the University, Where a Mniiii.TnTnnrfH.Ti or Anglo-Indian has such qualifications 
he should be appointed by all means, but no one should be appointed merely because he 
is a member ^ a partioiilar community. 

I am of opinian that the number of elected fellows ought to be largely inoreased. 
If thatisdone thereis a sufBcieatly 'large number of Muhammadan graduates, who may, 
if thqy are so iiuilmed, return quite a decent number of Muhammadan follows by getti^ 
themselves registered and voting in a block. 

To look upon education from the point of view of sectional interests is a pemioiona 
halttt and should, not be enoouroged. On this matter, it should bo remembered that 
questions on which the interests of Muhammadans go against those of others oiiae in the 
benate once in fifty years or more. Pox the sake of these rare ocoosians it would be 
absurd to pemuinentiy weaken the Senate by bringing in members who are there not 
by virtue d their aoademio quslifioations, but because they ore supposed to look after 
the intuests of a oommunity. 
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'ocBsnoir 22 . 


Uss Qufta, Sitbemsba Mohae — Soramporo College, ijerompore — Shabf, The Uon’blB 
Mr. H. — liHBiH, Paudit Habqovind Das T., Nyayatibtha, VYAKABANTiBTaA. 


Sen GtiPTA, Subendba. Mohan. 

(ci) 1 do not UiinkUiat j^KU'ticular coiiunuuilics can bo spueially I'uprcbontrd on the 
• Sonalo or tlio Syndicate. They tihonld ho repreaonted by gonoral doctorates of 
sohoolH .ind collcgos, as well as Ik incnibors of educated comiuunities and by 
boncfaclors and U thoy cannot coino in by any of these channels I sim afraid Uioy 
must bo saUsdod uith their rqirosoutation by Clovcriimcnt noiuiuoes only. 

(c) In rosidoutial orrangouionta attention tJiuuld bo paid to making soparato orrauge- 
mouts for special communities. 


Setamporo College, Scranipoic'. 

Wo consider the Unix ci-hily sliould Im brood enouf'h in its aim and outlook as to 
be able to deal fairly and iiu]iurtially with the particular communities and minorities 
in its area. No community ought to bo made to feei tliat it cannot rdy on liberal treat- 
ment and fair x>lay on tho part of tho nniveraity authoriticK. Nven j^ncjudiccs sliould 
within reason be rospcctcd, prodded that thereby tho riglits and liberties of otliers arc not 
interfered with. This principle w o would carry into all throe departments mentioned 
in the question. A university tliat oxoroises its pon'crs and privileges in a tyronniool way, 
and drives minorities to form soporutist indopendent organisations, is unworthy of tho 
name. 


ijHAUi', The Uun'bJo Ur. If. 

The consideration of tho needs and interests of ]>nrtioular classes is ot great import- 
ance. Among such communities hi Bbngal would bo reckoned tho Musalmuns (who 
though numerically just over hall the population, lorm a mhiority among those who 
seek higher education), tho Buddhists, and Uio doprensed classes. 

(а) The Musuhnous requh'o larger rcpreMmtatiou on tho gorcruhig bodies. This 

con best be arranged by tlic cstablisluncnt of local universities at centres of Muham- 
madiui population iike Dacca and Chittagong and by tho devolution of esamin- 
ationa. 

(б) One of the chief complaints of the Musalmans has boon tho allogod didioulty of 

the Persian couisc owing to insistence upon a cortain knowlodge of Arabic. This 
has been portialiy remedied. Another is tho unaoceptability to them of some of 
the books recommended for the study of tho vernaoualor in tho matter of 
language, subject, and sentiment. 1 have not heard of any complaints from 
Buddhists regarding the Pali course. Tlie suggesUons made in my general note 
would probably lomovo any allied Iiardships. 

(e) Complaints arc sometimes made that Musalmans have difficulty in gaining ad- 
mission to coliegcs and to hostels, 1 am unablo to say how for theso complaints 
aro justified. It is imj[iortant that Musalmans should have their own hostels 
(to a oonsidcrablo o.'itent thoy now possess them) supervised by Muhammadan 
professors, and with arrangements for reiigiuus obscn'unco, wliicli is much prized 
by this community. 


SuETH, Pandit Habgovind Das T,, Niyatatihtha, VYAKABAimBTHA. 

The needs and interests of ali important communities, irrespootive of thoir number 
should be considered if they contribute towards the literature of the country, helping 
modem re-tearch in sciences, philosophy, language, etc. The members of such com- 
munities should be given the opportunity of jdocing their views os regards the govern- 
ing body of the University ; thoir literature should form a port of the courses of 
study and their views should be rospeoted in residential and olhw arrangements. 
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SiHHA, Ktoiab I^Iabikdba Chaksra — S iNHA, I’akc'Haran— 8iHCAJt, The Uon’ble ijir 

JSlLBATAS — iSfiDHRfISJiK, P. W. — SUHBAWAKDV, HAb^AR— SVHBAWABDY, Z. B. 

Zahid. 


SiNHA, Euhab Maeiedba Ohandba. 

(a), (&), (c). Every effort ahould bo given to bcouio adequate ropieaentation for the 
interoata ofxiartiaularcominumtiee, such as the Muhammadan and the domiciled 
Anglo-Indian, and every attempt should bo made to include representatives of 
such communitios in the deliberations of the University, This wOl help a cosmo- 
politan view being taken of problems affecting the University, 


SiNUA, Panohaeae. 

The Caloutta Univerisity hod always been undenominational and in the best in- 
terests of education should remain undenominational. The needs and interests of porti- 
ouloc communities need not bo speoiolly considered either in its government or in its 
courses of study. But there should bo separate toridential arr an g ement s for Hindus, 
Musolmons, and Christians. 


SiBOAB, The Hon’ble Sir Niibatae. 

The interasts of partioular Lommuiiities may be recognised in the residential arrange- 
ments, but they should be oltcgether ignored in the government of tiie Univeinty, as 
os in ^e ooursos of its study. 


StimcBBSEE, F. W. 

I do not think that the present Univarsi^ can be fairly charged with any 
deliberate negleot of any partioular community. Muhammadans, however, are m 
(q)inion that do not get a fair representation upon the Senate and the Syndicate 
and that the Muhammadans on the Senate arc usually unconnected with collegiate 
eduoation. 


SlTHRAWABBY, HaSSAE. 

(a) Proper representation of members of all communities is necessary to safeguard 
porticulw intereste and answer peculiar requicemeats, 6.17., there is not a single 
Muhammadan on the faculty of medicine. 

(i) On]ty in general education. 

(c) It is very necessary that easy and free social intciconise should be encouraged 
to fight down caste and racial prejudice so that in the end an advanced student 
and ‘ Varsity ’ man wiU break through the shell of bigotry and denominational 
bias in a way worthy of one having a liberal education, and not simply get through 
certain stiff tests of an academic^ nature. 


SUHBAWABDT, Z. B. ZaHID. 

(a) The Muhammadan community, backward as it is in education, should reodve 
special consideration, and for tills purpose the represeutatives in tiie Senate 
^uld be inoreased so as to secure at least one-thiid of the number of eeuatots 
from the members of that community. On tiie Syndicate there should be the 
sumo proportion. Besidei), overy institution should have a few Muhammadan 
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QtJBSXtON 33. 


fjwTrpAx rApn v, Z. E. Zjmr— co«W.— W ahstt, Shams-nl-'DIama Abo Na9b — Wbbb, 
The Hou’LIc Mr. C. M. — ^Wjixjaub, Eevd. Gabubld. 


prafesBOTB in fhe general lino, and not for A-abio and Persian only, ae at present, 
lundastand there is not a single Muhanunadan on the stofi of any oollege ezoq^ 
for Arabio and Peiaian. 

(ti) In the case of Bengali speaking Miihanimodana Urdu should bo cooBidered as a 
second language, along uith Pcieian, Arabio, etc. 

(r) With regard to hostel accommodation and other facilities for Muhammadans I adopt 
the recommendations of the Committee appointed by the Bengal Government 
to conbider questions connected 'sith Muhammadan i^ucation in 1914. 


Waeebd, Shams-nl-inama Abu Nasb. 

(a) The Musohnans must have an effective hand in the government of the University 
in order to promote Muslim education and safeguard the peouliar intereats 
of Muslim stndente. “ The ratio of the numbw of Muslim senatois to the 
total number of Indian sonatoia sliould be equal to the ratio of the Mlnsalmon 
population of Bengal to the total population.” The Muslim felloua of the Uni- 
versity should be aUoued to nominate an adequate number of representatives 
on the Syndicate from among them«elves. There should he, at least, one Muslim 
member on every board of studies. If the study of Bengali be mode compulsoiiy 
on all students there should be adequate Muslim representation on the board ^ 
studies for the Sanskiitia languages (as this board also selects text-books in 
Bengali) in order to see that text-books containing exprossions offensive to Muslim 
taste and feeling should not bo selected. In order to increase the number of Mus- 
lims qualified to sit on the Senate qualified Muslims should be appointed to the 
staff of the University. There should bo Muslim representation on the governing 
bodies of colleges. 

(fi) An Islamio course of studies, under a faculty of Islamic studies, combined with 
English, leading to the uuivcisity d^ecs, should be provided. Every college 
should make provision for the teaching of Arabic, Persian, and Urdu. The Univers- 
ity should n^e provision for the study of the history of Mamie civilisation 
beginning from the tnteimedi<ite stage. 

Though the value of hoetel accommodation has been definitely recognised the actual 
accommodation provided tor Muslim students is quite out of proportion to their 
needs. The University should make adequate provision for hostel accommodation for 
MusliinB. Muedim students should be under the superintendmicB of Muslim teachers 
Provision should be made for religious obaervonoes. 

In order to ensure that Musalman students will be able to secure admission into 
colleges on adequate percentage of scats should be reserved for them. 


Webb, The Hon’blo Mr. C. M. 

In Burma the community whose needs and interests require to be speoially oonei* 
deted is the Burmese community. I ahould deprecate any q^eoial considetatum being 
given to any other community. The University of Burma dionld be a purely national 
Univeteity guiding and co-ordinating the intelleotual aotivitieB of the Bnimeae and of the 
indigenouB races of tire province. 


Williams, Bevd. Gabitbli). 


(a) Mot at all in the government of the Viiivefaily, Very largdy in tbe government 
of the eoUeget, 
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WlWAUS, Rerd. Garfield — amid.— Wobds\ 70 sth, The Hon’ble Mr. W. 0.— Tuara, 

Khan Sahib Maulvi Mohamuad. 


(b) Not at all in the uniyeraity oouiaes. CoUeges shonld be at liberty to give irhat 
oompulsoiy or optional tooohing they like on any aubjeot thi^ li^ in any 
residence of group of residences under thdr control. 

(e) The Univereity should have nothing to do with this. This is a matter for the coUeps 
authorities who should be given power to do what they think best in rei^ect 
of this matter. 


Wobuswobth, The Hou’ble Mi. W. C. 

I consider that the fallowing should have their neccU and interests specially considered 
in the government of the University, in its courses of study, and in its residential and 
other arrangements : — 

(i) The Muhammadan community. 

(ii) Those engaged in European education. 

(iii) Those engag^ or interested in women’s education. 

It is advisable that efforts should be mode to interest the non-official and non-ednea- 
tional community, both Indian and European, in the affairs of the University. Of recent 
years the universiiy’a interpretation of the needs of the public it serves Las been mainly 
inspired by one dominant personality, with much resultant unrest. A more catholio 
government would give wider satisfaction, and disarm much hostility. A more catholio 
constitution of the Senate might be accompanied by the reservation to Government of the 
right of nominating two members of the Syndicate : this could bo used to nominate, e.g., a 
Muhammadan, when, os is usual, neither the hioulties nor the Senate elect one. 


Yusuf, Ehan Sahib Matilvi Mohammad. 

(a) It is desirable in view of the number of Muhammadans in this province and the 
innreasing prqporfaan of graduates among thom that at least one-third of the 
total number al members of the Senate should bo from this section of the oont- 
munity. Of the total number of a hundred senators fifteen should be elected by the 
registered graduates, and of these fifteen seven should be Muhammadans. For 
the remaining members of the Senate the principle of nominating one*third from 
the Muhammadan, one-third from the Hindu, and one-third frew the European 
community should be recognised. There shonld bo no ex-officio fellows except 
the Rector, Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor, Member of Education, and the Director 
of Public Instruction. Professors should be among the nominated members. 

(fi) It is a univemal complaint among Muhammadans that reh’gious instruction has 
not been recognised as part of the cucrioulum, and many orientalists have been of 
opinion that education^ systems in this land shonld have been based on the reli- 
giouB coursos in the existing institutions. The University cannot give satis- 
faction to the Muhammadan public until it makes sufficient provision in its couisea 
of moral and rdigious text-books which will, in some measure, compensate for the 
lack of scripture lessons and cateoMsm in the school course. I consider that this 
need cannot be met until there is a strong representation of Muhammadans on 
the senate text-book committee and the boards of study and faculties : because 
the mere acceptance of the principle is not enough, it is necessary to have a group 
of men with definite views empowered, as also required, by the University to in- 
troduce books. 

(e) As far as possible separate hostels for Musalmans and Hindus should be constructed 
and, whm this is not feasible owing to the small number of members of cither 
community, they should have separate occonunodation in the same house, with in- 
dependent messing arrangement. Scats should bo reserved for Muhammadan 
students in colleges and hmtels according to the piqralation of the diviaon. Hostel 
accommodation should be provided for Muhaminadan M.A. and lav Btudents^ 
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(XOBmas 22 . 


Zachabiah, K. 


ZACBAStAS, E. 

My general anenrer would be ! — “ Aa little u poaoible.*' Aa a tree trader I do not 
believe in the protection of infant communitiea — and tine for two brood reasons, besides 
special ones. 

(i) Commnnal representation and divivon are inimical to the derelopment of a 

corporate spirit. On the other bond, they lend to create factions and canse 
questions to be decided not on their intrinsio merit, but on party grounds. 

(ii) They tend, further, to keep the communitiM specially represent^ in a continued 

state of tutelage. 

Then) is nothing so invigorating and healthy as having to stoad up and fight 
without special favour. To these general reasons may be added speoiol ones 
applying particularly to a university. The component units of a university — 
which, like the State, is a eommuiutos eommunitatufli — are not racial or ^i- 
giouB communities, but ooUeges. Tire test of a university is indeed whether it 
can melt diverse elements into a common culture — it must fuse, and not simply 
envelope. In this matter, we may take warning from the e\il results of the 
division into *' Nations” in mediesval urriversities. Everyone knous of the 
secession of the Germans from Prague in 1409. Here is an example from Oxford. 
“ A more serious fray than usual between northern and southern students in the 
University in 1334 led to the retreat of the former who . . withdrew to set up 

a rival univendly at Stamford. ... The King was forced to recall the 
NorthemsrB.” 

Neverthdess, certain exceptions ore necessary. 

(b) In the oounes of study communal diSerenoes have, to a certain extent, to be con- 
sidered, e.p., in ollowiitg different vemaonlaTS. 

(e] In hostels different kitchens and dining-halls may be needed. (But see my 
answer to question 19.) 





QUESTION 28, 


(1) An there any pointB In which you answen to the loregoing gueitiona would be 
diSerent in respect ol the needs of men and of women P 

(ii) To what extent, and in what fields, are additional and speeial lacillilaa for blgber 

education regnired for women? 

(iii) What are the peonliu iUflBwnWiaii and needs whldi affect the higher education of 

women in India P 


ANSWERS. 

Aiybb, Sir P. S. Sivaswamt. 

Additaonal and special facilities for higher education are required for women to 
enable them to take their proper jilace in the xirofoseions of teaching and medioiiie. 

The system of early marriage interferea with the progress of higher education among 
Indian women, but I am inolined to think that with tho extension of tiie system of high 
schools and colleges, staffed entirely by women, there w’ill be less and less objection to 
the sending of girls to high scdiools and coSeges tor the purpose of eduoation. Medical 
oollcgca run by female doctors and taking in only female pupils will soon become a neces- 
sity. In fact, it has been engaging tho attention of certain medical missionaries and, I 
beUeTC, also of Government. 


Au, Nawab Nasibul Mamalbk, Mibza Shxjjaat, Kb an Bahadur. 

(i) So far as tho Muslim females are concerned their guidance should bo entrusted to 

Muslim gentlemen until the women sro fit to give advice themselves. 

(ii) and (iii) the proper education of Muslim females purdah and early marriage 

are the greatest obstacles. The prejudice of the past years against any and 
every kind of female education has considarably diminiAiod, but as this cannot 
be got rid of in a short time, reon'angement ^ould be made by appointing 
visiting female teachers who might go inside tho WRona and teach Muslim 
purdah girls. Government should seloot Important centres of Muslim population 
and thcio encourage tho cstablishmont of guls’ schools and h'berally help the 
existing ones with the ultimate view' of making them training schools for 
toocbecB. Special core should be given to tho-e ]>laces wheie old and aristo- 
cratio Muslim families live to (iiIKt thei< sjmpatliies and draw the students from 
that class which will coiiy influence with the general public and popularise female 
education. The greatest diflieulty at xacsent is to find trained female Muslim 
teachers even for the lowest forms and, so for, thero seems to be no Government 
provision to remove this urgent want. 


Association of Univmsity Women in India. 

(i) It is not desirable that a lower standard should be required of women than of 

men in any department of study. 

In regard to xirofeaBionB equally open to mon and women it is suggested that the 
Btandard of work and tiie ourrieulum should bo the some. 

(ii) The speeial needs of India make ncccBsary a training in motliereiaft and ohfld 

culture and in domestio soionee and domestic sanitation. It is suggested that 
speeial diploma courses in these subjects and in arts, applied arts, home arts, 
should be provided at a central teaching institute. 

( } 
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QUBSTION 23. 


AasooiAXioir or Ubi^bbseit Woubh xb Ibbu— confJ.— B abbbjba, J. B. — ^Babbbjba, 
Dr. Fbuutubath— Babebjbb, Gabbabqabath. 


(iii) The peonlior diffiorilties irhich aileot the edncation of womea in India are : — 

(a) The furdiA Bystem. 

(b) The prootioe of early marriage. 

(e) A wi^opiead projndico againat education, even in ila primary stagoB, baaed on 
mere oonaervatiam. 

(d) A mder spread fear of higher education as likely to unaetile women and unfit 
them for home life. 

The chief needs are: — 

(A) Training colleges. 

(B) ’Women (inolified and n filing to undertake educational work both in schools and 

oofieges. It is thought that the improvement of school education would help 
the situation in regard to the higher education of women. 

(C) Definite propaganda, stirring up the women who have received the advantages 
of highffl education to a sense of service. 

It is thought that there should be some definite sqtarate organisation to rqprment 
women in matters relating to the UniveiBity ; and that women should, in addition, be 
represented on the Seziate. 

We would recommend that such separate body should include : — 

(1) Two rqtresentativea of each affiliated college, one being the principal. 

(2) Principals of affiliated schools. 

(5) One representative of European secondary schoola 

(4) Two representatives of the Association ot University Women in India. 

(6) One rqiresentative of the interests of medical students. 

(6) Any other representative whom it may be necessary to oo-opt firom timi* to fa'mn, 

That the Council should be ar^nlorly constituted body meeting at stated intervals and 
forwarding its recommendations to tho Syndicate. 

That tlus Council should bo recognised by the Senate and should be supped with all 
the literature, etc., that is supplied to the members of the Senate^ 


Banebjea, j. B. 

(i) No. 

(ii) Por training of teachers and for medical education. Women cannot go in for law 

ostheyaxenotallowedto practise in courts. The career of a teacher, doctor, or 
inspecti-ess is open to them. Hence additional and special facilities for tisining 
of teachers and for medical edncation are required. 

(iii) Qirla in orthodox Hindu fomilica ore married early and henoe the hj^er education 
of women is serionsly affected. 


BaneBJBA, Di. Pramatwawatw. 

The eduoational needs of women ore not absolutely ideufioal with those of men, 
but a course of general instruction is as necessary for former as for the latter. The 
question of special facilities for women should he oorefully invostigatod with the help of 
persons who are intimately acquainted with the conditions of women’s education in 
this country. 


Banbbjbe, Gattbanoanath. 

With scrappy teaching, with no preparation for her subsequent nallitig es wife 
and mother, without any oomprohenaion of the position of a man as a oitizent ahe 
becomea the life-oomponion of the latter. Sat the family ia still the moiiutay of tho 
nation and will lemedn so as long as Urn life oi the State is heall^. The whole dvio 
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Banebjsb, Gaubakgaitath — eoTdd . — ^Banbrjbb, Sir Gk>OROO Dass. 


ednostion of the boy will give us much loss amdety if all girls are trained for their 
duties as wives kgt’ ifoxqv.’* — Dr. Otorg Kiraekensleinerin “ Edueation for Citizmdiip” 

(i) (a) Eos women who wish to proaeoute their studies regularly in schools and colleges, 
preparing themselves for the university examinations, I suggest that there 
ought to be a soparato arrangement for instrnction, with courses of study 
specially adapted to the characteristic needs of Indian women. For 
instance, a graduated course in domestic < conomy, principles of hygiene, 
child-psychology, asthetios, fine arts, etc., should form a part of the university 
oiuiicula for women, in hen of certain abstract and abstruse technical and 
soientifie subjects, e.g., advanced mathematics, technology, r liemistiy, 
geology, zoology, etc. 

(b) For women hving under the zanana system, who, owing to special social and 
economic reasons, cannot attend a course of study in schools as colleges 
affihated to the University I propose that a special course of instruction 
suited to their pecuhor needs should bo inaugurated and for this purpose 
strictly purdaAna Lin institutions (like the proposed Sikaii College for 
Women] should be established, where such a course could be completed 
within eight years, beginning with their sixth year and ending with their 
fourteen. 

(hi) 1 consider the following causes os mainly affecting the higher education of women 
in India, viz . : — 

(a) Too early marriage. 

(b) Too early child-bearing. 

(e) The zanana system. 

(d) Depressed economic conditions of the middle class. 

(e) Peculiar social structure and environment. 

(/) Want ot strictly purdaJuuuhm schools and colleges. 


Banekd^e, Sir Gooboo Dabs. 

(i) There are three main points in regard to which my answers to the foregoing 

questions would be different in respect of the needs of men and of u'omen, 
namely: — 

(a) The subjects to be taught, which should include those the study of which will 

impart knowledge or s^ which will be useful to females in joying the part 
assigned to them by nature in their domestic and social spheres. 

(b) The institutions for teaching, which, in the case of females, should be schools 

and colleges established exclusively for them. 

(c) Buies relating to the residence of students, which, in the case of females, should 

be largely relaxed. 

(ii) I do not think that any additional or special facilities for higher education are 

required for females by reason of any peculiarity in theur mental constitution, 
which, if anything, gives them advantage over m^es. And my limited experi- 
ence leads me to endorse fully what the Sanskrit poet says : — 

“ To gather knowledge men must strive, 

^d over many volumes pore ; 

But favoured women all their lore 
With ease throng Nature’s grace derive.” 

(iii) The zanana system and early marriage are institutions which create difficulties 
in the way of chehigher education (os ordinarily understood) of women But they 
serve useful purposes in their own way, and, ri^tly regulated, they have their 
fair side, and help a hi^er training, spiritual if not intellectual, which has mode 
the Hindu wife and the Hindu mother, ‘ when pain and anguish wring the blow,* 
the * mmistering angels ’ that they ^ve been. 
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QUBSHOK 23. 


Bahbbjxb, Bai ETTunDun ELabta, Bahadur— Banebjex, Mubaly DhaBt— Bahhbjibb, 
Sasi Sekhab— Bakebji, The Hon’blo Juatioe Sir Pramada Chabab. 


Bahebjee, Bai KuMUBun EI&eta, Bt^dui. 

(i) Speoial Bubjeota for atudiea, aoeh as musio, may be preaoribed for female 

atudenta. 

(ii) In the field of teaching, eapeeially in the secondary atage, additional and speoial 

faoilitieB ahould be given. In Bengal female education ia more backward, and 
one of the cauaea ia the dearth of female teaohera. 

(iii) Social cuatoma, anoh aa early marriage, aSeot the higher education of women in 

India. 


Babebjxb, Mttbalt Dhas. 

(i) lily anawer to question 13 would be different in respect of women. In the secondary 
Bohoola in Bengal girla ahould be taught aanitary science, domeatio economy, 
and cooking in place of physical science, physiography, and geography in the 
higher classes. 

In the colleges lady students should be taught child-psychology as an alternative 
to logic or science at the intermediate stage and rearing up of children and nursing 
of the sick aa alternatives to an optional subject at the graduate stage. 

(ii) In medicine, fine arts, and some branches of technology additional anil special 
faoilitiea for higher education are required for women. 

(iii) The j^uliar difiSoulties that affect the higher education for women in India are 
their early marriage and seduaion. To overoome these difiSoulties the following 
arrangemeats are needed 

(а) Besides an arts and science college separate medical, fine arts, and technical 

colleges for ladies should be estabUahed. 

(б) To enable married non-resident students to pursue their studies the lectures 

should be arranged at oonvement horns, e,j., between 12 noon and 3 pjb. bo as 

not to interfere with domestic duties. 

(c) Omnibuses should be provided at a moderate charge for all non-resident students. 

(d) The fees should not be prohibitive and there should be freo studentships and 

stipends for meritorious poor students and widows. 


Baeebjee, Sasi Seehab. 

(i) In some respects the needs of men are different from those of women. Ih 
regard to women my answer to question 7 should have no application. I do 
not tfauik that there is any need for wpmen to qualify in teohnologioal 
applied soienca. My answer to question 22 would also be dightly different so 
for as parts (b) uid (c) are concerned. The needs and interests of women 
should be specially considered by the University in its courses ot study and in 
the residential and other otrangemenle. 

(ii) Domestio Foience and hygiene may be made a qiecial branch of study both at 
the intermediate and degree stages. 

(iii) The purdah system and eorly marriage of girls that prevail in India offer qieaial 
difiKoulties. To these may be added the absence of secondaiy schools for girls 
outside Calcutta and also the want of an adequate number of women teachecB 
for BohodlB and colleges. 


Banebji, The Hon’ble Justice Sii Peamada (}habae. 

The ^ief difiBaalties in the way of higher education among women ore the custom 
of pwd^oraooluaionofwomon.and early morrioga The beet, remedy would be the 
nstabbshment of separate colleges for women. 
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B aedaT jOI, N. C. — ^Basv, Satte^ba Nate — ^Bmgal Landholders* AB80oiation> 
Calontta — Betbune College, Calcutta. 


Babdaioi, N. C. 

I am not a great admirer of higher eduoation of women till our man find 
sufficient means to feed them. Besides, I find that the best traditions of national 
life are lost hy training up Hindu ^Is on the model of European girls or of prls of other 
countries, the ideals religions of which are quite different from those of ours. 


Base, Satyendra Nath. 

The needs of men and women ore not identical. The training of women should, 
therefore, bo different Irom that of men. 

Special facilities should be offered to women in the fields of medicine and pedagogy. 
In formulating a scheme for the education of women tho requirements of t^ix social 
and domestic life should not be lost sight of. 


Bengal Landholdeia* Association, Calcutta. 

The question of university education for women in Bengal (and in India generally) 
is not so much on educational os a social question. There ore social customs among our 
people (early marriage, purdah, and so on) which present an insuperable bar in tho way 
of spre^ing university education among our women ; and till theso customs have boon 
largdy modified the discussion of snob questions has hardly any prootioal bearing. 
Perhaps much con be done for female education by organising something in tho nature 
of university extonsion loctures ; but vte doubt as to how far missionary work of this 
nature will fall within tho scope of tho activities of tho University. 


Bethune College, Calcutta. 


4 i) Girls seeking university cduoation fall into two classes — those who intend to 
quaUly themselves for tiie teaching profession, and those 
study only for oulture and accompl^ment. The ease of 
Bey,D.N.' girls intending to join the medical profession does not arise 

cSttoim, E. B. they may begin medical studies immediately after matrioula- 

tion or at any stage of their college career. 

Girls’ colleges oocordingly should have two departments — a special department to 
train in ^ucational &eory and practice and a goneral dejiartment. The standards 
in the special department should be assimilated, as fax as may bo, to the univertity 
Btondorisfor the degree of toacliing. 

Eor the general department it is not necessary and is, in fact, undesirable that 
there ^onld be toe some rigid etandorde aa those which in toe ciroumstanoea of 
toe oountoy have to bo fix^ for boys in view of their qualifying themeelveB for 
toe eervices or toe profestione. Eaoh college toould be allowed to fix its own 
courses of study and to grant leaving diplomas to its students. Such of thorn as 
may desire to have todr attainments appraised by university standards in any 
subject may at toeir option present thomselves for toe university examinations 
in toe subject, it being undesiTable for them to offer more toon one subject at a 
time. GSiehnstle of toe examinations which is only a hard neoesaity in tho case 
of our boys ie good neither for genuine oulture nor for physioal health. The 
strain on heolto that it involves is rooognised to be too mnoh in toe case ot 
many boys, and toere can be no exonse for giatuitondy expoaing the future 
motherhood of toe country to tiiie wasting infinence. 

Women here toould have greater freedom of study, espemlly in aubjeots whiofa 
Boy, D. N. may inereose toeir practical value in life. 


2 
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QUESTION 23. 


Bethnne Collie, Caloutta — oontA. 

(ii) The partioulor needs of tiie eduoslion of women diould be specially ooneidered, not 

■n III w necessarily by -the University which, however, must look after 

Banorjsa mas Mmie. interests of those women who follow a university oouise. 

There should be a special board condsting mainly, if not entirely, of women. The' 
board diould be entrusted witli tiic promotion, guidance, and control of 'the 
education of women in general, irr^eotive of the communities to which they 
may belong. This board of studies should be independent of the University. 

With reference to question 22(a) 'women’s colleges and schools are, according to 
the present system, not at oUrepfesented in the government of the University. 
This seems a serious omission since men by themselves could not possibly be 
aware of all tiie needs and difficulties peculiar to a women’s school or ooU^e. 
Institutions for women should be equally represented on 'the Syndicate and 
Senate of tiie University 'with those of men so that 'the question of women’s 
education might no longer be subject to 'the ideas of men who, after all, must 
have very little knowledce of the special training needed by the w'omen of India 
to equip tliemselves for life. 

With reference to question 22(b) in rniversity education the courses of study for 
11 omen sliould remain mainly the same as that of the men, but among the 
optional subjects domestic economy, scientitio needlework, and drawing mi^t 
be specially included for women at the intermediate stage. 

With Terence to question 22(e) there ehould bo no private hostels for women, un- 
less those hostets be placed under regularly recognised boards oonsiating mainly of 
women. It would be better, however, if &ere were a sufficient number of hostels 
or sufficiently large ones attached directly to the recognised colleges for women 
to meet (he need for them. At presoit -(here is a great demand for more hostels 
for the women whose homes are in distant villages and who find it extremely 
difficult to find accommodation suitable from all points of view. There are even 
cases when studants have had -to give up higher education because they were 
unable to get into desirable hostels. 

(iii) The higher education of women in India, as 'we understand it at present, means 
university educu'tion. This sort of education, however, is not suitable to all the 
women of India. It may be. in fact it is, necessary for tliose women of the Cbris- 
tion and Brahu o communities who desire, after completing their comseof studies, 
to take up some career, e.g., medicine, teaching, etc. There ore many, however, 
at present who have no such intention, but who follow a university course simply 
because tiioro is no other system of education they can take up in order to 
satisfy their desire to acquire more knowledge than is to be obtained in the 
present high schools. 

A separate system of education, other than university, mi^t be introduced for such 
students whose numbers 'wiU gradually increase with the inorease of proper 
facilities for the education of ]^du and Muslim girls. 

Before 'writing further 'with regard to this system of education I 'would like to state 
that there should bo more purdah schools for Hindu and Muslim girls where the 
teachers -will bo women only. Many Hindu and Muslim girls (andl even know of 
cases of Christian girls) ore at present prevented from studying in certain girls’' 
schools because of the presence of male teachera And there axe many iffindu 
and Muslim girls who ore unable to study at all because there axe not enough 
schools -with only women on the stalls. There ore also many Hindu girls who ore 
prevented from continning their studies after marriage for the same reason, 
though their people 'would most readily allow them to do so if only the staffs 
wereollwomen. I know of similar oases 'with regard to univermty education. 
Remarks are often made by Indian men, even by Christian men (who are 
supposed to be more advanced in this respect than Bfindns) against the pre- 
sence of men in girls’ schools and colleges. 

Going bock to my point -with regard to a separate system of education, other than 
university, I need not emphasise the real want of a proper system eff education 
for the increasing numbers of Hindu and Muslim girls, as w^ as for those Chris- 
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Bethnne College, Calcutta — eanid. 


tians and Brahmoa who do not intend to take up careers, but who will marry 
sooner or later. It would do them and the future generation a world of good 
if they were taught how to msziage their homes and bring up their children. 

The curricula for snob students should include a study of the Temacular, mathema- 
tics, English, Sanskrit (PersiBn for Muslims), history, geography, nature study, 
hygiene, first aid, domestio economy, cooking, needlework, mueio, and drawing 
^ according to scientifio methods. During the two last 3 rears of the course 
some, if not aU, the following suhjeota might be retained, vis., vemaonilar, English, 
history, cooking, needlework, music. To these should be added a simple study 
of the psychology of the child mind and of the training and management A 
children. The students who follow the above system would be expect^ to con- 
tinue their studies until the ago of eighteen years by which time the course 
should be completed for it is doubtful whether there will be more than a very few 
students, for whom the above course is designed, who will be allowed to continue 
studying after that age. 

The board of studies for the direction of women’s education referred to in ques- 
tion 23 should have directing, and perhaps inspecting, control over those schools 
which follow the above system, for there should be one superior body to see that 
the same standard be observed throughout the province. 

The board might consist partly of heads of women’s institutions, partly of women 
of university standing tmconnected with educational institutions, and partiy of 
Indian women of position and some, though not necessarily, university education. 
These might possibly co-opt a few men to sit on the board. 

Thera need be no public examiaations for the women of those institutions. It 
should be sufficient for the head of every school to give certificates indicating 
the degree of success attained by the students before leaving school or college 
if the institutions be styled as such. 

<ii) The women in Calcutta ore at present much exercised by the withdrawal of the 
^ facilities they have hitherto enjoyed of studying medicine in 
' their own city. It is true that there were o^y a few women 
availing themselves of such faoilitiee ; in the nature of things this was inevitable 
but the number would have increased 

The present policy seems to be to send all women desiring modicol oduoation to 
Ddhi. Eo policy could bo bettor cnloulatod to kill out the growing desire of 
women to become qualified ns dootors. 

Delhi is 900 miles from Calcutta, its vomooulor is different— its university is natural- 
ly different — ^what fathers of young girls would be likely in this oomitry (or oven 
in England) to send their daughters 900 miles, to what, on account of the 
difference in the vernacular, may bo colled almost a different country, for the 
five years necessary to qualify as doctors t 

Instead of discouraging like this the young womanhood of Bengal from taking up 
medicine overything should bo done to encourage them to do so. Women 
dootors ore wanted by the women of Bengal. 

The present condition of women’s education in India is a transitory one — ^the diffi- 
oiffties are chiofiy due to the secluded position to which the women of India have 
been subjected since the Muslim invasion. 

At the present time, all will, I think, agree that the days of seclusion on the old 
lines ore nnmher^ and that the main problem of to-day is to moke the trans'tion 
from the past to the future in such a way as to avoid any disaster or reaction. 

JTo body of men is competent to deal with the manifold problems which such a 
• transition creates— only the women of India can do that. The co-operation of 

the men will be needed at every step, but their contribution must be that of 
ready sympathy and of a dotermination to help the women in every way to 
realise their at present hidden capacities. 
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QDBSnOK 23. 


Belihime Cdlloge, CaJcntta — contd. 


Brom trhat I have gathttred from my contaot with many types of Indian ladies 
1 conolnde that ^e two following dktinot types of education are required by 
them: — 

(a) An edooation for the majority whose mental outlook and capacity does not allow 
of university standards. 

For these a full education fitting them for their lives should be available and 
should be entirely in the han^ of women and of such others as they may call 
into their councils. 

(h) An education for the minority (but as years pass a constantly increasing min or- 
ity). These require on Question of the university type, but on much 
broader, more wholesome lines than is available at present. 

The solution of the problems connected with this type of education seems to lie in 
the admission to all the university boards, syndicates, and senates of a 
number of broadminded, representative women, who would voice the opinions 
of the women graduates and undergraduates and the general feminine pnblio. 

Ihe result should be two-fold : — 

(A) In those subjects of study common to men and women the University would bo 

the richer by the greater breadth of view due to the admission of women to 
its councils. 

(B) Alternative subjects of study would be introduced into the university scheme, 

subjects which ore at present absent because they appeal only (or more) to 
women. 

Each university would in this way be an Alma Mater to its daughters, os well as to its' 
sons, providing each with the means of study in their own peculiar branches of 
learning and, at the same time, nothing would be labelled as a man’s or woman’s 
subject, each individual being free to choose those subjects in which he (or she), 
feels his (or her) power lies. 

Such a scheme would, I believe, suit the wromen of India better than a separate 
womw's university. This latter has been considered necessary because of the 
impossibility experienced so for of obtaining a proper foothold and position for 
women in the existing universities. 

It may indeed be necessary in order to develope women’s education on the right liner 
to have some such separate universities and this for the following reasona 

(1) On account of the early age of marriage which makes higher edueation impossible- 

to BO many girls if on exactly the same lines as men. 

(2) On account of the necessity, in order to obtain present university standards at an- 

earlier age, of teaching every subject (exctyt English) in the vernacular. 

But irith the general changes both in social customs and in the men’s universitiea 
it is possible that the need of separate universitieB for women will pass away and 
they will be absorbed into others or will admit other colleges into their fold. 

It is to be hoped that tho separation of men and women students into different uni- 
versities, if it takes place at all, will not be a permanent one and that, with a 
saner and broader outlook on life as a whole, on tho port of both men and women, 
it will be possible for them to avoid any such separation of the sexes, as separate 
T^versities would entail, during the important undergraduate years — a s^ara- 
tion which would only result in making their future co-operalaon in life more 
difficult. 

But if one university is to provide a bountiful education for both men and women 
then it must add to its^ aJl the diversity and breadth which at present is locking 
and to do this it must admit to idl its oounoilB representative women as well as 
representative men. 

Finally. I must state that to answer this question with any dqgree of practical use- 
fulness it would be necessary to double the sise of this report. 
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Bethnne College, Cedontta — eonid , — Bethnae College, Calontta, Stndents of. 


1 hold most atron^y that a commiaaion of women should he at onre appointed to deal 
with the whole of women’s and giila’ ednoation in India. The need of an ideal, 
of a plan, for tho whole of auoh education is the first and the greatest need. 

The Conunission should consist of women, as representative as possible, women imbued 
with new ideas and aspirations, women representing the more conservative 
forces, women well versed in the ideals of India’s ancient civilisation, women 
representative of every community. With these should be associated western 
women, who can give of their mature experience both in Europe and in India, 
western women in sympathy with the formation of a real Indian type of woman- 
hood, a type founded on, and developing from, the heroic women of Indio past, 
the Seetas, the Savitris, tho Damayantis, than whom no finer women need be 
sought as models for the future ideal Indian women. 

The Commission would prepare a plan and to do this would study the past, its aims 
and ideals, its successes, and its failures — tho past not of India only, but the 
ednoationd past of other lands, — and drawing from these a rich experience 
would be able to give India a plan that would allow of the moulding of present 
circumatanoes, which ore still quite plastic, and of making them subserve the 
purpose of raising a fair fabric, which should be a complete and well-balanced 
structure calculated rather to serve future developments than only to deal 
with present needs. 

As tho deliberations of such a commission would ncoossorily cover a long period no 
time should be lost in the formation of such a body. 

The result of tho work of this commission would be almost unlimited ; there is no 
dearth of ideas among Indian women, no dearth of energy among them when 
they lei'l that their ideas con be mado to materialise — not only women’s and 
girls’ education in India would benefit from tho deliborations of such a body, 
but the world of women would be the richer and both directly and indirectly the 
education of the other half of mankind would derive much inspiration and 
assistance. 


Betihune College, Calontta, Students of. 

(a) It is not desirable that there should be a separate universify for women— 

(i) If there were one, the fidd of competition would be, for us women, limited to that 

amongst ourselves only. 

(ii) If the standard were lower than that among mon, women could not stand 

properly by the side of our brothers. 

(iii) We women do not want to lag behind. 

(b) There must be a wider scope of subjects: — 

(i) Bengali literature should be introduced into the university syllabus as a subject 

for men and women throughout the B.A. pass, honours, and ]iI.A. courses. 

(ii) Science should be introduced into the college. 

(iii) Music, needlework, painting, drawing, hj^ne, and first-aid should be taught 
in the college, but attondanco at these classes should be optional. 

There need be no university examination in them, but students should have tho 
opportunity of receiving the culture to be hod from their study. 

(e) The Bethune Colloge should be fully affiliated up to the honours degree standard in 
all the following, without delay : — 

Philosc^hy, economics, history, matheraatirB, geography, botany, and in other 
science subjects, such os physics, chemistry, physiology, zoedogy, os soon as 
the latter con be introduced. 

(d) Assamese and Ehnsi should become university subjects up to the B-A. standard, 

(e) The prescribed courses in history for the I.A. and B.A. examinations ore too 

long. Thqy should be shoiteued. 
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Bethune College, Caloutta, Studeata dL—emM . — ^Beahsabxab, SirB. G. 


(/) iStiirlente (whether men or women) if they have failed at my one examinalaon 
should, in order to be given a pass in it, be required only to pass in the subjects in 
which, they have failed, piovidMl that th^ pass in the failed sabjeots at the next 
enduing examination. 

(p) classes should be opened in the college and students should have qppor- 
tunitios to train for other profeesiona than that of teaching. 

(11) A niiiseum should be attacted to the college. 

(i) Accommodation in the college should be increased in order to allow a greater number 

oi students and a large choice of subjects. 

( j) Ad\ .meed students should be given facilities to go abroad for further study. 

(h) In ti'o mnfossol where coUegee for men exist women students should be admitted. 
This u-ould give many girls the opportunity of having a college education who 
at present cannot find a seat in the Calcutta colleges or whose parents, for a variety 
'if reasons, do not see their way to sending them to coU^ea in Calcutta. 

(I) The number of hostels for women students should be inereosed. 

(m) In ho.tels for women students each studmt should have a separate cubicle. 

(n) \\ omen students should be given every possible opportunily for giunos, exereises. 

and outings in the open air. We find we have many fewer opportunities for this 
Ih.i'i our brothel's ; mental work should be acoompmied by physical exercise. 

(o) Women students at collie should be given that freedom and responsibility that 

will fit them to take charge of their pupils if they become teachers or of other 
young people in their own homes. 

Snsrn Bala. Gitfta, Fourth ytar prefeeL 
Ceetbalkkha BAinDTAFASHTATA, Third year prefect. 

Eaieala Sas, Deputy second year prefect. 

SuDHA Dotia, First year prefect. 

, Tobuhala Sbs Gueta, RepresenJtaiive, fourth year. 

Shaktistala Rao, Bepresenlative. third year. 

HntAzr Db, Bepresenlative, second year. 

Sui3oi>HB.VLA Bov, Bepresenlotive, first year. 


Bhanuabxab, Six B. G. 

(i) My answer to the preceding questions are applicable to the education of men sod 
11 omen generally. 

(ii; But 1 think there ought to bo separate high schools md colleges for women with, 
so for as possible, women teachers and professors, and tho course of instmotion 
should indude music, drawing, painting, domestic economy, and sanitation, a 
large scope for the use of tho vemaculam should be allowed in these institutiona. 
When th^ are no separate institutions and women must attend the institntionB 
established for men, they should have a separate building for residence, os well 
as for messing arrangements. 

(iii) Tho custom of early marriages in tho case of girls has prevailed for a very I'wig ; 

but within the last thirty years the restraints it imposes have been i»ln«lr«n.'Tnr 
But still in most cases girla are married before they are sixteen. If they get 
children between sixteen and twenty-one or twenty-two their 
bo greatly hampered. But there are some girls who remain unmarried for life. 
And there is a huge number of young widows in the present conditian of our 
society in which early marriage is still widely prevalent and the practice of widow 
moiriage is looked <h>wn upon and g^tly discouraged even by highly educated 
young men who, on the death of thezr first wife, would nu^^ rather a virgin of 
thirteen or fourteen than a young widow even below the age of tweniy. There 
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Beasdabkas, Sir B. G. — eottid. — ^Bhattachahtbe, Momssi Moeak — Bhaitachabyta, 

Habtdas. 


is nothing to lender the higher ednoation of suoh yoong -widows impiacticabls 
and for these and for girls who remain nnmarried to a very late age, as -well as 
the few who choose a single life, such educational institutions as -we have got for 
men should he established for -women -with -the modifications I have noted in 
my answer to (ii) above. 


Bhattachabjbb, Moscni Mohan. 

(ii) The residential system cannot benefit female students, and it cannot be insisted 

upon in their case ; for even among Brahmos and Indian Clhiistians f^ -would 
like -to put their girls in hostels or hoaiding houses. If, therefore, the Univer- 
sity is turned into a residential university female students should be permitted 
to stay -with their friends or even distant relativea There ought also to be a 
-women’s college where instruction should bo given in all the ordinary subjects 
so that it may not be necessary for the students to go to other colleges to attend 
leoturea In other words, inter-oollegiate co-operation need not tdke place with 
the women’s college. The lecturers there should also be women for in this 
country girls are accustomed only to talk freely with their own rdlativoB. In 
the case of Hindn or Muhammadan girls it -will very often be necessary to permit 
them to appear at ezaminatiana -without attendance at lectures. Special scholar- 
ships will have to be established for poor students, and a large number of educa- 
tional appointments ought to be reserved for them. Science students should 
not be compelled to do practical -work. More liberty might be given to medical 
students. A separate medical college for -women may not bo possible, yet sepa- 
rate arrangements ought to be made as far as practicable. 

(iii) The j,vrdah and the q^stem of early marriage ore the greatest obstacles to tho 

higher education of Indian vt omen, so much Fo that higher education for -sromen 
may olmoet be said to bo bo>ond tho scope of practical reform. No Hindu or 
Muh amm ada n -vromon of on orthodox type has ever joined a college or even 
read up to the higher classes in a school The girls who receive university 
education etre either Brohmo or Christian. Their number is small, but it will 
slowly increase. All neceasary facilities ought to be provided for their train- 
ing. The time is far distant when -the University uill be colled upon to make 
anangoments for the higher education of any large or even a decent number of 
girls in Bengal. At present, -vigorous attempts ought to be made to q)Tcad 
piimoiy education amongst the girls and culture in the tanaaa. 


Bhattachahzya, Habihas. 

(i) I shall answer this question broadly from my personal experience in teaching 

ladies up to the M.A. standard. 

There ought to be a separation of the courses of stud; for men and -nomcn and I 
have no objection even if the Bethunc College he iniscd to the Btalu<. of a -women’s 
university. Tie time has not, however, come when women’s education can be 
left entirely to thcmsdlves. 

The q^tem it education and examination ought to Lc easier and tho courses of 
study more suited to tho needs of their sex. Domestic economy, music, etc., 
should be included as optional subjects. 

There should be facilities in the honours college for teaching ladies and also in 
the post-graduate classes as at present. 

(ii) Ladies ou^t to be encouraged to study medicincn and la-wand them courses in these 

subjects ought to he easier and linked to the essentials of these sciences. If 
women be not allowed to practise in law courts, they ought to be aBo-wed to 
appear as juninrs in coses where purdahna^n women arc plointifiB or defend* 
ants. 
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QUESTION 23. 


BHATTAOHASYrA, Hadisas — conIJ . — Bhattachabyya, Uahamahopadliyaya Kau- 

PBASANNA — Bhowaii, Govinda CnAJiDRA — BouPAS, The Hon’ble Mr. C. H. — 
Bobooah, Jitanasabhirau. 

(iii) As it is more diSloult for women to leave their homes I should suggest that a 
system of co-eduoation bo allowed and encouraged in the motossil colleges if 
Idle proseut system eoi'tinnes. 

The hostel arrangoments at Calcutta ought to bo improved, and boarders ought 
to receive lessons in music, pointing, etc. 


Bhattachabyta, Mahama}iopadli7aya Kalitbasanna. 

(i) In the ounionla for women there ought to be snbjeots for fine arts, suoh as 
music, painting, etc.; and in the high sohools nee^e work also. 

(iii) The purdah system and early marriage are the piinoipal drawbacks afieotang' 
the higher education of women in Bengal. 


Bhowal, Govinda Chandba. 

(1) In scientific, industrial, engineering, and legal education the needs of womea 
will be different from ilioBe of men. They uiould be trained in fine arts, sudb 
as painting, drawing and other useful arts, and particularly in the art of 
hygiene, ohild-reaiing, and housekeeping. Medical training is absolutely neoes-- 
eaiy for them. 

(ii) For females, female teodhers will be necessary. 

(iii) The manneia and cuatams of the country, particularly the tanana system and 
. marriam system prevalent at the present time, are great obstacles in the way 

of the ni^ education of women. In consideration of the functions they have 
to perform in society and the duties they have to perform in the family a 
general high education of women is not possible. But &ere should be pro- 
vision and facilities for the high education of those that can afford to have it 
and have a hi^ mission in life and high ambitions and aspirations. 

As women have begun to come to the front in all spheres of life provision should be 
reserved for their high education on an equal footing with men. 


Bohfas, The Hon’ble Mr. C. H. 

G^e remarkable thing about Bengal is tiiat although the men have taken to western 
education with greater alacrity than those in any other part of India, the women remain 
intensely conservative and, except in the small Brahmo community, the donond for the 
higher Vacation of women is of the very slightest. This state of affairs depends on sodal 
forces over which we have no control. 


Bobooah, Jnanadabhibau. 

(ii) Women should be above everything else good mothers and good wives. There 
should be no objection to their getting any degree — some of them must be 
prepared to take charge of girls’ schools and colleges. Female education is one 
of the most crying n^s of this country. Their sphere, however, is in their 
homes. They must be able to decorate their bouses with their own pictures ; 
they must be also good musiaians. Une arts should be taught to our women. 

They make excellent doctors and nurses. They are “ ministering angels when 
pain and anguish wring the brow.” They should be enoonraged to take doctor’s 
degrees. 

They must be excellent cooks — culinary arts should be a part of the onnionlnniu 
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BOBOOAH, JsASADABBiBAK — contd . — ^Bosb, Bai Canini.AL, Bahadui^Bosx, 6. Ct — 

Bose, Mka H. B. 


(iii) The foremost difficulty in Assam is the lack of a college or even a girls’ high 
school. Some of our girls go to Calcutta and Giridih to be educated. If a 
college wore started in A««fl.Tn we would have more girls going in for higher 
education. A girls’ liigh . chool in Assam, if not a college, is most urgently 
needed. 


Bose, Eai Cuunilai., BaJiadur. 

(i) Generally speaking, the educaidan of women in this country should be some- 
what on a difierent basis from tiiat for the men. The majority of Indian girls- 
in the present canffitians of society cannot devote many years of their life to 
school education; consequently, in their case, the courses of instruction should 
be so regulated as to give them the largest amount of useful knowledge within 
the smaUest limit of time. Their education, for Idle most part,_ £oi^ be 
through the medium of the vernaculars, and literature, arithmetic, history, 
geography, hygiene, and domestic economy should form i^e main part of their 
ounicidum. ^ey should also be taught to read and write En^sh correctly. 
A special sohool oertifiaate granted by the University at the end of such a 
rourse would greatly encourage female eduoaticHi in this country. 

As for those girls vnio would aspire to university degrees I would make no distdno- 
tion in we courses of study or in ihe period over which they extend. I would 
only suggest that special branches as alternative subjects may be presoribed 
for girls, sueh as mumo, drawing, painting, sewing, embroidery work, etc. I 
would further suggest that girls talunp no scientific subjects should be allowed 
to appear as non-odllegiatie ^dents without going through a regular course in a . 
ooUogo- 

(ii) Spemal facilities should ho given to women for medical education. 

(ui) Social enstoms and usages. 


Bosk, G. C. 

The number of colleges fiir women should be increased and their courses* 
of studies specially adapted to their natural requirements. 


Bose, Miss H. B. 


(B As regards women thpy require special teaching in domeetic economy and music. 
It would be an advantage if orrangemente were mode in existing schools for pupils 
for teachiug domestic economy. 

The University of Calcutta ought to have a faculty of mono for panting degrees of 
music. Music should bo introduced into the university ourrioulum from the 
matriculation stage. 

(ii) Women have not the legal career open to them. They are not allowed to prootise 

in courte of law. Hence, they must become tenohers, inspectresses, or doctors. 
Therefore, it is absolutely necessary that additional and special facilities for 
teachers’ diplomas or degrees should bo provided for them. Government should 
have teachw’ training o^ges for ^vomen. 

The Bethune CbUege ought to have arrangements for I.Sc. teaching, for the study 
of subjects like physios and chemistry is necessary for medical education. 

(iii) The difficulty is that girls of orthodox Hindu families are withdraw from scho^ 

at a very early ago and this seriously aflects the education of women in Indian 
An regards “ ne^ ” the question has been already answered in (i). 
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Bose, Ehuei Bau— Bose, Mim MuqtaIiIni — Chaei, Rai ' Si^b Nbixta Gofal — 

Chaxbatabti, Beajalai> 


Bose, Eeudi Bam. 

(i) and (ii) Our lady studenta — uudeivgradaatea and graduates — should have huger 
facilities provided for them in the diieotion of ethical and {esthetic culture, ^e 
study of mathematical and physical sciences even at the matriculation stage 
should be rendered wholl}- optional ; and the praotioe of some of the branches of 
fine arts should be made compulsory in the interest alike of domestio eronomy, 
{esthetic culture, and refinement. 

{in) Abject poverty of Indian households, comparatively early marriages, and deli- 
cacies and refinements pooulior to Twrlian womanhood, eonstroining them to ko(^ 
themselves religiously aloof from a crowded medley of young men in higher 
college forma, impose themaeives as so many insnperable barricirs to the “ higher 
education ” of women m India as conceived in its occidental acceptation. 


Bose, Mies MsTNAiim. 

(ii) The only existing Gkivemment college for women in the Fresideney, viz., the 
Bethune College, should be improved and slaifcd so that it may compare with 
any of the first-grade colleges for men afiiliated to the Ghloutta University. 

Some good hi^ schools for women may be opened in some of the large mofussil 
towns. 

(Hi) Borne of the dififonlties are : — 

(а) Early marriage. 

(б) Observation of caste, and the social practice of not sending gicls to any betard- 

iug institution among the Hindus and Hubammadans. 

(o) Purdah system. 

(d) Social prejudices against the higher education of women. 

(e) Want of suitablo institutions, with proper arrangements for tuition and residence 

of those women who obsorve caste and purdah. 

At least one good high school (for tho present) entirely staffed by gualified women 
teachers where purdcAnashin Hindu and Muhammadan women may study is 
needed in Bengal. There should bo separate hostel anangements for Hindus and 
Muhamm idaiis. Young married women without children may also be admitted 
os boarders. 


Chaki, Bai Sahib Nbitta Gofal. 

(i) For women English os the medium of instruction should not be wmdA com* 

pulsoiy. Bengali or Urdu ought to be mode the medium of instruotian. 

(ii) Additional and special facilities for higher education in medicine ought to be 

given to women. 

(iii) Among orthodox Hindus and Muhimodans the early marriage of girls and tho 
zaiiatut system are the two principal peculiar difficulties which affect the lii g lmi- 
education of women in India. 


ChAXEATABOX, B hajat.at- 

Women occupy a peculiar position in the domestio and life of the 

Hindus, and the traditions of the fam^ are kept up mainly by them. It is striotly 
enjoined in the reUuious books of the Hindus that females should not be allowed to 
come undw w inffuence outside that of the family. For this reason no system of 
Bohool and college education can be made to suit th^r requirementB. MoieoTeTj the 
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Chazbayabti, Bbajauij — canid . — Ceabsa, Tho Hon'ble Mr. Kaicdh Kuhab — 
Chattebjke, Bai Lauxmoban, Bahadur. 


qyBtem for the education of our boys bas not os yet boon working satisfactorily and 
cannot be said to have passed beyond the stago of oxporimonts. Under the oircam- 
stanoes we ^ not venture to undertake any new experiment regarding the education 
of our girls. I may, at the same time, point out that women get sufficient moral and 
proctiom training in the hous^old and ihat is far more important than the type 
of education our schools can give. 


Chanda, The Hon’ble Mr. Kamini Kuhab. 

The Education D^artment and medical profession ore practically the only openings 
for women, and their education should aci ordingly be regulated. 


Chattbbjbe, Bai Lautmohan, Bahadur. 

(i) My suggestions with regard to the education of women in India would be 
entirely different from those I have ventured to offer about the proper eduoa. 
tion and training of men. 

. My idea of a college and school for Indian girls is briefly as follows ; — 

A largo garden, with lour or five homes, not very big, homo-like, and after the modern 
Indian fashion, more or loss. Tho houses should be big enough to accom- 
modate altogether, say, a hundred girls No separate college or school 
building is necessary. Each house Fbould havo one or two sitting- 
rooms whieh would serve for class-rooms when required. Only a Hunall range 
of laboratories, simply furnished, would have to be added. There should 
bo no more jnadah in tho school and collego than there is in ordinary Indian 
homes now-a-days. Cooking (os far as casto rules permit), keeping the houses in 
order, nursing, entertaining guests, keeping accounts, looking after tho garden, 
supervising sanitary orrongomonts, — overything Should be done by the girls 
by turns undor the watchful eyes of each house-mistress. The house-mistreos 
should be an elderly Hindu widow of a respectable family, not necessarily one 
oi tho teachers, nor even a graduate. The tcoohors ^ould, proferahly, bo 
women, but competent -women teachers are few. There is no harm in having 
men teachers just to come for the lectures. Male servants may be kept ns 
in Indian households. Women visitors and male relations of the boarders 
up to tho ago of tou should bo free to come and go. There should be fixed 
hours for iMtures, which should be few. In other matters, tho girls should 
enjoy tho freedom of home. 

iTidiftTi music, painting, needlework, hygiene and sanitation should be compulsory 
for every girl, though not necessarily for examination ElenunfaTy physics,, 
chemistry, botany, and physiology should be compulsory subjects for study at 
different stages. Tho curricula rdiould also include ^ 

(a) An outline of tho history of tho world, with geography. 

(b) The histories of England and India in greater detail. 

(c) A course oi English literature with training in English conversation. 

(d) A course of Bengali literature. 

(e) A short course ^ Sanskrit litcraturo. 

(/) Elementary mathematics. 

These various subjects should be spread out over the -whole period of a girl’s stay at 
school and college. Tho mecUum of teaching should bo Bengali. 

Girls should enter school at the ago of nine. The preliminary traming before that 
diould be given at home. They should cover the school course in four years 
and the college course in three and reach the leaving stage in seven yeanb tihat 
is, at -the ago of sixteen. Durii^ this period there should be no univeEsity' 
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CSeaxtebjee, Bai Lauxuohan, Bahadur — confd. — Chattebjee, Bamahaeda. 


examination. Thoro aliould be one at Ihe end, answering, in some respects, to 
tho intermediate examination, but difiorent, and moro yoriod in range. Girls 
who only scdr general culture and mental training would stop at this stage. 
Those who want to go further should road for the ordinary B.A. examination 
of the University and there should be a separate college for them consisting only 
of the third and fourth year classes. Girl students sho^d be allowed to sit for 
tho B.A. examination after two years' private study at home if they so wish. 

Bay scholars should spend as much of their time as possible at the school or college. 

Attached to tho ooUegc should be classes for adult women, tho relations of tho girl 
students, and o&ers. Courses of general lectures in Bengalion such subjects as 
hygiene, sanitation, elementary science, psychology of child-life, etc., oocaBionally 
illustrated by magic lantern ^dos, should be arranged. In this way the girk 
of the school would remain in close touch with eldmly women, which is desir- 
able, and the training of the aohod will come to be understood and appreciated 
in Hindu bouaebolds which is more than can bo said now. 

I have consulted some of my orthodox colleagues and they assure me that there is 
nothing in the scheme I have sketched which strict Hindus will not accept if 
they at all favour the education of women. 

(ii) Hedicine and teaching ore two suitable fields for which facilities should bo given 
for tbe higher education of women. 

.(lit) The peculiar difficulties which beset the higher education of women in India 
ore 

(o) The purdah. 

(b) Early marriage. 

(e) PovOTty. 

Their great need is general cnlturo and training, such as may give them more seU- 
confidence and enable them to discharge their duties in tho household wisely. 
As yet, for the large majority of Indian women, there is no place in socio^ 
outside the home. 


Ghattebjse, Eaaianakpa. 

As, accordiiig to social custom, Hindu women of the Vhadrakik class and most 
Musolmnn women observe purdah, much brain-work witbont corresponding physical 
activity affects tho health of our women students more injuriously than that of our young 
men, as tho latter enjoy perfect freedom of movement in the open air. Neverthelesa, 
BO fu as a liberal education in the arts and sciences is concerned, I would not make the 
courses of study for women different from those for men in any essential respects. Uy 
opinion is on the whole tho some as that expressed by Huxley in the following passage 
extracted from a letter which ho wrote to Sir Charles Lyall in 1800 : — 

“ I am for from wisliiog to place any obstacle in tho way of tho inteUeotuol advance- 
, mont and development of women. On the contrary, I don't see how we are 
to moke nny permanent advancement while one-half of the race is sunk, os nine- 
tenths of women arc, in mere ignorant paisoneso superstiriana : and to show you 
that my ideas are practical 1 tuvve fully made up my mind, if I can cany out 
my plans, to give my daughters the some training in phyii^ science as their 
broUmc will get so long as he is a boy. They, at any rate, shall not be got up 
as man-traps for the matrimonial market. 11 other peqple would do the like, the 
next generation would see women fit to be the companions of men in all their 
pursuits — though 1 don't think men have anything to fear from their competi- 
tion. But you know as well as I do that othor people won’t do the like, and 
five-sixths (ri women will stop in the doll stage of evulution to be the stronghold of 
paiBondom, the drag on civilisation, the degradation of every important piiisnit 
with which they mix themselves.” 
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CiEATXEBJTBB, Rasunanda — ooiM . — Chatibbjxx, Satis Chassba— Cbaudhubi; The 
Hon’hle Justice Sir Asutosh. 


Ear some sabjeots of sooondaiy importance lesmt by boys and yonng men domestic 
science may be bulwtiiuted for girls and women. 

The arrangemonts for recreation, play, and refreshments should be for women students 
the best possible. Their class-rooms should bo very spacious and perfectly well-lighted 
and vantUated. Their benches or other seats should be such os not to Erectly or in- 
directly cause any physical deformity. Eor physiological reasons the percentage of 
lectures to be attended by them should be less than in the case of male students. 

In the Education Department the salaries of women teachers should, for the same 
kind and grade of work, be higher than for men teachers. This is necessary because 
unmarried women of the bhadralok class in our country require a female companion or 
attendant or a male relative, to live with them, whm worldng away from home, which 
is not the case with single male teachers. It is also necessary in order to attract dis- 
tinguished lady praduatos to the service and ke^ them there. 

Whether my suggestion regarding external degrees be accepted for male students or 
not it should be accepted for women students. Those girls and women who pass exomina- 
tions as private, external, or nan-collegiate students should be digible for sohdlarships 
if their merit entitles th^ to the same. The number of scholarships for girls and 
women should be greatly increased. Government ought to spend at least as much for 
the education of girls and women as for that of boys and men. The sums qtent for 
female education at every stage should be separately shown in all provinoial and Im- 
perial educational repcita. lU^ suggeationa in this connection deserve serious consi- 
deration os the only proctioablo means of spreading higher education among women to an 
adequate extent. 

Though at present healthy places like Madhupur, Deoghar, Giridih, etc., ore beyond 
the administrative boundaries cd Bengal every encouragement ought to be given to the 
starting of recognised or unrecognised classes or institutionB for girls and women in those 
places and in the hamlet of Sontiniketan in Bengal ; for there Bengali women and girls 
of the hhadralok class can move about freely in the open air, which is on essential condi- 
tion of healthy existence for all and parrioularly for brain-workers. 

The vernacular ought to be, and may earily bo, recognised as the medium of instruc- 
tion and examination for girls uid women to a wider extent than for boys and men. For 
most girls and women wlm receive education do not seek posts in the pnblio services but 
only wont to be literate and cultured. 


Chattebjbb, Saub Chandba. 

1 ii) In connootion with female education, it is desirable to have separate colleges and 
different eourses of studies which should bo so proscribed as to secure for women 
the Viighna t. training especially in certain household industries, in the vemoou- 
lars, the principles of morality, of practical hygiene, and in child and education 
psychology. These ore essentially necessary for the higher education of women 
in India. 


Ghatbieubi, The Hon’ble Justice Sir Asttfosh. 


<ii) I am against Bengah women going t.iTough university examinations as now con- 
ducted. They suffer in health. Girls’ schools in Bengal have not been pro- 
gresaive. Euly marriage and the purdah system stand in their way. A 
limited dass of women wants to go up for university degrees. Separate col- 
leges may be founded for them. Our efforts should be directed to improve 
tile Bohods. Women who want to go to the University should have the same 
fadlities se men, but speoial fooilitieB for them are not wanted and need not 
be provided. There is scope for work for tiiem in medicine and as teachers. 
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QX7ESTI0N 23. 


Jhattshubi, Bhubab Mohast — Chaushcbi, Tho Hon’ble Babu Kiseobi Mokab — 
Choubhuby, Roi Yatibdba Nath — Chowdhobi, Dhibbnsbahath. 


CEATTDntmi, Bhubak MonAjr. 

(ii) The eduoafdon of \TOmeii diould be difierent from tiiat of men. Their educa- 
tion should be such as iriU fit them lor the duties which they will haye to 
perform in the world. Their text-books and standards of examination should 
be easier, and they diould be placed, as far as possible, under female teachers. 
The purdah system proyalent both among the Sndus and the Muhammadans 
stands in the way of giving higher education to Indian women. Arrangements 
should be made for giving their education at home with the help of peripatetio 
female teachers brought up according to Indian ideals. 

Chattshubi, The Hon’bfe Bahn Ejbhobi Mohan. 

(ii) Tho problem of the education of our women is a very compUoated one owing to 
the peculiar customs of our country in matters of caste and marriage. Bor 
surh of our women as desire higher education separate ooUoges should be 
oitablished and facilities should be given for imparting such special education 
as may be necessary for girls who many early. Tho education of women 
should be condnofed wilhthe object of mtddng them fit partners in life for 
men and good mothers of future generations, and not the rivals of men in the 
ordinary works of life. Colleges for women shonld make special provision for a 
thorough teaching of such subjects os music, domestic management, and 
cookery. The subject, however, is of sufficient oomplexity and importance to 
justify the appointment of a specM committee for its thorough investigation. 


Chouhuubt, Bai Yatindba Nath. 

(ii) The question of the education of our women, especially their higher education, 
is very difficult and complex. It is doubly so in a country like India. God 
has by differentiation of tiio sexes naturally sanctioned practically different seta 
of duties for men and women. In educating our women we should keep 
always in our view. Education praoUcally considered is that which fits us for 
life and, consequently, that education is the best which fits us most for life. 
Now the chief concern of our women should be : — 

(a) Domestic life. 

• (b) Bearing up of children. 

(c) Participation in the general social life. 

Beal partnership of our life with a hotter power for the stimulation of our 
hi^er and nobler virtues. 

Each of these except the third requires separate treatment in the education of 
women. It is, therefore, necessary that we should have separate cdUeges and, 
if possible, separate uiuveTsities for women with separate curricula. The sub- 
ject has not received that amount of close attention both from our Ghyvem. 
ment and our countrymen which its supreme gravity requires and eminently 
deserves. This should form the subject for a separate commission. 


Chowdhttbi, Dhibenhbanath. 

The peculiar difficulties in the way of higher education of women are twe — early mar- 
riage and purdah system. There is a need of more colleges m the country. Prom time- 
to time it has been found out that arrangements ore not mode for the study of all the 
subjects girls want to take up. EocQities are not always given for the spread of higher 
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Chowdeubi, Vhibendb vnath — conid . — Cuixis. Dr. C. E. — Dab, Dr. Exdabsate- 
Das Gvfta, Kastjxa Kaata. 


education to its utmost extent in the case of uomen. But to me it appears that 
money spent on their higher education is money spent for the spread of real education 
in the country. Our women pursue knowledge for its own sake : the} arc not aspuants lot 
Government service. Institutions educating our women ore not service-securing 
agencies, but enlighteners of hearts. Here, the Dim ersity has got an opportunity to give 
re-il education. So more attention should bo paid to the improvement of the existing 
ones and the establisliment of new ones. But quite tiicreveise is found to be the case. 
A veritable step-motherly attention is paid to them. Both men and women oic human 
beings. Both possess the same mind to be developed. The U]tanisliads says : — 

The Soul is netther male, nor female.'* 

So in imparling higher education by which intellect is developed, heart is broadened, 
and will is strengthened there needs be made no dislmctioii between man and woman. 
Humanity in both of them should be equally developed Without Ibis no nation can 
prosper. 

But female education has been woefully neglected in the conntrj If any distinc- 
tion b tween men and women is to be made it should be kept in mind that women 
si ould not be detached from their home surroundings. If the boarding system is iii- 
tioduoed for them it should be as far as jiosaible a substitute for the home. They sliould 
not be placed under foreigners. Unfortunately, this has been the case in more than one 
important institution. It eAn be said without any reflection u i i t of he lady 
m charge of the Bethime Collie that she, with the best intentions possible, catmot prove 
a inotber to the Indian girls under her. She cannot enter uito their feelings and 
they into hers — they arc so direiscly opjKiRed b} Ciiily tiuiuiiig und suiromidings. 
instead of being developed their hearts would get a clieck. llicu: wills, instead of 
being properly trained, wonld gel a wrong bent. There must be luisuiidcrstandingB and 
inisunderstanding is at the root of iiine-tcnlhs of 1. e etils wrought in human society. 

CuLUs, Dr. C. E. 

(i) The foregoing answers apply to men students only, university education for 

women being only possible where the tniditional habits of the country have been 
discarded. The elementary and secondary education of women is specially 
important because of the influence it would have on that of children ; but it is 
rendered difficult by the early ago of marriage and the secluded lives led by 
women. 

(ii) Tlie higher education of women in medicine would be of special value. 

(iii) There is need for women as teachers and medical advisors. 


Da 8, Dr. Eedabnath. 

(ii) Higher education should be conducted under nmilai conditions, both for men and 
women. Medical education boa been imparted to women under the same con- 
ditions OB men, without any inconvenience and with the best of results. Slight 
modiiioatioiis may be nocessiuy and can be oocomplishod without any trouble or 
inconvenience. 


Dab Gupta, EabuIiia Eanta. 

(ii) Girls dionld have ordinarily nothing to do with the science course, except so far 
as it will help them to study medicine. Domestio economy, cooking, and nurrang 
may replace some of the existing courses of study, especially geometry. In their 
case, the medium of instruotion should be the vernacular tiwughout th^ career 
in Bohool • nd ooUeges. The study of English and the existing medium of instruc- 
tion in English even in sohools stand in the way of female ednoation in Bengal. 
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QUESTION 23. 


Datta, Birexdba Kgmab — ^De, H.ab Monnv — ^De. iSatisghaedsa — de la Hey, 

Miss D. 


Datta, Bibens&a Euhab. 

(ii) I am for the establishment of a sopotate university for women. At least, there 
should be a separate Director of Publio Instmotion to look after their eduoa< 
tion. At present, the educafion of women has not received that attention from 
Government which it should owing to the apathy of the imblio in this reqpeot. 
There should be established a high English school for girls in each district town 
and a college for women in each division. There should also bo started for 
women a separate 'i.edical college or at least a medical school and greater fooilitieB 
should be allowed to them to quality as doctors and midwives. 


De, Hab Moedn. 

(i) For women whose course of study is other than linguistic vemacular should be the 
medium of instruction and of examination. 

(ii) We have at present but very little higher education for women. It requires great 
expansion in every direction. 

(iii) The questions of iturdah and early marriage stand in the way of the higher education 
of women in India. In order to help them the system of education now obtain- 
ing in India ought to be thoroughly changed. This can be done by only those 
who are specially regarded by the country and they ought to be free frw any 
foreign influence ; otherwise they are sure to lose the confidence of the people 
and the whole schedule would come to nothing. 

De, Satisohaitdba. 

(ii) Women — ^1 speak of Hindu women — should be educated, so that they may perform 
efficiently their legitimate duties in their married state, and so that they may earn 
their livelihood when they become widows. After suoh an education their 
higher inteUectual craving should bo satisfied. The physical and moral sides of 
their education should not be ignored. 

DE LA Hey, Miss D. 

I am not familiar with educational work in Bengal, and can only epeiiik from my expe- 
rience in Madras, and from my experience of the higher education of the women of this 
presidenay. 

(i) Although girls who seek a university degree must necessarily take the same 
course as that laid down for men I think on institution something on tho lines of 
Professor Korve’s Women’s Univenity would be helpful for many girls. Girls 
often wish to continue boyond their high school course without taidng up quite 
such strenuous and purely literary work as the Univeimty demands of them. 
Such an institution should include music, painting, domestic economy, etc., in its 
curriculum. I do not think it should claim the title of a university, nor perhaps 
should it even claim to be part of a university. It would, however, be neces- 
sary for it to grant some diploma or other if it was to enjoy any popularity. 

(ii) In this presidenoy the most pressing need at this moment is greater facility for 
girls for the proseoution of higher studies in science subjects. The two colleges 
for women ore both, however, working to meet this need, and, after the war, 
this difficulty should no longer exist. 

The next pressing need is that of a medical odlege for women. It is beyond doubt 
that girls in t^ country make better progress if they con study in institutions 
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SB LA Hey, Mias D. — eoatd . — ^Dby, Babosa Pbosavd — ^D’Souza, P. G. — ^Dutt, Bebaix 

Bamab. 


apedallv set apart for them. The Lady Haidinge Cohegu at Delhi, of oouiee, 
(^ers tluB f adUty, but the distance is very great for girls from other pairta of 
India, and the oouiaea of the Punjab University do not always ooinaido with 
the^ preparation given for the medical course by oth4r vniveisitics. 

^iii) Thg peouUai difficulties and needs wbioh afiect the higher education of women 
in this pieddenay ore the custom of oorly marriage and the few facilities for 
studying apart from men. The oustom of early marriage takes girls away from 
sohod at an early age and prevents a large number from proceeding to higher 
education. Both in the high school and college classes girls in the mofaBsii 
often have to study with boys, and as a rule, they seem to get little help and real 
training in such oases unless they ore in small classes, ap., B. A. honoura There 
is very little in the way of hostel accommodation in Madras for Hindu school- 
girls from the mofusail, and, though both women’s rollegcs ore fully residential 
in character, parents are oftw reluctant to send thdr girls away from homo at 
all. It is hard to see how cither of these difficulties eon be met. The custom of 
early marriage is not likely to die out quiokly. Government or private bodies 
cannot be expeoted to put down guls’ h^h schools and women’s colleges through- 
out the country when -Ae demand is comparatively small. Development of one 
of the Madras high schools into a boarding school for Hindu girls seems a 
hopeful scheme. The hostel accommodation of the two women’s colloges is 
already well appreciated. 

Dey, Baboda Fbosaud. 

(i) There would not be any appreciable difietenre in the enswers to the previous 
questions in reapeet of the needs of men and of women, except in the matter of 
hostels ; greater care should be taken in the hostels for women, and courses of 
study may be made a little less rigid in the ease of women. 

(ii) Additional and special faoilities for higher education should be {pveu to women 

in the fields of medioine and teaching. 

(iii) Early marriage, furdah system, general poverty, and want of a suitable calling 

after the university oaieer ore the peculiar diffioulties which affect the higher 
education of women in Indio. 


D’Sotjza, P. G. 

« 

Women oro withdra-wn from education at a very oarly age. It is, therefore, nocos- 
»ary to ensure that a large proportion of femalo pupils get a maximum of training 
boforo they are about fourteen. Tlus can only he done by educating them through the 
vernacular. Engliah may he a compulsory second langnago, but this is not so neoessaiy 
as in tho ease of boys. It is also necessary that the curricula of women’s Instmotion 
should be different from those of men, but there should bo no objootiou in the nnivoniity 
stage for women to take up men’s courses if they oonsider them more suitable. At pre- 
sent women may be specially tri^ned for teaching, medicine, domostio soienoc. A little 
business training may also bo given. 

Indian women do not readily take to such oeoupations as typewriting, stenographv, 
signalling, etc., at present. In the absence of a strong oomiucroial motive for oduoation 
combined with peculiar social customs and habits, progross in female oducatiou is bound 
to bo slow. 


Dun, HsBA’n Bav-vn. 

It is unnatural to drill all women to the man’s course. Women havs their 
special needs and temperaments and their course should be particularly suited to tliem 
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QUKSTION 23 . 


Dutc, Bebati Ra3lvk — contd . — ^Dtitta, Pbouobe Chandba — Dutta, Kabindba Mohak. 


The matriculation course will be the same as for boys with the addition that seizing, tailor- 
ing ; and the Indian system of domestic medicine sliuuhl ]VtrtioulaTly bo taught to them 
Tbeii college course will be over in three years, the intermediate examination taking place 
one year after tin Matriculation and the final course two years after the mterm^iate 
course ; and the r college course uill neces-<arily be simpler than that for boys. Religions 
instruction sliould be a port of their daily course and a partioulor oxominatioB should 
be held on Indian theology, thouch there will be no nnwersity test in it. No age restric- 
tion should be kept for girls The girls’ college comae U likely to be over in this way 
at the age of eighteen and the iiresent mairiageablo age for girls has slouly risen to that 
already and many Hindu fathers in touns may keep their girls in school or college to that 
ogei But the great responsibility for the spread of female education lies on us. We have 
to accept our girl graduates with all rrarmth and admiration without regarding them as 
blue stockingsi ^For no class of beings, howe^'or able and self-sacrificing, will ever choose 
the most ijgorous discipline of maidenhood for the selfless task of teaching our girls. 
No particular denomination can serve this cause very long. W’e ourselves have to take 
up the task of our girls' education, with the natural concerns of our women's lile. with 
oui own wires and sisters, ond we ourselves have to accept that particular denomination 
as one of us in grateful warmth for all that it lias done. Charity makes us gods of men 
and Love will wash away the memories of piin. 


Dutta, Pbokosb Chandba. 

(iii) Education on present lines is too denationalising for women, and hence there is a 
genuine desire to hold aloof from the movement for female education. 

Female education must bo under the control of the Hindu and Muslim inspcctois. 

Lnlcss girls’ schools aie run on moie oithodox linos female education c.innot make 
much progress through (Tovemment educational agency. » 


Dutta, Babindba Mohan. 

' (i) The edncatmnal needs of men and women in India will in all oases be determined 
by the idi al of life before usi We do not wont that women in India should 
continue to labour under the darkness of ignoronoe and superstition, or bling 
uniMsonably to fbesilised remains of the post out of which every semblance 
ollife has vanished and thus bo always in continual conflict and disagreement 
with their educated husbands, brothers or sons. But wo do not want at the 
same lime that woraeu in India s'lo'ild bo steadily anglicised, importing into 
our pooc.-fiil homes the evils of sufEragettism or the spirit of revolutianary and 
ro onali'tic iconodasm. condemning all our anciont institutions that are the 
outcome of a long past and are a port of our flesh and blood as it were. The 
object of imiversity education both for men and women ought to be 
rather a reeonstruction of our own past in the light of the changed conditions 
of the modem world than a total disregard of the past and an attempt to 
build a new world of our own in a croze for western Tnimkny. Our past, 
the past of every other nation, consistB of many good things mixed up in- 
evitablv with evil ; and the world of modem science is likewise twiuIa up of good 
and evil things most intimately mingled with one another. Under such ctrmim- 
stoiices our obj ot in university training , always ought to be in the first place 
to enable our s'udents to adaptthemaeives to the life of to-day, whiohin- 
volves a general knowledge of the past as well as cf the present, and in the next 
place to give a speoiolised training in particular branches of knowledge. 
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Dutta, Rabinsiu. Mohan — contd. — Gesses, Patrick. 


(ii) Prom Uiu utiuidptwt it is neoemory that in aecondaary sdhoola the training 

given to women should be difierent from that given to men, and in the unlver* 
sity stage the method of training women should be different from the method 
of traioiog mtm. 

The function of Beoondory oohools should be viewed from two different angles of 
vis'on. Th^ prepare atudanta for universii-y life; thov prop ire boys and 
girls, who ore unable to prosecute studies in the University, for the struggles and 
needs of worldly life. In the case of women in this country, as they marry at a 
very early age, and have to look after domestic affairs as soon as they enter 
married life, they in most oases are unable to complete their course of studies in 
secondary school^ and the secondary schools for girls as they ore at present do 
not prqiare them for the duties of domestic life. 

(iii) Therefore, though from the standpmnt of uiversity education the work done in 

seoon !aiy schools need not bo different in the case of women from that 
done in the cose of men, from the othra standpoint indicated above there ought 
to be a difference. This requires that our girN, in their school career should 
not only have an intellectual equipment that would moke them fit companions 
for their educated relatives, but cdso acquire some knowledge of things that is 
necessary in domestic management and in the life of maternity, which begins 
very early in life in this country. Their course of studies in secondary schools 
should, therefore, not oidy include Indian liiston', the geography of the world, 
arithmetic, books on contempor.ary Indian national life and citizonsliip. and 
elementary principles of science, but also books on Indian domestic duties, on 
Indian feminine ideals, on the livws of health, duties of m.stornity. and prao- 
tical tnuning in needle work, cooking, etc. A knowledge of the Knglish language 
will also bo necessary for tliem for the right and proper understanding of their 
brethren who receive on English education and often express their ideas in 
English. 

In the Brohmo Girls’ School at Calcutta, and the Mahakali Palhsola, instruotion is 
given to girls to some extent on the lines suggested by me, but much still re- 
mains to be done. 

Mess life or hostel life for femalo students in India is not atoll desirable at present. 
It is prolifio of nothing but evil couscnuencos on Indian domestic life ; and unduly 
anglicues the mind of young female students without any corresponding gain, 
(iii) The university educition of females in Bcngnl, if it is rcall\ meant to he popular and 
widespread, cannot bo effectively advanced by the establishment of colleges 
like the Bethune College; for ahnost none except Brabmo and Christian ladies, 
who again are an insignificant minority in Bengal, wQl ever attend them. For 

• the spread of university education among females, who do not. like the Brahmo 
and Christian ladies come out of the purdah, the Uiiiversity mu.st employ a 
number of touring female tutors, teiwh the students at their own homes, and 
supply them with books of reference from n common lending library meant exdn- 
sirdy for them. This system of touring Lady tutors ^honld be adopted by 
secondaiy schools for ilie femalo students of their higher classes ; .'L-c, >i.s man3' 
of these are married, before they finish their comve of education in secondary 
schools ; after marriage they are not allowed to attend any public school. 

The system of tonring female tutors tried by Christian missionaries in this province 
has been found to work effectively ; whereas the establishment of oolleges like 
the Bethune College or the Bavenshaw Girls’ College at Cuttack has been usdess so 
far as the majority of the population is concerned. 

Qeddes, Patbice. 

■ !niu peouliority is a question of the psychology of the sexes even more than of tbdr 
psyohology, and, of conrse. of both witmn their place in social and moral life. As 
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QUESTION 23. 


GsDDJis, Fatbiok — coHtd , — OkosAi Pbatapcasbea — Ghosh, Bucaii Chandha. 


I believe that our ouiricula demoralise men so I am convinoed not merclj_ b; 
statistics, but by lifelong observation, that they sterilise women; and this to a serious 
extent, in every sense at that Hord. Again, as but a sin^e illustration of the contrast 
of stupes, a man's view of ecanomica is ^ “ Ihe produoidan, distribution, and con- 
sumption of wealth;” and a docile parrot-woman learns this, more precisely, and 
“ does well in the examination." But a thinking woman begins with its consumption 
and comes to family budgets, etc., beyond mere money wages. 

Every study is thus bisexual in its perspective; and that universities do not see 
this is only another example of tiicir present senilescenoe. Yet with this view, I 
believe all iho more in tbe mutual education of the sexes, as well as in theii' in- 
dependent needs and disciplines. 

Those auBuers ore, however, already so long that I cannot continue this subject 
nor enter into its details. Enough if I emphasise the above views as suggesting a 
^tinmiigh distrust of those educationists who forget that Apollo and Pallas are not 
mere sexless ideals of culture. 


GnOSA, PaATAPCAXDRA. 
(iil) The paucity of highly educated men. 


Ghosh, Bihal Chandb-v. 

(i) A greater relaxation as regards attendance at lectures and college examination*' 
is required in the ca^e oflodiea. An " Aegrnlat" degree may be given to such 
candidates when recommended by the principal and the professors. 

(li) Special faeilitie& are required for women in — 

(a) Troiniiig ob teacher!), especially as school teachers. 

lb) Medical education. 

(c) SeienUfio training. 

id) Tioiuing in mnsic and domestic Foience. 

(e) Training in certain tocbnologio.il subjects, e.y., embroidery and designing, and 
agiiculture and dairy farming 

(/) Training in nursing and sanitary tcienco and miduifeiy. 

A di^oma in i ursing, another in sanitary science for health sisitorB, another, in mid- 
wifeiy would go a great deal to make thepe professions “respectable “ and, therefore, 
popular with educated women of the better classes. 

(lii) Tbe difficulties and needs are — 

(а) The question of conveyances to and from the college. 

(б) The question of rcaidence. 

These two are best solved by locating ladies' colleges in distriot townt>. 

(c) The question of physical cxcrrisc and rerreation. 

(d) The question of the strain of examinations. * 

Under the present system women do better when they take three years over the usual 
stages instead of two.' 

Por tho adequate and-proper discussion of these questions, and for first-hand opinion 
OR all matters pertaining to the edneation of women, women graduates should be re- 
presented on the Senate and tho boards of studies, and one at least should sit on the 
Syndicate. A beginning in this direction has been mode by induding the principals of 
the Bcthnne and Diocesan oolleges on the post-graduate councQ in arts. An extension 
of this proceeding is needed in dPthe departments of the University. 
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Ghosh, Bai Hahinath, Bahadur — Ghosh, Jhahchakdba — Ghosh, Rai Bahadur Nisi 
Kahta — Goswaui, Beaqabat Kuhab, Sastii — Goswami, Bai Sahib Bidhubhusan. 


Ghosh, Bai Habinath, Bahadur. 

(ii) Doctors and samtarians. 

(iiD The purdah system and early marriage constitute special difficulties in the 
matter of the higher education of women. 

Poverty is another difficulty. People naturally prefer to educate their boys well 
knowing that in future they will make tiiem happy and comfortable in their old age 
and glorify their family, wl^t the girls after marriage will be at the mercy of others. 
These difficulties, I am afraid, all stand seriously in l£e way of expansion of education, 
high or low, among women. 

In the matter of the education of girls there is also another important need for more 
boarding houses where girls of school-going age can have accommodation. There are 
many among the richest of this countiy who are quite capable of bearing the e]q)ense 
of the hi^er education for their girls, and ore not believers in early marriages, but 
they do not find places where ihm ^Is can bo kept and trained in high education or in 
a sanitary mode living. 


Ghosh, Jnanohandba. 

I think there should be a separate university for women. But, if that be not 
feasible, their courses of study should be made different from, and much simpler than, 
those for men. 


Ghosh, Rai Bahadur Nisi Kakta. 

(i) Some clcmentoiy courses should be provided in domestic hygiene, domestic 

economy, sanitation, cookery, and sewing. 

(ii) In Medicine. 


Goswami, Bhaoabat Euuae, Sastri. 

(ii) Under the customs of the countiy Indian women do not enjoy the same freedom 
of movement as western women, especially after childhood. Yet in the interests 
of the whole country and the race, they must bo educated. Conditions, therefore, 
must be brought into being which will make possible wider and wider diffusion 
of education among women. Starting a large number of now institutiana exclu- 
sively for the education of women, and providing facilities for them, apart 
from boys, ore certainly necessary. Lower tuition fees and suitable arrange- 
ments for conveyance where necessary are some of these facilities. 

The most important step in the training of women, however, must bo taken in the 
direction of the introduction of a somewhat different curriculum for girls. Along 
with some general cduoation girls must be taught things which will be of service 
to them in their womanhood. They should bo trained according to their liking 
in useful arts and handicrafts. Tide will enable them to cam a livine in case of 
, necessity and, in any case, will provide them with possible sources of income. 

There should ^o be facilities for the training of widows in such institutions for 
obvious reasons. Where necessary, they should bo trained free of all charges, 

Goswami, Bai Sahib Bidhubhusan. 

(ii) Such women as study medicine, la-w, etc., as the avocation of their life should 
receive a liberal education ; and fooflitieB for such education should be afforded 
to them by starting women’s colleges and hostels under the control of qualified 
lady principeds, teachers, and superintendents. 
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QUESTIOH 23. 


Goswiio; Bad Sahib BiDnuBiciTjAK— con/d. — Goswasiy, Habidas — Guba, Jitkb 
Chandra — Gdha, Rajanieanta — ^Ualdab, Dr. Hibaiai« 


(iii) The sooiol Bjstom oi tho Hindua and iho Muh mm aiiana atands in the way of their 
women prodceuting studios in public schoohi beyond a certain standard attain- 
able by them before they arc mitrriod. Withui this limit they should receive 
such tiaining at uould make them thrifty, God-icaruig and considerate honso- 
wives, faithful u ivos, luving and noble-hoartcd mothers, and a source of blessing 
to the houses or Inmihes uith uhich then lot may be cast by the irrevocable and 
sacred ties of moiriage. 


GoSWAUY, Hasidas. 

(i) The education that is provided for |^1 b should not be of the same type as that 
for bqys. Xhe existing system does not take note of this fundamental prin- 
ciple and shape the curse for girls accordingly with a view to train them for 
their future position as wives and motiierB. It is not wise to implant in them, 
by means of education, tastes which they would not have an opportunity to 
gratify in their after-life, and thus to sow the seeds of future discontent and 
discora. The efieot of ^s indiscriminate imparting of high western educa- 
tion to our girls has had the unfortunate result of unsexing our educated women 
and of denationalising them, — a result bad enough even in tho case of boys, 
but infinitely worse in the case of future mothers. 

(ii) 'While, therefore, university education may be provided only for those w^ are 
to become teachers and doctors the education of the majorify should be subh as 
to pr^are them for the duties of wifehood and motherhood. 

Bearing these principles in mind I would confine their eduoation to religious and 
moral instruction, a thorough literary knowledge of the vernacular, a decent 
working knowledge of Engli^, a simple scientifie eduoation in tho laws of sani- 
tation, hymene, rearing un of children, and first aid; some art, as musio, 
painting, drawing, or nee^ework to fill the idle hours of life; and plenfy of 
physiou exeroiae. 

Gttha, Jites Chandka. 

.There ought to be a women’s college in e . ery distriol in Bengal and two or three 
suoh colleges in Talcutta 


Gttha, BAjAinKANTA. 

(,]} Education for women should be of two types in BengaL Up to the matrioulat'on 
standard the courses of study should be identical for all students, male and female. 
At the university stage there should be a bifuroation. The object of the one fype 
should bo to provide for the higher studies of such of the girls os are physic^ly 
and intellectually capable of profiting by them, and that practically on the same 
footing with their brothers. As tho number of these will not be large there 
ought to be a second type which will aim at giving the bulk of the female students 
a training uhich u ill ciiablc them to fulfil their legitimate functions in tho family 
and society, and to be good wu cs and mothers. The onrricnla for this should 
include domestic hygiene, physiology, child-psychology, first treatment of 
diseases and oceidents, and other alli^ subjects, with E^lish as a compulsory 
subject ; and logic, history, philosophy, the olassios and economics os optional ; 
and the speoiadised course should be divided between the LA. B.A. 
examinations. 


Ealdab, Dr. Hiralal. 


(i) The oourses of study should bo the some for both men and women. 
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Halsab, Umbs Chakssa— Holl.\:!td, Bev. W. E. S. 


Baudab, Umes Chandba. 

(i) The Univerbity should modify its ruica imd regulations in the cose of female students 
so as to give a great Btimidua to the spread of female education.. The University 
should not only meet the re uirements of women, but it should take the lead 
in the matter. • Hindu women may be educated so that thc^ can perform efficiently 
their legitimate duties in their married state and so that they con cam their liveli- 
hood when they become -widows. 

<(11) Educated young men nowadays deiiire that their brides should be well-educated, 
know music and have some knowledge of donic-stie aifaiis. Hoiiy guardians 
-who wont to give their daughters in marriage to liigldy educated j’oung men are 
willing to give their girls higlicr cdiieation at IcasL up to the matricidation stage. 
Ill the abwnce of any better course snitaiile for girls, the boys' course will be 
not unacceptable. But that course can be so modiliecl as to suit the special re- 
/{uiiements of girls. Thcic is a gi-eat demand for music. Here, as in Europe and 
America, music should lie made one of the subjects for the matriculation course, 
•(‘iitting-out and milking of g.armcnts is a subject which tvill be highly popular 
with the pupils, uheir guardians, mid the goueral public. It is also essential 
for our overy-day life. Domestic economy should also be included in the curri- 
culum. An additional subject in fieugiili, containing extraetd from the great 
Hindu and Muhammadan ciiies and the lives of dLsliuguidlied Hindu and Muham- 
madan women, will greatly add to the iioiiularity of the coni'se. These subjects 
may be prescribed hiKtcad ot additional muthcm.aticd and classieul languages. 
Til'* present standaid in mathematics for the mutricnl ilion courec is enough lor 
the girls. In the case of boys the standard should be raised, but in The case 
of girls it should be retained. In the case of girls teoehing and examination 
in all subjects exc^t English must bo through the medium of the vernacular 
oven if the same concession be not granted to hoys. The present age-limit 
is an insuperable obstacle to the progress of higher cdncatioii among women. 
The girls of the upper clasaes of Hindu society are now generally married between 
tlie ages of fourteen and sixteen. It is pretty certain that most of these girls 
would read up to the standard of the >rntTicnlation examination at least if they 
were permitted to appear at it before their marriage. This privilege shonlil bo 
grant^ only to jntrdahnashin Hmdu and Muhammadan women and not to Brnbnio 
and ChrisUiui girls. To prevent any abuse of this coiicouion it may bo ruled 
(hat no female candidate will he admitted to the college eoiirse before sho is sixteen. 
The number of gu'ls’ high schools is too small : moreover, Hindus are unwilling 
to send their girls to boarding houses. Tho senior mistresses of girls' middle 
English Bchoolc, who are generally graduates and under gradiiales, are quite com- 
petent to coach girls for the matriculation cxnmiiMtion. iSpeeial permission 
nuiy, therefore, bo granted, wiicn occasion arises, to girls to appear ut the mtilri- 
culation examination from such girls’ middle English seliools ; without this 
facility the mere permission to appear ns a private ntiident will be of no praetic.d 
value. The girl will get no instruction for want of a tutor, the guardians being, 
on principle, unwUling to have their girls coached by a private male tutor. The 
examination should he held in the girls’ native town or rill.ige cycn if that place 
be not the centre of examination for uutic caudidiitcs. Tho examination 
should be lield in the girls' school premises and never in tho boys’ school. In the 
absence of a girls’ school, the examination may be licid nt the candidate's home 
under proper supervision. 

.(iii) The peculiar difficulties are the sanaiia system, early marrhige. and caste prejudices. 
Women need education in domestic economy, hj^iciic, and religion. 


HOLLAltD, Rov. W. E. S. 

(iii) Early marriage and the pnrdah system interpose very heavy obatadlaa in toe 
way of the spread of higher education among -women. 
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QUESTION 23. 


HolIiAnd, Rev. W. B. R. — eontd. — HodiiAiK, Wahed. 


My experience of Indian men induces me to beUeve that their cordial co-operation 
in female education trill not be secured till the curriculmn of girls is of a more 
prsotioal nature than that at present obtaining. And the deplorable hygienic 
(xmditiona of Indian female and child-life make education in hygiene doubly 
DeoesBary. 


Hossaik, Waned. 

(i) In considering this question one cannot shut one’s eyes to the requiroments of the 
Indian home. As our females live uitliin jtuidnh their education should be 
])".ictlcal nith reference to tiie position uhidi they t\ ill fill in social life. The life 
and ocoupatiou of Indian ladies are quite different from those of their Bucopeon 
sisters. Thrir education and training should, thereiore. chieflv be considered 
from the Indian point of vicn'. The question then .arises as to uhethor theii 
edneation should he the some as tliat ot Indian bo\'s. Having regard to the con- 
ditions of the Indian life and oriental manners and customs it seems to me 
t<iat the system of education for Indian girls sliould ho different from that of 
Indian hoys and tliat tuo distinct courses of studios ‘dtould bo framed for our 
boys and girls respectively. Tlie same sort of education at ill hardly servd the 
purpose for tthioh it is intended. While aiming at culture and liberal education 
the courses of study intended for Indian girls should consist of more good book" 
on domestic economy, ha'giene, sanitation, nursing, home treatment, housekeeping, 
itc., and of less mathematics, trigonometry, physics, and other cognate subjects. 
The practical tide of their training slionld receive prominent attention, and their 
courses of study should be leavened vvith religious subjects. 

(ii) Tlic tolloaing remark made in the report of 1016 in respect of education for thcgirl^' 
o^ the domiciled Buropean and Anglo-Indian communities are equally, rather 
more forciblv. applicable to the education of Indian >.irls : — 

‘‘ The domestic training ot tho girls of the domiciled European and .-^nglo-Indian com- 
munities has become economically indispensable. The lailureto recognise this 
and a tilly tendency to sot tar too much store on the .icquitition of ' accom- 
(ilishments ' have been productive of a great deal of mischik and misery. Tlie 
recognition pf the fact that it is an essential port of tiio funetion of every girls’ 
school to equip each of its pupils iiith at least some elementary know]e4ge of, 
and capacity tor, household mffiagement need not interfere in tlie least uith 
the intellectual development of tho girls.” 

Domestic training should be a special feature of a girls’ school. What an Indian home 
requires is a good housenife and the course ot studies sliould bo framed 
accordingly. 

The Government of India in their resolution dated the filet February 1913 have also 
recognised the principles nhicli sliould be adopted in the cutri^um for Indian 
girls. Those principles may bo stated as folloivs ; — 

(u) The education for girls should bo p.cactical -with reference to the position -which 
they jiill fill in social life. 

(b) It should not seek to imitate tlio education suitable for boys, nor tiiould it 

be dominated by examinations. 

(c) Special attention tiiould bo paid to hygiene and the surroundings of social life. 

(d) Services of women should be more froely enlisted for instruction and inspection. 

If Government really desire to extend the benefits of education to Indian girls and 
to pvrdah women the Bducation Department should adopt suoh metliods of 
imparting education as will be acceptable toall classes of people. The education 
itself should be more lively and more “ procb'eal witli reference to tlie position 
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HosaAiN, WAnxD — contd . — ^Hvntkb, Mam — Hydam. M. a. N. — The Hon’ble 

Justice Sir Au. 


-whirh tlin girls vill fill in social life.’*!, therefore, take this opportunity of 
making the folloti'ing suggestions for tiie consideration of the authorities : — 

(A) The education of Indian girls diould aim more at domestio training with re- 
ference to tlicir home life and the present tendency to acquisition of artificial 
accomplishments diould be discouraged. 

(Jl) A .special syllabus for girls should be prepared dealing, among others, with subjects 
which will give an idea of domestio requiromouts and impress &em with the 
reqionsibilities of the Indian home life. It diould contain subjects of general 
interest, as well as rules of conduct with reference to religious practices daily 
observed in their homes. In the case of scliools or mcditaba meant for girls 
the policy of religious neutrality diould not be allowed to interfere. 

(C) The courses of study diould be so hnined as to enable a girl to go up for univer- 
sity education and examinations, and there should be no bar in tlie way 
of her choodng tlie courses of study prescribed for Indian boys, as our country 
requires well-trained female doctors, teachers, niidwivos, etc. ^ 


Hunteb, TtfAwir. 

• 

(i) I do not think that any of the foregoing remarks require modification in respect 

of the needs of women. 

(ii) and (iii) I have nothing to say under these heads whicli would be other than a 

superfluous excursion into the obvious. A good deal has been done in Madras 
in recent years for the higher education of women. There ore m the oity of 
Madras two well-stalfcd and well-equipped colleges for W'omen giving instruction 
up to the degree standard. Both are full to overflowing. Thero are two smaller 
women's colleges in the mofusil. Xo doubt the Commission will visit the two- 
women's colleges when it comes to Madras. 


Hydari, M. a. N. 

(i) No, except that the argument for using tlie vernacular as a medium of iO' 

struotion is even stronger in tlio case of women than of men. 

(ii) Tlie xirofession of teaching, inediciiio and social sen-ice. 

(iii) The zanana system and the necessity for providing conveyances or locating. 

collegiate institutions near the places where tlio lady students lire. 


Imam, The Hou'blc Justice Sir ..Vli. 

(ii) Thero ore various colleges that traiu up girl students for degrees already existing 
in Bengal. It would be dcsbablc to have a central college for the education of 
girls alone if the expenses of such an uudeilaking could be met. But the number 
of girl students at present studying for the higher degrees is so small that the 
loi'ge expenses involved in a separate institution would hardly be justified. 

To me the question of women's education seems to be of as great interest as that 
of men. But it also seems to mo necessary to bear in mind the position that 
women oocupy in our social system. The first need seems to me to make our 
women better wives and mothers than they arc now. Por iillcction and dei-otioii 
to their household duties the women of India could hardly be bettered. What 
they lack is a better knowledge to perform the task that society domands of them. 
For such purposes the Keva Sadan iiislitutions of Mrs. Banade in the Bombay , 
Prosidenoy and the Women’s University of Professor Korve of Pooaa seem to me 
more useful than a mere degree of the Calcutta University mth high honouia in 
hydrostatics. To cony on institutions like those successfully would, I think, 
be beyond the strength of our Government univenities. 
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QXmS’ClOK *23. 


ludiou Aasociatiou, Calcutta — Ibons, USaa M. V. 


Indian Association, Calcutta. 

(i) The educational nccdit of women vary. There may he many women who wiU 

devote themsclros to the ordinary univerRity courno tor the acquisition of higher 
knowledge ; there may be others again who may have to make a living out of 
such a study. But to the generality of women who want to moko themselves 
useful at homo a dillercnt course of education will have to he designed. 

(ii) To this part of the question the rocommi-ndations of the Dacca University Com- 

mittee generall}' furnish a good answer in principle. 

The question of co-.! is of great importance. 

If tho additional course recommended by the Dacca University Committee be 
found too hoavy to be taken along with the regular university course students 
may he allowed to choose their subjocts from the university and the additional 
courses. Tho residt of the exominat'oiis in tho suhjocts chosen will entitb tho 
student to ccrtiKcatcs oi efiicicnc} . 

There is no lU'ovi-ion for imxiarthig scienlilic education to women in Bengal. 

(hi) (a) Thopttrt/aknysicm. 

(6) Kfrly mairiugo. 

(c) Tho end of all education with marriage. 

(rf) General apathy in tho matter of giving higher education to women. 

But tho conditions set forth above arc fust changing in favour of education for 
women in this country. 


Iboks, iliss M. V. 

(iiij There are special difiBcultics with regard to the higher education of women : — 

(a) The purdah system, which especially amongst tho Muhammadans limits the 

school life of every girl. Tliis could partly be remedied by encouraging 
younger children to attend school. 

(b) The universality of the marriage system. The great majority of teachers 

many, which means that they undertake dual responsibilities. Amongst 
schod children early marriage again closes their school career. 

(o) Tho lack of trained teachers, without which the schools cannot improva. This 
is the crux of the educational problem at present. There ore only two 
training centres for the whole of Eastern Bengal. Of these four students 
from the Eden Training Class presented themselves for examination this 
year. Six students from the Kalimpong Training Class, which is exclu- 
sively for Hindi-speaking students. There should bo secondary training 
centres attached to the schools at divisional head-quarters and primary 
training schools attached to the schools at district head-quarters. At present 
there is a total lack of facilities for the training of teachers. 

(d) Lack of hostel occommodation for the existing teachers. The impossibility 
of recruiting teachers unless adequate protection is given to iihem. 

{a) The schools existent will not improve until the inspectorate is strengthened. 
There is one inspectress and four assistant ii^ectresses in control of three 
large divisions comprising Eastern Bengal. There are about 6,6S9 primary 
schools, 16 middle schools, and 3 high schools under their control, apart 
from the numerous aanana centres to be visited. The inspbetorate should 
be strengthened by appointing a chief mspeotresa for each division. At 
present there is o^y one inspectress for the Dacca, Chittagong, and Baj- 
shahi divisions, on area comprising some 47,263 square miles. There is no 
mfians of rapid communioation in a district intersected by many large 
rivers. There should be at least three assistant inspectresses under earn 
inspectress and a special assistant inspectress to look after the Konatia 
work which could be developed were it sufficiently organised. 
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Iboks, Miss M. V — oniil. — Iyxb, The Hon ble Mi. Jusiice T. V. Seshaoisi — 

J AIiQj. 


(/) Lastly, the problem of primary education needs consideration. The cunieulum 
needs to be more elastic as in such a large area uouditious of life ore very 
varied. A. number of peripatetic teachers might be trained so as to visit 
the schools inaccessible at present to the existing inspecting staff. 


Iter, The Hou’ble Mr. Justice T. V. Seshaqiri. 

(i) The couiSB of study for Indian iiomen should be different from ihat prescribed 
for Indian boys. Upon one matter my mind is very clear and that is in the 
case of Indian girls a high degree of knowledge in English should not be in- 
sisted on. Their training should be, as far as possible, in, and through, the 
vernaculars. Indian girls of this presidency are not able to attend schools 
alter their twelfth or thirteenth year and their education has to be completed 
within u. period. If, therefore, we should compel them to study a foreign 
language, and get all (heir higher knowledge through its medium, we would be 
practically denying them such knowledge altogether. Moreover, the sort of 
education which women of this country stand in need of is not the same os 
that which boys aim at. Ordinarily, Indian girls do not seek employment as 
a means of Uvelihood, and they ore Mmost all of them married and their com- 
forts and conveniences are looked after by their husbands. What is wanted of 
Indian girls is the capacity to manage the affairs of the household, to bring 
up their children, to attend to the eauitary requirements of their homes, and 
to be helpmates to theii husbands in the woik they have to do. No doubt, they 
should have some knowledge ot English in order to enable them to converse 
with their English sisters and pick up useful information from English books, 
Lut that is a very secondary matter. The main object that should be kept in 
mind is to make them useful helpmates to their husbands and a real source of 
■nspiration to their ohildren. No doubt, there will be an advantage in co- 
education in the case of those who aspire to beoomo teachers or devote them- 
selves to Booial service. But the number of this class of girls would be very 
limited indeed. For them no special facilitica need be provided lor. They can 
take their chance along with the hoys. However, in regard to one department 
of knowledge, they ^ould, I think, be given spemal faoilltieB, and that is in 
legord to medicine. 

The lying-in ho«pital and the Medical CollegB should provide special oourses of train 
mg for Indian girls who are not willing to undergo a regular oourae of study 
for the medical degree. A certificate or a diploma from the college authorities 
testifying to their fitness will enable them to earn an honest livelihood and be 
of uae to their sisters. 


Jalil, Abditl. 

(ii) In the design oljhoir courses special attention should bo paid tcytheir needs and 
requirements, which are : — 

(a) General knowledge of the subject. 

(b) The principles of h\gicne and household management and practical training 

in them. 

(e) The aeveral arts suitable for indoor work. 

The special conditions prevailing in India demand that w hile the colleges and other 
institutions for men may also bo open to women there should be separate 
collies established for the latter. 

(d) Higher female education should be particularly looked after by a eom- 

mittoe appointed by the University. 

(e) There should be ootablished more training colleges for women. 

(/) Provision for scholarships shonld be made. ^ 
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QX7ESTI0N 23. 


•Iaul, Abdul — eontd . — Johnston, Mn. A. B. 


{g) The Government and the ITnivcr<iity should seek more co-operation oi the people 
in the advancomont oi female education. 

(A) Separate hostels, with purdah provisions, for women. 

(iii) The peculiar difiScultiea and needs which aficct the higher education of women 
in India are : — 

(а) The purdah system, aflccting the Muslims iu particular and, to a certain extent, 

other communities in gonerid. 

(б) The custom ot early marriage among the Hindus. 

(c) Lower status in society aoo^ed in general to women. 

\d) The prejudioes among the men against the education of women on account of 
the want of education in the former. 


Johnston, Mis. A. B. 

(i) The answer is “ Yea,'’ particularly with regard to : — 

The callings and professions which are necessary for service to. and the advance- 
ment of, India, and for which a high degree of training are required, such as : — 

(a) Teaching — particularly in primary schools. They con teach better in the 

vernacular than Engh'ah women. 

(b) Medicine. 

(c) Nursing. 

(Every endeavour should be made to raise the status of doctors and nurses.) 

It is obviously important that there should be on army of women trained in these 
three professions to enlighten, help, and succour the many millions of ignorant, 
suffering, and helpless women in zanoiias. Men cannot do the work, and it is no 
use asking or expecting the women to come out of purdah yet. It will be, and 
wisely so, a slow process. 

(iii) The custom of early marriage creates difficulties in training girls for profebsions that 
need long experience bdore they can do any real good. NevertWess, good 
anlaiiea, to induce girls to remain in their professions and in the cose of nurses 
to minimiso temptation, and comfortable hostels with bright social life, will help 
to solve the difii^ty. 

The University should recognise both degrees and diplomas in domestic science and 
home arts for women. 

A degree should be granted oftw a four years' course. 

A diploma should be granted after a two years’ course. 

Degrees should be cither a science degree or an arts degree. 

If a sdenco degree then only domestic science subjects would be studied. 

If an arts degree the domestic science subjects wnuld be substituted for certain 
subjects if| groups A and B of the present syllabus which aie often quite useless 
and most irksome to many girls. 

The syllabus in doinestio science and home arts is sufficient for an honours course 
if desired. Every effort must be made to kill the idea that domestic science mains 
only cooking, (thiggcsted syllabus hcrownth.) The diploma (two years’ oourse) is 
intmided for girls who want a training for home duties, but not for a professional 
life. 

Suggested syllabus in : — 

' Domestic science and home arts. 

Science — 

Physiology. 

Hygiena 
Nature study. 
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JoHNNTOS, Mi8. a B. — conUl. — ^Kabvi!, D K. 


Child study— induding psychology, great educational lefomers, kmdesgsften 
methods of teaubiiig, child's health and uelfaie — ^physical and monJ. 

Bugenics. 

Citizenship. 

Study of writers on art — e.g.. Buskin and William Morris. 

Ayto ' 

Cookery — including food values, adulteration and preservation of foods. 

first sM and siok nursing. 

Needlework and cutting-out. 

Music. 

Art — including applied act in needlework, house decoration, and dress. 

Housewifery — ^in this climate girls need not take such a rigorous practical course 
as in England, but they sliould at least know how things ought to be done, 
by “ doing ” for themselves. 

A domestic science and home arts collie should be established as part of tire ITni- 
versity, where girls could attend a certain number of hours per week for on arts 
degree and receive instruction in thmr other degree subjects in the residential 
arts college. 

Domestio science students should be residential in the domestic scieace college. 

Diploma students will probably be home or day students, but it should be made 
possible for them to be residential. 

Tiiero is a great desire on the ])art of many Indians that Indian women should be edu- 
cated, and an educated Indian woman is usually sought in marriage by an educated Indian 
— ahe is, in fact, in gre.\t denumd. NevertheleBS, Indians criticise very eevecely the 
kind of ^uoation often obtained m English schools. An Indian, primorly, requires a 
woman to be domesticated and his complaint is that girls learn extravagance at school 
and college, get lazy, w’ant a multitude of unnecessary servants, lie on their backs all 
day and read novelSvaro ignorant of all things domestic (or feign ignorance) because tb^ 
have hod an English eduoation ! In addition, they get out of touch with their own women 
and understand them less than a sympathetio Engliahwoman. 

This is not a protest against the higher education of Indian women, but a protest 
against a false and artificial education, unfitting them for living the fullest life. There 
is a school in Calcutta w here the girls think it below their dignity to attend Indian cookery 
classes, end do not wish to learn the subject at all unless English dishes ore taught and 
an English gas stove used !* Tliey arc equally ignorant, and willing to be ignorant, on the 
subject of child welfare, education, diecijihne. and training. A young married girl came 
to me the other day to know what clothes she should make and how she should make 
them — for her first baby. (ISho hod passed her L A., and was in her fourth year at oollnge 
when she left to be married.) When I expressed surprise that she did not know how to 
make a few baby’s clothes she said : — “ How can I know ; I have never eeen a baby 
washed and dressed in my life and I have never made a baby’s garment ? 1 have been at 
MkodaU my life.” This last remark was hitonded os an excuse for her ignorance. 
It really condemns the education wo are giving girls in India. 

Of course, there are schoole ui England wh»e the same defects ore Be«i. but that is no 
excuse for imposiug a bod system on India. Men will be only too ready to educate their 
women and girls in India if the education they get is on sound lines — and India needs 
educated women more than educated men — women who underst,uid and have ptactised 
domestio economy, care and discipline of children, hygiene, siok nursing, first aid, and 
all those things which make home healthy, beautiful, bright, and happy. 

Eabye, D. K. 

(i) I would make on immediate exception in the cose of wromcn os regards the medium 
of instruction, as also the medium of examination in the Univeraity, for I think a 

'Soma kDowIadse ot EngUsh methods at cooking vould be very uietid and dcsInUe, Putlcnlnly kmlld 
cookery. 




QxmsTiON 23. 


Kabve. D. K. — conid. 


majority of Indian ladies wont liigher education for its cultnral value rather than 
for its Government servien value. Granting for argument’s sake that greater 
proficiency in English is acquired by using EngUsh as the medium of instruction 
and that this should be secured even at the colossal sacrifice of the nation's vitality , 
in the case of men, I think that tins loss of vital energ^i' ought not to be imposed 
upon all women dof-irous of getting sccondaiy and higher education for its cultural 
value. Those women who wish to acquire greater proficiency at the sacritice 
of vital powers will hiive the men’s courses open to them. But a department of 
instructing and examining \t omen in their vemacidars with English ns a compulsory 
subject of study should be immediately opened for women. This would lessen 
the stiaiii of higher education upon ladies which they feel to bo crushing. 
This foreign medium of instruction is the great stumbling-block in the advance- 
ment of highcr-eduoation. for women. - If thin option is given separate colleges 
for ladies con be started in different parts of a province os such colleges would 
not be very cosily. 

In this connection I would like to point out that the experiment of the Indian 
Women s University, though f short duration, is \ oiy eucouraguig. A college 
fur women has heen slarled at Hingno Budruk near Poona and is affiliated to the 
Indian Women's L'nivetsity and though it has not the advantage of Government 
Scinction and Govei'nment support it has attracted six students in tho second 
year class and ten students in the first year class. 1 am confident that this 
single college will send out a hundred lady graduates from the Indian Women's 
University in the ne.xt ten years from among Hindu ladies which the Bombay 
Univeniity is not expected to do in the some period. 

In the case of uomcn the same facility for medioal education should bo provided. 
Here, too the vernaculars ihould be made the media of instruction and examino- 
1 ion. The Medical College for Women at Delhi is of very little use to Hindu and 
Muhiiinmaihui women. The admission test there is harder than that at tho Grant 
^ledical College for men in Bombay. In the latter t-tudeuis aie admitted after 
studying for one year after the Matriculation and pus-iing the arts college ex- 
amination at the end of that 3'car. While at the Wdraen's Medical College at 
Delhi to Bccure admission to tho college department proper a student has to pass 
the arts test held at the end of two yc<rTs' stud}' after the Matriculation, 
diffieidtics and needs of Indian women Imve not been taken into oousideration. 
There ought to he separate women's colleges for their medioal instruotion through 
the media of tb.- vernacnlats. Theiu should be-a sub-assistant surgeon’s course 
and after that a course of higher education in medicine. All me^ol students 
in the elementary and higher stages should have enough a quaintonce with English 
so that now and then they may refer to English books when iieoessaiy. 
students should be odmittkl after they satisfy the entrance test of the 
University. 

(ii) In the field of medieme and pedagogics special facilities should be given to ladies 
by tho institution of s<'holar&hips. 

(iii) The m.sjority of women cannot spore .i time suflicienl for their education as 
marriage interrupts their studies. Efforts, therefore, have to be made to shorten 
the total period of their education. The liidiiin Women's University has taken 
this point into consideration and by mahing he vernaculars the media of instruc- 
tion in aU subjects other than English and English as a compulsory subject of 
study, the period of secondary educM:ion is made five years instead of seven years, 
and of higter education three years instead of four years without lowering the 
atoudard of general knowlerige. Thus, if a girl begins her primary education a^ 
six she con become a graduate at the age of eighteen or nineteen. 

To avoid all difficulties tho best way is to have separate examinations and degrees 
for women in tho same univeraify. The exceptional olaaa of women desiiing* 
tho same degrees as men will take up men’s courses of studies. 
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Lahibi, GofaIi Chandsa — ^Latif, Syed Asoiri^ Khan Bahadii>— M ahalanobib, 
Pbabanta Chahsba — Maht-vb, The Hon’ bio Sir Buay Chand. 


Laieebi, Qofai. Chandea. 

(ij The education of women need not, and should not, be on the same lines as 
those for men. Female education should aim at producing members useful 
to society, intelligently helpful to their husbands, capable of rearing good, 
healthy, and God-fearing children. They should also be able to take an in- 
telligent interest in the world's afiairs and progress. Those that may happen 
to have higher literary or scientific aspirations may be provided for in the 
colleges for males. 

(ii) Colleges for women should, therefore, teach English, Bengali, Sanskrit, Arabic, 
Persian, history, geography, arithmetic, algebra, geometry, hygiene, domestic 
economy, chemistiy, physics, and drawing. The standara should be as hi^ 
as that of the intermediate course. The whole* course may bo divided into 
middle English higher and senior stages. 

There should be medical colleges for women at convenient centres. For the present, 
one at Calcutta and another at Dacca may suffice. At these colleges both 
physicians and nurses should be trained. 


Latif, Syed Aedul, Xlian BahaduT. 

(iii) I do not think the time is yet ripe for the cstablishmont of a residential uni- 
versity for a-omen. peculiar social system under which they live does 

not permit them to attend school or college beyond a certain age. It is only 
the Christians and Brahmos that allow their womenkind to pursue higher 
rourses of study in the University. The courses of study ought to be different 
from those prescribed for men. Hygiene, literature, and fine arts are the 
subjects in which the girls should ho particularly instructed. Different courses 
of study and separate examinations for female students may be prescribed, 
and for this a separate university is not immediately necessary. 


Mahalanobis, Fbabanta Chandea. 

(ii) It is necessary to make provision for the study of the higher branches of house- 
hold science. In addition, training in domestic science is also desirable. 

The existing system is pressing too heavily on the physique of our women students. 
Considerable piodifieRtions cue necessary and, in this oonneotion, the fundamental biological 
differences between the two sexes should not be forgotten. 

The recommendations of Havelock Ellis in Man and Woman and in the sixth 
volume of Studien in the PeydoV-gy of Sec are generally applicable. For example, 
women should net be required to continue any severe intellectual work during their month- 
ly periods, and should be allowed conqilete rest during these periods. Then again, the 
methods of study should differ in eertain cases for the two sexes, depending on the sexual 
psychological differentiations. 

It is also necessary to make suitable provision for the higher education of married 
women. This may require an altogether new type of institution, but it is necessary in 
view of the prevalent custom of *' early ” marriages, in Bengal. 

Maetab, The Hon*ble Six Bijat Chand. 

(i) In the case of women agricultural, commercial, and technological training do not 
appear to be necessary in India. There is also hardly any field or any great 
demand for their higher education in the general line. 'To encourage female 
education free schools should be established in each district town where primaiy 
education will be imparted to the students, as well as praetical training in domestic 
industries and arts, such as accounts, needle work, cooking, pa intin gs and musio. 
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QUESTION 23. 


Mahtah, The Hon’ble Sir Buay Chand — eontd. — Maitba, Hbbambaohaitdha — 

Mat.t.tit, Dr. D. N. 


(ii) Women vho are studying mediciU^ should hare a higher training in soieuee. Besides 
this I do nut uuubider higher education ncccasaiy in any other deportment ot 
knowledge. 

(iii) The sonana ^tem, that is almost universidly present eroiywhere in Indio, and the 
prerailing custom of early marriage, preclude the possibility of higher education 
amongst women in India at present. 


Mateba, Hebambachandba. 

While lady students who seek univorsity degrees and diplomas should be required 
to go through the oouraes now prescribed by the University, provision ^ould 
be made for the teaching of epecud courses adapted to their peculiar needs, 
though the University should hold no examinations in them. 


Malue, Br. B. N. 

(ii) The Caloutta University has accepted the provision of ihe University of London 
that its degrees should be conferred on women on tiie aitTnn terms as on men. 
It is obviously a mistake. The conditions under which Indian ladies have 
to work ore so very different from those of men that, apart from all psy(^- 
logioal cansideratioDB, it would be an unsound position altogeiher to impose 
the some burdens on women as on men. 

Subjects like mu^c, drawing, painting, and domesiac ecxmomy should find a place 
in the curriculum for women. It should be remembers that the eduoailon 
of women should have in view culture more than in tiie ease of men, for in the 
case of the latter the work should also fit them for the various avenues of 
employment open to men. In Uie case of women the cnly work they will be 
called upon to do (under our present social conditions), if at aU, would be 
that of teaching. 

In tihe case of women, more than in the case of men. the peculiar surroundinCT of 
towns like Calcutta ore highly unsuitable. If colleges and BohoolB could be 
located in a healthy place, where the pupils could go about freely places like 
Giridih, Madhupur, and Siaidyanaih), half the diffi^ties conneoi^ with their 
education would be met. 

Li view of the special requirements of women, it would be desirable to inslitate 
separate teste for women. A boy of nzteen has only to attend to his studies 
and to physical exercise. A girl of sixteen has to attend often, in addition to 
her studies, to household duties (it is essential that she should learn them). 
She must also learn some music, etc.: she has, moreover, little opportunities 
for physical exercise, nor can she go about as boys can. To require her to 
submit exactly to (he some teste as boys is a mitfake. And this is what we 
have been doing so long. The education that we should provide should be, 
to quote the wcras of the late Beshub Chandra Ben : 

'* Specnally adapter to the requirements of the female mind and calculated to fit 
womtm for her position in society. It cannot be denied that woman requires 
special truning for the sphere of work and duty which is peculiarly her 
own. The development (rf the true type of Indian female dlmraotor, upon 
a plan of teaching at once national and rationsd, should be the primarv 
object sought.” 

But I have found from experience that neither girls nor their guardians can be 
induced to adopt a course of studies, however rational, that deports from that 
preseribed by the Universi^. 
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MaDouGAUL, Mjas Elbanob — Meera, Th-* Hon’ble Bai Uaeehdba CmuiraA* 

Bahadur. 


MoDougau., Mitss Euianob. 

(i) It Beems to me very important that for the preaent the oouiBea of study and ex- 
aminatlanB should be the some for men and women. As things stand now a 
different course for women would inevitably mean on inferior one. The time 
may come when nnivecaity-trainod Indian women may be able to express a 
corporate opinion on this matter ; bat they ore not yet numerous enough nor 
experienced enough to do this. 

Domestic training should not be given at the University. If the preaent simpUcity 
of Indian domestic life is to be preserved there is no value in elaborate instruc- 
tion in the preparation of food, laundry work, or dressmaking, etc. Simple 
lessons in hygiene, sick nursing, and the care of children ore exceedingly 
valuable ; but these should be given at school I^e great need of Indian women 
is to acquire habits of systematic, clear, and persevering thought, and to gain a 
greater acquaintance with the facts of history and smence. The present 
university courses are fairly well adapted for these purposes and no material 
change in them on behalf of women should be attempted for another ten years 
at least. 

<ii) Women need a large number of smaller residential colleges in arts and medicine. 
In the case of arts they should be tau^t chiefly by women who should shore 
their resideace and give a large degree of personal attention to the students. In the 
case of medicine it is hardly practicable that there should be many residential 
colleges for women as the cost is prohibitive. In some ports of Ih^ they wOl 
be obliged to take port, or all, of their courses in men’s colleges of medicine t 
but they should live in hostels managed, as for as possible, by medic^ women 
who should supervise their studies. It is important that the control of the 
hostels should be closely connected with the teachers of the women students. 

(iii) The great obstacles to the progress of women’s education ore : — 

(a) tikadition and public opinion, which discourage independent action on the port 

of women. 

(b) The influence of older women who are conservative in outlook and do not wish 

the younger ones to differ much from themsdves. 

(e) The custom of early marriage which — 

(A) Discourages a father from spending mon^ which might be used os a dowry 

on his daughter’s education, 

(B) Bemoves promising girls from schools just at the age whoi their independent 

mental life is beginning. 

(C) Cuts off the supply of women teachers at the root. 

(D) Prevents the growth of a sense of vocation and professional enthusiasm in 

young women teachers. 

(E) In many cases produces phymcol weakness and a nervous excitable tempera- 

ment in the offspring of such marriages. 


Mitea, The Hon'ble Bai Hahendba Chandea, Bahadur. 

fii) A separate university for women should be establisbed. Itinerant female 
leabheiB should be appointed in large numbers for training puTdatuuhin women. 
There should be a separate medical college for them. Colley and soho^ 
should be established for the training cf puTdahntuhin ladies. Borne industiiul 
arts on a small soale may be taught in scihoolB and ooUeges for women. With 
the exception of a few branches of study, such as law, engineering, mebhanioai 
engineering, and some technology, the same facilities for higher training^ should 
be provide for women as are suggested in the case of men.^ A umvendty 
for the education of women shall have no coniectioa with a university for the 
education of men. 


Sh2 
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QUESTION 23. 


Meisa, B>am Chaban— HIittbb, The Hon’bb Mr. Fbovash Chdii[dx&— Muxebjxb, 

Dr. AsmAMATH. 


Mitea, Bau Chaean. 

(i) As Indian women have not the some facilities for seeing the outside world as their 

fdlow male students they must lack in their knowledge of human nature and 
it is necessary that they should make up their dciiciencies by the study of history, 
biograph}', and other kindred subjects. 

(ii) Indian uomen, when they became mothers (and that is generally at on early age), 

have to manage their household affairs. To be able efficiently to manage these 
affairs it is only necessary tbnt they should hare some administrative capacities and 
a knowledge of simple arithmetic. Higher education is not necessary for any 
such purpose. 

Sttt 08 women may have tastes for learning like men the same facilities should be 
given to tlicm for higher education whenever th^ ore wanted. 


The Ilon’ble Mr. Peovash Chunbbb. 

(ii) For the higher eduaation of women in Indie two types diould be kept in 'view : — 

(а) For those who desire to take up a profession in lifOi suoh as the or 

the teaching profession, perhaps the type of men’s university ^ 'with sli^t 
modifications, may not be unsuitable. 

(б) For those whose object is to cultivate their mindi to train their oapaeitiesp 

and perhaps ultimately to occupy position of a cultured and intelligent 
housewife the training obviou&y should be different. For this l^o the 
necessities and the social custom of the Hindus fttid M iihuTwinqiift-ntt. 
should be taken into account in framing possible Bohemes. The purdah 
system, whether it be good oe bad, is on existing faotor and has to be taken 
into account. Arrangements for the teaching of grown-up girls in the 
Mananas, 'will have to be made either collectively or individually. But as 
to actual 'beaching it will be a question for public and Government to 
solve. The University, however, should merely prescribe standardised 
examinations to bo conducted in suitable places and under suitable condi- 
tions. The standard prescribed 'wU aim at developing the intelligence and 
the intellectual capacities of the students. Special stress should be 
upon hygiene, duties incidental to a housewife’s position, and the training 
of obildren. ^ Music, paintinc, and other fine aits may be presoiibed as 
optional subjects. A 'thorough knowledge of the vernacular and a working 
miowledge^ of Hinglish and mathoxnatics, Indian his'toiy, and geography 
sh^ld be insisted upon. For those who desire a higher standard of know- 
ledge, oriental classics and suitable scientific subjects may also be pre- 
scribed. ^ 


Mukerjee, Dr, Adittanath. 

(i) As rogords intellectual abilit'v and power of grasp, the girls of Bengal ore not 
inferior to the boys (I say this from my personal experience, as I was connected 
frith a ladies’ collego for some yoara). 

I would not, tho^efore. vary the standard in any way in the case of women, 
exrej^ that they may be allowed to take up, os minor optionid subjects, drawing 
paintiiMT, music, hygiene, sanitation, botany,eto., 

(ii) Greater facilities for women are required m the fields of medicine and teaching 
as these ore the two fields where their sorvicos are most urgently needed by the 
community. * 
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MmcBBJXii, Dr. AoirrAirATR — eoiUd . — Mukbbjeb, Radhakamal. 


(iii) The difficulties axe chiefly : — 

(a) The secluded life under the purdah system. 

(&) The custom of early motrisge which necessitates the withdrawal of a girl from 
school before she has completed even the rudiments of education. 

(e) The want of a sufficient number of qualifiod women teachers. 

These are among the oanses which retard the education of women. 


Mueebjez, Bashakamal. 

(u) The higher education of women in India ought to be adapted to the Indian ideals 
of womanhood. In India women are the natural guariians of home-life, of the 
interests of social parity and domestic hygiene and of the rights of children. 
Women in India are the natural guardians of the siek, the inoapables. and the 
unfortunates. Women here are also the natural guardians of the general regula- 
tion of the relations between the saxes which will weed out all forms of corrup- 
tion, uncleonlineas, immorality, and brutality. Higher education of women in 
India should be so built up os to develope the characteristic instinots of mother- 
hood that the home will then deepen and expand and reconstruct the whole 
society on an eu-psychic basis. It is only a small minority in the Indian 
population that tends to enforce early marriage and prohibits widow re-marriage, 
and does not permit the oceupation of women for livelihood. For the vast 
majority of the Indian women, the so-called backward dosses, provision should 
be made for training in the agricultural, commercial, and industrial employ- 
ments which are open to them in the existing economic organisation. Domestic 
arts and household indastrics carried on in the home by women coming from 
the upper dosses should receive special attention. Cotton-spinning and dress 
industry, lace- work and sewing, sriD receive attention, while such skilled industries 
like Uuuar and ends rearing and weaving, silk culture and silk industry, artistic 
embroidery, hand-weaving and all the divers occupations in which women are 
engaged at present should be taught and the vocational opportunities of our 
girls and women in our urban and rural communities should be extended and 
mode accessible to those who cannot for wont of hereditary training be engaged 
in these skilled or semi-skilled industries and turn to unskilled labour as that of 
the re/a or day labourer for livelihood. For the modem technical and engineering 
professions women are for the most port barred by instincts and by the 
nature of the work. But the University should afford special facilities to women 
for trainiug in medicine, law, and theology. Any development in this direction 
will meet with great response. Such steps as the following will also be 
welcome : — 

(a) The establishment of a special medical college for 'women. 

(b) The establishment of a special college to train women teachers. 

(e) The organisation of special courses of popular lectures by university professors 
for Avomen. Subjects pertaining to preventive medicine, hygiene, sex hygiene 
and edueation, sociology, and eugenics will receive special emphasis. 

(d) A practical system of home education should also be devised for girls who can- 
not attend schools or colleges after a certain age. 

Whether in home or in collegiate education the course of studios in the under-graduate 
stage should be somewhat as follows : — 

The Bcholastio branches obligatory for all should be Bengali, arithmetio and elements 
of book-keeping, hygiene and home sanitation, geography and nataonol history, 
Indiah family songs and romance, and Indian domestic and moral eoonomy. 
Lineal drawing a^ machine drawing should also be required. 
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Muxxbjxx, RashakamaIt— eon<i. — ^M tikebjx, Satish Ceaudba— Muxhebjeb, B. 


The indastrial instruction should contint of the follmring brsnehes ; — 

Coaking, doming, repairing, -washing, and ironing ; the performonco of daily and 
periodical domestic-religious duties and ceremonies, ornamental drawing. 
Courses in handicrafts and artistic industries should be adapted to the needs 
and opportunities of particular industrial or artistio occupations of -women 
in particular localities. General courses should be given in cutting, sewing, 
plain and artistic embioideiy, and hand and macldne--weaTing. 


Mueebji, Satish Chanska. 

(ii) Under the present circumstances of Bengal nothing ran be done specially for the- 
college education of women who may join the colleges of men if they want hi^er 
education. There should, howevec, he many more sohools for girls -where the 
method of education will be of a, suitable nature and quite different from -the 
methods followed in schools for boys. Heic I ran sunjly state the generdl 
principle that the Hindu girls arc to be educated in such .1 mamur that they aan 
afterwards become efficient housewites of Hindu households. 


Mushsbjeb, B. 

(ii) The University mi^t arrange for examinations in music, sewing, crooheting, eto. 
All the girls’ schools and colleges already provide ednestian in these direotionB. 
(iii) The peculiar difficulties ore ; — 

(a) Innate canservatism of the majority of the people— most orthodox fam{lie» 

now give their gbrls on elementary education, but at the same time they 
look almost with hmrar upon the idea of giving their girls a hi^er education 
by which is generally meant education -with a view to preparation for the 
-university examinotions. The line of demarcation between what eduoatian 
is, and what education is not permissible, in the case of girls is not very sharply 
drown in all cases. None of my students at the Diocesan College for Girls 
belong to very orlhodar Hindu families. Leaving aside the Huropean and 
other Christian girls in my classes, there are a certain number of Hindu girlsr 
but they certainly do not belong to very orthodox ffimilies for if they did 
so they would not have been in the ccdlege at aU. 

(b) Early marriage— which is inevitable in orthodox Hindu and Mudim families. 

A girl must be married at about the age of twelve and as soomaa die is married 
all her education stops. It is a common story which 1 hear, for instance^ at 
the Diocesan College, that such and such a girl who -was one of the best studenta 
ef the class left the college a few months ago and, on my enquiring as to the 
reason of it oil, the reply which my students .generally give me is : — " ^e 
has married and left the college. ” 

(e) Purdah system. 

(d) The absenee of the vemaonlaTB as the media of instraotiaa in secondary sohoola. 

The work of imparting female education in India may be carried on both in and outside 
the school-room. As a matter of fact, a good deal of liberal female education is 
given in Bengal by means other than in spools and coUegea The strict soeia] 
eystem which mokes the marriage of a girl rdigiondy compalaary at the age of 
twdve or so also puts an end to all hope of continuing -&e education of the 
ordinary Hindu girl beyond the age marriage. These two customs — vis., 
early marriage and the purdah system — ^practioally deny the ordinary Hindu 
girl all opportunities f<a a really liberal education. Henoe^ any praotical 
scheme of female education in India must clearly recognise two facts and 
provide for them, via: — 

(1) The rdigioas and sodal systems of Lidia moke — ond will continue to make 
ahrays in the future— the marriage of a girl compulsory at an early age 
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Mttkeebjxe, B. — CQitid. 


The qnestian of early marriage tras eshaustiTely comBidered in 1884-8fi as a 
result of the late Idr. M^bori’s note on the subjeot submitted to the Govern- 
ment of India in 1884, and it is nnneoessary for me to refer to it in detail 
here. 

(2) The purdah ^stem makes all sohoala and colleges praoticolly inaccessible to the 
vast majority of theEindu girls. 'whoareabove.ssy, twelve ondare married. 

Such beingthe dominant faotsof the situation with which we have to deal itisnecessary 
to provide a means of carrying female education into thesanana by means other 
than in schools and colleges. A wdl-considered and extensive arganiention 
under the control of Government mi^t be established — over and above the 
existing gills’ schoola and colleges— for the purpose of imparting instruction to the 
married Hindu girls in the xanana. Many private organisations are at present 
working ti ith that object and I ^ve bdow a brief account of some of them. 

• But the scope of their work must necessarily be limited. E the State wore to 
undertake some such scheme on a large scale its effectiveness will be increased 
a thousandfold. 

(A) TheAU-India Women’s Aatoeiation (The Bharat Brse Hdhamauddl). It is an 

asBOoiatiou of ladies all over Bengal with a very large mtmbership. Its 
great object is to arganise the education of Indian girls at home “ in a 
manner suited to the conditions and circumstances cf Indian life”. It sends 
out qualified lady teachers to im3>art education to girls in the zanana who are 
iiTiaWn to come out on account oi the purdah systoin. By this means it is 
doing a good deal ot silent, but uaefui work not o^y in Ben^. but also in other 
parts of India where a large number of branches exists. 

(B) jTAs Mdhxla Samiti. — ^First started in 1006 and reorganised in 1911. The 

Samiti has four departments — educational, social, technicBl, and litercry. 

The Educational D^artment's objects are as follows : — 

(a) To help poor and deserving school girls with scholarships and school fees. 

(b) To provide Indian lady gi^uates with means to qualify themselveB as tzained 

teachers in England or America. 

(e) To open a girls’ high school on a non-denominationol basis. 

(d) To press upon Government the question of improving female education. 

The Technical Bcparlment aims at organising lessons in music, painting, needlework, 
typewriting, book-keepings etc. 

The Literary Depe^ment arranges periodical lectures in subjects of special interest 
to women and organises a reading-room and a circulating Ubraiy. 

These were the objects with which the Samiti started work. Much has been done 
already towage achieving some of these objects, but I cannot enter here into 
all that the Samiti has, or has not, deme, in detail. The Commi-sion mi^t 
refer to Mrs. Mrinalini Sen who supplied me with much informatioa 
or to Mrs. A. ST. Chsudhury who is one ot ^e secretories to the Samiti. 

(C) Indian Women's Edveaiion Assododion. — ^Ihis is an association in London 

working in dose harmony with the Mahila Samiti in Calcutta mentioned 
above. The object of the association was to raise sufficient money for 
training qualified lady teachers from India in England who, on their return 
to India, would intr^uce improved methods of teaching and organisation 
in Indian sohodlB. The association also hopes ultimatefy to establish a 
training college for lady teachers m one or other of the principal towns in 
India. A beginning was made in 1911 when Miss Mrinalini dmtterjeo was 
sent from India. She joined first Bedford College in London and then 
Newnham College in Cambridge. I have no recent informatian as to the 
subsequent work of the assooiation, but Miss S. Bonneijee, the able secretary 
to the association in London, who very kindly supplied me with all the 
above information, would, I am sure, goodly furnish the OemndsBian with any 
mformation that it mig^t desire to have. 
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Mukhskteb, B. — conft?.— Mtjkhkbji, Panchanandas— Naq, P. N. — ^Naik, K. G.— * 
Nandy. The Hon’ble Maharajah Sir Mantndba Cundba. 


(D) Tht National Indian Assoeialioii . — ^This oIbo is an association of ladies, bat 

its objeots are more social than educational though it does, to some extent, 
promote indiiectly the cause of female education. 

(E] Vitioria Institution ^Besides imparting the o'.dinory female education in the 

institution itsdf it also, some time back, arranged to have a series of 
extension lectures for the benedt of ladies on a variety of instructive and 
useful subjects. These lectures were ddivered by able men in this city and 
were found to be eminently useful. 1 am not aware if the scheme will bo 
revived this year, but 1 bdieve its continuance will be widely appreoiated. 


Mukherji, Panchaitandas. 

(i) and (ii) For women who study for the degree examination I think there ought to 
be a somewliat different curriculum for women suited to the part they are to play 
in Bengali homes. Some courses of study specially adapted to the needs of our 
women {e.g.. domestic hygiene and economy, child study, music, painting, sewing, 
etc.) should be substitute for certain other technical and scientific subjects (e.g., 
advanced mathematics, zoology, geology, etc.). 

For women of the tanana dass : — Por women of the tanina class who cannot, owing 
to special social and economic reasons, attend a course of study spread over 
a long period I would advocate the inauguration of a new qrstem under 
which such tanana women could go through a self-complete course of studies 
specially suited to their peculiar needs within a period id seven years beginning 
from the seventh to the fourte.»nth year. After this course of seven years there 
should be an examination conducted by the Univeraity which should grant 
certificates, prizes, and medals to the successful candidates. Such tanana in- 
stitutions should be started all over the country. 

(iii) The jMculior difficulties affecting the higher education of Indian -women ore early 
manrioges, the purdah sj’stem, depressed economic conditions, and the special and 
peculiar social structure and environment. It is to avoid these dilfio^ties that 
I advocate the institution of the above new system. 


Nag, P. N. 

(ii) In the fields of medicine and teaching prospects should be offered to induce more 
-women to enter these professions. In medicine the country needs the services 
of more women doctoia 


Naje, E. G. 


(ii) Women should take up domestic scieuce, music, hygiooe, and medicine. We 
want womou doctora 


Eaitot, The Hon’ble Hahaiajali Sir MAmnsBA Chaioiiia. 

(ii) In the education of women specitd emphasis should be laid on the training in 
domestio ecoimmy and hygiene. Separate colleges for women for the study 
of medicine, science, and arts should be established, while for women who 
cannot attend colleges for social restrictions arrangements should be made for 
a scheme of education at home under trained women teachers. 
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NANJtnraiATTA, H. V. — ^North Bengal Zamindars’ A&acciation, Bangpur — P aIi, The 
Hon’hle Bai Basha CSharan, Bahadur — Pasanjfye, The Hon’ble Mr. B. P. 


Nanjundayya, H. V. 

(i) I think the needs of women must be met, as for as possible, by providing separate 

colleges and separate hostds. While those who wish to follow the same courses 
as the men should not be prevented from doing so separate courses should, to 
some extent, be provided for them. 

(ii) In the useful ocoupationa they should have special facilities to qualify for medi- 

cal and teaching work. There are other branehes, such as housekeeping, etc., 
which would be useful, but I am not sure they would be eansidered as deserving 
a place in the university course. Economics and history would be popular 
branohes. Music, Sanskrit, and painting would be valuable for Hindu women. 
Music and painting may perhaps take the place of some science subjects. 
In the case of Indian music the mam difficulty would be the settlement of 
standards and the conduct of exa'ninations so as to make it deserve a place in 
the university courses. Literature may also be encouraged. 

(iii) With men, education of a serious sort is frit a necessity for fitting themselves for a 

career. Women have no need (1 am apeaking of Indian society, especially) to 
work for sneh a purpose, and there mre very few careers open for them, if they 
desired. They are, thmefore, satisfied srith some superficial education that 
merely serves the purpose of their limited social needs. 

Except among the very few who have outgrown the traditional habits of soeial 
life the girls begin family life too early to pursue their studies for a su ffi cient 
length of time. 


North Bengal Zemindars* Association, !Bang;pur. 

{ii) Female education is necessary, but not after the university model. The spberra 
of aetion of the two sexes must be difierent in all ages amd countries and their 
education should neeesaarily difier aooordingly. Female education riiould be 
made to suit their pariioular vocation in life, whidh should eomprise hig^ moral 
fLTi,^ religious education and riiould enable them efficiently to discharge ti^eir 
domestic duties. As religious training is a sine qua non of female education 
there should be different schools for the followers of different religions. These 
institutions should be under tiie direct control of the University. 


Fal, The Hon’ble Bai Badha Chaban, Bahadur. 

(ii) As regards the education of girls I wish to emphasise the following points : — 

(a) That it riiould bo practical with special reference to the position which the girls 
will bo rolled upon to fill in social Ufe. 

(&) It should not seek to imitate the education suitable for boj's, nor should it be 
dominated by examinations. 

(f) Special attention should bo poid to hvEiciio nnd sanitation. 

(d) T^c services of women should bo freely enlisted both for instruction as well os 
inspection. 


• Pabanjfye, The Hon’ble Mr. B. P. 

(ii) The social oonditions of Bengal are so different' from those of Bombay that it is 
hardly possible to say anything which will ®'PPly bott. In Bombay, those 
young women that wish to go in for univot®*y educatum can attend men's 
colleges quite conveniently, especially if there in^ each riaas. They 

want only separate host^ superintended by aP adnoated lady who shonld be a 
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P.UABJ7TB, The Hon’ble Mr. R. P. — omii . — ^Rat, Br. Bidhab Chabssv— Rat, Joaxs 

Chakdra. 


member of the college etaS if possible. In these hostels they trill hare their 
own social life. In the education of women new experiments can easily be made 
as in the case of the Indian Women’s Univermty where education is to be given 
through the vernacular, though English is made compulsory for aU. As those 
women who go in for imiversity ednoation are likely to be fairly grown up any 
special women’s subjects like domestic economy need not be introduced into 
the courses specially for them though, naturally, in some subjects there will be 
more women students than in others. But this will not present any difSculty 
if the University offers instruction facilities in all subjects of study. I take it 
that in Bengal separate colleges for women are essential for the present. 


Bat, Dt. Bidhak Chatdba. 

(') (a) If the effects of the examination system on boys be to produce men who 
may be good or indifferent machines for earning money, tliough dwarfed m 
intelleot and wrecked in health, thes^ are necessary evils. The girl, on ilie 
other hand, witli her finer susceptibilities and more delicate oonstituidon, 
comes out very badly indeed. 1 would propose that no formal and rigid 
examination he instituted for them. Let tiieir study in a group of subjeots 
be uniformly followed with certain tests along the course but no straining of 
nerves under high tension (such as is often inevitable at our examinations) 
diould be allowed. 

(b) The intermediate examination diould, with a greater degree of justification than 

in the case of boys, though for similar reasons, be omitted altogether in the 
case of girl& 

(c) The collages for girls should be placed under a committee mainly composed 

of woinen and of n.en appointed by the Senate who take an interest in female 
education and this committee ^onld have a fair representation on the 
Senate. The colleges should have a large degree of freedom from direct 
control of the University, such control bemg exercised throuf^ the 
committee. 

(d) As for as possiblOi girls should be allowed to remain in tlie family, among 

relations, until it is possible to found a residential university of their own. 
Such girls as reside in hostels or boarding houses should remain in ohatge of a 
superintendent. The colleges where girls study diould be staffed mainly by 
females and as many of the staff as can reside in the hostels should be 
encouraged to do so. The girls should be encouraged, as part of their 
education, to undertake practical lessons m nnrmng, housekeeping, eto., 
and the members of the staff who stay in the boarding houses diould pay 
particular attention to the girls getting these praotioal lessons. 

(ii) The addition of subjects like: — 

(а) Bine arts — mude, painting, drawing, sonlpture, carving, cooking. 

(б) Knrsing and hygiene. 

These should prove of great value to the students and also rdieve them of a greab 
deal of stroia in having to go through courses designed and useful for male 
students only. 


Bat, Jogbs Chanuba. 

a 

(i) To answer this question requires the consideration of the podtion of women 
in society. If the podtion be the same as of men the answer is obvious, viz., 
the lines diould be paralld. If, on the contrary, the podtion is complement- 
ary, the men and women fulfilling apparently different functions, but really 
convergent, the answers to the foregoing questions diould be modified in 
respect of womoi. 
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RaT) Joges Ohansba — camd . — ^Rat, Mahaiajah Kshauhish Chansba, Bahadur— RATt 
■ Sasat Chahixra — Reyazussin, Syes, Quasi — ^Boy, Mueinsbanath. 


(ii) If by “higher education” is meant tlie euiL of aoullebu cduuatiuu as reoeiveil 
by OUT young men there are neither fields nor neceBsities for additionai or 
special facilities. 

(iii) The high and higher education of \romen in India docs not progress mainly 
because there are no fields for such in Indian society. There is no demand 
because the women cannot occe^it service ns men can, and do, and for which the 
latter seek education. Notwithstanding this, Lidians would like to see their girls 
properly educated if there were facilities for receiving it on Indian lines. ■ The 
question is very large and cannot be dealt with here. Briefly, it is the nature 
of education at present given and the tendencies created by it w huh are not 
liked by Indian parenta 


Bay, Mahaiaja Kshaunish Chandba, Bahadur. 

(i) The education of men and women should be a little different after the dementary 

stage. For the majority of women, whoso proper place is in their home, abstruse* 
subjects should bo excluded. Besides a general knowledge of English, vernacular, 
geography, history of India, and simple rules of mathematics the courses should 
include hygiene, domestic economy, sewing, drawuig, painting, music and the like. 

(ii) Special facilities for women in the sphere of nursing, midnifcr3', and medicine 

should be provided. Women should bo given more facilities for joining the* 
teaching profession and for the improvement of the girls' schools which should he 
staffed entirely bj' women teachers. 

(iii) Early marriage hampers female education and endeavours should be mode ta 

impart higher education through zanana agencies. 


Bat, Sabat Chandba. 

(ii) There is no necessity of making any differeimo in the education of women. The 
women diould be educated in separate iiutitutions and taught by female teaohora. 
Over and above general education they should bo taught household affairs,, 
cooking, keeping accounts of household expenses and so forth. 


Beyazuddin, Syed, Quazd. 

(i) They must be different 08 the -women observe some different customs from mem 

and they observe purdah. 

^) Lady teachers and lady doctors should teach and attend the women relatively, 
(iii) Early marriage, and strict purdah system. 

Boy, MxnONDBANATH. 

(ii) The curricula of the study for women should in secondary schools include.: — 

(a) A few books in each subject and the subjects slionld be few in number.. 

The q^Uabus should be shorter than in the case of bo^ s. 

(b) The books prescribed for girls should be proper and useful for girls. Subjects 

of diverse interest and delightful stories are of no good for them. 

(e) The examination test for girls should be of a general nature and lenient from 
that point of view. 

(^ Practical training in nursing, food-making for the sick, hygiene^ and sewing in 
the matriculation curricula. 

A greater freedom of choice riiould be given to them in taking up subjects in higher 
studies. 
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Roy, The Hion’blc Rai Ski Kate, Bahadnr — ^Roy, The Hon’blo Babu Subkesba Nath— 
Rudba, S. K. — Sahay, Rai Bahadur BhaOvah— Saphu, The Hou’ble 1)® Tbj Bahadur. 


Hot, The Hon’ble Bai Sni Nath, Bahadtir. 

(ii) The present airangemcnts for education and residence of female students may 
ooutinuo. 

Dreater tociliticx should be given to the female students to prosaoutc their 
studies in the medical department- 


Boy, The Hon’ble Babu Subbhdba Nath. 

i(i) My answers with reference to the othw questions would be slightly different in 
respect to tlie needs of women so for as the hostel arrangements ore concerned. 
Better and more careful supervision would be necessary in the case of women 
than of men, In the ease of boj's attached messes or hostels may be situated 
at a considerable distance from the college premises but with regard to attached 
messes for women they ought to he by &e side of the college and, in fact, it 
ought to form part of it. 

(ii) Medical. 

•(iii) The peculiar difficulties and needs which aftect tlie higher education of women 
in India are the purdah system, and the marriage of girls at a oompacatiTely 
young sge. 


Bdbba, S. K. 

'(i) Teaching, nursing, and medicine ore the three professions for which higher education 
is specially needed for women. 

In the framing of the couraes the priliminary courses need not be of the same severity 
and standard as for men, e.g.. classical languages and mathematics b^ond 
simple arithmetic may be optional. 

i(ii} Cultivation of the vernaculars is most important for ivomen ; and also of music, 
drawing, and painting. iSome provision should be made for these and Silso for 
hygiene and domestic economy. 


Sahay, Bai Bahadur Bhagyati. 

•(i) No; in regard to university education men and women should be similarly 
treated. 


Sapbu, The Hon’ble Dr. Ts; Bahadtjb. 

f(ii) In answering this question I desire to say that I am speaking nminly with 
reference to the United Provinces. Sooi^ customs in these provinces have 
been such that they have not favoured the growth and ezpanmon of the educa- 
tion of our girls on any large scale. For some years post there has been a 
very strong feeling in favour of the education of girls, but the response on the 
part of Government has been poor. In big towns private enter^se has led 
to the establishment of certain schools for the education of girls and, though 
Government has rendered some assistance, I do not think that it has been 
substantisl or adequate. It is possible to exaggerate the difficulties orimng 
out of our social system, but I know that there nas been a steady change in 
somal feeling. Ainong some seotions of the Hindu 'community the rigour of 
the purdah is being relaxed and the standard of marriageable age has been 
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Saibtt, Tho Hon'blo Dr. Tej Bahadus — conld. — Saritah, KirTPAWA — H hwrt, Bai 
Rajbnsba Chandba, Bahadur. 


liaing. If any Berioua attempt for the expansion, of the education of girls is 
to be made in these provinces due regard must be paid to these social con* 
ditions — thou^, speaking for myself, I am against many of these old sodal 
restraints. 1 think that so for os our girls arc concerned the expansion of 
education for many years to come would be more on the literary than on the 
scientific side. I would suggest that ‘the ouniculum to be prescribed for girls, 
at least in cortain subjects, should be lighter. I would also suggest that 
Gk)vomment should in certain important centres render material financial aid 
to wetl-conducted schools to enable them to grow into colleges. I think it is 
possible to estabUsh such colleges at Allahabad, Bonares, Lucknow, and Dehra- 
Dun. It would be necessary to enlist the active support and sympathy of non- 
(^oial Indians such as are really interested in the cause of the education of 
our girls. 

I am aware that the main plea which is urged against any demand for expansion 
is the paucity of lady teachers. It is true that it is difiScult to get qualified 
la^ teachers in these provinces, but I think it is not impossible to get a 
sufficiently large number of teasers from Bengal, Bombay, or Sfadras. I 
have much doubt as to the wisdom of spending so much as is being done by 
Government over European inspectresses who know so little of our life and 
many of whom have a very meagre knowledge of our vernaculars. In fact, 
having regard id the stage of progress, I would have fewer inspectresses and 
more quanffied teachers from other parts of India. 


Sabkab, Kaupada. 

(i) One only, vis., the curriouluni. In the case of u omen the course of studies should 

differ from those prescribed for men, v bile English should not be a oompnlsory 
subject for females. 

(ii) Not only higher, but also lower secondary and primary education, in the case of 

woinen, require additional and special facilities in the shape of female teachers 
and special scholarships. 

(iii) Here again, all forms of education for Indian women are affected by peculiar diffi' 
culties and needs. They are the social customs— vis., 'pwrdah (seclusion) and early 
marriage. Here I am thinking of the orthodox Hindus and Muhammadans, who 
form tho vast majority of the country’s population. 


Sastbi, Bai Bajendea Chandba, Bahadur. 

(ii) There ought to be special facilities for Hindu women of the orthodox section in 
the matter of higher education. Special colleges for orthodox Hindu women, 
staffed entirely by Hindu females and by Hindu males so long as women with 
suitable qualifications arc not forthcoming, should bo establisliod in important 
centres of learning. Tho crying need of education for Hindu women of an 
orthodox type is the absence of a qnidifiod body of teachers u ho should respect 
Hindu susceptibilities in tho matter of food, dress and principles of conduct. 
Tho Calcutta Bethunc College has ceawd to be a Hmdu institution, and 
orthodox families look upon it with suspicion. jMiasionary control of Hindu 
female education has proved to be an niiraixcd evil. Institutions like those in 
Bombay, which are run on strictly Hindu principles, arc badly wanted, and nil 
efforts should bo directed towards enlisting the sympathy of orthodox olasses in 
establishing and financing such institutions in Calcutta and elsewhere. Tho 
appointment of European inspectresses of schools to superintend Hindu female 
education should be discontinued and their plaoei token by Hindu male in- 
spectors, specially selected for tho purpose. The above remarks also apply 
fflufafts fflutandts to the education of Mahummadan females. 
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Scottish Churches Collogo Sendtus, Caloiitta — Ssifr, Bifihbkecsbi — Sxn, Bai Boikunt 
'Sa.tr, Bahadur — Seh, Bai Satis Chandba, Bahadur. 


Scottish Chujches College. Senatus, Calcutta. 

<(ii) We consider that the system of optians could be devised in the curricula of the 
UnivezBity suitable for the special needs of women. 

It has been reported that the medical elasses for women students under the Cal- 
cutta University are to be vnthdrawn. We are strongly of opinion that this is a 
most serious mistake. The numbers attending these dasses are bound to 
increase and, knoinng the great value of some of the lady doctors 'who have 
graduated in medicine in Cdcutta, we urge that everything be done to foster 
Uiose dasses instead of removing them. 

Sen,' Bipinbehabi. 

^ii) Under the social conditions which still hold in this country the education of females 
should be on different Imea from those of men in ceitain respects. Most of the 
BQudu g^ls (who form the majority of schod-going girls in this province) leave 
.achod at a comparatively early age to be marri^ and settled in life. The Bindu 
home and its environment are conducive to the growth of their religious and 
mord nature ; and their education at school shodd. therefore, be of such a 
character as to enable them to be wise and useful in the domestic ways of life — lb 
be good mothers and akilfal housewives. I, therefore, suggest that they should be 
well grounded in their knowledge of the vernacular, that th^ shodd have a 
knowledge of the daasica in which thdr saored books are written, and also a 
knowledge of arithmetic. Bngliah should hold a secondary place in the ouiri- 
cdum. Besides, they shodd have a knowledge of domestic hygiene, nursing, 
sewing, kdttin^ drawing, and music. There are a few secondary schools for 
girls in Cdcutta and mufossal starions ; and there shodd be at least one such 
school in every district. Such schools need not be affiliated to the University, 
but should be under the control of boards of competent men who take a 
genuine interest in femde education. 

Those girls, however, uho like to enter the Universiiy shodd be given equd 
opportumties with boys to receive tbe highest kind of training available in this 
province. The Bethune College shodd be fully affiliated m all the importaat 
subjects of study recognised by the Uzdversity so that the services of our female 
graduates might be utilised as doctors and teachers. 


Sen, Bai Boieunt Nath, Bahadnz. 

(i) Differentiation is necessary in respect of the needs of men and women. 

(ii) Additiond and Bjiccial far^ties shodd be given to women for the study of domeatio 
science and hygiene. 

<(iii) The piirdah system, early marriage, and the diffiedty in proouring competent femde 
teachers affect the higher education of women in India. The Brahmika class 
and the family of gentlemen who have received oduoatian outside India, and have 
returned after completing their aoademied career, deserve special oonsideration. 
lliey do not labour under the dinadvantages which the pvrdak womeu have and 
greater facilities can be given to them by making some special arrangements. 

Sen, Bai Satis Chandba, Bahadur. 

^ii) In thia respect I con ody speak with regard to the education of SQndn women. 
1 think that the present system of English education, os impacted by our 
secondary schools and afterwards by the Umveccity, is totally unsuitable to 
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8 xs, Bai Saxes Gecandba, Bahadur — eontd . — SiaiE Gupta, Dr. Kabes Chandba. 


the needs of Hindu women. Amongst advanced communities in the West, where 
womm are almost on a footing of eqnahty with men and where every woman 
cannot oxpeot to enter upon mocried life, high education may be a necessity to 
them. But, ciroumstanoed as Hindu -ociety and Hindu women are, the western 
system of education in vogue in this country is not only unsuitable but also 
demoralising to tho women of India ; on the one hand, it is wholly foreign to, 
and breaks down the ideals and instincts of, Indian womanhood. On the other 
hand, high Engh'sh education in an Indian woman serves no useful purpose in 
the Booiol environment in which she lives. 

I wonld suggest for Hindu women a system of education in which greater stress 
should be given to the vernaculars and Sanskrit, in which girls should be given 
instruotion as regards their household duties which would make them good wives 
and mothers, l^e courses of study would be such as could be finished by the 
thirteenth or fourteenth year of a girl Tho study of Knglish should be given only 
a very subordinate place, and the greatest care should be taken in the sdeotion 
of tmet-books. 

The above remarks apply to orthodox Hindu girls ; as regards the girls brought 
up in semi-Xhiropean environments die present system of hi^ education may 
be suitable. 


Sen Gcpta, Dr. Nabbb Chandra. 

(i) The room for differentiation in coutaos of instruction in the ease of girls lies 

moro in the domain of primary and aooondary ednoatian than in the sphere of 
university education. The doors of the highest knowledge in every subject ought 
to be open to men and women alike, and I would have no difference between men 
and women in the general counes of study in the University. 

£duoati(m of women, as well os of men, ought to be directed by leferenoe to their 
ends in life. Most women in the present state of our society have wifehood and 
motherhood as the ends of their life. For them the courses of study in the 
primary and seoandory stages ought to be so adapted as to fit them spedally for 
domestio duties. While the gates of knowledge should be thrown open to 
girls 08 well os to boys, tho former must be specially taught the arts of domestio 
economy, sanitation, nursing, first-aid,, domestic arts, such as needlework, 
music, and painting. At the same time they must acquire such knowledge os 
will enable them to profit by private readi^. 

In the Univetsily we would generally exjiect girls who want to qualify thomselves 
for higher studies in sciencos and arts and will often have to choose other 
careers than those of wives and mothers. For these the education ought to be 
thorough, whatever branch of knowledge is taken up. 

Phyaioal development, sooial life of tho University, and such other matters must 
be attended to difierentiy in the esse of girls and boys. There must, for the 
present at least, be a oomploto separation of boys and girls, though I see no 
reason why they should not attend university lectures with boys. 

(ii) There is a large demand for scientific education b\' girls. There are no fodiitios 

for such education anywhere except by co-education, which none but the 
boldest girls or the boldest parents would venture to give. The Bethune College 
ought to be fully equipped to teach science up to the B.So. pass course, and there 
ought to be some separate aocommodation for girls in tho University College of 
Sdenoe and the Universify laboratories. 

A n omen’s college should immediately be established at Dacca. Dacca and 
MymeEitingh between them turn out a pretty large number of girl matriculates, 
but their education is often stoppod after that. Boarding life for girls is not 
much liked in this country yet, and, unless ooUoges are plooed within easy reach 
of the homes of the guls, many will have to be denied higher training. 
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Shh Gdzta, Dr. Kabbs Chahdba — amid . — Seramporo College, Scrampoie — Shabp, The 

Hon’ble Mi. H. 


There ought to he a large number of gills' high schools in difierent parts of the 
presidency, and the oouraes of study ought to be specially adapted tu girls. 

A very large number of small industiial schools for girls ought to be established. 

' The development of women’s industries would go a great way towards the 
economic advancement of the country. For women here do not, as a rule, 
labour beyond doing domestio duties. Industries which u'ould occupy their 
spare time would be a great help to them. Where such industries exist, as at 
Dacca, these people are better bS than dlsewheie. 

(iii) The principal difficulty consists iiL the social position of women and the system 
by which grown-up girls are more or loss completely segr^ated from men. The 
result is that people ore avene to sending grown-up girls to schools. This 
aversion is very dowly wearing down in the educated community, but etUl 
there is very considerable apathy. 

Girls’ schools and colleges, in order to be agreeable to people, should, therefore, be 
completely under women teachers, and the conditions of instruction there 
should be such as to secure the seclusion of pupils. 

There is a great deal of prejudice against the higher education of girls because 
they are supposed to bo denationahsed by it and to imbibe habits of life and 
conduct which go against orthodox ideas. 1 do not endorse the objection. But, 
suoh as it is, it ought to be tahen into consideration in legnlaling the social 
life and physical training in schools. 


Seiampore College, Seiampoie. 

We do not think (hat the grave criUcisms it is possible to make of men’s education 
apply to any appreciable extent to educational arrangements for women. We are 
emphatic in expressing the opinion tliat almost the only institutionB in Bengal, 
whether primary, secondary or higher, deserving to a largo degree the name 
* model ’, are those conduct^ by women. We leave to others the formulation of 
constructii e proposals having as their object the furtlierance of liiglier education 
for women in Bengal Wo, howevm', desire to express our conviction that •the 
advancement of education for women is vitally bound up with the eduoationall 
problem as it affects men, and is necessary for its solution. 


Shabp, The Hon’ble Mr. H. 

The difficulties which beset the education of women in India (whether higher 
or lower education) ore sooisl rather than educational. The reaBons which retard 
women’s education as a whole render the number of those who seek college education 
too small to justify the establishment of any large number of special ooUegeB for their 
instruction, while (save in Bombay) social custom deters them from attending men’S' 
colleges. 

(i) The rq>lieB given to the other questians would not materially differ in the case 

of women. 

(ii) Separate college arrangements will, no doubt, continue to be roquired for 

women. These shoidd be under women, and the staff should, as far as 
'possible, be women. It is difficult to proctire the staff; and Ihe expense 
of such colleges is great. Thou;^ it will probably be long before women's 
colleges can play any large part in the common social lire of a university 
< there will be ce^in advantages in establishing such colleges as integral 

parts of local universities which are not strictly uni-collegiate. For, when 
the staff of women is unable to deal with the ffill course, the professors of 
the surrounding colleges would be able to afford assistance. Where 
women’s colleges remain under the affiliating university some relaxation 
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Shabf, The Hon’blc Mr. H. — eontd . — Seastbi, Dr. Psabhv Dtitt— Sisha, Etimar 
Mahindba CShakoba — Sikha, I’l^aiAirAB. 


of the oonditicms of affiliation ia neoeBBory and, by reason of ibe email 
numbezB, justifiable. 

I regard tiie matrioulatian eourse as unsuitable for girla. In Bome lespecta 
it is difficult for tikem, in others it is defeotiye. 1 am not in favour of a 
mainly “ domeatio " course for guis* schools, though roeciol institutians 
might usefully be opened in such subjeota. But I woula be in favour of 
giving a more vromsmly tendency to the course. Aocomplisbments, such as 
music and painting, should find their place, a certain amount of damestie 
economy and hygiene should be taught, books suitable for \romen should be 
preferred, and ffie whole course ^ould be brightened. In colleges this 
difierentiation is probably of less importance, since only those girls will 
generally proceed to college who are bent on higher studies — sometimea 
for the sake of employment. But here also I should like to see some 
encouragement given to the study of such subjects. i 


Shastbi, Dr. Pbabhu Dtht. 

(ii) Among the peculiar difficulties which affect the hi^er education of women are 
the observonoe of the purdah system among Hindus and Mnhammadans 
espeoially in Bengal), early marriage of girla. and a lack of well-qualified 
teachers of the same sex. Orthodox Hindu and Muslim communities will not 
bo interested in the higher education of their girls unless the scheme of studies 
and the whole curriculum oro radically changed and. at.tho same time. Hindu 
and Muslim ladies arc also trained as teachers and appointed in colleges. A 
training oollege for widows and others may bo opened trained teachers may 
bo forthcoming from that institution. 

The courso of studies for women should not bo the samo os for men. It should 
be determined by their special needR and functions. Those subjeota whose 
knowledge ia oaloulsted to inoroose the happiness of their household life should 
bo inclined in the ourrioulum. Music, drawing, painting, domestic economy, 
oooksry, engonies, etc., should find a place in. their schomo of studies. Ehiglish 
litcraturo need not be compulsory ; only a practical knowledge of tho language 
may be insisted upon. 

There are also people who will never think of sending their girls to schools or 
ooUeges. For tho benefit of their girls a number of teachers might be employed 
who may be required to visit such homes and impart instruction in 
elementary subjects — ^beginning with reading, writing and arithmetic. In 
some of the mdhuOaa and Iraes zanana schools could be started whore a 
number of purdahtuuhin girls could be taught by such teachers. 

A large number of soholorships and stipends should be mode available to girls 
during their univeraity course. 


SiNHA, Kumar Manutdba Ohandba. 

(ii) The higher education of women is sadly neglected in Lidia, and this lasg^ 
accounts for the backward state of the country. Tho need of India is mothers. 
Tho question of finunco again comes in ; but nothing should, I tbmk, stand in 
the way of giving Indian women on elementary course of ho truction, and to 
offer every facility for them to take tho highest degrees. 


SmHA, Fanohanan. 

(i) Hardly any of the observations mode with reference to the other questions can. 
apply in the cose of our women. Additional and special facOities must be 

voibxn ^ 
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SiNHA, Pahohanak— con<(f.— SntcuB, The Hon'ble Sir NnaATAH. 


nSotdcd if higher uduoation is to be imptutod to tho gonernl body of the m»mea 
of this ooontiy. EdwMvtion should be brought to th^ homes, if possible, or a 
pariah university should be established beoause, at least for a long time to come, 
early marriage the purdah system tnll continne to present serious obstacles 
in the way of higher education of women in India. 

BiBOAit, The Hon’ble Six Nilbatan. 

(i) Ft(7e my answer to question 6. 

(ii) The professions that ednoated women may adopt in Bengal are : — 

(a) Hedioine. 

\b) Teaching. 

(e) Art and music. 

TJnfortunateily, the door of the Calcutta Medical College has been practically closed 
against women students. Several students were recently refused admission 
on the ground of their not having passed tho LSc. examination, though 
many of them possessed the I.A. qualification. It is highly necessary that 
facilitiee should be provided in CUoutta for women students to qualify 
themselves in the LSc. courses for this purpose. I.So. classes in ^yafes, 
ohemistiy, botany, and geology should at once be started in the Bethune 
College. 

Another reason why women students are not admitted is the inolinAlaon on the 
part of the authonties to send them to the Lady Hardinge College at Delhi. 
It is rather hard upon the Bengali women students seding medical education 
that they should thus be compelled to go to Delhi. As a matter of fact, two 
of them went there last year and came bock after a short time on account of 
several difficulties whfeh came in their way there. 

The best thing for women students would bo to have a separate well-equipped 
high-grade medical college affiliated to the University for their training. But; 
as this is loigdy a question of funds, the taoilitioe that the women stndente 
have been enjoying during the last 33 years should not be withdrawn on any 
account whatsoever. 

Thwe is no college of musio or of art for women students. This wont should 
be removed. 

Further, the number of girls’ schools affiliated to the University should be 
increased by Government .eBorta. The number of such institutions is ex- 
tiemely small. 

(hi) Amongst others, the following difficulties affecting the higher edneatioa of women 
may be mentioned : — 

(а) Inadequate number of good higher class schools for girls. 

(б) Difficulties in connection witli residential arrangements. As a matter of fact 

no married woman is allowed to reside in hostels for girls. 

(c) Certain socfel causes, including the early marriage of our girls. In this matter 

the University is pou’erless, though circumstances are choking rapidly with the 
times. 

(d) Inadequate number of women students. 

I may mention the following needs also: — 

{•) A faiily larger number of higher class English schodb for girls, say, four in Calcutta 
and one in each district for the present. 

(/) Provision for teaching scientific subjects in the Bethune CbUqge in the LSa and 
B.Sc. stages. 

(p) Provision im the education of married wennen and widows in special schools 
or through qiecial organisations. 

ifi) Developing the women’s da<s in the Calcutta Medical College — or as an alternative 
starting a women’s medical school affiliated to the University. 
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SoBABji, Mias L. 


SoBABJi, MiasL. 

(ii) It seems to me that greater facilities are needed for the higher education of women 
in Eastern BeogaL There ought to be a women’s coU^ on the plan outlined 
by the Dacca University Commiasion in 1912. If present conditions make the 
caiiying out of the scheme impracticable, college cdaaaea ought to be opened at 
one of the girls’ high schoola in Eastern Bengal withjaoilities for taking science 
and botaiqy, as well as the ordinary arts course now followed by most of the students 
at the two women’s colleges in G^cutta. 

The medical profosaion as a career for women seems to be unpopular in Bengal; 
could not somethiDg be done to interest school girls and induoe them to think (d 
medicine as a possible career f Some time ago I suggested that lady doctora 
might visit girls sohoola and give lectures on the need for women doctors m India. 
In places where there ate good hospitals for women school girls might be taken 
rou^ and told of what is being done to relieve sufiering and pain. 

(ili) The diffioultieB whioh affect the education of women in India are manifold : — 

(a) The sjrstem of early marriage among orthodox Hindus and Miilia.TnTniulH.nii. 

Apart from the engenical undesirability of such an arrangement, the lost 
opportunity to devblqpmont of charactor m robbing the individual girl of her 
right of deoislan in ^is important matter is to be deprecated. Wo find 
t^t girls leave school to be married after completing the primary or middle 
stage. If th^ enter upon the high school course pioper they are likely to 
stay on unless inability to cope with the work or ill-health prevents. But 
matters have improved even within the last decode. In 1908 the highest 
class reached by any orthodox Hindu girl in the Eden Sohool was the uth, 
the higher dosaes containing only Brahmos and Christians, but now the 
majority in the upper classes are orthodox Hindus. 

(b) Undesirable home infiuenoee ore a great hindrance to progress. Unpnnotuality, 

doth, untidiness, carelessness regarding the laws of health and sanitation, 
untruthfulness, irresponsibility, absence of any code of honour, look of home 
discipline, ore some of the difSoulties wo have to contend with in our schools. 
Character-building is what is most needed so that those who ore in charge should 
be picked men and women, those who have hod long and varied experience. 
Graduates fresh from college ore sometimes placed at the head of girls’ schools 
and how is it possible for them to exercise the necessary control or to give the 
right tone to a school consisting of girls from homes such os exist in Bengal T 
How let us consider the stafib of secondary schools. If it is composed enl^y 
of Bengalis who have never been out of Bengal, whose education hoe been 
entirely in this province with a university system, such ns it is, what hope is 
there of improvement 7 There might be on the staff of each school a few 
teachers frenn other parts of India whioh would prevent the education being 
localised and narrow^ down to the influences of one province. When I was 
put in charge of the Eden Sohool, and authorised to choose the additional 
staff, 1 saw how hopdeas it would be to make any improvement were the 
new teachers a redupliaation of the existing staff. I, therefore, advertised 
in the leading papers and chose from among the applicants suitable teachers 
representing Bombay, Madras, and the United Fiovinces. My recommenda- 
tions were approved and those additional teachers ore still on the staff. 
Th^ have a different outlook and fill up the measure of the local supifiy 
to some extent in adding altemess, power to control, thoroughness in detail 
and tone. 

(e) Another hindrance to progress is the teacher of long standing who has not moved 
with the times, who objects to innovations and influences tlie pupils to such 
on extent that all improvement seems impossible. Such teachers should be 
instantly removed and allotted other work I would suggest literary vermw 
onlar work, e.p., the translation into Bengali of suitable sohool books. 
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SOBASn, Miaa L. — COKti . — SlIHBAWABDT, HaSSAIT— SUEBAWABDY, Bogum 

SiLuxaFA Baito. 


(d) Then there is the Home Ruler or extremist whoso subtle influence is felt at every 

turn, who, for instance, laughs at tho girls for speaking in English out of schod 
hours or for saying “ thoj^ you ’* or “ ploaso ”, which she calls imitating 
foreign ways and being unpatriotic. Moro important still is the fact that 
she sets heiisdf to work agolnat any indication of tho ^irit of eepirit de corps 
and obstructs the growtli of the corporate life of the school. 

(e) Orthodox people are deterred from giving their girls higher education, beoause 

thoy connect the education of girls with the adoption of western habits by a 
community ignorant of the simple relationship which may exist between men 
and women in a world which has no traditions of the purdoA. This, of 
course, is not under tho control of the education authorities, but I think that 
all women teachers should either live with their parents and very near 
relations, or on the school premises in quarters provided by Qovemment. 


StmBAWABDT, HaBSAIT. 

(iii) Narrow-mindednesa, purdah system, and early marriage. 


Stthhawabdt, Begnin Ehajesta Bano. 

^though Muslim female education itself is in its infamy a good deal of progress and 
a desire to import education to females is noticeable amongst the Muaalmans of BengaL 

Mrmadary or Primary Ediication . — A number of Government aided primary schools 
have been established at difierent centres and places. Besides these there are several 
maJcla'a and Koran schools whieh do good work in imparting a knowledge of reading 
and writing amongst their pupils. These are also in receipt of Government grants. 
A third means of Vacation is house to house visitation by mrmaa teachers. This system 
has the merit of extending educational facilities to grown up and mniTied girls who are 
averse to attending schools and central gatherings. It, however, has the disadvantages 
of not imparting d^ly lessons to the pupils as the zanam teachers are few in number and 
con only visit houses by turns giving about three to four lessons to each pupil per week. 
The method of teaohing of these teachers is very defective and their own knowledge very 
meagre. It is obvious that when the foundation is hud wrong, the superstruoture 
will not be right either. I, therefore, suggest that while more teachers should be engaged 
to ensure frequent visit to pupils, at tho same time strenuous efforts should be mo^ to 
train Idiese teachers. As trained teachers are not available at present, it will be very 
useful if inspectresses of schools instead of merely finding fault with the work of these 
sanana teachers (which is their legitimate work) also spend some time in imparting a know- 
ledy^ of teaching by giving practical demonstrations cd teacbing,_Bay, once every fortnight. 

Host of these teachers appear to be more ignorant than they really ore and try the 
patience of the inspecting st^ who are in the habit of seeing smart, trained teobhess of 
other communities. The inspectiiig staff should consider tibat female education is in 
its nascent stage amongst tho Mus<ilmana and that every encouragement should be given 
by patient and tactful dealings both with the teachers and pupils. Eor instance, many 
of tile teachers have just been persuaded to take to teaohing as a profession and some (d 
them come from very respectable f<unilics and had been in good positions before. Thqr 
ore very sensitive and take to heart the weU meant ontieismB rebukes of members 
of the inspecting staff, sometimes young inexperienced girls fresh' from college, and who 
do not btiong to their own community. I, therefore^ suggest that great consideration 
to the feelings of the teachers be shown and much forbearance and toot exeraiaed in 
dealing with them by the inspecting staff, otherwise a very good cause wiU be smothered 
in its infancy. I also think that grant of a special conveyance aUowance for peripatetie 
teachers will encourage better class of women to take to the teaohing prafession. 

-* Another fact to remember that amongst Muslim girls shyness and what may appeal 
OB unneoessoiy modesty, is encouraged as a virtue and they and their parents resent 
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SnEBAWiLBDY, Segnm Ehajesta BiSO—cotitd. 


any alUiinpt at iulerXerence with thin. It is, therefore, snggeated that the inquoting 
Btafi should imember these little peouliarities and study the spedal customs and prqu- 
dices of the Musliins and not be dissatisfied if the same smartness is not noticed in Muslim 
girls as is seen by them in Indian fiohobls of more advanced eommnnities like the Brahmo- 
Somaj people. 

Secondary Ednealion is even more dillicnlt than primary. All instittitions arc much 
hampered for want ot trained toaohers. A Urdu speaking Muslim femaJo trained teacher 
is a rare commodity. Several fruitless attempts have been made to impart Muslim trained 
teachers from the United Provinces and the Pimjab. Indeed it is now diflioult even to 
get non-Muslim Indian Urdu speaking trained teachers having sufificient knowledge and 
capabilities of being uacEui in a secondary schooL The teachers from Bankiporo School 
appear fit only for primary education. Therefore unless a training school for Muslim 
teachers is established at Calcutta, on the lines of the one for Hindus ol which Mrs. 
Mitter is the principal, education of Muslim girls will rtanoin seriously handicapped. 

There is another serious difficulty in the propagation of education amon^ the Musal- 
mon girls of Bengal which deserve special attention. It is want of adequate conveyance 
arrangements. The Musalmons of Bengal are more orthodox in their views and are cling- 
ing to prejudices and customs with a tenacity which is surprising to members of other 
provinces and communities. For instance, while young girls of the same age and from 
a similarly respectable family from the more enlightened province ot the Punjab and the 
United Provinces will attend schools only with a hvrqva on, such a proposal will not be 
looked at except with great disfavour in this province. In Bengal people are just getting 
over the prejudice of send’ng their girls to schools for purposes of instruction. It is, 
therefore, essential that proper arrangement should be modo for omnibuses and oonvey- 
onces, inadequacy ot proving which will be a most serious obstacle to the spread of 
secondary education. Tt is, therefore, suggested that Government should make a thorough 
investigation and make special “ bus-grants ” to all such schools where none has so for 
been made, or where lac^ of funds is preventing enlerfoining couveyances and thus 
attendance is suflfering materially. The " tiuhrawordy Muslim Girls’ School ” for instance 
which heads tho list of schools given in Mr. Homell’s Kfth Quinquennial Review of Progress 
ot Education in Bengal has not so for reedivod a penny as bus-grant, although r(q)rcBcn- 
tations have been mado from time to time regarding it. Too much stress cannot be put 
on the encouragement of this m i-'l imjiortnnt fcntuio. 

CtMegiatt Eduailion . — In collegiate education the punhih Muslim girls have no place. 
In the University of Calcutta there ore no special arrangements nor are any special facili- 
ties or encouragement given to Muslim purdah Indies. It is well known that tho Muslims 
of the better class will not drop the purdah and this fact has been mentioned several times 
in tho quinquennial review of the progress of education in Bengal. It is, therefore, obvious 
that if we want Muslim female graduates wo must give special tncilities for purdah ladies 
in the University of Calcutta. My own is a case in pohit. I passed the Senior Cambridge 
Local Examination as it was possible to be examined for this, under special purdah arrange- 
ments and without attending a college and putthig in a fixed percentage of attendance. 
The some difficulty to further university education led mo to appear at the degree of 
honour examination, which I passed with special distinction. Tho Uuiveraity of Calcutta 
again failed to show any encouragement to me and permit me to appear at their M.A. 
examinatian. Although it is ^oivn that the degree of honour is such a searching and 
difficult examination that its standard is accepted os higher than that ol an M.A. of the 
University, inasmuoh as the passing of this degree entitles one to be an Examiner in 
M.A. in that langnage as is oeue with the principal of tlic Calcutta Madrassah, Mr. 
Harl^, m Arabic and the Secretary of the Board of Examiners, Mr. Jenkins, in Persian, 
in this University of Calcutta its^. 

An important point to be noted in connection with primary and secondary education 
is the desirability of modilying the existing curriculum of studies euiorced by the Educa- 
tion Department, which at least for some time to oome, is not suited to tiie requirements 
of girla. Ifoo muoh stress is laid on mathematios and history and geography at ^ 

the Odense of snhjeots more usefol from their point of view. 
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SliBBAVABDT, Z. B. Zahid — VAmASPA.’O, Sni Kahtha— V iOTOBU., Sister Maby — 
Vidtabhusah, Baxehsbabath, and Vidyabhusaha, Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Satis 
Cbabsba. 


Suhbawabdy, Z. B. Zahed. 

(U) Among the Muhammadans the want of facilities for eduoatian, hi^ec and lower, 
under strict purdah is keenly felt. A model institution eiitabliBhed by Govern* 
meue, with due regard to the customs and prejudices of the eommunity, will go 
a great way to satufy a natural demand among Muhammadan women for 
education. Fine arts and hygiene should form compulsory subjeots for women. 


VAOHAaPATi, Sm EIantha. 

(ii) Women should have a currieulum of studies to fit them for their special vocations 
and position in family and social life in India. 


ViaromA, Sister Maby. 

(11) There seems to be a proposition ouxreni in CAleutta that the University should 
provide all facilities for the higher education of women. That seems to us an 
absurd proposition. A very limited number of women needs, or profits from, 
university education. The women who should pass throu{^ the University 
are: — 

(а) Those who intend to become teachers. 

(б) Those who intend to enter the medical profession. 

(e) Those who wish to do speoiol work, e.g,, literary or research work. 

The majority of women should pass through good secondary schools. The leaving 
age should be between sixteen to ei^toen. 

The secondary schools should be good. It should be possible for the girls to begin tho 
special study of housewifery, music, or the fine orts in the secondary school. 
These studies should be continued in special schools. 

We need in Calcutta more facility for special study. There should be : — 

(A) A technological college. 

(B) A dqMftmcnt of the School of Art° open to women only. 

(C) More schools of musio. 

(D) A school of embroidery and needlework. 

It would be well if, in the secondary school, a special hostel could be opened for stu- 
dents attending special schools. Such hostels should be under very good 
supervision and should aim at educating a girl for the home and social life. 

The real reason that all women students ore being forced through a university oareer 
is that the University is the only course which gives a girl such a certificate os 
will enable her to earn her own living. 

We need scienoe and technical mistresses, .’rt mistresses, musio mistresses, but there 
ore no opportunities for qualification ; however w^ trained a girl may be she 
cannot command a position, or a salary, because of the lack of ofBciol qgplifioa- 
tion. 


ViDYABHUSAH, Bajbhdbakath, and ViDYASHTTSANA, MaliamaliopadliTaya 

Dr. Satis Ghandba. 


(ii) Women should have separate curricula of studies to fit them for their special 
vocation and position in the family and social life of India. 
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Wbbb, The Hon’blc Mr. C. M. — ^Wesibbn, TWim M. P. 


Wbbb, The Hon’ble Mr. C. M. 

(i) 'No ; rny difiereBces in the higher eduoation of men and Tromen should bo 

baaed on vooation. Women who are entering the some prafeaaions and oaUinga 
as men ahonld follow the aamo oourees. In so far as they are to follow different 
vocations they would be differetitly trained. 

(ii) la Burma special and additional fo^ities for the higher eduoation of women are 

needed in the fielda of teaching, medicine, and nursing ; Mso house-croft and 
mother-craft. * 

(iii) Although women have a peculiarly higli position in Burma, and although every 

woman has a ohonoe of receiving a fair elementary education, there is not a very 
stanng demand for higher education by woman. The greatest difficulties 
appear to be inertia, the absence of intelleotual onziosity, and the absence of 
any economia pressure foroing women into paid professiona. 


Wbstebn, Miss M. F. 

(ii} A separate coUege for women students is needed in each ‘province, with hostels for 
Hi^us, Musalmana, and Indian Christiana. The plan of merely adding I.A. 
and B.A. classes to aviating school institutions does not give the ohange of en- 
vironment so valuable in affording opportunities of development on college 
lines. These colleges might include a training department for teachers whera 
there is no satisfactory existing arrangement. The idtemative of allowing women 
students to attend men’s classes is obviously unsuitable, besides the drawback 
that no Musalmans can attend non-pvidah lootuics. At present there is a great 
need for Indian women with a thorough knowledge of their subjeots, aupplc- 
‘ mented by a practical training which would enable them to act as demonstra- 
tors and heads of training classes. 

The departments in which this need is especially felt ore : — 

(a) Persian, Arabic, and Sanskrit (oriental d^raes). 
lb) Applied hygiono and scientifio domestic methods. 

(c) Science as preparatory to a medical course. 

id) Modem junior school methods (Montessori and Proebel applications). 

The need is not for those who con pass in a book knmvledge of these subjeofo, but 
for women capable of directing the coming generation of girls. 

As regal ds the teaching of the ancient Indian languages (iuoluding the Gurmukhi of the 
Sikh Scriptuies) it is almost impossible to find women teachers who get beyond 
the (fid teaching by rote, with little or no exjfianaticm of grammar, and no 
understanding of the discipline of style or appreocistion of thought and language. 

These iromen teachers have themselves been taught by rnauMs ai^ pandits or by 
women ; tiie reforms needed are in method, and must start in the language 
teaching of sohools and training colleges. 

Hygiene and domestic training are words used to conjure with at every educational 
conference, but here, as daewhere, the carrying into praetioe of much admirable 
theeny is prevented by the absence of trained teachers. 

There are veiry few English women who have lived in Indian houses and who underatand 
the varying oonditions under which their pupils live, with the possibilities and 
the difficulties of reform. This is, therefore, essentially a work which well-educated 
Indian wcmien must qualify thasuetves to perform ; a work equal in importanoe 
to that of the medical profession in its influence on the ^rising generation. 

One wdl-paid Indian domestic economy teacher should be appointed to train othotB 
and to help personally in the girls' middle snd hig^ Bohexfis of every large town. 

It is true, of course, that intimate knowledge of Indian conditions is only one desidera- 
tum. Equally important are the qn^ties and training which go to make a good 
teooher. Them therefore, fw some time be of EngUsh domestio 
economy teachers to hdp in the training of Indian students and these English-- 
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WssTEBN, Miss M. P. — eonid. 


\romon should be attached to Indian hospitals and schools for a period of at least 
six months before taking up the work of training. 

There ore, I believe, in Northern India no opportunities for women wanting to take 
their LA. in science before proceeding to a medical college. There are not 
even simply equipped laboratories suitable for training 'wcll-educated girls who 
might enter a fuUy organised nursing course and thereby raise the status of the 
nm-sing profession. 

There is also need for teachers able to give sim^e science instruction in laboratories 
os a valuable part of a general education for those who stay in school for nine or 
ten years. 

In the end the higher education required for women depends upon the suhstmeture 
on which it is built. It may be said without any fear of contradiction that at 
present the foundation is a very bad one. 

The chief need is for adequate training in modem methods, and for a more intelligent 
class of teachers. 

These modem methods oro not essentially western, but are universal, applicatioiis 
of the psychology of the child which up to the present have been more fully 
u orked out in England and America. 

This training nould not imply a residence in England or America, which is finn.nnin.11y 
impossible for the majority, but it would depend upon obtaining a highly 
qualified staff in every Indian tr.iining college. 

The point cannot be over emphasised, and no financial considerations should be 
allou-cd to stand in the way of reform. 

When the importance of modem junior school methods is recognised higher education 
will have something to build upon. At prosont the most important part of the 
school work is loft to those lesst capable of directing it. 

A more intdligont class of teacher will only come forward wlien definite courses 
can bo ui^aniscd on good linos and snitnblo positions oan be assured to well- 
qiinlificd m omen. 

At present the quc'tion of the education of Indian women works round in a vicious 
circle ; the uork done in Iiiglicr ediiuslioii is not bemg used to the best advantage 
bcc.'iusu thci'c ,11 e not siiiTuiont hvilitie., tor training, and this means that many 
Indian girls who .iic c.ipabic of profiting by liigher education arc being taught 
on the old mind-dcstroyiiig methods. 

(iii) The following seem to mo to be the chirf difficulties afiocting the higher educa- 
tion of women in liidm ; — 

(n) EaAy mnrriagt . — Very little con be done with children who leave at eleven or 
twelve years of age, especially as the previous year is filled with prepara- 
tions for marriage. 

(6) Tie purdah ayilein . — ^A great deal which the ordinary girl learns by oontoot with 
t^ world is cut out ; phj-sical health suSers from wont of fresh air and exercise, 
and the purdah system itself means that veiy few women are produced who 
are qualified to teach in the higlier classes. 

(c) The cooking and other domestic work demanded from girls is a severe tax 
upon their strath when it is added to ^ the boys’ work in preparing for 
tho matriculation examination. Domestio work is good for girls, and helps to 
pacify those raombora of tho family, chiefiy though not entirely female, who 
strongly object to education for girls. Parallel courses might be worked out, • 
but this ivould entail girls settling on their future career early, as a obllego 
degree or a mediosl course would mean the ordinary boys’ onrriculum. 

Tbe great need is for highly qualified women, Indian and English, to work in the 
training departments of colleges and schools. The scheme would entail scholar- 
ships for training and the provision of good posts afterwards, but it would be 
obundontiy worth putting all available educational funds into this department 
because only through getting the right women to train others osa the nfiiin.afcinni,i 
system be levolutumised. • 
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WOBDBWOBXH, The Hon’bte Mr. W. C.— Mias Sobabii, Sister Rboba. Mias Jaokbob 

and Miss Baymond. 


WoRDSWOBTH, The Hon’ble Mr. TT. C. 

(ii) At present, 'women in Bengal hare inadequate opiHntunitiqs for atndying science. 
Both the Diocesan College and the Bethune College teach botany, and Ihe former 
teaches geography : neither teaches physics or chemistry. The advisability of 
providing these facilities in the Bethune College is under consideralaan, in^view 
of the grou’ing interest in medicine as a career for women. v 

33ie only women’s colleges in Bengal ore the above mentioned, both, in Calcutta. The 
Bethune should, I consider, be reorganised in two branches, a Calcutta branch 
for day students, and a mufassal branch in some quite healthy distoiot, with 
> hostels carefully supervised, for ell non-Calcutta students. The mafsssal branch 
could have attach^ to it a model school and a teachets* training class. 


ORAL EVIDENCE. 

AsSOOIATIOH OB UinVZBBIIY WOUEN vs Inou. 

SepresenfativLS : 

Mias SoBABji, Sister Bhosa, Miss Jackson and Miss Raymond. 

13tk F^ruary 1918. 

MttMeuJation.--Per Mias Jacison. The syllabus needs revision. English, a olaasioai 
language, a vernacular and mathimatica should be made compulsory. There should 
be, in addition, two optioDol subjects. The standard of English is so low that university 
instruction is almost impossible in the junior collrge classes. Advanced BengaL or 
advanced Sanskrit should not he permitted as optional subjects. The standards in such 
enbjeots as might he token should be the same for v omen as for men. 1 be direct method 
in teaching English should be employed more estensively. The s} stem of private tutora 
is most regrettable in that the pupils rare y do things for themselves. Girls have private 
tutors engaged for them, bnt probably not to the same extent as boys as these dosses ore 
smaller. 

- 2. Improvenuta of UatUing in sehocls. — ^Thcrc should 1 e more colleges for the training 
of women teaol era, but the object of such colleges should not be to compel the memorising 
by the students d text-hodrs on training. The L. T. course after the I. A. should be 
retained. It bos its uses for those students who are not capable of taking the B. A., but 
might be excdlent teacheiB in the lower forms of high Bcbools. Ibe students should 
lean the subjects they are going to teach before they attempt a study of the pn'ndples 
of teaching. There is need for the devdqpment of the Eurscong Training Institutian 
for Anglo-IndianB. The Association has not considered the proposal to attach training 
classes to high schods. 

3. Inierm^iate ieimee . — There should be mivih more and much better science teaching 
than at yresent, t nd for many reasons. In order to gain admission to the Medical College 
at Ddhi more teaching in science at the intermediate stage is neccsoiy. If, again, the 
teaching of soience is to be introduced in Schools and taught there properly, the teaching 
of science in -women’s .coUeges must first be encouraged. 

4. Domestic science. — ^This subject might indude.poycbdogy, child-culture, mother* 
craft or some other subject or subjects. The course should be jdanned as for oe possible 
to justify indnaion in a diploma course. The chief immediate object, however, is the 
noqgnitian of this class of subjeots. 

^^e Association differed among themselves v hether or not a course in domestio soience 
should be included in the B. A. os a subject. In the opinion of some members the leoog- 
. nition of snob subjects the University would improve the value attached to them oni^ 
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QUESTION 23. 


Miss SoBABJi, Sister Rhoda, Miss Jaoksov oad Miss Rayiioiid — eontd . — Viotobia, 

Sister Mabt. 


I hereby increase their popularity. The tendency in India is to despite and neglect studies 
which are not given the status of a university degree. The University therefore should 
employ its induense in favour of the development of these subjects in the way suggested. 
Domestic science should be taught in the ■'peoial technical institute advocated by the 
Association. College students should attend the domestic science clasies at the institute. 
In addition, members would advocate a diploma course and later a full degree course 
in domestic science and applied arts, the teaching being given entirely in the proposed 
tsch^ical institute. It is hoped that the inclusion of a domestic science subject in the 
degree course would prepare the way for sich specialisation. 

Other members of the Association held that domestic science should never be admitted 
to an academic course partly because practical and academic work cannot be continued 
and partly because the inadequacy of the ordinary arts oollege for treating domestio 
science would result in the students going to the proposed technical institute for such 
teaching. This divided control will be unfortunate. Under the former proposal the 
Umversity w juld for the present both recognise and control directly the courses in domestio 
sole ice ; undsr the latter proposal the Univeisity might recognise, but would not control 
the course. 

A third view was put forward by Sister Bhoda that the technical institute might itselt 
exercise control and issue a diploma. 

d. AUenianee at men's lectures . — At present, instruction for women will have to be 
given separately from that given for men. There would be no objection to purdah students 
going from one women’s institution to another. Courses given by men are inadvisable. 

0. Medical education . — Miss Sorabji (the other rep csentatives agreeing) advocated 
separate colleges for men and women for Bengal. Thi> dtstinotion is noM because in 
Bombay men and women attend the same college classa, svithout disastrous results, and 
quite efficient xromen practitioners ore trained in the Bombay colleges. ConditionB 
are different in Bengal. 

In response to a question about Delhi, it was stated that Bengali girls had recently 
protested strongly against the attempt to induce them to attend the Women's Medici 
College there. Bengali women particularly dishko leaving their province, and the present 
group of students in residence m Calcutta deolarel that they preferred attendance at a 
men’s college in Calcutta to being sent to a women’s oollege outside Beng^ 

This attitude was stated as a fact ; it was added that it might not be impossible to 
alter it : and the DuSerin Hospital committees had been asked to do what they could in 
this direction. 

In answer to a qaestion whether it was dangerous for Bengali women to prootise 
medicine. Miss Sorabji said that it was both dangerous and undrairable for ladiro to go 
about alone os doctors, teachers, nurses, etc. It was necessary therefore to protect and 
chaperone them for many years to come. 

Two things were necessary : — 

(e) A better doss of women should be trained ; 

(b) More protection and support should be given to women leaving their homes for 
professional puiposes. 

Speaking of the attitude in India generally towards women who undertake professional 
work, the Association thought that Univertity might help in changing public opinian, 
and that it should take the chief part in the professional education of women. 

ViciOBiA, Sister Maby. 

J3lh February 1918. 

Organisition of women’s urtiversUy education . — ^There ore at present no women on the 
Senate or the Syndioate. It would be advisable therefore to constitute a small committee 
of men and women for the supervision and organisation of higher education for women. 
This committee should be linked up in some way with the University and be under the 
SBgis of the University. Core should be taken to prevent fruitless diaeussion ot improotioal 
^'ideals by such a oommittm. The oomposition of suih a oommittee therefore is important. 
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^^EOiOBiA, Sister Mabv — eonid. 


2. Detmrtd for education . — ^The demand ios opportunities of prafessional and liberal 
education has inereased among girls somewhat rapidly in recent years. The ineresaed 
number of girls in colleges is due in some respects to the lowering of the matrioulatibn 
standard. There has also been a gradual change in sooial condiidons so that girls are now 
able to remain longer at school and college than in the past. This progress does not mean 
necessarily that there has been a sudden break on the part of these girls from orthodox 
Hinduism. The girls still observe the orthodox ways of life, diet, etc. Plans therefore 
should be laid to meet an increase in the number of girls who wish to become teach^ 
and who desire a liberal education. The medical profession is not popular with Indian 
girls. The difficulties confronting Indian lady doctors and teachers are very great. 
They cannot live alone. Some supervision and hostel accommodation are essential. 
These difficultieB, however, are not insuperable. The desire for a liberal education is 
such that there ore now a comparatively large number of girls desirous of attending 
lectures which have no bearing on the university degrees and examinations. 

The number of girls in the collegiate school whose parents desire a liberal education 
and who do not desire oxamination is inoreasing rapidly. 

The examination ideal is dying out amongst the most cultured Bengalis. 

- 3. Secondary acHocis . — ^The conditioa of the high schools for girls is very unsatisfactory. 
Many of the high schools ore of so low a standard that it would be better if they became 
upper x)rimary schools. The course of a secondary school is also unsuitable for ^Is. 
This is due to the domination of the Matriculation which has a harmful effect on girk 
school education and especially on the ordinary mission high schools for girls whose pupik 
are often of a very poor calibre. The witness referred to the improvements in the llatri* 
eolation suggested by her in her written memorandum. Tho standards should be higher 
than at present, and should be kept the same as those for boys. There should be a wide 
selection of text-books in English. Any two of the optional suhieots from the list could 
be taken. Science and history shotdd be optional subjects, but the witness would rnake 
these subjects compulsory in her own schooL It was impossible to moke these subjeots 
compulsory in all schools, as many schools were as yet insufficiently equipped and staffed 
to teach the subjeots. 

, A Training of teackere . — ^There should be a Government elementary and a secondary 
training college for girls. Matriculates, intermediates and graduates -would be admitted 
to the latter, but matriculates -would only be admitted if their knowledge of English were 
adequate. Stipends are essential, Bs. 16 for elementary and Rs. 30 for secondary terwhers. 
The students -would sign an agreement to teach for four years after the completion of 
training. The colleges need not be residential, and certainly not at the start. 

In the elemditary college students should* not be drawn from the primary sohools. 

5. Art, music, etc . — ^The witness was anxious to see developments in the teaching of 
art and of Indian music. Teaching in the former might be given at the School of Art ; 
and for the latter visiting masters from the School of Music might be employed. Thera 
is a strong desire for the teaching of Indian music. There shoi^ also be language certi- 
ficates for the encouragement, in particular, of better teaching in Bengali. 

6. Primal^ sohools, upper grade schools and secondary sohools should be complete 
in themselves. There should aim be zanana schools which would be classified as secondary 
schools. The course should be such as to fit the girls more for zanana life and -would not 
lead to the University. There -wodld be no rogations. Students would be conveyed 
each day to the schools. There -would only be lady teachers. 

* They should not he dnim fiam primaiy, but tnm upper snide schools. She ghls of the aovemment 
Rlemcntuy Cdleae should be lesMsut. 
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